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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE 

THE  COMMISSION 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE  AND  AET  DEPAETMENT  IN  lEELAND. 


Edinburgh,  Thursday,  16th  July  1868. 

Pbbsent  : 

The  MAEQUIS  OF  KILDAEE  in  the  Chaib. 

George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev,  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Colonel  Laefan. 

Professor  Wytille  Thomson. 

Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary). 

Professor  T.  C.  ^ Archer,  Director  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum  Frofimr 
of  Science  and  Ar’t,  called  in  and  examined.  ^reS<r, 

1.  Would  you  describe  the  position  you  hold  in  the  Museum  of  16  July  1868. 

ocieuee  and  Art,  and  the  objects  of  the  institution  i — My  position  . 

here  is  that  of  director,  and  the  objects  of  the  institution  are  to 

luruish  the  public  with  technological  illustrations  of  the  various 
arts  and  manufactures  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to 
display  as  prominently  as  possible,  for  the  public  good,  the 
natural  history  collection  which  has  been  handed  over  to  us  by 
tne  university. 

2.  With  regard  to  your  general  collections,  do  they  include  any 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  ?— Not  at  all,  except  so  far  as  we 
consider  them  necessary  to  give  illustrations  of  any  special 
manutacuure  in  use  at  the  present  time,  or  to  offer  suggestions  for 

™ existing  manufactures. 

j V consider  that  the  addition  of  archfeologioal  objects 
u e a benefit  to  this  institution  ? — My  own  feeling  with 
toaFi'i  1 ° addition  of  an  archmological  collection 

miisenm'^-  as  we  already  have  an  antiquarian 

TuA  A ™ ® professing  to  illustrate  this  branch  of  science, 

^ afforded  for  our  not  interfering  with  their 

fa^ntm-oo^u  • happens  that  in  studying  modern  inanu- 

, It  IS  advantageous  to  compare  them  with  the  ancient  for 

A 2 
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Professor 
T.  C.  Archer. 

16  July  1868. 


many  purposes;  but  as  the  two  buildings  are  very  near  each 
other,  those  who  feel  inclined  to  study  the  various  objects  can  do 
so  without  any  serious  inconvenience. 

4.  Does  the  Antiquarian  Society  confine  itself  to  bcotch  an- 
tiquities ?— Chiefly  ; but  they  have  a few  exotic  specimens. 

5.  Am  1 to  understand  that  the  Antiquarian  Museum  is  partly 
supported  by  the  State  ? — The  society  receives  a sum  of  5001. 
a year  from  Parliament.  I think  it  is  5001. 

6.  Now  with  regard  to  the  natural  history  collection,  I believe  it 
was  originally  the  property  of  the  university.  It  was  the  town 
council  who  were  the  legal  owners  of  the  university  property  ? 
Yes. 

7.  Could  you  describe  briefly  the  series  of  steps  by  which  the 
Natural  History  Museum  was  handed  over,  or  partially  handed 
over  to  the  Government  department.  I believe  it  was  begun 
before  youi'  appointment  here  ? — Yes.  I do  not  think  that  I 
could  give  the  information  satisfactorily.  Professor  Playfair  will 
furnish  you  with  it. 

8.  Was  there  an  Act  of  Parliament  ratifying  and  putting  on  a 
final  basis  the  agreement  with  the  university  ? — Yes  ; there  was 
a short  Act. 

Witness  then  read  a letter  on  this  subject  printed  in  the  Civil 
Service  estimates  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1855,  p.  15. 
{See  Appendix  A.,  page  592.) 

9.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? — The  date  is  1st  April  1854. 

1 0.  Did  the  Treasury  acquiesce  ? — They  gave  a general  acqui- 
escence, and  the  vote  was  passed  in  the  estimates  of  that  year. 

11.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  subsequent 
to  that  ?— That  was  the  Act  that  gave  us  the  power  to  purchase 
the  property  here  (18  & 19  Viet.  c.  80.) 

12.  The  ownership  of  the  specimens  is  in  the  public.?  There  is 
no  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  university  authorities,  is  there  2 
. — None  -whatever. 

13.  IVas  there  any  condition  made  by  the  universit3'  as  to  the 
relative  space  which  the  Industrial  Museum  and  the  natural 
history  collections  should  occupy  2 — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

14.  And  none  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  should  he 
expended  for  increasing  the  natural  history  collection  as  compared 
with  the  other  ? — None.  The  arrangement  is  that  you  shall  not 
attempt  to  fetter  the  Government  with  any  other  condition. 

15.  In  going  through  the  museum  it  appeared  to  me  that  about 
one  half  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  tecbnologjq  and  rather  less  to 
natural  history  ? — That  arises  from  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  building. 

16.  It  appears  to  be  in  two  parts  ? — It  can  only  be  well  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  for  technology  and  the  other  for  natural 
history. 

17.  What  do  you  propose  when  the  building  is  completed  2— 
We  pro])ose  then  to  give  up  three  halls  to  natural  history.  We 
propose  to  give  one  of  the  halls  for  a British  collection  of  natural 
history,  another  for  the  extension  of  the  general  collection,  and 
the  third  for  a purely  geological  collection. 
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18.  Halls  like  these? — {Witness  here  gave  an  explanation  of 
the  plan  of  the  building.) 

19.  Then  geology  is  included  ? — At  present  it  is  mixed  up,  but 
we  propose  to  give  a gallery  for  it  in  the  final  arrangement.  1 1 will 
come  practically  to  this,  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  building 
will  be  given  to  technology,  and  one  to  natural  history. 

20.  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  floor  space? — 
No  ; I could  not  give  it  at  present. 

21.  Wlio  regulates  the  relative  areas,  and  the  sums  appropriated 
to  technology  and  natural  history  in  this  museum  ? — I do. 

22.  Then  suppose  your  successor  should  have  no  taste  for  natural 
history,  and  should  spend  the  whole  on  technology,  is  there  any 
guarantee  that  natural  history  will  be  kept  up?  Your  suc- 
cessor might  have  a taste  for  natural  history,  and  none  for 
technology,  or  vice  versa  ? — That  matter  would  depend  on  the 
appointment  of  the  successor.  It  is  necessary  that  those  who 
make  the  appointment  should  see  that  the  person  appointed  has 
general  information. 

23.  But  the  university  has  no  right  to  insist  on  that? — I 
think  the  rights  of  the  university  are  defined  by  that  letter. 
They  have  a moral  control  to  this  extent,  that  they  have  a right 
to  make  a public  representation. 

24.  An  appeal  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — Yes. 

2-5.  Does  not  the  Act  of  Parliament  settle  the  question  ? — The 

Act  has  reference  only  to  the  property. 

26.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  proper  course  in  the  event  of  any  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  university  would  be  an  appeal  to  the 
Government  ? — To  the  Government — to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  the  first  instance. 

27.  There  appears  to  be  an  ambiguity  on  a very  important  point. 
By  the  terms  of  this  letter  it  appears  that  “ the  professor  of 
“ natural  history  has  hitherto  had  a Crown  appointment  as 
“ ‘keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,"  and  my  Lords 
“ think  that  it  will  be  advantageous  that  he  should  retain  this 

appointment,  but  be  responsible  to  this  board  for  its  exercise."’ 
Now  if  that  were  carried  out  the  professor  of  natural  history 
would^  be  always  ex  officio  keeper  of  the  natural  history 
collection.  The  result  of  that  would  be,  that  the  university 
would  keep  a distinct  official  control  over  that  collection  ; that 
is,  that  tlie  keeper  would  have  a right  to  arrange  it  as  he  thought 
best,  so  that  the  university  would  have  all  the  control  it  need 
have  over  that  collection.  I wish  to  know  whether  that  is  the 
understanding  at  present  ? Supposing  the  present  professor  of 
natural  history  should  give  up  his  office  of  keeper,  would  it  be 
^en  to  appoint  any  person  as  keeper  except  the  new  professor  ? 
You  see  the  whole  direct  control  of  the  university  turns  on  that 
one  point  ?~For  my  own  part,  I think  they  have  the  power  to 
do  so.  If  it  were  for  the  public  good  they  would  no  doubt  do  it ; 
but  it  can  hardly  happen,  for  the  person  who  would  be  competent 
to  take  the  natural  history  professorship  would  be  able  to  take 
the  office  of  keeper,  and  the  Crown  saves  expense  thereby. 


Professor 
T.  a Archer. 

16  July  1868. 
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28.  Do  you  remember  wlien  a question  arose  about  the  reglus 
keeper  of  natural  history  receiving  a salary  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  ? Was  it  not  then  stated  that  the  regius 
keepership  "was  disconnected  entirely  from  the  university, 
and  therefore  that  the  regius  keepership,  if  it  were  to  exist  at 
all,  was  to  be  an  office  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 

— I will  explain  to  the  Commission,  that  when  the 
Government  took  possession  of  the  museum  it  was  in  the 
university,  and  it  remained  there  for  some  time.  Shortly  after 
the  transfer  of  the  natural  history  collection  to  this  building  a 
question  was  raised  by  the  regius  keeper  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  receive  a salary  from  the  Government.  A certain  sum 
had  been  handed  over  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  university 
for  enlarging  the  collection.  That  was  changed  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  whole  thing  was  put  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  Profes.sor  Allman  maintained  that  as  he  held 
the  office  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  it.  He  had^  merely  the  right 
to  spend  a certain  sum  of  money.  A commission  inquired  into 
the  matter  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a suggestion  made  as  to 
whether  the  regius  keeper  was  any  longer  necessaiy.  In  answer 
to  that,  I said  I thought  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  that  we, 
should  have  a keeper  to  whom  I,  as  dhector,  might  refer  in  any 
difficulty  ; in  other  words,  that  I might  have  an  officer  in  order 
to  put  any  question  that  might  arise.  After  consideration  they 
accepted  the  suggestion,  and  gave  Professor  Allman  100?.  a year 
for  that  special  position. 

29.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  is  simply  a consulting  officer! 
— Quite  so. 

30.  Did  they  not  disconnect  the  regius  keeper  from  the  univer- 
sity ? — I understand  so,  from  that  time  to  this. 

31.  Was  it  not  on  that  ground  that  the  recommendation  for 
Professor  Allman ’s  salary  was  based  % — Entirely  so,  I think. 

32.  In  the  letter  it  is  said  : “ The  professor  of  natural  history  has 
“ hitherto  had  a Crown  appointment  as  ‘ keeper  of  the  Museum 
“ of  Natural  History,’  and  my  Lords  think  that  it  will  be  advan- 
“ tageous  that  he  should  retain  this  appointment,  but  be  respoii- 
“ sible  to  this  board  for  its  exercise.”  Is  your  construction  of 
that,  that  it  refers  to  the  individual  professor,  or  that  it  is  a part 
of  the  general  arrangements  -I  think  it  is  to  apply  to  himself 
and  his  successors. 

33.  The  letter  proceeds  to  say : “ Although  my  Lords  consider 
“ that  he  should  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  arrangement, 
“ custody,  and  purchase  of  objects  of  natural  history  in  the  new 
“ museum,  his  duties  in  this  respect  should  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
“ terfere  with  the  due  responsibility  to  Government  of  any 
“ general  director  of  themuSeum  who  may  hereafter  be  appointed.” 
I understand  you  to  say  that  it  applies  to  his  successors,  as  well 
as  to  Professor  Allman  himself? — I think  that  is  unquestionable. 

34.  You  are  aware  that  this  passage  oecm-s  in  the  letter:— 
“ That  the  professor  of  natural  history  has  hitherto  had  a 
“ Crown  appointment  as  ‘keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
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“ History,’  and  my  Lords  think  that  it  will  be  advantageous 
“ that  he  should  retain  this  appointment,  but  be  responsible  to 
“ this  board  for  its  exercise.”  Do  you  interpret  that  as  meaning 
that  the  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh is  ex  officio  keeper  of  the  natural  history  collections  ? — 
Decidedly ; he  retains  the  appointment,  and  is  paid  for  it. 

35.  And  that  his  successor  will  be  in  the  same  position  1 — Yes. 

36.  The  context  goes  on  to  make  the  keeper  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  an  officer  of  the  Government,  and  not  an  officer  of 
the  university.  But  the  important  thing  is,  as  I understand  it, 
that  the  Crown  virtually  makes  a bargain  with  the  university 
to  this  effect — we  take  your  collections,  but  we,  at  the  same  time, 
make  the  professor  of  natural  history  keeper  of  those  collections — 
is  it  your  opinion,  Mr.  Archer,  that  when  a professor  of  natural 
history  is  appointed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  he  becomes 
ipso  facto  keeper  of  the  natural  history  collection  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Museum  of  Science  and  Art? — I think  so,  judging  from 
that.  I have  got  no  otlier  guide  than  that  letter. 

37.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  two  distinct  appointments  ? 
— There  are  two  distinct  appointments. 

38.  Does  the  letter  propose  to  make  the  professor  of  natural 
history  the  future  keeper  of  the  natural  history  collection  in  this 
museum? — I think  that  the  letter  suggests  that  arrangement. 

-39.  Has  any  inconvenience  arisen  from  the  joint  responsibility 
which  that  minute  seems  to  impose  on  the  director  of  the  museum 
and  the  professor  of  the  university? — Up  to  the  present  moment 
there  has  certainly  not  been  one  single  inconvenience,  because 
Professor  Allman  has  left  me  pretty  nearly  to  myself  to  work  out 
the  general  plan  of  the  thing,  and  has  been  always  ready  to  give 
his  advice  and  assistance  whenever  it  was  necessary. 

40.  Then  do  you  consider  that  it  is  his  part  to  arrange  his 
own  department  in  his  own  way  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

41.  Supposing  that  you  thought  fit,  of  your  o-wn  knowledge,  to 
remodel  the  arrangement  of  one  part  of  the  natural  history  collec- 
tion, or  the  whole  of  it,  would  you  consider  yourself  entitled  to 
do  so  without  consulting  the  keeper? — No,  decidedly  not. 

42.  But  suppose  you  and  the  keeper  disagreed,  who  is  ultimately 
to  settle  the  question  ? — The  Science  and  Art  Department. 

43.  Are  they  the  authorities  who  are  to  decide? — Yes;  they 
have  the  means  of  calUng  in  assistance  from  all  quarters,  and 
obtaining  the  very  best  opinions. 

44.  So  that,  in  reality,  the  professor  of  natural  history  is  not  the 
final  authority  in  the  matter  ? — Decidedly  not.  The  Government 
is  the  final  authority  in  the  matter. 

45.  What  are  the  duties  and  the  functions  of  the  professor  in 
regard  to  the  museum  ? — I stated  a short  time  ago,  that  when 
the  Treasm-y  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  remuneration,  the  position  of  regius  keeper  was 
taken  up  on  his  own  request,  to  have  his  pecuniary  affairs 
looked  into  ; and  the  question  was  met  by  my.self  that  he 
should  be  retained  as  adviser  for  the  department  here.  The 


Professor 
T.  C.  Archer. 

16  July  1868. 
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Professor  quGstion  Avas  whetliGr  lie  should  not  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
T.  C.  Archer,  j.[jg  pojnj;  -^yas  finally  settled  that  he  should  not  be  regius 
16  jlliTises,  keeper,  but  “keeper”  on  a salary  of  lOOh 

46.  T)o  you  consider  that  equivalent  to  “ adviser  2 ” — The  salary 

would  not  be  equivalent  if  he  were  to  have  entire  control.  It 
would  be  a contemptible  salary,  and  I do  not  think  he  would  have 
accepted  it  for  such  a salary. 

47.  He  has  not  the  general  arrangement  of  the  natural  history 
collection  2 — N o. 

48.  When  in  the  museum  I revisited  Professor  Jamie, son’s  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  and  found  that  they  are  in  the  same  arrangement 
and  position  as  they  were  some  25  years  ago.  Now  that  arrange- 
ment is  not  in  conformity  with  the  present  views  regarding 
mineralogical  science.  So  if  it  were  proposed  to  rearrange  Pro- 
fessor Jamieson’s  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  would  you  have 
the  responsibility  of  saying  in  what  way  it  should  be  done  2 — That 
is  a very  important  question,  and  I think  nothing  will  better 
illustrate  my  opinion  than  what  I have  now  to  state.  You 
see  the  collection  in  the  position  it  was  25,  or  you  might  have 
said,  30  years  ago.  That  collection  has  only  been  in  the  charge 
of  the  Crown  some  six  years,  and  therefore , we  are  only  respon- 
■sible  for  what  has  taken  place  during  that  time. 

I am  not  finding  any  fault. 

Witness  continued  : Allow  me  to  carry  out  my  own  line  of 
argument.  That  collection  remained  until  four  years  since  in  the 
charge  of  the  officers  of  the  university,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  remodel  it.  I have  been  in  London  lately  with  the  view  of 
getting  it  re-arranged.  If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  university 
authoritie.s,  why  have  they  not  done  it  ? If  it  has  been  Professor 
Allman’s  duty,  why  has  he  not  done  it  2 I am  quite  conscious 
of  the  utter  mistake  of  allowing  that  collection  to  remain  in 
the  position  in  which  it  is.  I have  been  doing  all  in  my  power 
to  get  it  altered,  and  am  now  taking  steps  to  commence  the 
re-arrangement  immediately.  That  I consider  is  my  duty 
specially. 

49.  Would  you  consider  that  your  position  as  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Ai-t  would  entitle  you  to  proceed,  taking 
the  best  advice  you  could,  to  arrange  those  minerals  without 
giving  Professor  Allman  a voice  in  the  matter  2 — Certainly  not. 

50.  Suppose  he  would  object  2 — Then  I would  proceed. 

51.  You  claim,  as  director,  a right  to  take  the  specimens  and 
rearrange  them — of  course  with  every  courtesy  towards  Professor 
Allman’s  views  as  long  as  they  agree  with  your  own — and  if 
he  disagrees,  then  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  Government  2 — 
Just  so. 

52.  I find  this  clause  in  the  letter — “ that  he  should  retain  this 
appointment,  but  be  responsible  to  this  board  for  its  exercise.” 
Does  not  that  imply  distinctly  that  he  has  no  responsibility  to  the 
university  2— -Undoubtedly  the  responsibility  is  a responsibility 
to  the  Crown — to  the  Science  and  Art  Department—  and  has  no 
reference  to  the  university. 
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53.  I suppose  Professor  Allman  lias  tlie  charge  of  acldino’  new 
specimens  and  things  of  that  kind  to  the  museum  for  the°illus- 
tration  of  his  class,  and  so  on.  He  has  an  arssistant  for  that 
purpose? — Yes. 

54.  That  assistant  is  his  assistant  ?— Yes,  when  required  by  him 
00,  It  is  quite  evident  tliat  Professor  Archer  and  Professor 

Allman  have  managed  to  conduct  each  their  own  department  in 
such  a way  as  not  to  come  into  any  collision  ; but  po.ssibly  such  a 
collision  might  occur  with  men  of  less  tact  and  temper.  Would 
Mr.  Archer  consider  it  a plan  to  be  recommended  if  a .similar 

institution  was  to  be  founded  elsewhere,  say  in  Dublin to  have 

an  officer  like  the  keeper  of  the  natural  history  collection 
occupying  the  same  position  as  Profe.ssor  Allman  in  this  museum’ 
— an  officer  connected  with  another  institution  or  body  such  as 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society— occupying  towards  the  new  museum 
the  same  position  as  this  university  does.  AVould  you  consider 
it  desirable  that  they  should  have  an  officer  in  .such  a museum 
analogous  to  the  officer  you  have  in  your  museum  ?— The  answer 
IS  very  simple.  ^ If  you  institute  a museum  and  hold  one  man 
responsible  for  the  proper  arrangement  and  conduct  of  the  whole, 
he  ought  to  have  a voice  in  everything  in  it ; but  if  you  want  to 
have  two  separate  museums  do  not  connect  the  two  men  at  all. 
If  you  want  a department  for  Natural  History,  and  another  for 
Technology,  and  if  the  museum  is  to  be  for  the  public  as  well 
as  foi  the  instruction  of  students,  have  one  man  over  tiie  whole. 

56.  And  you  think  that  one  man  could  conduct  such  a museum  in 
which  natural  history  and  technology  are  in  their  largest  extent? 
f do  not  tear  that  a man  could  not  be  got  to  do  so. 
o7.  Would  you  have  the  assistance  of  experts  in  the  different 
departments.?- Decidedly;  and  I think  that  is  a better  way 
than  divicbng  the  departments,  and  putting  them  separatelv 
under  experts.  r o r- 


o8.  Would  you  have  those  experts  connected  with  the  museum 
permanently,  or  merely  as  advisers?- As  advisers.  I think  our 
plan  works  very  well. 

59.  They  can  be  permanently  connected,  and  advisers  at  the 
same  time  ?— As  in  this  case.  Here  is  an  accidental  arrangement 
with  the  university.  Had  there  not  been  a university  they  would 
u u nr  “ ^ appoint  anyone  as  an  adviser.  When  Mr. 

a Maxwell  was  alive  I called  in  his  assistance  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  agricultural  collection.  In  other  departments  I call 
n assistance  the  Government  furnishing  me  with  means,  when  I 
•+  Gi*  natural  history  department  I do  not 

IinvM  ^ have  been  possible  to  have  got  a man  in  Edin- 

gh  equally  suitable  as  the  professor, 
of  It  t the  important  point  for  our  purpose  is,  that  the  transfer 
fii  collection  is  absolute?— It  is  absolute, 

now '?  university  has  really  no  hold  whatever  on  the  collection 

now  ?— None  whatever. 

definite  understanding  as  to  the  use  of  the 

specimens  ?-?ttinfso."*”“ 


Professor 
T.  C.  Archer. 

16  July  1868. 
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63  Has  the  professor  of  natural  history  a right  to  tlie  use  of  tlie 
snecimens  in  the  collection  at  will  ?-  Ij  nquestionably. 

^ 64  And  to  remove  any  specimens  that  he  thinks  fit  from  the 
museum  to  the  class-room  for  illustration  ?-No  ; only_  such  speci- 
“as  may  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  public  proper  y. 

65  If  there  is  a specimen  of  such  rarity  that  it  could  not  be 
replaced,  have  you  the  power  of  proh  biting  the  professor  of 
nlund  history  from  removing  it  to  his  class  ?-Unqnestionably ; 
thfdhector  is  responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  keeping  of 

^'^eV'^Evmiln  the  natural  history  department?^ 

67  Does  the  professor  of  natural  history  use  the  collection 

'iSSlZ'S,  l.xg.1,  r..  study  .-In  fct 

his  lectures  are  entirely  illustrated  by  the  property  of  the  dep»  - 
ment  The  diagrams  and  the  specimens  are  the  property  of  the 
department,  and  they  are  entirely  at  his  service.  1 have  nevei 
found  it  necessary  to  say  that  no  specimen  should  be  given. 

69  Do  I understand  that  the  diagrams  used  by  thepiofessoi  of 
natural  history  are  the  property  of 

whole  of  them,  I believe.  I am  not  aware  that  Professor  Allman 
has  any  diagrams  of  his  own.  The  diagrams  were  furnished  out 
of  sums  of  money  yearly  given  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  specimens  to  the  department. 

70.  In  point  of  fact,  they  belong  to  the  public,  and  not  to  the 
university  ?— They  belong  to  the  public.  They  are  held  by  us, 
but  they  are  practically  in  the  professors  class-room.  _ ihe 
cabinets  are  chiefly  in  his  room  ; the  balance  of  them  are  m our 
building.  At  any  time  we  may  recall  the  whole  of  them  to  oui 
buUdino-.  I do  not  know  the  arrangement  that  led  to  that.  I 
have  this  view  with  respect  to  museums  generally  : if  a museim 
is  to  be  made  for  the  special  use  of  the  students  of  the  university, 
or  for  students  generally,  then  I think  that  very  different  rules 
are  required  and  very  different  people  are  required  over  it,  com- 
pared to  one  which  is  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  public. 
Now  I am  c^uite  satisfied  that  the  proportion  of  students  wlio 
come  here  is  so  exceedingly  small  that  the  expense  on  tks 
museum  would  be  utterly  unwarrantable  by  the  Government  tor 
them  only ; but  considering  the  large  numbers  of  the  general 
public  who  come  here,  I think  we  are  doing  a very  large  amount 
of  public  good.  The  public  is  paying  for  this,  and  I think  it  is 
entitled  to  have  that  view  of  the  case  brought  forward.  Now,  u 
you  have  a strictly  scientific  man  keeping  part  of  the  museum  he 
will  take  a strictly  scientific  view  of  the  requirements  of  pui'e 
science.  I should  not  blame  him  entirely  ; but  as  this  place  is 
for  the  artizan  who  comes  out  of  the  close  for  fresh  air  on  the 
Saturday  night  as  well  as  for  the  student,  I think  that  a much 
more  general  view  should  be  taken ; and  I think  that  that  should 
be  the  case  in  any  similar  institution  in  Dublin.  ^ 

71.  But  do  you  not  think  that  a man  profoundly  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  view  of  the  question  might  represent  the  same 
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tiling  to  the  public  as  well  ? — I think  that  a man  with  general 
information  would  do  so. 

72.  But  you  do  not  hold  that  a man  of  science  would  be  so  sunk 
in  his  occupation  as  to  be  unable  to  take  broad  views  ? — I do  not 
think  so,  but  I think  it  is  likely  that  he  will  have  a bias  in  favour 
of  his  branch. 

73.  I see  that  274,031  persons  visited  the  museum  during  the 
last  year.  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  number  of  students  who 
visited  it  ? The  numbers  of  students’  admissions  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:— In  18G6,  from  1st  dune  to  31st  December,  78 ; 1867,  1st 
Januaiy  to  31st  December^  157 ; and  in  1868,  from  1st  January 
to  16th  July,  60. 

74.  There  seems  to  be  another  element  in  this.  The  natural 
history  collection  here  is  that  of  a great  university.  Therefore 
do  you  not  think  that  it  should  be  kept  in  a thoroughly  scientific 
arrangement  ? — I think  so,  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  its  being  so.  Professor  Allman  has  never  raised  a single 
objection  that  there  is  anything  wanting  in  the  scientific  part. 

75.  You  yourself  have  taken  means  to  have  it  so  ? — ^As  far  as  I 
could  do  so.  My  assistant  is  Professor  Allman’s  assistant  as  well. 
If  there  was  an  objection  raised  to  the  collection  as  being  non- 
scientific,  and  requiring  arrangement,  that  would  be  done  at 
once. 

76.  You  seem  rather  to  oppose  popular  aiTangement  to  scien- 
tific arrangement  ? — I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  popular 
arrangement  should  not  be  a scientific  arrangement ; but  I think 
that  special  collections  might  be  so  increased  that  they  would  not 
be  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  I think  that  such  collections 
should  not  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  more  general  collections, 
if  they  are  not  sufiiciently  usei  Take  the  collection  of  fossils, 
which  is  very  rich.  The  number  of  those  who  come  to  consult 
the  specimens  we  have  in  reserve  is  so  small  that  I question 
whether  it  wari’ants  the  expenditure  of  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  money  that  has  been  expended  on  them  ; whereas  our  general 
zoological  collection  is  worn  out. 

77.  But  would  not  that  difiiculty  be  met  by  having  a collection 
for  the  public,  and  one  elaborately  arranged  for  the  use  of  the 
students  are  making  our  consultative  collections  as  com- 
plete as  possible  consistent  with  our  duty  to  the  public.  I think 
that  a director  having  a general  view  of  the  case  is  more  likely 
to  do  his  duty  to  the  public  than  if  he  took  a strictly  scientific 
view. 

78.  Both  are  of  use  to  the  public? — I think  so,  too  ; but  I 
think  there  is  a greater  limit  to  the  one  as  far  as  funds  are 
concerned. 

79.  You  spoke  of  the  Highland  Society  as  being  mixed  up  in 
some  way  with  tlae  collection  ? — They  gave  us  their  museum  with- 
out condition.  The  agricultural  museum  of  the  university  was 
handed  over  to  us  without  condition.  My  impression  is  that  we 
have  not  gained  much  by  these  collections — the  university  col- 
lection of  natural  history,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s 


Professor 
T.  C.  Archer, 

16  July  1868, 
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collection  of  agriculture,  and  the  university’s  collection  imple- 
ments. The  professor  of  agriculture  induced  the  senators  to  hand 

over  their  collection.  j.  ai  j.  j-i,..,, 

80.  Did  they  make  any  condition  ?— None,  except  that  they 

mio’bt  use  the  specimens.  . 

81  When  was  that  ?— About  two  years  ago.  1 hese  collections 
were'in  such  a bad  condition  that  tliey  were  not  worth  accepting. 
If  the  Government  had  not  received  the  natural  histoiy  collec- 
tion, they  might  have  got  an  infinitely  better  collection,  and  it 
would  have  been  the  .same  with  the  other  two  collections.  In 
place  of  obsolete  implements  and  so  on,  which  occupy  space 
representing  a large  amount  of  rent,  we  could  have  got  more 

modern  things  made,  and  more  judiciously  selected. 

82.  Do  you  consider  that  your  connexion  with  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  or  can  you  suggest  any 
improvement  whatever  with  reference  to  the  secretary  Mr.  Dole  ‘ 
Do  you  consider  that  a resident  secretary  in  Edinburgh  would  be 
of  any  advantage? — None  whatever.  I cannot  conceive  the 
sUghtest  advantage  in  having  a resident  secretary.  The  relations 
between  this  museum  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  could 
hardly  be  on  more  satisfactory  terms.  I have  only  to  go  to  South 
Kensington  and  I usually  get  the  collections  I wish.  Without  such 
a feeder  the  museum  would  be  of  little  use  to  the  public,  -he 
annual  votes  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  our  requirements. 
If  we  had  not  a great  parent  institution  to  go  to  at  South  Ken- 
sington, the  funds  would  be  insufficient  to  make  the  museum 
attractive,  except  to  a very  small  portion  of  the  public.  It  has 
been  mooted  to  have  a separate  department  here,  but  the  pro- 
posal has  been  invariably  opposed  by  me.  I do  not  wish  to 
accept  the  responsibility,  and  few  people  would  wish  to  do  so. 

83.  Do  you  find  that  Mr.  Cole,  being  resident  in  London, 
causes  difficulty  in  any  communication  ? — No  difficulty  at  all. 
Every  question  is  answered  with  great  promptness.  No  difficulty 
has  arisen.  If  I desire  any  advice  from  the  department,  a 
gentleman  is  sent  down  immediately. 

84.  Suppose  that  the  whole  Science  and  Art  Department  were 
severed  from  Scotland? — Then  you  would  have  all  the  schools 
separated,  and  these  would  require  a secretary ; but,  as  the  director 
of  the  museum,  I require  no  secretary  except  my  secretary 
upstairs. 

85.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  accrue  from  your 
corresponding  direct  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
instead  of  through  Mr.  Cole? — None  whatever.  We  must  have 
some  recognized  officer  to  answer  questions.  The  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  is  only  for  a small  portion  of  his  time  in  London. 

86.  If  Mr.  Cole  has  to  refer  anything,  he  refers  to  the  Committee 
of  Council.  The  question  is,  whether  if  you  had  anything  to 
refer,  and  Mr.  Cole  sent  you  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  would 
there  be  any  advantage  in  your  communicating  direct  instead 
of  through  Kensington  ? — I do  not  see  any  advantage, 
because  all  we  have  is  connected  with  the  special  museums  in 
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London,  and  as  Mr.  Cole  is  the  resident  secretary  there,  that  is 
the  readiest  place  to  apply  to.  Of  course  we  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  educational  branch,  and  Mr.  Cole  is 
secretary  of  the  museum  branch  as  well  as  of  the  educational 
branch. 

87.  Even  supposing  that  there  was  a secretary,  and  he  corres- 
ponded with  the  president,  would  there  not  require  to  be  a register 
of  the  correspondence  in  London  ? — The  correspondence  is  toler- 
ably large  with  South  Kensington,  and  there  must  be  some  place 
for  having  it  registered  and  kept  regularly. 

88.  Is  there  any  other  department  connected  with  this  museum 
besides  the  university  ? — No. 

89.  Are  you  connected  with  the  survey  ? — No  ; unless  that  we 
aftbrd  the  officers  temporary  accommodation  while  they  are  in 
town. 

90.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  National  Gallery  ? 
— Not  in  any  way. 

91.  With  the  Antiquarian  Museum  ? — Not  at  all.  The  Anti- 
quarian Museum  is  a separate  building,  and  under  the  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

92.  You  are  not  connected  with  any  other  institution  in 
Edinburgh  ? — None.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  Antiquarian 
Museum  would  be  better  if  it  were  handed  over  to  us,  and  the 
500Z.  saved  to  the  public. 

93.  Was  there  any  proposal  made  to  that  effect? — I don't 
think  there  was  any  specific  proposal. 

94.  You  do  not  know  how  the  Antiquarian  Society  would  feel 
in  that  matter? — I do  not  think  we  would  suggestit  to  them. 

95.  Was  there  any  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Bells  collection 
should  go  to  you  or  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ? — It  was  offered 
to  me  before  it  was  offered  to  them. 

96.  Why  did  it  not  come  to  this  institution  ? — Because  I did 
not  think  it  my  duty  to  recommend  the  Government  to  purchase 
it,  seeing  that  there  was  an  Antiquarian  Museum  in  the  town. 

97.  Then  there  was  a question  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of 
having  an  archieological  collection  ?— Only  by  the  proprietor  of 
this  collection.  When  it  came  here  I suggested  that  it  should  be 
purchased  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  I sent  up 
photographs.  But  there  is  always  the  question  coming  up  of 
the  society  here,  which  we  ought  not  to  enter  into  collision 
with. 

98.  Why  not  ? — Well,  we  like  to  work  harmoniously  together, 
and  these  gentlemen  would  be  very  sore  if  we  tried  to  swallow 
them  up. 

99.  If  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  were  willing  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  you  such  as  was  made  by  the  university,  would  you 
co^ider  it  very  desirable  to  add  their  collection  to  the  museum  ? 
— without  the  keepership.  If  such  a proposal  were  made 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  it  would  be  very  beneficial 

la  we  should  have  an  archaeological  collection  along  with  the 
modern.  ® 


Professor 
T.  C.  Arche)'. 

16  July  1868. 
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Professor  100.  And  that  could  not  be  done  without  the  cordial  concur- 
T.cf Archer,  renoe  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  ?— Certainly  not.  Copenhagen 
— MusLm  is  a good  example,  of  the  advantage  of  having  the 
1,  July  1868.  technical  collections  together. 

101.  What  is  the  special  objection  that  you  see  to  the  keepei  ? 
—Because  I think  there  would  not  be  a necessity  for  introducing 
a new  officer.  I think  that  rather  than  that  the  question  of  the 
keepership  should  be  started,  the  duties  should  be  more  strictly 
defined,  as  at  present  it  is  a stumbling-block.  , 

The  reason  is  that  in  the  British  Museum  the  term  is  applied 
to  those  who  have  the  actual  charge  of  the  Natural  History 

The  British  Museum  is  quite  different  from,  this 
Museum,  which  is  intended  for  a different  purpose— to  give  a 
larcre  amount  of  instruction  to  uninstructed  persons.  ^ , t. 

102.  And  also  to  instruct  the  students  of  the  university  . —it 
is  to  do  that  also,  but  in  a slightly  different  way. 

103.  Is  it  not  by  the  bargain  to  be  made  available  tor  the 
students  of  the  university  1 — You  are  not  to  count  students  by 
the  head  as  you  do  a crowd  who  go  in  and  stare,  and  pass  on,  and 
get  no  instruction.  One  student  may  be  of  more  importance  than 
a thousand  loungers.  Still  I can  challenge  anyone  to  say  that  the 
museum  has  gone  back  in  the  slightest  degree  in  a scientihc 
view  since  the  time  when  I received  it,  and  so  long  as  no  laiilt 
is  found  by  the  public  or  by  the  students,  I think  there  is  no 
reason  for  introducing  a different  plan  for  the  museum.  If  you 
have  a director  who  cannot  keep  aU  departments  satisfactorily, 
you  must  remove  him. 

Professor  Allman,  University  of  Edinburgh,  examined. 

104.  Would  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  what  is  your  con- 
nexion with  this  institution  ? — Regius  Keeper  is  the  technical 
title  of  the  office.  It  is  an  office  which  had  been  always  held  by 
the  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university,  when  the 
natural  history  portion  of  this  museum  was  attached  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  it  is  still  retained  with  the  natural  history  chair. 
lOo.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — By  the  Crown. 

100.  As  Regius  Professor  ? — Yes. 

107.  Has  there  been  no  change  made  in  that  respect? — No 
change. 

108.  Were  the  two  offices  separated— that  of  regius  professor 
and  regius  keeper? — The  two  offices  have  always  gone  together, 

109.  Is  there  any  regius  keeper  attached  to  the  university 
at  present  ? — No. 

110.  Do  you  understand  that  the  professor  of  natural  history 
is  ex  officio  keeper?— Yes,  I think  so ; at  least  there  has  been 
no  change  made  in  the  original  system  in  which  he  was  so. 

111.  What  do  you  consider  are  the  duties  of  the  keeper  of 
the  natural  history  collection  here  ?— A general  scientific  surveil- 
lance over  the  natural  history  portion  of  the  collection — a purely 
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scientific  one,  however.  His  duties  are  especially  to  see  that  the 
difierent  departments — the  zoological  and  mineralogical  depart- 
ments— are  properly  represented ; to  see  also  that  if  objects  show 
themselves  in  the  market  which  are  important  to  add  to  the 
collection,  they  if  possible,  should  be  secured. 

112.  Do  you  consider  that  the  keeper  of  the  collection  has  the 
initiative  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  collection — of  the 
mineralogical  and  zoological  arrangements  ? — I can  hardly  talk  of 
anything  like  an  initiative  being  established.  There  has  been 
always  a cordial  feeling  between  the  director  and  myself,  which 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  any  absolute  initiative  to  be  taken  at 
present ; it  is  sufficient  to  act  upon  mutual  consultation. 

113.  Do  you  consider  your  position  altogether  consultative; 
that  your,  interference  in  the  museum  depends  on  being  called  in 
by  the  director  ? — No,  I do  not  at  all. 

114.  Do  you  consider  that,  as  the  keeper  of  the  museum,  you 
have  a right  to  request  that  such  and  such  arrangements  shall  be 
made? — Yes ; so  far  as  the  purely  scientific  part  is  concerned. 

115.  So  that  you  feel  yourself  at  perfect  liberty,  if  you  see 
any  arrangement  in  the  museum  that  you  don^t  approve  of,  to 
direct  that  it  should  be  altered  ? — Yes. 

116.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  merely  a consultative  oflicer? 
—No. 

117.  To  whom  would  you  apply  to  have  any  arrangement 
altered  ? — To  the  director. 

118.  Could  you  not  do  it  on  your  own  authority  without 
applying  to  the  director  ? — No,  I think  not. 

119.  Have  you  an  assistant  ? — Yes. 

120.  He  is  an  assistant  in 'the  university  as  well  as  in  the 
museum  ? — He  is  assistant  in  the  museum  exclusively  in  one 
sense,  but  he  has  been  permitted  to  act,  after  the  museum  hours, 
in  the  university  occasionally  as  my  class  assistant. 

121.  Does  he  take  his  orders  from  you  as  to  what  he  is  to  do 
in  the  museum? — Yes,  in  purely  scientific  matters. 

122.  Suppose  that  you  found  that  the  i^odophthalmous  Crus- 
tacea ” were  not  to  your  mind,  would  you  think  yourself  justified 
in  telling  your  assistant  to  rearrange  them  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

123.  Suppose  you  thought  it  right  that  certain  animals  in 
the  collection  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas, 
would  you  feel  justified  in  telling  your  assistant  to  make  that 
alteration  ? — Certainly. 

124.  Without  communication  with  the  director  ? — It  has  been 
the  practice.  We  have  never  had  any  difference  on  that  point. 

125.  You  would,  as  a matter  of  courtesy,  communicate  with 
the  director  ? — I have  never  found  it  necessary  to  communicate 
with  the  director. 

126.  Then  your  function  of  keeper  is  that  you  km'p Certainly. 

127.  Your  theory  of  being  a keeper  is  keeping  order  ? — Yes, 
and^keeping  it  up  to  the  scientific  standpoint  of  the  day. 

128.  And  so  far  you  consider  youself  an  independent  officer  ? — 
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129.  You  have  not  the  custody  of  the  articles  ? I am  keeper, 
but  I have  not  tlie  custody  of  them.  j a i.  j i j 

t SO.  In  the  letter  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  dated 
Aiiril  1854,  there  is  the  following : — “ Although  my  Lords  consider 
■'  that  he  should  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  arrangement,  custody, 

“ and  purchases  of  objects  of  natural  history  in  the  neiv  museum, 

“ his  duties  in  this  respect  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
“ the  due  responsibility  to  Government  of  any  general  director 
“ of  the  museum  who  may  hereafter  he  appointed.  I should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  circumstance  of  the  wording  of 
that.  It  seems  to  imply  that  the  keeper  should  be  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  arrangement,  custody,  &c.  1— I think  that  has 
reference  to  the  museum  as  it  existed  over  m the  old  building 
rather  than  here.  At  least,  it  has  been  the  practice  for  me  to 
confine  myself  entirely  to  the  strictly  scientific— to  place  myself 
in  a strictly  scientific  position. 

131.  When  you  were  appointed,  did  you  receive  any  document 

defining  your  duties?— No.  , . 

132.  Have  you  any  official  definition  ? — There  are  records  in  the 
minutes  of  the  senatus  of  the  university  regarding  the  official 
duties  of  the  regius  keeper  of  the  natural  history  collection.^ 

133.  You  believe  that  your  position  with  reference  to  this  insti- 
tution is  exactly  as  regius  keeper  of  the  university  ? — I think  it  is 
the  same — technically  the  same — t hough  there  is  no  doubt  that 
practically  the  management  of  the  funds,  and  that  portion  of  the 
distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  collection,  which  has  not 
anything  of  a very  strictly  scientific  character,  devolve  on  the 
director°more  than  they  did  when  the  regius  keeper  had  the  whole 
control. 

134.  Was  there  any  official  in  the  university  to  whom  you  were 
directly  responsible  ?— None.  The  regius  keeper  was  always 
regarded  as  re.sponsible  to  the  Crown.  His  annual  accounts  were 
rendered  to  the  Crown. 

13.5.  In  fact,  I understand  that  you  have,  as  keeper,  the  charge 
of  the  scientific  arrangements  of  the  collection  which  is  in  your 
charge,  and  that  a good  understanding  exists  between  you  and 
the  director  of  the  institution  ? — That  is  what  I feel. 

136.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  we  should  see  the  minutes 
of  the  senatus  of  the  university  referring  to  your  position  in  regard 
to  the  collection  now  ? — I can  get  them  for  you.  {See  Appendix, 
B„  page  595.) 

137.  Were  you  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  April  1854  ? — No. 

138.  What  was  the  date  of  the  minute  written  by  Professor 
Playfair  ? — -That  was  the  year  after  my  election. 

139.  You  were  professor  at  the  time  that  the  arrangements  were 
made  between  the  university  and  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment ? — No. 

140.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  1855.  I then  found  that 
the  museum  had  been  already  handed  over  to  the  Government! ) 
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14il.  It  liad  been  handed  over  to  the  Government,  but  not  trans- 
ferred?— Not  transferred  to  this  building.  It  remained  in  the 
university  building  for  many  years. 

14*2.  But  the  arrangement  between  the  university  and  the  new 
building  was  before  your  professorship  ? — It  was. 

] 43.  What  is  the  date  of  the  resolutions  of  the  senatus  ? — They 
are  dated  April  4th,  1854. 

144.  Immediately  previous  to  your  appointment? — Imme- 
diately pre-vious. 

145.  The  final  arrangement  between  the  university  and  the 
museum  was  ratified  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Do  you  remember 
the  Act? — No,  I do  not. 

146.  You  have  already  explained  to  the  Commission  that  you 
consider  that  so  far  as  the  custody  of  the  specimens  is  concerned, 
that  it  has  practically  passed  out  of  your  hands? — I retain  the 
scientific  control  of  them. 

147.  You  do  not  con.sider  your  duties  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  specimens  to  have  been  changed  by  the  passing  of  them  out 
of  the  new  building  ? — No,  I do  not. 

148.  In  walking  round  the  museum  I observe  that  the  fossils 
are  arranged  geologically  ? — Yes. 

149.  Now,  if  you  thought  a zoological  arrangement  were  neces- 
sary, would  you  proceed  to  make  the  arrangement  zoological 
and  not  geological,  or  vice  versa  ? — Yes,  I should. 

150.  And  you  would  proceed  in  this  along  with  the  director? 

■ — ^es. 

151.  If  a difference  of  opinion  should  arise  between  you  and 
the  director,  or  his  successor,  what  authority  do  you  think  would 
have  the  power  to  say  that  the  arrangement  shall  be  so  and  so  ? 
—I  think  my  duty  would  be  to  appeal  to  the  Department  in 
London  and  ask  permission  to  adopt  my  views. 

152.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  reporting  annually  on  the 
subject  of  your  collection? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  my  duties,  to 
send  an  annual  report  to  Government  on  the  Natural  History 
collection. 

153.  The  right  to  use  the  specimens  for  your  lectures  has  been 
laid  down.  Do  you  avail  yourself  of  that? — Yes,  very  much. 

154.  You  bring  specimens  from  the  museum  to  illustrate  your 
lectures  ?— Yes. 

1 55.  And  you  put  them  back  again  into  the  Museum  ? — Yes. 

156.  For  convenience  of  transfer  of  these  specimens  there  is  a 
short  passage  from  the  museum  to  the  lecture-room  ? — Yes. 

157.  Do  any  of  the  other  professors  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  ; could  the  professor  of  anatomy,  for  example,  use  anato- 
mical specimens  to  illustrate  comparative  anatomy? — I believe 
he  has  a right  to  do  so  according  to  the  original  terms,  but  he 
never  does. 

158.  Then  the  students  of  the  university  use  the  museum 
partly  in  your  lecture-room? — Yes. 

159.  Do  they  also  use  it  privatel}^? — Yes. 

1 60.  And  they  have  every  facility  for  doing  so  ? — Yes. 

22C79.  -D 
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161.  Would  it  be  a good  plan  to  have  a duplicate  set  of  speci- 
mens  so  as  not  to  expose  tliose  in  the  museum  to  the  risk  of 
moving  them  backwards  and  forwards  ? — I adopt  that  plan  as 

much  as  possible.  i r j.  i r 

102.  Would  it  serve  all  purposes  to  have  a duplicate  set  tor  the 
lecture-room,  and  in  regard  to  specimens  tliat  are  rare,  to  refer 
the  students  to  the  museum  ?— It  comes  practically  to  that  at 

^^To.S.  Was  there  not  some  modification  made  of  the  office  of 
regius  keeper  of  the  University  by  the  University  Commis- 
sioners ? — No,  I think  none. 

164.  Was  there  a sepai-ate  salary  before  ?— No,  there  was  no 
separate  salary  before. 

165.  Was  there  not  a representation  made  to  the  department, 
that  an  alteration  had  been  made  by  the  University  Commis- 
sioners ?— Not  an  alteration  exactly  ; but  the  University  Com- 
missioners, on  the  supposition  that  the  regius  keeper  was  a 
Government  officer — now  that  the  whole  thing  was  altered 
did  not  take  his  position  into  consideration  at  all  in  drawing  up 
their  conclusions. 

166..  Tliat  he  was  no  longer  connected  with  the  university,  but 
with  the  museum  ?— Yes  ; they  regarded  him  as  disconnected 
from  the  university,  and  connected  with  the  museum. 

167.  And  his  previous  connexion  with  the  university  was 
altered  in  that  respect? — Yes. 

168.  But  as  regius  keeper  he  was  directly  appointed  by  the 
Crown  ? — Yes. 

169.  Not  by  the  university  ? — No  ; he  was  an  officer  of  the 
university  in  the  same  sense  as  the  professor  of  natural  history 
was  an  officer,  but  that  connection  no  longer  exists. 

170.  Do  you  consider  that  the  offices  will  be  united  in  future  ? 
— I don’t  think  it  must  necessarily  be  so  ; but  I believe  it  would 
be  necessary  to  liave  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  disunite  them. 

171.  Are  there  not  two  separate  patents  now? — No  ; there  has 
been  no  alteration  made  in  that  respect. 

172.  In  former  days,  when  the  keeper  was  an  officer  of  the  uni- 
vei'sity,  did  his  accounts  go  to  the  university  or  the  Crown  ? — 
He  accounted  to  the  university  for  the  condition  of  the  specimens, 
and  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  museum  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  students,  but  he  accounted  to  the  Crown  for  the  expense. 

17.3.  The  professor  had  no  obligation  referring  to  the  Crow? 
—No. 

174.  The  words  of  the  letter  are  these : “The  professor  of  natural 
“ history  has  hitherto  had  a Crown  aj)pointment  as  ‘ keeper  of 
“ ‘the  Museum  of  Natural  History,’  and  my  Lords  think  that  it 
“ will  be  advantageous  that  he  should  retain  this  appointment, 
''  but  be  responsible  to  this  board  for  its  exercise.”  Does  not 
that  mean  that  they  should  be  connected  together  ? — I think  so. 

173.  So  that  the  professor  of  natural  history  should  be  e® 
officio  keeper  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  collection? — I 
think  that  is  the  idea. 
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176.  So  that  virtually,  inasmuch  as  the  keeper  of  the  collection 
by  that  understanding  was  always  to  be  an  officer  of  the  university, 

' the  university  did  keep  a certain  hold  of  the  collection,  by  means 
of  one  of  its  own  professors  being  keeper  of  the  Natural  History 
collection  ?— I think  so. 

177.  And  your  opinion  has  not  changed? — No,  it  has  not.  We 
can  hardly  consider  that  the  university  has  any  direct  claim  on 
the  collection,  of  any  kind  whatever,  except  that  of  requiring 
it  to  be  employed  for  illustration 

178-9.  I do  not  say  a “ claim,"  but  a hold,  inasmuch  as  one  of 
its  officers  is  always  ex,  officio  keeper  of  the  collection.  But  the 
keeper  is  paid  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ?— Yes. 

180.  The  professor  would  be  able  to  make  an  arrangement 
suitable  for  the  teaching  of  the  students  ? — Provided  he  were 
also  keeper. 

181.  Not  otherwise? — No.  It  would  be  a fatal  thing  for  the 
university  to  separate  the  two  offices. 

182.  In  case  there  was  any  disagreement  between  the  keeper 
and  the  director  of  this  institution  as  to  conveying  specimens  out 
of  the  building,  you  would  apply  as  professor  of  the  university  to 
the  Government,  who,  I suppose,  could  authorize  you  to  continue 
to  use  them  ?—  Yes,  I should. 

18S.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  practically  you  had 
never  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  working  out  your  relations 
with  the  director? — Not  any. 

184.  In  case  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society's  collection  being 
handed  over  to  the  proposed  new  institution  in  Dubhn,  do  you 
think  such  an  arrangement  as  you  have  described  as  existing 
between  you  and  the  management  of  this  institution  would  be  a 
desirable  one  in  the  case  of  the  keeper  of  the  collection  of  the 
Dublin  Society  in  reference  to  the  new  institution  there  ? — I do. 

185.  That  is  to  say,  the  relation  as  you  have  described  it  ? — 
Yes. 

186.  You  consider  that  that  relation  would  give  such  a body 
as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  a hold  over  the  collection  wHcIi 
it  would  be  desirable  for  them  to  have  ? — I do. 

187.  Here,  the  Crown  appoints  the  professor,  and  then  appoints 
the  professor  the  keeper,  so  that  the  Crown  chooses  the  person 
who  will  act  with  its  director.  You  seem  to  suggest  that  some 
person  appointed  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  hold  the 
same  relation  to  a director  appointed  by  the  Crown.  But  this 
is  very  different  from  the  Government  appointing  both  persons  ? 
— There  is  a distinction ; but  I do  not  see  that  it  would  have  any 
practioal  results. 
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Friday,  17th  July  1868. 

Present  : 

The  marquis  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Chair. 

George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Colonel  Laefan. 

Professor  Wtville  THOMSON. 

Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary). 

The  Hon.  Bouveeie  F.  Primrose,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  Manufactures,  &c.,  in  Scotland,  examined. 

Mr.  Primrose  has  handed  in  the  following  memorandum  of  his 
evidence,  as  it  was  not  reported  in  full  at  the  time  of  his  exami- 
nation before  the  Commission : — 

The  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in  Scotland  owes  ite 
origin  to  the  Treaty  of  Union,  by  the  15th  article  of  which  it 
was  agreed  that  an  annuity  of  2,000j.  per  annum  should  be 
granted  towards  the  encouraging  and  promoting  of  the  fisheries 
and  such  other  manufactures  and  improvements  in  Scotland  as 
might  most  conduce  to  the  general  good  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  annuity  was  granted  as  an  equivalent  for  Excise  and 
Customs  Duties  imposed  upon  Scotland,  and  was  only  to  be  deter- 
mined by  payment  of  40,0001.  sterling.  The  administration  of  it 
was  committed  to  trustees,  21  in  number,  afterwards  increased  to 
28,  appointed  by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown. 

It  used  to  be  apportioned  in  two  sums  of  l,000f.  each — l,000i. 
being  applied  to  the  improvement  of  fisheries,  the  other  1,0001.  to 
the  improvement  of  manufactures ; and  the  application  was  made 
by  dividing  these  sums  into  premiums  of  difi’erent  amounts  for 
the  best  productions. 

This  apportionment  of  the  annuity  continued  until  the  year 
1808,  when  the  fisheries  were  committed  by  Parliament  to  a 
separate  board,  as  a branch  of  the  Board  of  Manufactures. 

The  whole  annuity  had  not,  however,  been  spent  every  year ; 
there  were  therefore  accumulations,  out  of  which  and  other 
reserve  monies,  the  Board,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury, 
built  in  1826  the  Royal  Institution,  at  a cost  of  about  50,0001.; 
and  again  in  1849  contributed  20,0001.  towards  the  erection  of 
the  National  Gallery.  Of  these  two  buildings,  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution and  the  National  Gallery,  the  Board  has  sole  charge  under 
the  Treasury. 

Within  the  Royal  Institution  are  contained — 

1.  The  offices  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Fishery  Board. 

2.  The  School  of  Art. 
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3.  Tlie  museum  and  council  room  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 

quaries. 

4.  Apartments  held  by  the  Koyal  Society  of  Scotland  as  17  July  1868. 

tenants  of  the  Board. 

Within  the  National  Gallery  are  contained  two  suites  of 
exhibition  galleries  : — 

] . On  the  west  side,  occupied  by  the  collections  of  works  of 
art  forming  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 

2.  On  the  east  side,  allotted  to  the  annual  exhibition  _ of 
modern  paintings  and  works  of  art  by  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  together  with  a council  room,  library,  and  life 
class  room  for  the  Academy.  The  east  side  is  occupied 
for  only  four  months  of  the  year  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  is  available  during  the 
remaining  months  for  other  art  purposes  as  they  arise ; 
but  the  council  room,  library,  and  life  room  are  occupied 
by  the  Academy  during  the  whole  year. 

Reverting  to  the.  period  when  premiums  on  manufactures  were 
granted  by  the  Board,  they  were  at  one  time  considerable,  but 
gradually  decreased  until  they  ceased  in  the  year  1843.  In  that 
year  a Drawing  Academy,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
Board  in  connexion  with  manufactures  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1760,  and  which  had  developed  itself  into  considerable  import- 
ance, was  reorganized  and  expanded  into  a School  of  Design,  the 
funds  that  used  to  be  given  in  premiums  being  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  school.  At  that  period,  and  from  the  first 
building  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Incorporation  of  the  Royal 
Institution  received  from  the  Board,  under  Treasury  authority,  a 
grant  of  500?.  per  annum.  This  body  was  an  incorporation 
established  for  the  purchase  and  public  exhibition  of  pictures  and 
works  of  art ; and  by  means  of  the  grant  they  were  enabled  to 
lease  from  the  board  the  exhibition  rooms  within  the  Royal 
Institution  at  a rent  of  360?.  per  annum,  the  remainder  of  the 
grant,  140?.  per  annum,  being  applied  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  Board  were  also  charged  with  a grant,  under 
Treasury  authority,  of  200?.  per  annum  to  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society. 

In  1857,  when  the  building  of  the  National  Gallery  was  com- 
}deted,  and  it  had  to  be  opened  to  the  public,  it  was  seen  that 
the  Board’s  funds,  deprived  of  20,000?.  by  the  cost  of  the  Gallery, 
were  inadequate  to  provide  a proper  staff  of  officers  for-  it  and 
maintain  tlie  building,  along  with  the  other  charges  existing 
upon  the  boaixl.  These  charges  were : — 

1.  Maintenance  of  the  Royal  Institution, 

2.  Maintenance  of  the  Office  of  the  Board 

3.  Maintenance  of  the  School  of  Art,  and  salaiies  ot  its  masters 

and  attendants. 

4.  Grant  to  the  Incorporation  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

5.  Grant  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
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A new  destinfition  of  tlie  funds  had  therefore  to  be  considered, 
and  was  made  by  the  Treasury,  by  a minute  dated  25th  February, 
1858.  (&«  Appendix  0.,  p.  595.) 

This  minute,  in  dealing  with  the  funds  of  the  Boaid,  disposed 
of  transactions  which  had  caused  the  erection  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  which  brought  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries to  the  Koyal  Institution.  These  transactions  were— 

1.  That  the  exhibition  rooms  within  the  Koyal  Institution 

leased  by  the  Incorporation  of  the  Koyal  Institution  had, 
with  assent  of  the  Board,  been  lent  for  some  years  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Koyal  Scottish  Academy  for  their  annual 
exhibition,  an  arrangement  which  compelled  removal  of 
the  pictures  of  the  Incorporation  from  the  rooms  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  Academy’s  exhibition  ; and  as  these 
■ pictures  were  works  of  old  masters,  this  removal  was 
attended  with  much  risk  and  respon.sibility  as  well  as 
annoyance.  Continuance  of  the  loan  of  the  rooms  to  the 
Koyal  Scottish  Academy  was  therefore  refused,  and  they 
were  required  to  procure  rooms  of  their  own  ; but  on  .the 
other  hand  they  considered  that  they  had  a lien,  from 
some  transactions,  over  the  pictures  and  art  property  of 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Royal  Institution,  which,  although 
neither  recognised  by  the  Incorporation  nor  the  Board, 
embarrassed  the  carrying  into  effect  the  ejection  of  the 
Academy  from  the  rooms,  and  gave  rise  to  most  acrimonious 
discussions  and  correspondence. 

This  conflict  between  the  different  art  bodies,  and  the 
interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  which  were  threatened  to  be  stojiped 
altogether  for  want  of  a place  to  hold  them  in,  induced 
the  Government  in  1846  to  appoint  Mr.  (now  Sir  John) 
Shaw  Lefevre  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter.  In  1847 
Mr.  Lefevre  rendered  a full  report  to  the  Trea.sury,  in 
which  he  recommended,  as  a means  of  resolving  the  ques- 
tions that  had  arisen,  the  erection  of  a separate  building  to 
be  constituted  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland.  This 
was  ultimately  agreed  to  by  Parliament,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Board  of  Manufactures  should  contribute 
20,000Z.  to  meet  a parliamentary  vote  of  30,000J.  for  the 
building  ; and  an  Act  was  passed  in  1850  (IS  & 14  Viet, 
cap.  86)  vesting  it  in  the  Board  of  Manufactures,  and  con- 
stituting them  the  Government  trustees  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland. 

2.  That  during  the  construction  of  the  National  Gallery,  which 

occupied  eight  years,  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
the  Treasury  for  conveyance  to  the  Board  of  Manufactures, 
in  property  for  the  nation,  of  the  whole  of  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  upon 
condition  of  rooms  and  attendants  being  provided  for  the 
public  exhibition  of  the  collections,  which  rooms  it  was 
understood  would  be  the  vacated  exhibition  rooms  within 
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the  Eoyal  Institution,  as  the  pictures  there  were  to  be 
removed  to  the  National  Gallerj'  upon  that  building  being 
completed. 

The  Treasury  minute  of  25th  February  1868,  enumerates  the 
several  collections  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  ready  for  trans- 
ference to  the  National  Gallery,  as  a nucleus  of  the  national  art 
nronerty  thereafter  to  be  deposited  in  that  building,  the  appro- 
oriation  of  which  is  dehned  by  the  minute  and  restricted  to 
purposes  of  art.  It  then  proceeds  to  apply  and  fix  the  destination 
of  the  funds  of  the  Board : 

1 By  cancelling  the  grant  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  oOOl. 

per  annum,  and  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  2001.  per 
mnum,  substituting  in  their  stead  a grant  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  3001.  per  annum  for  maintenance  of  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  and  for  the  salaries  of  its  atten- 
dant officers.  j , 

2 By  affiliating  the  School  of  Art  to  the  Science  and  Art 

Department,  and  thereby  to  a great  extent  relieving,  the 
Board  of  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and  other  expenses  of 
the  school,  but  leaving  it  thus  constituted  one  of  the 
Government  schools  of  art  of  the  country  under  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  as  a local  committee  of  control. 

3.  By  charging  the  Board  with  the  ordinary  maintenance  of 

the  National  Gallery,  including  the  salaries  of  its  staff  of 
officers,  one  of  whom,  the  principal  Curator,  _ is  appointed 
to  be  an  Academician  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
and  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board  out  of  a list  of  four  .sub- 
mitted by  the  Academy  upon  each  occasion  of  a vacancy. 

4.  By  leaving  the  building  of  the  Royal-Institution  in  the 

hands  of  the  Board  as  its  property,  and  therefore  a charge 
upon  its  funds  for  maintenance.  v t.4. 

5.  By  also  leaving  the  head  office  expenses,  with  a slight 

increase  in  them,  a charge  upon  the  Board. 

The  arrangements  made  by  this  minute  have  been  found  to 
work  admirably,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  All  differences  have  been  allayed  and  set  at  rest ; and  as 
regards  the  establishments  under  charge  of  the  Board,  viz.,  the 
National  Gallery,  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
the  School  of  Art : — 

1.  The  National  Gallery. 

Besides  the  collections  with  which  it  opened,  it  has,  by  gifts 
bequests,  and  in  deposit,  received  numerous  additions  of  most 
valuable  works  of  art,  which  evince  the  interest  talpn  by  indi- 
viduals in  supporting  it  as  a national  institution,  and  in  increasing 
the  national  art  property,  while  as  a place  of  public  resort  an 
enjoyment  it  has  been  visited  by  upwards  of  one  million  persons 
since  it  was  opened  in  1858. 


Hon.  B.  F. 
Primrose, 

17  July  1868. 
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They  have  largely  augmented  their  collections  by  donations 

17  July  186S.  bequests  since  their  removal  to  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
the  value  of  the  national  property  in  antiquities  has  therefore 
greatly  increased.  The  museum  is  a source  of  constant  attraction 
to  visitors,  of  -whom  there  ha,ve  been  700,000  since  its  opening. 
The  meetings  of  the  society  have  been  much  better  attended,  and 
have  served  to  aivalcen  and  diffuse  a wider  and  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  antiquarian  subjects. 

3.  The  School  of  Art 

It  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  the  return  of  fees 
obtained  from  it.  The  number  of  students  is  very  much  in 
excess  of  any  number  that  ever  was  in  the  school  when  it 
was  a separate  school  of  design,  either  when  the  instruction  there 
was  given  gratis  or  when  fees  were  required,  which  had  been 
introduced  two  years  before  its  affiliation  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  Besides  this  increase  of  students  at  the  central 
school,  several  schools  in  the  city  now  receive  drawing  instruc- 
tion from  the  masters,  a feature  in  education  never  realized  by 
the  Board’s  school  when  it  was  an  independent  school.  The 
national  competition  is  found  to  have  a most  healthy  and 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  work  produced  in  the  school,  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  what  was  produced  at  any  previous 
time.  The  school  has  often  obtained  from  the  Department  the 
highest  distinction  and  honours  of  the  ymar,  and  its  increased 
reputation  undoubtedly  leads  to  students  finding  new  openings 
for  permanent  and  remunerative  employment. 

I hand  in  two  returns  : — 

1.  Return  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  showing  the  votes 

which  have  been  made  in  successive  years  by  parliament 
for  fitting  up  the  museum  and  council  room  of  the  Society, 
including  one  vote  in  1867  of  5001.  for  the  purchase  of 
Mr.  Bell’s  Collection  of  Antiquities ; and  amounting  in  all 
to  4,910f.  12s.  lOd.: 

and 

2.  Return  for  the  School  of  AH,  showing  the  comparative 

number  of  students  and  fees  received  for  th.e  ten  jmai'S 
preceding  its  affiliation  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, ending  1858  ; and  for  the  ten  years  since  that  affilia- 
tion, ending  1868.  [See  Appendix  G.,  p.  601.) 

E.  If.  Peimbose,  Secretary. 

J.  Stuart,  Esq.,  JoHN  Stuaet,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  examined. 

188.^  Will  you  state  what  is  your  connexion  with  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  what  position  you  hold  in  the  insti- 
tution ? I have  been  for  14  years  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
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the  society.  The  constitution  of  the  society  is  regulated  by  a J.  Stuart,  Esq., 
charter  of  incorporation,  and  the  relative  proceedings,  which  LL-D- 
were  granted  in  1783.  The  office-bearers  consist  of  the  president, 

three  vice-presidents,  a council  of  nine  persons,  two  secretaries  for  

the  general  management  of  the  business,  one  foreign  secretary, 
two  curators  for  the  museum,  and  two  auditors  for  the  accounts. 

189.  Is  there  a large  number  of  subscribers? — The  present 
number  of  our  membera  is,  I think,  about  330,  but  of  these  a 
good  many  do  not  now  contribute  any  annual  sum  in  consequence 
of  havinn-  been  members  for  20  years,  in  which  case  they  are 
absolved'’ from  further  payment.  Others  have  paid  1 5 guineas, 
which  absolves  them  at  once  from  all  annual  payments.  So  that, 
althouc^h  we  have  330  members  on  our  list,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  have  that  number  of  annual  subscriptions. 

190.  What  is  the  annual  subscription  ? — The  annual  subscrip- 
tion is  a guinea. 

191.  How  are  those  subscriptions  applied? — Formerly  the  sub- 
scriptions were  applied  in  paying  the  rent  of  a museum.  In  fact, 

I ought  to  explain  that  the  society,  since  1780,  when  it  was 
first  set  on  foot  as  a private  institution,  chiefly  by  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  of  that  day,  has  had  a gi-eat  many  vicissitudes — a great 
many  ups  and  downs.  That  is,  it  was  a private  body  at  first, 
and  had  to  provide  for  a museum  for  itself,  to  pay  its  own 
officers,  and  every  expense  ; besides  endeavouring  to  add  to  its 
museum  by  purchases  when  it  could,  and  to  publish  its  transac- 
tions. All  these  necessities  did  more  than  use  up  the  annual 
subscriptions,  and  consequently  aid  was  often  required  from 
the  members.  There  have  been  many  vicissitudes  in  its  career 
from  the  time  since  1780,  principally  in  consequence  of  difficul- 
ties in  the  financial  arrangements  of  such  a body,  and  of  the 
many  claims  upon  them.  Until  the  recent  arrangements  by 
which  our  treasures,  which  were  collected  during  the  whole 
period  from  1780  to  1851,  were  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a public  deposit  for  national  purposes,  our  con- 
tributions have  been  applied  in  that  way.  In  the  early  period 
of  our  history  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  apply  them  to  all  these 
different  purposes,  which  we  did  with  great  difficulty ; and  at 
one  time  we  had  to  drop  the  " Archieologia.”  In  18.51  the 
“Proceedings”  were  established  in  place  of  the  larger  publi- 
cation. The  arrangement  with  the  Government  was  thought 
on  both  sides  very  advantageous,  both  as  a public  boon  and 
also  as  establishing  our  Scottish  antiquities  on  a better  footing, 
and  was  principally  brought  about  by  Sir  Wilham  Gibson  Craig ; 
since  that  time  our  funds  have  been  applied  in  increasing  our 
“ Proceedings  ” and  making  the  illustrations  more  valuable,  and 
also  in  acquiring  objects  by  purchase,  when  we  could  afford  it. 

In  1 868,  when  we  came  to  this  building,  we  were  freed  of  tlie 
rent,  of  the  expense  of  management  and  of  paying  officers ; 
and  since  that  time  the  annual  revenue  has  been  applied  chiefly 
in  improving  in  every  way  the  “ Proceedings  ” of  the  Society 
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26  SCIENCE  AND  AEX  (IBELAND)  COMMISSION  : 

192.  Can  you  describe  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  1851?— It  was  in  1851  that  the  arrangement  was 
completed,  but  the  Government  were  not  in  a position  at  that 
time  to  give  us  possession  of  any  building  for  our  museum. 

193.  What  was  the  arrangement  ? — The  arrangement  was  this : 
that  in  consideration  of  our  handing  over  the  property  of  all  the 
collections  of  antiquities  which  had  accrued  since  1780  very 
varied  and  very  valuable — in  consideration  of  oui’  parting  with 
the  property  to  the  Government,  they  were  to  provide  that  in  all 
time  coming  there  should  be  proper  apartments  for  the  exhibition 
—open  to  the  public— either  in  this  building  or  in  some  other 
public  building  in  Edinburgh;  and  also  that  the  Government 
should  provide  a suitable  establishment  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
articles  to  the  public,  and  a small  sum  for  general  expenses.  The 
whole  amount  of  that  annual  sum  is  300?.,  of  which  loOl.  is  paid 
to  the  keeper  of  the  museum  ; 507  to  an  under-keeper  ; and  the 
balance  goes  to  defro,y  a good  many  expenses  connected  with  the 
building,  such  as  lighting,  taxes,  insurance,  and  so  forth ; all  ot 
which  have  to  come  out  of  the  surplus,  and  if  there  is  any 
balance  left,  we  apply  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  museum  itself. 

194  Has  there  been  any  surplus  ?— I think  not.  That  sum  has 
hardly  done  what  was  required.  For  example,  there  were  some 
small  additions  made  to  the  cases,  which  led  us  into  a debt  of  70t. 
or  807,  which  we  are  wiping  off  year  by  year. 

195.  So  that  by  the  arrangement  of  1851  the  collection 
became  the  property  of  Government,  in  trust  for  the  public  ?— 
Yes. 

196.  Was  there  any  objection  to  that  transfer  to  the  Government 
at  the  time  ? — None  whatever. 

197.  Was  it  considered  a good  arrangement  for  Scotland  and 
Edinburgh?— Yes,  on  both  sides.  It  had  been  the  subject  of 
a good  deal  of  arrangement. 

198.  You  did  not  give  the  museum  to  the  Government.  You 
practically  sold  it  them,  and  got  3007  a year? — Not  merely  that, 
but  the  Government  were  to  exhibit  it  to  the  public  in  all  time 
coming,  and  the  value  of  the  museum  was  enhanced  by  being 
made  a’ public  collection  rather  than  if  it  had  remained  a private 
one. 

Sir  William  Gibson  Craig  said ; I was  the  Scotch  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  time  of  the  agreement.  I drew  the  minute  with 
my  own  hand.  The  arrangement  was  simply  this  : Our  only  place 
of  deposit  for  pictures  was  these  rooms  which  the  Antiquarian 
Society  now  possesses.  When  I got  the  grant  for  the  National 
Gallery,  1 saw  that  it  was  intended  to  remove  the  pictures  to  the 
new  galleries.  The  minute  drawn  up  was  simply  to  this  effect : 
that  we  offered  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  that  if  they  trans- 
ferred absolutely  the  whole  of  their  collections  to  the  Government, 
the  latter  would  find  the  accommodation  and  attendants.  That 
was  the  whole  arrangement.  Whatever  enters  these  rooms 
becomes  the  property  of  the  public,  on  the . condition  solely  that 
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the  public  are  to  get  gratuitous  entrance  to  it ; but  the  charge  of 
the  collection  remains  with  the  Antiquarian  Society  to  do  with  it 
what  they  like.  They  cannot,  however,  take  any  of  the  articles 
out  of  the  rooms,  or  sell  them,  or  part  with  them. 

199.  In  fact,  the  society  are  the  keepers,  are  they  not? 

(Sir  William  Gibson  Craig.)  The  society  are  the  keepers  ; 
they  arrange  it,  and  deal  with  it  as  they  please,  so  that  they  do 
not  dispose  of  it,  or  shut  it  up. 

200.  Does  the  society  appoint  the  keeper? 

(Mr.  Stuart.)  We  recommended  the  keeper  to  the  board,  and  he 
was  at  once  appointed  by  the  Government.  There  is  an  express 
provision  in  the  deed  that  the  Government  will  always  be  willing 
to  give  us  such  full  liberty  in  the  general  management  of  the 
museum,  as  is  consistent  with  that  general  oversight  of  all  public 
collections  which  they  must  carry  out.  As  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  getting  the  best  man  we  could  get,  there  was  no  difficulty. 

201.  What  would  be  the  case  in  the  event  of  a vacancy  ; has  the 
society  the  right  to  appoint? — The  society  recommends  a person 
to  the  board  of  trustees,  who  then  transmit  our  recommendation 
to  the  Government. 

202.  Still  the  Government  is  not  bound  absolutely  to  appoint  ? 
— Not  bound. 

208.  Do  the  society  conceive  that  they  have  a right  to  make 
a recommendation? — I am  not  sure. 

204.  In  case  the  keeper  was  found  not  to  do  his  duty,  have  the 
society  the  power  to  dismiss  him? — We  would  have  to  report  to 
the  Treasury ; we  could  not  at  once  dismiss  him.  . 

205.  You  would  recommend  his  appointment,  and  recommend 
his  dismissal,  if  necessary? — Those  would  be  the  steps  to  take. 

(Witness  then  read  the  Minute  referred  to.) 

Copy  of  Treasury  Minute,  dated  1st  July  1851. 

Mv  Lords  have  under  consideration  the  letter  from  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  dated  24th  ultimo,  reporting  upon  the  arrangements  for  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  as  directed  by  the  Minute  of  this  Board  of  7th  March  last,  and  also 
a copy  of  a letter  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  the  Board  of  Manufac- 
tures, dated  12th  May  last. 

My  Lords  concur  generally  in  the  view  taken  of  this  subject  by  the  Board 
of  Manufactures,  and  they  will  proceed  to  state  the  conditions  on  which 
(subject  of  course  to  the  approval  of  ParHament)  they  are  prepared  to  give 
their  sanction  to  the  completion  of  the  agreement  with  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  : — 

1st.  The  entire  collection  of  antiquities,  coins,  medals,  portraits,  manuscripts, 
and  printed  books  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  such 
additions  as  may  be  hereafter  made  to  them,  and  the  cabinets,  glass 
cases,  &c.,  in  which  they  are  contained,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Board 
of  Manufactures  on  behalf  of  the  public,  subject  to  the  disposal  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

2d.  Fit  and  proper  accommodation  to  be  at  all  times  provided  in  a public 
building  for  the  preservation  and  exhibition  to  the  public  of  the 
collection  of  antiquities,  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  society  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  but  no  stipulation  can  be  entered  into  perma- 
nently to  appropriate  particular  apartments  in  the  Royal  Institution 
Building  to  these  objects. 


J.  Stuart, Esq.i 
. LL.D. 

17  July  1868. 
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3d  The  charge  and  custody  of  the  collection  of  antiquities  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  special 
directions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Manufactui'es,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury, 
dth.  The  funds  required  to  alter  and  adapt  the  apartments  in  the  Royal 
Institution  Building  for  the  reception  of  the  collection,  to  furnish  the 
requisite  means  for  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  the  Museum, 
and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  additional  servants,  to  be  j^rovided  under 
the  dhection  of  this  Board,  by  an  estimate  to  be  submitted  to 
Parliament.  , „ ..i  ^ 

My  Lords  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Board  of  Manufactures  that  it  would 
not  be  conducive  to  the  object  which  all  parties  have  in  view  in  making  this 
arrangement,  that  express  stipulations  should  be  entered  into  with  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  on  detailed  points  of  management ; but  the  members  of  that 
society  may  rest  assured  that  it  wiU  be  the  desire  both  of  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  and  of  this  Board  so  to  exercise  the  general  control  which  they 
must  retain  over  all  collections  exhibited  at  the  public  expense  as  to  leave  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  as  unfettered  in  the  charge  and  management  of  the 
Museum  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

As  no  money  will  be  required  for  carrying  these  arrangements  into  execution 
until  the  buildings  of  the  new  National  Gallery  are  completed,  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  cannot  at  present  be  obtained,  or  indeed  asked  for,  hut  ray  Lords 
entertain  no  doubt  of  their  sanctioning  so  useful  and  desirable  an  object. 
My  Lords  see  no  objection,  therefore,  to  the  airangement  being  entered  into 
at  once,  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  Parliament,  and  when  the  proper  time 
arrives,  they  will  submit  to  Parliament  the  necessary  estimate  for  the  expenses 
herein  stated  to  be  necessary. 

206-7.  That  minute  leaves  the  general  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  ? — ^Yes.  At  least  it  leaves  it  in  the  liaucls  of  the 
Board  of  Manufactures,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Government. 

208.  Can  you  state,  as  matter  of  fact,  what  increase  there  has 
been  in  the  collection  since  it  was  handed  to  the  Government  ? — 
It  has  been  enormously  enlarged.  I know  in  point  of  fact,  from 
intercourse  with  people  all  over  the  country,  that  there  is  a much 
frreater  disposition  now  to  part  with  objects  and  to  present  them 
to  us  than  ever  there  was  before.  The  inorea.se  is  very  great 
since  we  were  established  as  a public  body. 

209.  There  is  one  thing  that  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment  which 
may  probably  have  been  advantageous,  namely,  that  the  treasure 
trove  which  is  found  in  Scotland  is  given  by  Government  to  your 
institution  ? — Yes. 

•210.  Have  there  been  many  articles  of  interest  in  that  way 
deposited  ? — A great  number.  An  enormous  number  of  objects 
were  lost  at  an  earlier  period  ; but,  within  my  recollection,  there 
have  been  many  valuable  articles  of  treasure  trove  obtained.  An 
instance  of  that  occurs  to  me.  A valuable  collection  of  objects 
was  found  in  Orkney,  consisting  of  silver  ornaments  weighing 
about  16  lbs.,  including  Cufic  coins,  some  Saxon  coins  of  the 
ninth  century,  as  well  as  other  coins.  In  all  there  was  about 
80J.  or  901.  worth  of  silver. 

211.  That  is  since  the  Treasury  minute  of  1851  ? — It  was  about 
the  beginning  of  the  operations  of  the  new  arrangement  with  the 
Government.  That  law  of  treasure  trove  is  not  a new  one. 
The  right  to  treasure  trove,  the  right  which  the  Crown  claims  to 
all  treasure  and  other  objects  which  belong  to  nobody,  is  a right 
that  has  been  always  recognized  in  the  law  of  Scotland ; but  it 
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lias  not,  till  lately,  been  generally  known  tlirongliout  the  country  J.  Stuart,JEsq., 

in  an  equitable  point  of  view.  We  have  induced  Government  to 

offer  to  all  finders  of  relics  the  full  value  of  anything  that  they  17  jijTiseg. 

may  find ; and  in  regard  to  things  not  of  actual  value,  such  as ' 

mere  urns  and  bronze  articles,  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  has 
been  that  the  Government  would  consult  with  this  Society  what 
would  be  a fair  thing  to  give  to  a finder.  So  people  now  know 
that  they  need  not  run  off  and  conceal  things  as  they  did  in. 
former  times;  and  treasure  trove  has  not  now  the  unpleasant 
appearance  it  has  had  at  a former  period.  Unless  that  arrange- 
ment had  been  made,  treasure  trove  would  not  have  helped  us  so 
much  as  it  has  done. 

212.  With  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  arranging  the  objects 
in  a scientific  manner  ? — The  society,  through  its  keeper. 

213.  And  the  society  has  control  over  the  keeper? — It  remits 
that  to  the  two  curators,  who  are  supposed  to  be  conversant  with 
the  subject. 

2H'.  But  the  society  controls  the  arrangement? — Entirely. 

215.  Out  of  what  funds  are  the  additional  articles  purchased  for 
the  museum  ; has  the  society  any  means  for  purchasing? — They  are 
very  slender  indeed.  On  two  days  of  the  week  the  admission  is 
not  free,  each  visitor  paying  sixpence  ; on  three  days  it  is  free  ; 
and  on  Saturday  evening  it  is  free.  There  is  a small  sum  of  50Z. 
or  601.  which  accraes  from  these  entrance  fees  With  that  we 
purchase  articles  for  the  museum.  We  keep  it  as  a fund  to  be 
applied  for  the  museum. 

210.  Are  there  any  objects  of  particular  value  purchased  by 
private  subscription  ? — There  have  been  many  instances  in  the 
course  of  our  history,  but  not  of  late. 

217.  Do  private  persons  or  public  corporations  send  objects  of 
interest  to  the  museum  for  the  public  view  ? — The  university, 
for  instance,  has  deposited  a good  many  Roman  altars  and  objects 
of  that  sort,  very  much  because  they  think  they  are  more  akin  to 
our  pursuits,  and  that  they  are,  along  with  other  things,  very 
valua,ble  to  the  public ; but  they  are  only  on  deposit.  I know 
individuals  have  deposited  things  with  us. 

218.  On  the  same  principle  as  paintings  are  deposited  in  the 
National  Gallery  ?_Yes. 

219.  And  no  dispute  has  arisen,  or  inconvenience  to  the 
owners? — No. 

220.  There  is  a careful  record  kept  ? — Yes. 

221.  "What  provision  have  you  got  if  megalithic  monuments 
were  to  turn  up  ? Suppose  some  proprietor  in  the  north  of  Scotland 

^ stone  cross  ? — We  are  deficient  in  that  respect. 

Additional  accommodation  would  be  required  if  that  were  carried 
out  to  a great  extent.  Our  museum  will  be  quite  full  enough. 

222.  Suppose  an  effort  were  made  to  get  a collection  of  such 
objects,  or  casts  of  them  from  Ireland,  would  they  be  valued  in 
Edinburgh  ? — We  could  not  put  them  in  our  rooms,  but  the}'  would 
be  very  highly  valued,  and  the  only  thing  would  be  to  consider 
whether  they  could  not  be  put  in  such  places  as  Princes  Street 
Gardens. 
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223.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  place  them  in  the  Edin- 

buro'h  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  ? I mean,  would  the  society 
think  it  was  interfering  with  their  proper  function  ? -We  would 
doubtless  think  they  were  more  akin  to  our  pursuits ; but  I 
cannot  say,  exactly,  what  view  we  might  take.  ^ ^ 

224.  I would  like  to  know  your  own  personal  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  as  far  as  you  know  tlieir  general  feelings,  whether  they  would 
wish  the  museum  to  be  deposited  in  a larger  public  museum  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  university  has  deposited  its  natural  his- 
tory collection  in  the  museum.  I ask  that  because  your  society  is 
analoo'ous  to  a society  in  Dublin  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  I 
think'^it  is  well  for  the  Commission  to  know  whether  there  would 
be  a strong  feeling  in  regard  to  this  1 — I do  not  think  there  would 
be  a difficulty  in  answering  that.  The  exhibition  of  our  collec- 
tion implies  a specialty  in  those  who  have  charge  oi  it.  the 
mere  placing  of  it  in  a larger  building  does  not  imply  a change 
in  the  parties  who  have  to  arrange  and  exhibit,  because  the  anti- 
quities in  our  collection  could  not  be  exhibited  to  the  slightest 
advantao-e  without  a knowledge  that  has  to  be  acqumed  by  long 
experien'ce.  Supposing  they  were'  able  to  put  the  Society  in  a 
laro-er  building,  as  the  Government  have  retained  to  the  Society 
the  arrangement  of  the  museum,  I do  not  think  that  the  Societj 
would  be°particularly  interested  in  the  place  where  they  have  to 
perform  these  duties,  though  I think  they  would  prefer,  as  the 
only  representatives  of  the  national  antiquities,  that  they  should 
remain  as  thejr  are,  a separate  collection. 

22.3.  Suppose  your  collection  outgrew  your  rooms  and  your 
means  of  exhibiting  it  here,  would  not  such  an  arrangement  be 
advisable  ? Natural  History  requires  a specialty  for  examining 
it.  The  university  has  parted  with  its  collection,  and  retains 
control  over  it.  Might  not  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  or  any 
other  society,  part  with  its  collection  and  retain  control  over  it 
through  their  keeper ?— -I  think  they  could;  but  as  a matter  of 
feeling  they  would  prefer  to  remain  as  they  are. 

22C.  Out  of  what  fund  is  the  cost  of  publishing  your  tran- 
sactions paid  ?— Out  of  our  annual  subscriptions. 

227.  And  it  would  be  out  of  your  annual  subscriptions  that 
you  would  purchase  anything  for  the  museum  ? — Yes,  and  from  the 
funds  for  that  purpose,  already  specified.  The  principal  means  of 
aid  to  the  museum  are  private  gifts,  which  come  in  now  more 
markedly  than  before  ; and,  as  in  Denmark,  what  we  trust  to  are 
private  donations. 

228.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  an  advantage,  as  in  Denmark,  to 
have  the  archmlogical  passing  into  the  modern  collection?— 
It  has  some  great  advantages. 

229.  And  that  would  involve  a great  deal  more  accommodation  ? 

Yes  ; to  carry  it  out  fully  it  would  occupy  more  room  than  we 

could  expect  here.  It  is  complete  illustrations  of  the  early 
history  of  this  country  rather  than  relative  collections  that  we 
can  hope  for. 
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230.  But  some  such  arrangement  as  that  would  open  the  way 
to  a generalisation  of  that  land  ? — It  might  do  so,  of  course. 

231.  I understand  you  to  say  quite  distinctly  that,  supposing 
that  the  Government  were  disposed  to  give  ample  room,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  the  society  to  retain  control  over  the  collec- 
tion, you  do  not  think  the  society  would  have  any  insuperable 
objection  to  any  such  arrangement? — I do  not  think  they  would 
be  entitled,  under  their  agreement,  to  object,  because  the  Govern- 
ment retains  its  power  to  give  accommodation  either  in  this  house 
or  in  any  other  public  building  in  Edinburgh,  subject  always  to 
the  control  of  the  society.  Therefore  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
entitled  to  object,  but  I think  probably  it  would  represent  that 
it  would  prefer  to  remain  as  it  is. 

232.  Supposing  that  your  acquirements  should  outgrow  your 
means  of  accommodation,  and  that  it  should  be  convenient  for  the 
Government  to  offer  a large  hall,  suitable  in  all  respects,  say  in 
the  Industrial  Museum,  do  you  think  there  is  any  insuperable 
objection  ? — I do  not  think  we  would  be  entitled  to  object,  but 
of  course  the  Government  would  require  to  put  in  our  view 
something  much  better  than  we  have  before  we  would  offer 
to  remove. 

233.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  you  have  referred  to  would 
operate  strongly,  supposing  it  were  convenient  for  Government  to 
give  you  what  was  more  suitable  as  regards  accommodation  ? — I 
think  it  would  requme  to  be  witli  the  consent  of  all  parties  in 
order  to  go  on  harmoniously  and  preserve  the  advantages  we 
have  now,  and  which  commend  us  to  the  country  generally.  I 
find  that  there  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  matters  con- 
nected with  antiquities  within  the  last  15  years.  The  corre- 
spondeuce  we  have  all  over  the  country,  and  the  pleasant  footing 
that  exists  in  the  society,  is  a very  great  advantage  as  it  stands  ; 
and  I think  it  would  not  be  safe  to  disturb  that  feeling  unless 
with  the  fuU  consent  of  all  parties.  I,  however,  only  express  an 
individual  opinion. 

234?.  It  would  not  be  desirable  that  your  institution  should  be 
absorbed  by  another  great  institution  ? — That  is  the  first  thought 
which  the  proposal  would  suggest. 

235.  Do  you  think  there  is  great  advantage  in  holding  your 
meetings  in  the  locality  where  your  collection  is  ? — Yes,  I am 
sure  of  that. 

The  Honourable  Bouvebie  E.  Pbimrose  said : The  Society  of 
Antiquaries  stands  in  this  position  at  the  present  moment.  We 
have  had  runic  stones  vStanding  under  tlie  portico  of  this  Greek 
building  (the  Royal  Institution),  and  we  have  them  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hall,  so  large  and  heavy  that  they  could  not  be  put 
upon  the  former  floor  of  the  museum.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
the  board  stopping  their  entry  into  the  museum  that  the  floor 
was  strengthened,  and  it  is  hoped  now  that  the  society  will  take 
them  into  their  museum,  the  floor  having  been  strengthened ; 
but  they  take  up  an  enormous  deal  of  space,  and  if  they  came 
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17  July  1868.  in  great  numbers  there  -would  be  difficulty  in  disposing  of 

them.  The  Board  of  Manufactures  is  in  some  degree  responsible 

for  matters  of  taste  and  instruction  in  art,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
o-reat  disfigurement  to  a Greek  building  to  allow  runic  stones  to 
lie  under  the  portico.  I think  the  board  are  taking  considerable 
responsibility  upon  them  in  allowing  such  a violation  of  taste. 
The  society  had  no  alternative  before,  because  the  things  could 
not  go  into  the  museum,  and  that  was  the  only  place  where  they 
could  be  put  for  safety. 

{Sir  William  Gibson  Graig)  I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Primrose. 
The  stones  are  quite  well  seen,  and  are  no  disfigurement  to  the 
building.  If  things  of  larger  dimensions  were  offered,  there  is 
no  place  in  the  building  for  them. 

Professor  Professor  Balfour,  University  of  Edinburgh,  examined. 

236.  You  are  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  ?— Yes.^ 

237.  Who  appointed  you  to  that  professorship  ? — The  chair  I 
hold  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  that  of  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  botany.  In  my  day  the  appointment  was  made  by  the 
town  council,  but  it  is  now  handed  over  to  the  curators. 

238.  Your  successor  would  be  appointed  by  the  curators  ? — Yes, 

239.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  botanic 
gardens  ? — I hold,  under  a separate  commission,  the  office  of 
regius  keeper  of  the  botanic  gardens ; and  along  with  that  they 
also  style  me  “ professor,” 

210.  Who  appointed  you  to  the  regius  keepership  ?— The  Crown. 

241.  Then  it  may  happen  that  the  same  person  would  not  hold 
the  professorship  of  botany  and  the  regius  keepership  ?—  Such  a 
thing  might  occur,  but  I think  it  would  be  unfortunate.  One 
person  might  be  professor  of  medicine  and  botany,  and  another 
might  be  appointed  regius  keeper. 

242.  Ur.  Allman  holds  a double  office  also ; but  he  is  appointed 
by  the  Crown?— Yes. 

243.  What  would  the  university  do  in  such  a case  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  students  ? — If  such  an  unfortunate  thing  should 
occur,  the  university  would  require  to  provide  a botanic  garden, 

244.  Similar  to  that  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

24.5.  Was  there  ever  a university  garden  distinct  from  the 

botanic  garden? — No,  it  has  been  founded  very  long  ; it  has  been 
connected  so  far  with  the  university  from  1670.  It  was  kept  up 
by  funds  subscribed,  and  the  university  subscribed  to  it.  It  has 
been  a royal  garden  for  a hundred  years  or  more.  It  has  never 
been  a university  garden. 

246.  And  you  do  not  consider  what  I stated  as  to  the  appoint- 
ments being  separated  to  be  more  than  a possibility? — It  is  not 
likely. 

247.  The  university  had  a collection  of  their  own  ? — Yes  ; the 
herbarium  of  the  university  was  at  the  top  of  the  college,  and 
when  I came  here  I found  it  in  great  confusion.  When  the 
garden  was  enlarged  I got  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  to  transport 
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tlie  lierbavium  from  the  rooms  in  the  college,  which  were  not  good, 
to  one  of  the  best  herbarium  rooms  in  the  kingdom. 

248.  And  you  think  that  a botanic  garden  is  a suitable  place  in 
which  to  keep  a herbarium  ? — Yes.  I think  there  should  be  dried 
specimens,  tlie  library,  and  living  plants,  all  within  easy  compass. 

249.  Do  the  university  retain  the  property  in  the  herbarium  ? 
— Yes,  by  an  express  arrangement. 

250.  And  you  have  control  over  it  in  the  university? — Yes,  as 
professor  ; and  in  the  gardens  as  regius  keeper. 

251.  Do  you  know  the  garden  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

262.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  subserve  the  interests  of  science 
if  Trinity  College  were  to  present  its  herbarium  to  a public  insti- 
tution, where  it  would  be  available  to  others  than  university 
students? — I think  it  should  be  open  to  all,  and  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  all ; so  much  so  that  I have  arranged  collections 
expressly  for  the  public.  I have  not  only  made  a special  collec- 
tion for  students,  but  particular  divisions — geographical  divisions — 
of  plants  of  Europe,  Africa,  America,  and  so  on,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  studying  for  special  objects,  and  of  those  intending 
to  go  abroad  ; and  if  the  herbarium  were  taken  to  a good  room, 
near  fresh  plants,  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  all — 
letting  the  university  have  the  care  of  it. 

253.  How  far  is  the  garden  from  the  university? — It  is  a 
good  half-hour’s  walk. 

254.  Then  it  is  comparable  with  the  public  gardens  at  Glas- 
nevin  ? — The  distance  is  about  the  same. 

255.  Do  you  think  that  others  than  students  consult  the 
herbarium  ? — Yes,  large  numbers.  We  are  always  glad  to  accom- 
modate them. 

256.  Do  you  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  amateur  botanists 
to  superintend  your  garden  ?— No  ; I think  it  would  be  a needless 
addition.  I report  directly  to  the  Office  of  Works.  Formerly  it 
used  to  be  to  the  Exchequer  ; but  now  the  Office  of  Works  have 
taken  it  under  their  care,  and  Lord  John  Manners  is  at  the  head 
of  the  garden. 

257.  Are  you  in  the  same  position  as  Kew  Gardens? — Yes.  I 
give  in  my  report  once  a.  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
regard  to  the  expense,  to  the  Office  of  Works.  I am  responsible 
for  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  money. 

258.  Then  you  are  as  completely  separate  from  the  university 
as  the  Kew  Gardens  are  from  the  Dniversity  of  London  ? — Yes, 
as  completely  so. 

259.  Would  you  think  it  an  arrangement  that  would  work 
well  if  a body  like  Trinity  College  were  to  place  its  herbarium  at 
Glasnevin  under  the  control  of  its  own  professor,  or  would  the 
proper  person  be  the  keeper  of  the  gardens  ? — I am  very  much 
disposed  to  think  that  as  the  herbarium  is  more  of  a scientific 
collection  intended  for  students,  it  would  be  better  to  put  it 
under  a professor.  Perhaps  that  may  be  because  we  have  it  so  here. 
Even,  though  the  garden  did  not  belong  to  the  university,  still  I 
think  an  arrangement  might  be  made  whereby  the  university 

22679.  c 
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Frofessor  students  could  visit  the  herbarium,  and  have  it  in  charge  of  the 

Baym.  pj-ofessor,  although  the  gardens  might  he  regulated  by  another 
17  July  1868.  person. 

260.  And  you  would  say  that  a botanic  garden  would  be  a more 

suitable  place  for  a scientific  herbarium  than  a central  museum 
in  the  city  ? — I should  say  so. 

261.  Wliat  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — The  facility  of  comparing  it 
with  the  living  plants  ; you  ought  to  have  the  library,  the  living- 
plants,  and  the  dry  plants  together.  I do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  objection  to  a competent  person  taking  charge  of  a her- 
barium, provided  it  was  made  available  to  the  professor  and  the 
university. 

262.  And  you  think  that  the  professor  should  have  the  arrange- 
nient? — I think  so.  He  is  best  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

263.  Does  the  present  arrangement  work  satisfactorily  ? — It  is 
quite  distinct.  We  report  to  the  Office  of  Works  every  month  the 
accounts,  which  are  regularly  docketed  and  signed  b}^  me.  I go 
over  the  accounts  with  the  curator.  The  accounts  are  also  given 
in  at  the  end  of  the  yeai-. 

264.  Who  appointed  the  curator? — He  was  appointed  by  myself, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  board.  I think  they  may  do  it  them- 
selves after  this.  Lord  John  Manners,  or  whoever  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Works  Department,  pays  us  a visit  generally  once  a year. 
He  inspects  the  arrangements,  sees  how  the  money  is  dispensed, 
and  so  on ; and  a report  is  sent  up  as  to  what  may  be  required 
for  the  garden.  There  is  no  one  between  me  and  the  Board  of 
Works. 

265.  Ton  are  secretary  of  the  Koyal  Society? — Yes. 

266.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  subsidy  the 
society  receives  from  Government  ? — We  receive  300Z.,  which 
just  pays  our  rent  and  taxes. 

267.  Have  you  any  collection? — We  had  at  one  time,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  public  museum,  and  now  only  a little 
remains. 

268.  What  remains  of  the  museum  ? — What  remains  is  a few 
fossils  which  were  given  in  connexion  with  certain  papers  read, 
and  they  were  kept.  We  are  anxious  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
public  museum. 

269.  The  fossils  would  thereby  be  much  better  seen? — Yes; 
they  are  quite  out  of  place.  We  require  more  room  for  books. 

270.  Do  I understand  from  you  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  a 
museum  should  be  appended  to  a scientific  institution  ? — I think 
it  is  better  when  you  have  it  altogether. 

271.  Do  you  think  the  position  of  the  Koyal  Society  satis- 
factory ? — We  want  accommodation  ; we  want  room  for  books  ; 
greatly  more  room  altogether.  That  is  what  we  chiefly  want. 
We  have  also  a badly-ventilated  building. 

272.  You  have  no  direct  communication  or  connexion  with  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  here  ? — No. 

273.  You  are  as  independent  of  them  as  of  the  Koyal  Society 
of  London  ?— Yes. 
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27-i.  Have  you  a lease  ? — Yes ; but  it  will  be  out  in  seven  years. 

275.  Have  you  a lease  of  the  apartments  ? — Yes,  only  a lease  ; 
and  we  may  be  turned  out  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures. 

276.  But  if  the  board  could  give  you  more  accommodation  you 
would  be  ready  to  pay  for  it  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

277.  Do  you  publish  antiquarian  papers  ? — Ye.s,  occasionally. 
We  have  published  papers  by  Sir  James  Simpson  and  Dr.  John 
Muir.  We  take  papers  when  we  can,  and  are  quite  ready  to 
publish  them. 

278.  In  fact,  you  do  not  exclude  antiquarian  papei’S  from  your 
transactions  ? — We  are  glad  to  get  them. 

279.  Would  there  be  more  good  done  from  greater  combina- 
tion of  these  societies  ? — If  your  museums  were  to  be  collected 
under  their  proper  head,  I believe  they  would  have  a far  better 
effect. 

280.  What  is  the  fund  you  have  available  for  publication  ? — 
Simply  a subscription  by  the  members. 

281.  How  many  members  are  there  ? — I think  about  300  who 
pay  an  annual  subscription  for  a certain  number  of  years. 

282.  Has  any  union  between  the  two  societies  been  proposed  ? 
— I do  not  think  any  direct  union  has  been  proposed. 


Dublin  Castle,  Thursday,  17th.  September  1868. 


Peesent  : 

The  marquis  OP  KILDARE  in  the  Chaie. 
Geoeqe  Alexandee  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Yery  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Colonel  Lafean. 

Professor  Wyvillb  Thomson. 

Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary). 


Sir  Dominic  J.  Corrigan,  Bart.,  examined. 

283.  {Ohairmmi.)  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with 
the  .Zoological  Society  ? — I am  at  present  an  ex-president  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  council.  I was  for  five  years  president, 
I have  been  since  its  foundation  a member  of  the  body,  and  very 
nearly  since  its  foundation  a member  of  the  council. 

281.  Wfil  you  kindly  make  any  statement  you  like  with  refer- 
ence to  that  society  ? — I believe  the  purpose  for  which  the  council 
desired  me  to  trouble  you  with  my  presence  to-day  is  this. 
Under  your  Commission  they  hope  that  the  Zoological  Society 
will  be  considered  as  deserving  of  some  increased  grant  in  common 
with  some  of  the  other  societies,  and  they  have  sent  me  here 

c 2 
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Balfour. 

17  July  1868. 


Sir  D.  J. 
Corrigan,  Bari. 

17  Sept.  1868. 
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Sir  D.  J.  to-diiy  to  put  before  you  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  hope 
Corrigan, Bart,  your  favourable  consideration.  I will  make  my  notice  ol 
. iTT”,  arii  these  grounds  as  condensed  as  possible.  This  society  was  founded 
’’  ■ in  the  year  1831,  principally  by  debentures  issuedfor  the  purpose 

of  raising  a capital,  and  thus  it  began  life  under  the  most  un- 
favourable  of  all  circumstances — in  debt.  It  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  knowledge  of  natural  history,  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  of  physiology,  of  comparative  pathology,  or 
the  pathology  of  the  inferior  classes  of  animals  ; and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  atfording  recreation  to  the  y^oung  and  old  of  all  classes. 
It  had  necessarily  very^  much  to  contend  with  ; the  purchase 
of  living  animals  is  sometimes  very  expensive;  the  feeding  is 
very  expensive,  and  deaths  of  course  are  frequent.  We  had  not 
the  opportunities  of  purchase  of  animals,  or  of  donations,  which 
they  have  in  the  London  gardens ; for  while  the  latter  fre- 
quently get  donations  of  very  expensive  animals,  and  have  early 
facilities  of  purchase,  wm  are  deprived  of  both  these  sources  to 
a gi-eat  extent.  There  then  came  a curious  circum, stance  which 
did  us  harm,  and  it  was  this.  After  a great  deal  of  discussion, 
we  opiened  the  gardens  in  the  year  ISIl  to  the  humbler  classes 
of  the  city  on  Sundays  after  the  hour  of  divine  service  at  the 
nominal  entrance  fee  of  Id.  I can  hardly  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  obloquy  and  opposition  that  we  incurred  from  that.  However, 
we  persevered  ; and  for  that  I think  we  deserve  very  much  credit, 
for  we  were  the  first  public  body  in  the  United  Kingdom  that 
opened  the  institution  under  its  control  to  the  public  on  Sundays. 
Some  years  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  example  set  by  us, 
a parliamentary  committee  sat  upon  the  question  of  opening  the 
public  gardens  and  museums  in  and  around  London  in  a similar 
manner.  I cannot  at  the  present  moment  refer  to  the  report, 
nor  could  I lay  my  hand  upon  it,  but  I have  a distinct  recollection 
of  the  facts.  Our  example  was  adduced  in  favour  of  what  the 
parliamentary  committee  I’eported ; and  the  example,  that  we 
set  in  1841,  was  follow^ed,  12  years  afterwards,  by  the  opening  of 
Kew  Gardens  to  the  public  on  Sunday^s.  But  the  example,  although 
it  brought  great  good  by  withdrawing  the  people  from  public- 
houses,  and  bringing  them  into  the  open  air,  and  bringing  them 
together,  which  is  a great  means  of  making  them  well-tempered 
and  civil,  was  not  followed  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  Boyal 
Dublin  Society  until  18G4.  We  preceded  the  opening  of  those 
gardens  by  20  ymars.  Then  came  the  terrible  famine  years  ol 
1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1850.  How  we  struggled  through  those 
years  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  conceive  ; we  wmre  obliged 
to  sell  all  our  carnivora,  our  resources  had  fallen  so  low.  Then 
came  the  disturbances  of  Fenianism  and  the  cholera  visitation  in 
1866.  Thus  we  have  been  really  able  to  maintain  only  a bare 
existence ; we  have  never  been  able  to  lay  by  capital  to  erect 
buildings ; we  have  never  been  able  to  employ  a competent 
person  to  dissect  the  animals  that  die,  and  make  preparations  of 
skeletons.  The  result  of  that,  and  I think  it  a very  great  loss, 
has  been  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  lay  by  a supply  of  such 
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preparations  for  the  use  of  the  various  colleges,  schools,  and  edu-  Sir  D.  J. 
cational  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Liverpool,  Corngan,BarL 
Manchester,  and  various  other  places,  which  would  gladly  pur-  nsept.  i868. 

chase  them  if  we  had  the  means  of  preserving  them  from  being 

lost.  As  it  is  at  present,  when  a valuable  animal  dies,  the 
skeleton  of  which  might  bring  a good  many  pounds  if  laid  by  in 
a museum  by  us,  we  are  obliged  to  sell  it  within  48  hours.  We 
are  oblif^ed  to  send  notice  of  an  auction  to  those  persons  who 
desire  to  become  purchasers,  and  we  really  have  none,  except  the 
Collecm  of  Surgeons,  Trinity  College,  and  an  animal  staffer  in 
l^ublin  ; we  have  no  means  of  preserving  the  skeletons  and 
viscera.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  were  obliged  to  sell  in 
that  way  an  alligator  7 feet  long ; we  only  got  6s.  for  him, 
whereas  his  skeleton  and  viscera  would  be  worth  a great  many 
more  pounds  if  we  only  could  have  laid  them  by.  Again,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  making  preparations  of  large  animals, 
which  would  require  great  space.  From  time  to  time  we  have 
made  great  efforts  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  I have  taken 
my  share  in  these  efforts,  as  well  as  Professor  Haughton.  We 
built  the  fence  that  goes  round  the  gardens  by  a private  sub- 
scription ; we  have  collected  funds  for  buying  special  animals ; 
we  have  collected  funds  for  building  occasionally ; we  have 
got  donations  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  part  with.  For 
instance,  we  had  in  our  posse.ssion,  and  still  own,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  world  of  the  fossil  Plesiosaurus,  which 
was  presented  h}''  the  Marquis  of  Normanhy  to  Sir  Philipp 
Crampton,  who  kindly  gave  it  to  us.  We  had  not  the  means  of 
protecting  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  weather,  and  we  deposited 
it  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  wdiere  it  at 
present  is.  We  received  from  Mr.  Warren  a bequest  of  native 
birds,  the  work  of  his  life  ; we  had  no  place  to  put  them,  and  we 
have  deposited  them  also  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  I 
tliink  a large  building  where  we  could,  as  in  a museum,  collect 
our  skeletons  and  whatever  preparations  were  requisite  for 
teaching,  either  to  sell  them  or  give  them  as  donations  to  the 
various  educational  institutions  throughout  the  country,  would 
he  not  only  of  great  use  to  us,  but  it  would  he  of  the  greatest 
use  to  those  most  important  branches  of  the  natural  sciences, 
zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  and,  I may  add,  coujparative 
pathology.  In  the  year  1855,  on  our  representations,  and  upon 
investigation  of  the  way  in  which  matters  were  managed  in 
the  gardens,  the  Government  were  so  satisfied  that  we  deserved 
it,  that  they  gave  us  an  annual  grant  of  500Z.  per  annum,  which 
has  continued  up  to  the  present ; but,  with  this  and  our  own 
subscriptions,  the  receipts  are  quite  insufficient  for  the  purchase, 
the  support,  and  the  replacing  of  animals.  On  two  occasions 
the  council  have  been  obliged  to  advance  from  themselves,  on 
each  occasion  a sum  of  240i.  to  meet  our  current  expenses;  and 
this  has  been  repaid  by  10^.  a month,  the  payment  of  course 
extending  over  a very  long  time.  At  the  present  moment  we 
owe  in  that  way  a debt  of  1,90^.  in  10?.  shares.  I have  here  a 
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Sir  JD.  J.  table  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  last  nine  years,  from 
Corrigan,  Bart.  1559  to  the  present  time,  ivhicli  I beg  to  hand  in  : — ■ 


17  Sept.  1868, 


Year. 


From  April  30th  1858  to 

same  period  1859 

- 

„ „ 1859 

„ I860 

- 

„ I860 

„ 1861 

- 

„ „ 1861 

„ 1862 

- 

„ „ 1862 

„ 1863 

- 

„ 1863 

„ 1864 

- 

„ „ 1864 

„ 1865 

- 

„ „ 1865 

„ 1866 

- 

„ ,,  XOOJ  ,,  lOUU 

Fx’om  April  SOtli  to  December  31st,  18G6,  to  which 
date  the  accounts  are  now  made  up  (8  months). 
From  December  31st  1866  to  same  date  1867 


Annual  Receipts. 

Annual 

Expenditure. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1,724 

7 

2 

1,955 

2 

1,854 

5 

u 

2,082 

2 

3 

1,699 

16 

G 

1,698 

13 

1,691 

13 

8 ; 

1,465 

17 

0 

1,628 

4 

4:V 

1,673 

10 

7 

1,988 

14 

3 

1,934 

16 

4 

2,156 

5 

0 

2,069 

5 

83 

2,004 

0 

3 

2,046 

16 

1 

1,820 

14 

7 

1,808 

3 

3,126 

18 

G 

3,32a 

8 

4 

19,694 

19 

5 

: 20,063  15 

Average  of  receipts  for  the  9 years  and  8 mouths,  per  annum,  2,036/.  85.  Sd. 


Our  income  has  varied  during  these  several  years  from  1,700Z.  to 
3,OOOL  a year,  but  I must  observe  that  in  the  large  sums  which 
are  mentioned  in  that  account  (Dr.  Haughton  will  set  me  right 
if  I make  any  mistake)  there  are  included  the  sums  paid  to 
us  by  the  Government  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  for 
buildings. 

285.  {Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  A special  grant  of  1,5001.  in  the 
last  two  years. 

286.  (Sir  Dominic  Corrigan.)  That  should  be  deducted  from 
the  income  of  3,0001.  The  reason  of  the  “ eight  months  ” coming 
into  the  account  is,  that  last  year  we  changed  our  mode  of 
keeping  our  accounts,  thinking  that  instead  of  commencing  and 
ending  them  in  May,  the  more  proper  mode  was  to  let  them 
commence  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year  and  terminate  on 
the  last  day  of  December.  The  witness  then  handed  in  the 
following  account : — 


Average  of  Eeceipts  for  Nino  Ye.ars  and  Eight  Months,  from 
30th  April  185S  to  31st  December  1867. 


— 

Details  of  Receipts. 

Total  as  per  Tabic. 

Annual  and  life  subscriptions 

6d.  and  3d.  admissions  _ _ . 

Id.  admissions  _ _ _ 

Sale  of  animals  - 

Average  Government  grants 
Incidentals  and  subscriptions  for  special  pur- 
poses. 

! £ s.  d. 

j 249  3 G 

393  2 5 
411  2 3 
145  14  6 

650  0 0 
182  G 0 

£ s.  d. 
2,036  8 8 

2,036  8 8 

2,036  8 8 

Under  these  circumstances  the  task  the  council  have  entrusted  to 
me  is,  to  represent  that  it  appears  to  us,  that  our  gardens  having 
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reference  to  the  objects  which  I have  mentioned,  to  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  managed,  and  to  the  struggles  which  the 
society  has  made  to  maintain  them,  are  at  least  as  well  deserving 
as  any  other  department  of  science,  of  support ; and  I am  requested 
to  add,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  in  case  you  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  of  deeming  us  deserving  of  any  additional 
suppoi-t,  the  better  way  of  giving  that  aid  would  be  by  giving  an 
annual  grant  of  say  50()Z.  a year  to  the  gardens,  rather  than 
desultory  grants  as  has  been  done  hitherto.  My  reason  for  pre- 
suming to  offer  this  recommendation  is,  that  desultory  grants  are 
uncertain  ; and  if  we  have  not  the  money  to  make  pnrchases  when 
animals— and  large  animals  are  very  expensive — are  offered  for 
sale,  the  animals  are  sold  elsewhere.  It  happens  even  in  the  case 
of  small  sales  that  they  take  place  to  other  parties  in  consequence 
of  the  delay.  Opportunities  of  purchasing  a hippopotamus,  an 
elephant,  a giraffe,  a rhinoceros,  or  other  large  animal  of  that  sort 
might  offer,  and  a desultory  grant  would  be  of  little  use  to  us ; for 
the  Treasury  very  often  does  not  give  the  grant  until  a long  time 
after  the  application,  and  we  should  lose  the  animal  in  the  mean- 
time. We  prefer  very  much  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying- 
on  the  machinery  of  the  gardens  steadily,  and  enabling  us  at  once 
to  purchase  animals,  that  we  should  get  an  annual  grant.  I need 
not  add  that  that  annual  grant  might  be  given  to  us  under  any 
restrictions  that  you  might  think  necessary  as  to  the  laying  by 
of  a portion  of  it,  or  as  to  how  it  should  be  expended.  That  is 
all  I have  to  state.  I shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

287.  {Chairman)  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  probable 
expense  of  erecting  the  buildings  that  you  propose  for  dissections  ? 
— I should  say  the  expenditure  would  not  be  very  great,  for  of 
course  they  would  be  done  in  the  very  plainest  way.  We  are 
building  a very  large  aquarium  for  about  400^.,  and  I think  if  we 
were  to  treble  that,  say  l,200^.,^it  would  be  a very  fair  allowance 
for  a large  museum  for  our  purposes  ; but  I could  not  give  any- 
thing more  than  a very  rough  estimate. 

288.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  making  it  an 
exhibitional  museum? — Well,  I have  not  thought  of  that.  My 
impression  is  that  we  would  do  more  good  by  not  making  it  an 
exhibitional  museum ; for  between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
the  Dublin  Society,  and  the  Museum  of  Industry  in  Stephen’s 
Green,  if  these  three  were  joined  into  one  then  there  would  be 
an  exhibitional  museum.  If  we  were  to  make  ours  an  exhibitional 
museum  in  the  gardens  we  should  be  obliged  to  retain  the 
skeletons.  Now  my  view  is,  that  we  would  do  a great  deal 
more  good  by  selling  them  to  the  various  colleges  or  institutions 
in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  elsewhere,  that  might  require 
them. 

289.  {TiieP^ev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Do  you  think  that  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  or  Birmingham,  where  there  are  no  zoological 
gai  dens,  ^ the  medical  schools  would  avail  themselves  of  your 
preparations? — They  would;  but  they  cannot  get  them  under 
the  present  system.  I think  there  is  not  an  advanced  school  or 
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C(^ri  M Bart  ™ Ireland  or  England  that  would  not  purcbase  from  ns; 

1 L ' because  natural  history  and  comparative  anatomy  have  now 

17  Sept.  18C8.  become  sciences  in  the  vei-y  foremost  line  of  knowledge.  Natural 

history  is  to  some  extent  taught  in  the  national  schools.  I think 

that  even  schools  in  which  boys  of  12  or  13  or  14  years  of  age 
are  taught  would  be  glad  to  purchase  from  us ; and  we  should 
be  doing  very  great  good  by  having  the  specimens  for  them. 
In  the  Queen’s  colleges  at  present  the  collections  in  natural  history 
are  very  poor;  and  I may  say  they  are  nothing  throughout  the 
schools  in  the  country.  The  conclusion  to  which  I rather  come 
is,  that  our  museum  ought  to  be  altogether  a museum  for  the 
preservation  of  the  skeletons  and  viscera  of  animals,  according 
as  we  deem  it  fit  to  put  them  up  for  sale  to  the  various  schools 
that  want  them. 

290.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Would  you  propose  to  mount  the 
skeletons? — Well,  I would  be  inclined  to  say  so. 

291.  That  of  course  would  make  a difference  in  point  of  space? 
— It  would. 

292.  We  quite  understand  your  wish  to  establish  a sort  of 
house  for  anatomical  preparations,  where  the  preparations  would 
be  made  by  your  own  officers ; but  the  quantity  of  space  you 
require  would  necessarily  depend  on  whether  you  put  those 
skeletons  up,  or  whether  you  allowed  them  to  remain  in  boxes?— 
I think,  with  regard  to  that,  there  are  some  skeletons  that  we 
might  allow  to  remain  in  boxes,  and  probably  others  that  we 
would  like  to  put  up  ; but  the  space  would  be,  diminished  in  this 
way,  that  the  skeletons  would  not  be  permanently  there.  Suppos- 
ing we  put  ujo  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant  or  a camel,  I don’t  cal- 
culate that  it  would  be  kept  there  for  many  years.  My  wish  would 
be  to  sell  them  ; and  though  of  course  much  more  space  would 
be  required  for  putting  them  up  as  you  mention  than  for  putting 
them  away  disjointed  in  boxes,  yet  I think  that  is  a question 
wdiich  should  be  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  council.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  as  far  as  can  be  done  they  ought  to  be  put  up ; 
but  Dr.  Haughton  will  be  a better  authority  on  that  point  than 
I am.  I would  like  to  see  them  put  up,  for  there  is  always  a 
risk  of  loss  and  dismemberment  if  the  bones  are  thrown  away  in 
boxes. 

293.  It  would  make  a great  difference,  because  if  you  were  to 
have  them  put  up,  the  skilled  labour  that  you  would  have  to 
employ  would  form  a large  item  of  expense  ?— It  would. 

294.  If  you-  wish  to  dismember  the  animals,  that  can  be  done 
by  a skilful  journeyman,  who  can  preserve  all  the  bon^s  ; and  I 
venture  to  think  you  would  find  that  that  plan  would  be  much 
better,  for  many  museums  would  greatly  prefer  to  have  the  dis- 
membered bones,  because  they  would  like  to  have  them  to  set  up 
in  any  fashion  that  they  pleased  ? — I think  we  might  do  every- 
thing in  this  way  : let  the  skeletons  and  bones  not  be  set  up,  but 
merely  dried  and  macerated  by  a person  who  would  not  recpiire 
a very  large  salary,  and  put  into  boxes  ; and  whenever  parties 
asked  us  for  the  skeletons  they  could  have  them  in  what  form 
they  pleased. 
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{Professor  Thomson.)  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  SirD.J. 
there  should  be  throughout  the  schools  of  the  country  types  of  Corri<jan,Bart. 
the  different  groups  ; and  it  would  make  a great  difference  in  the  j7  Sept.  1868. 

profit  to  you  if  you  could  sell  them  set  up.  If  you  had  men  to  

set  them  up  you  would  get  ten  times  more  for  them  1 — With  re- 
gard to  sending  them  through  the  country  to  be  used  as  types  in 
the  different  schools,  the  masters  of  the  schools  and  colleges  might 
not  be  capable  of  setting  them  up,  they  might  not  have  per- 
sons to  put  them  together ; and  in  that  case  we  certainly  would 
get  much  more  for  them  than  for  the  bones  merely  thrown 
together.  So  that  it  comes  back  to  this,  that  we  might  keep 
them  in  both  ways ; the  matter  might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  couucil.  With  regard  to  any  plan  of  a building,  the  expense 
would  be  merely  in  increasing  its  length  ; we  would  not  have  to 
increase  its  height  or  its  width.  Instead  of  a museum  of  100  feet 
long,  we  might  put  up  one  of  200  feet  long.  The  end  walls 
would  be  the  same,  and  there  would  be  just  the  expense  of  so 
many  additional  feet  of  side  walls  and  roof.  Considering  the 
plan  of  the  building,  I would  rather  have  it  put  up  of  a con- 
siderable size  at  once. 

29G.  I understand  you  to  pi-opose  the  erection  of  what  would 
be  called  a temporary  museum  ? — Precisely. 

297.  You  would  not  propose  to  establish  an  exhibitional 
museum  ? — No. 

298.  With  respect  to  a grant,  I understand  you  to  say  that  if 
500^.  a year  additional  to  what  is  now  allowed  were  granted,  it 
would  be  sufficient.  There  is  at  present  only  a grant  of  500?. 
a year  ? — There  is. 

299.  And  you  would  make  it  1,000?.  ? — 1,000?. 

300.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  I understand  you  to  express  an 
opinion  to  the  Commissioners,  in  fact  you  have  expressed  it  very 
clearly  with  regard  to  dead  animals,  that  we  do  not  make  suffi- 
ciently available  to  the  general  public  the  advantages  we  possess 
in  having  a zoological  garden,  which  are  very  gi’eat.  There  are 
some  other  questions  with  regard  to  rendering  the  garden  avail- 
able for  general  purposes  which  I would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on.  AVe  have  tried,  as  you  must  be  aware,  from  time  to 
time,  many  experiments  in  the  breeding  of  animals  in  these 
gardens — domestic  animals  with  wild  animals.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  such  experiments  ought  to  be  continued ; that  they  would 
lead  to  any  advantages  useful  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
animals  connected  with  profitable  breeding.  These  experiments 
cost  money  ? — I am  sure  that  the  breeding  has  been  of  use,  for 
this  very  day  I met  a gentleman  who  told  me  that  he  has. now, 
he  thinks,  the  best  breed  of  pigs  in  the  county  of  Dublin — a cross 
breed  that  he  got  from  our  wild  boar. 

301.  The  Mexican  wild  boar.  You  are  aware  that  we  sold  our 
Persian  half-bred  goats  into  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  where  they 
have  been  greatly  admired  ? — I think  I recollect  the  fact. 

302. ^  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  continue  these  experiments  ? 

' I think  that  is  one  of  the  great  objects  for  which  the  garden 
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■was  set  up,  that  we  should  cross  the  tame  animals  with  the  wild, 
and  see  the  result. 

303.  These  experiments  cost  money  ? — Of  course  they  do. 

304.  With  regard  to  the  dietary  of  animals  our  attention  was 
drawn  some  time  ago  to  our  monkeys,  in  connexion  with  the 
diseases  they  died  of,  and  we  found  that  they  did  not  die  of  con- 
sumption, as  we  thought,  but  of  diseases  more  allied  to  scur-py 
from  sameness  of  diet ; can  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  what 
the  result  of  the  experiments  on  that  occasion  was  in  the  changing 
of  their  food  ? — I did  not  note  these  matters.  I thought  that  in 
a commission  of  this  kind  it  might  not  be  well  to  go  into  minute 
details  as  to  medical  matters ; but  I well  recollect  the  circum- 
stance, and  I think  you  were  on  the  committee  of  in^vestigation 
into  the  diseases  of  the  monkey  tribe  and  animals  of  that  kind. 
They  did  not  die,  as  you  observe,  from  consumption  ; and  by 
vaiying  their  diet,  and  giving  them  fruit,  rice,  oranges,  and  apples 
we  have  improved  very  much  the  health  of  these  animals  and 
lessened  the  diseases  under  which  they  previously  suffered.  And, 
as  ymu  have  alluded  to  it,  I think  that  by  following  up  what  I 
have  designated  as  comparative  pathology,  that  is,  observing  the 
effects  of  diet  and  keeping  records  of  the  diseases  of  the  animals, 
and,  if  necessary,  specimens  of  them  and  drawings,  we  should  do 
a great  deal  of  good  both  in  respect  to  the  rearing  of  animals 
and  the  attaining  by  comparison  a more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  diseases  of  the  human  race. 

305.  Do  you  think  such  investigations,  although  attended  with 
expense,  likely  to  lead  to  profitable  results  ? — There  cannot  be  a 
question  of  it.  Our  stomachs  are  very  like  the  stomachs  of  some 
of  those  animals. 

306.  Do  you  remember  some  years  ago  Dr.  Foot  and  other 
members  forming  themselves  into  a committee  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  intestinal  worms  of  animals  in  the  gardens? — 
I do. 

307.  Do  you  think  those  inquiries  were  valuable  ? — I look  on 
them  in  the  present  state  of  science  as  absolutely  necessary. 

SOS.  Do  you  think  that  observations  on  the  different  kinds  of 
worms  produced  in  different  kinds  of  animals  by  different  kinds 
of  food  might  have  an  indirect  bearing  on  our  own  species  ? — I 
think  a very  direct  bearing.  We  occasionally  get  an  energetic 
man  like  JJr.  Foot,  but  after  a few  years  he  must  drop  off,  for 
he  cannot  give  time  to  it.  A part  of  the  5001.  a year  for  which 
we  ask  could  not  be  better  expended  than  in  paying  a man  who 
would  give  his  time  to  the  examination  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
animals,  and  the  effects  of  dietary,  and  the  keeping  of  a record  of 
the  pathology  of  the  diseases  of  the  animals  that  died,  just  as 
such  records  are  kept  in  the  army  of  the  deaths  of  soldiers  in 
hospital. 

30.9.  {Professor  Htixley)  You  are  aware  that  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  have  established  an  officer  of  that  kind  ? — 
They  have,  a prosector ; and  I think  the  office  a most  necessary 
one. 
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310.  What  do  they  pay  him  ? — I do  not  know  of  a certainty,  sir  I).  J. 

hnt  I think  about  200?.  a year.  ” Corrigan, Bart. 

311.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  dMoulty  in  getting  a 

young  man  in  Dublin  at  a moderate  rate  to  discharge  such  duties  ? 

— I do  not ; but  I am  not  an  advocate  for  low  salaries,  for  which 
I think  you  get  very  bad  articles.  If  London  gives  200?.  or 
300?.  a year,  less  than  the  half  of  that  ought  to  be  enough  here, 
because  the  gardens  are  not  very  extensive. 

312.  (Chairman.)  Would  his  practice  be  confined  to  your 
gardens? — Oh,  no  ; he  might  do  anything  else;  but  we  would 
require  that  the  moment  an  animal  died  he  would  not  allow  any- 
thing else  to  interfere  with  his  work  for  us.  For  instance,  if  an 
animal  died  on  a warm  day  in  summer  we  should  not  accept  as 
an  excuse  from  our  officer  for  not  examining  the  remains  that  he 
had  other  avocations.  He  should  examine  the  animal  within  six 
or  twelve  hours. 

313.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Although  we  have  not,  as  you 
think,  made  sufficient  use,  from  the  want  of  funds,  of  our  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  comparative  pathology,  yet  I think  you  will 
admit  to  the  Commission  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
presented  the  Plesiosaurus  to  the  Dublin  Society;  there  is  a 
skeleton  of  a lion  in  that  society’s  museum  also  ; and  there  is  a 
skeleton  of  an  elephant  in  Trinity  College  Museum,  which  was 
presented  to  them  in  Dr.  Harrison’s  time  1 — I think  so. 


314.  Then  your  evidence  is,  that  as  far  as  we  could  we  made 
those  advantages  available,  and  that  we  have  been  stopped  by 
the  want  of  resources  ? — I must  say  that  as  far  as  I know — and 
I have  laboured  in  the  council — we  did  eveiything  that  men  could 
do  during  so  many  years.  I think  we  got  the  grant  for  building 
partly,  or  very  much  in  consequence  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s 
very  favourable  notice  of  our  management  in  a former  commission. 
He  was  greatly  pleased  with  all  we  did. 

(Capt.  Donnelly.)  1 think  you  will  find  it  was  after  Mr. 
Bruce’s  visit  in  1865.  He  was  then  vice-president. 

315.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton  to  ivitness.)  There  is  one  other 
question  I would  like  to  ask  you.  You  handed  in  an  account  of 
our  general  sources  of  income ; did  you  distinguish  between  the 
Ic?.  and  the  Gc?.  visitors  in  it  ? — Yes. 


316.  The  “etcetera”  after  the  figure  “ 6c?.”  means  that  3c?.  was 
charged  for  the  admission  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  ? — 
We  abolished  the  3c?.  charge,  and  it  is  now  a honafide  6c?. 

3lL  What  was  the  result  of  the  6c?.  and  the  Ic?.  charges  during 
he  nine  years  ? — The  average  receipt  for  nine  years  from  the 
Got.  admissions  was  398?.  in  round  numbers,  and  from  the  Ic?. 
admissions  411?.  The  penny  admissions  brought  in  more. 

_ 318.  These  numbers  evidently  fluctuate.  You  remember  that 
intlie  year  1866  the  cholera  was  in  Dublin ; our  6c?.  admissions  in 
fl,  + considerably.  What  would  you  attribute 

a 0.  Vvho  paid  those  sixpences,  Dublin  people  mostly,  or 
strangers  ?— I should  say  both.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  divide 
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them,  but  I should  say  both  causes  operated.  When  the  cholera 
was  here  people  fled  out  of  the  city. 

319.  The  visitors  from  the  country  coining  to  Dublin  contri- 
buted largely.  Is  it  to  that  cause  that  you  attribute  the  falling 
off  of  the  Cd.  visitors  in  the  cholera  year  ; the  Id.  visitors 
seem  to  have  kept  up  pretty  well ; they  produced  3791  ? — I he  Id. 
visitors  are  principally  furnished  by  the  population  of  Dublin 
and  its  suburbs. 

320.  And  the  6d.  visitors  were  both  from  Dublin  and  the 
provinces? — From  both;  in  the  cholera  year  there  were  fewer 
visitors  in  Dublin ; people  had  not  the  inclination  to  go.  Both 
causes  probably  operated. 

321.  What  have  you  set  down  the  average  of  subscribers  at  tor 
the  nine  years? — The  annual  and  life  subscribers  at  2I9h 

322.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Can  you  distinguish  between  the  life 
and  the  annual  subscribers  ? — They  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
account. 

323.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  I have  taken  a particular  year, 
and  I find  that  in  it  there  were  415  members  altogether,  life  and 
annual,  so  I take  it  that  nearly  half  of  your  members  paid  the 
life  composition.  I suppose  that  something  like  that  is  the  case  ? 
— The  life  subscription  is  sometimes  paid  in  another  way. 

324.  (jifr.  Hamilton.)  What  is  the  advantage  of  being  a life 
member  ? — When  he  pays  the  life  subscription  he  has  no  annual 
subscription  to  pay.  It  saves  persons  from  being  called  on 
yearly.  He  pays  1 0 guineas,  and  then  he  is  free  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

325.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Do  jmu  consider  that  there  is 
any  feeling  at  present  in  Dublin  against  the  gardens  being 
opened  after  the  hours  of  divine  service  ? — Oh,  not  the  slightest. 

326.  You  think  that  it  has  disappeared  ? — Well,  I would  not 
say  that  it  has  totally  disappeared,  but  I think  it  has  disappeared 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  may  consider  that  it  has  practically 
disappeared. 

327.  In  fact,  the  advantages  of  opening  the  gardens  on  Sundays 
have  put  down  the  prejudices  against  it  ? — We  have  now  no 
objections.  We  don’t  allow  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquors 
in  the  gardens.  We  don’t  allow  spirits,  beer,  or  porter  to  be 
sold.  We  have  frequently  5,000  or  6,000  people  in  the  gardens 
on  a Sunday.  I am  not  aware  that  we  ever  have  had  an  instance 
worth  noticing  of  any  confusion  or  misbehaviour,  and  it  brings 
the  people  away  from  whisky-drinldng  houses  and  bad  air,  and 
induces  the  tradesmen’s  ivives,  which  I think  is  a very  important 
thing,  though  it  may  appear  ridiculous  to  notice  it,  to  compete 
with  one  another  as  to  the  dressing  of  themselves  and  their 
children.  The  wife  of  A.B.  comes  to  the  gardens  on  Sunday  and 
sees  that  the  wife  of  C.D.  has  a better  bonnet  than  she  has,  and 
so  she  brushes  up  her  husband  to  get  her  a good  bonnet. 

328.  {Chairman)  Do  you  think  the  establishment  of  the  People’s 
Park  has  interfered  with  the  gardens  ? — I don’t  think  it  has. 
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329.  (The  Mev.  Dr.  Ilaughton.)  Has  it  been  beneficial? — We  SirV.J. 

were  afraid  of  it  at  first,  but  we  found  that  people,  after  Corngan,Sart. 
looking  at  the  flowers,  came  in  to  look  at  the  animals.  After  the  j-.  ^ept  ”is68 

opening  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Glasnevin  in  1SG3,  we  — 

thought  that  it  Avould  do  an  injmy  to  us,  but  it  did  not.  I thinic 

each  garden  has  helped  the  other.  The  people  have  got  a taste 
for  going  to  see,  and  if  not  studying,  at  least  enjoying  both 
animals  nnd  plants,  and  flowers. 

330.  (Professor  Huxley?)  Bo  you  consider  that  the  penny 
admission  on  Sunday  is  practically  a free  admission  ? — I think  so. 

331.  Is  there  any  day  in  the  week  on  which  the  admission  is 
equally  free  ? — No. 

332.  Bo  you  recognize  the  great  holydays,  such  as  Easter  Mon- 
day, &c.  ?— No.  We  did  ; but  we  abolished  them,  and  I think 
for  a veiy  good  reason.  We  found  that  when  there  was  a 
holyday  in  the  week  on  which  the  gardens  were  opened  at  that 
rate,  we  had  a very  different  class  of  people  from  those  who 
came  there  on  Sundays.  An  immense  mob  came  ; they  were  not 
well-behaved  or  very  manageable,  and  some  of  them  came 
tipsy.  It  occurred  to  us  then,  after  a good  deal  of  thought, — and 
I believe  Professor  Haughton  concurred  with  me  in  taking  this 
course, — that  as  we  had  every  Sunday  in  the  year  an  admission 
for  a penny,  it  wa.s  quite  enough  for  those  who  wished  to  come 
there,  and  to  whom  the  boon  should  be  given,  and  that  we  did 
not  do  any  good  worth  noting,  but  rather  brought  some  ill- 
behaved  people  there  on  holydays.  We  therefore  even  abolished 
the  admissions  on  Christmas-day  for  Id.  We  have,  therefore, 
abolished  every  admission  for  Id.  except  on  Sundays.  We  tried 
it  in  another  way ; we  opened  the  gardens  at  5 o’clock  in  the 
evening  for  Id.  a few  years  ago,  in  the  expectation  that  tradesmen 
and  people  of  that  class,  after  their  labours  were  over  in  summer, 
would  come  out  there  with  their  wives  and  children.  AVe  found 
that  they  did  not  come.  A man  coming  home,  suppose  at  fi 
o’clock,  after  his  labour,  is  not  well  inclined  to  get  up  and  go  out 
and  walk  a distance.  AYe  found  that  instead  of  benefiting  them, 
we  enabled  the  stingy  respectable  people  to  avail  themselves  of 
our  kindness ; for  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  just  before  5 
o’clock  carriages  with  ladies  in  them,  and  gentlemen  on  horseback 
who  waited  until  the  clock  struck  and  then  came  in  for  a penny 
so  we  shut  that  up ; and  we  have  confined  our  penny  admissions, 
and  I think  most  properly,  to  Sundays. 

333.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  You  forgot  to  state  what  the 
terms  of  admission  are  with  regard  to  schools  ? — I am  glad  you 
reminded  me  of  that,  which  is  very  important.  We  admit  the 
boys  of  all  charitable  and  regimental  schools  free,  only  requiring 
that  they  shall  send  a sufficient  number  of  care-takers  with  them, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  men  to  mind  100  or  200 
boys.  All  we  require,  therefore,  is  a master,  or  two  or  three 
other  persons  responsible  for  looking  after  them.  Every  week  in 
the  year  we  have  a number  of  children  from  the  various  schools 
in  the  garden,  and  they  are  all  admitted  gratis. 
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334.  (Professor  Huxley.)  I suppose  you  base  this  claim  for  sup- 
port on  tbe  ground  that  you  do  practically  admit  large  portions 
of  the  public  free  ? — I think  so. 

335.  "Of  course  as  a private  society  you  would  hardly  have 
standing  ground  in  asking  for  State  support  ? — I think  that  is 
a very  strong  ground  which  jmu  have  mentioned,  because  really 
the  admission  at  Id.  on  Sundays  is  practically  gratis. 

336.  I presume  it  would  be  on  that  ground  that  you  ask  the 
subsidy  ? — Well,  that  is  one  of  the  grounds  ; but  I really  would 
attach  very  great  value  to  the  advantages  we  could  confer  upon 
educational  institutions  by  collecting  supplies  of  skeletons  and 
preparations  of  animals  for  the  teaching  of  natural  history  through 
the  various  schools. 

337.  But  these  you  would  sell  ? — Oh,  yes  ; but  if  we  sold  them 
we  would  apply  the  money  to  keeping  up  the  supply.  It  would 
not  be  money  that  we  would  fund  or  apply  to  profit  in  anj'  way. 
If  we  sold  the  remains  of  animals  we  would  not  apply  the  pro- 
duce to  any  other  purpose  than  the  supplying  of  other  animals. 
It  would  do  the  public  good,  without  being  a heavy  tax  on  any 
one  person. 

338.  But  still  you  would  base  your  principal  argument  for  ob- 
taining a .subsidy  from  the  State  on  the  ground  that  you  are  doing 
the  public  a service? — I think  that  is  the  ground.  Yes,  we  are. 

339.  You  admit  that  100,000  people  pay  Id.  for  admission  to 
the  gardens  every  year  (I  have  taken  an  average  of  three  years 
running)  ? — As  a contrast,  without  intending  the  observation  for 
the  disadvantage  of  London,  in  that  city  precisely  the  opposite 
plan  to  ours  is  followed.  The  Zoological  Garden  of  London  is 
not  open  on  Sundays  to  either  poor  or  rich  for  payment.  It  is 
open  on  that  day  only  to  members.  I think,  therefore,  that  we 
do  more  good  than  they  do  on  Sundays. 

340.  Does  not  the  difference  you  mention  between  the  two 
societies  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  London  society  not  only 
receives  no  subsidy  from  Government,  but  pays  COOk  a year  rent 
for  its  ground  ? — I don’t  like  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  not  opening  their  gardens,  and,  in  making  the  ob- 
servation that  our  system  is  different,  I do  it  without  imputing 
any  blame  whatever  to  London,  but  merely  say  that  I prefer  my 
own  system. 

341.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  distance  of  the  gar- 
dens from  the  city  influences  any  part  of  the  population  that 
comes  to  them  on  Sundays  ? — I don’t  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  a better  situation  for  the  gardens.  They  are  near  the  part 
of  the  city  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  can  walk  there  on 
Sundays ; and  those  who  are  rich  have  their  vehicles  and  can  go 
there  when  they  like.  I would  not  change  the  situation  of  the 
gardens. 

342.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Then  you  would  not  bring 
the  gardens  to  Stephen’s  Green,  like  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ? — 
Some  years  ago  my  opinion  was  asked  about  that,  and  I said, 
“ If  it  be  done  you  will  get  houses  in  Stephen’s  Green  for 
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“ nothing,  for  I defy  anyone  to  sleep  with  wolves  and  hyienas 
“ howling'  from  sunset  to  sunrise.” 

343.  (T/t-6  Y^evy  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  You  spoke  of  the  dissection 
of  dead  animals  and  the  observation  of  their  diseases  during 
sickness.  I am  not  sure  if  I understood  you  as  proposing 
to  give  facilities  to  the  medical  schools  of  Dublin  for  studying  the 
diseases  of  animals  in  your  gardens  and  dissecting  room? — I don’t 
know  that  I exactly  put  it  in  that  way.  If  you  mean  that  any 
persons  from  medical  schools  would  have  liberty  to  go  out  and 
dissect  there,  that  could  not  be  done,  because  we  should  have  a 
responsible  person  to  do  it.  The  records  of  the  diseases,  and  the 
preparations,  and  the  opportunities  of  being  present  at  the  dis- 
sections, would  be  open  to  them. 

344.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaughton.)  If  I understood  Dr.  EusseU 
right,  he  understands  that  at  present  they  have  certain  advan- 
tages with  regard  to  dead  animals — they  can  purchase  them. 
You  would  not  exclude  them  from  such  purchases  ? Supposing 
they  chose  to  pay  a proper  price  for  a dead  animal,  you  would 
stUl  let  the  medical  schools  of  Dublin  purchase  it  instead  of 
dissecting  it  on  your  premises  ? — I would  a great  deal  rather  sell 
it  to  them  at  once — seU  it  well,  and  get  the  money  for  it ; but, 
from  my  experience,  we  cannot  get  that  to  any  extent,  Our 
only  purchasers,  as  I have  said,  are  the  Dublin  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Trinity  College,  and  an  animal  dealer. 

345.  And  j'ou  would  stdl  allow  them  to  purchase  for  a good 
price  ? — I would  ; but  in  place  of  putting  a dead  animal  up  to 
auction  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  at  present,  and  giving  an  animal 
worth  101.  for  5s.,  I would  put  an  upset  price  on  the  animal. 
That  is,  taking  the  case  of  the  crocodile  which  died  the  other  day, 
we  would  say  that  its  carcase  was  worth  107,  and  if  no  one  offered 
that  amount  we  would  preserve  it  in  our  museum  and  sell  it  our- 
selves whenever  a fitting  opportunity  occurred.  But  if  the  learned 
bodies  mentioned  were  to  offer  nearly  as  much  for  the  fresh 
skeleton  and  viscera  as  we  thought  we  ought  to  get  for  them, 
I would  much  rather  sell  to  them.  I would  continue  the 
auction,  but  with  the  price  marked  on  each  animal. 

346.  {Mr.  Samilton.)  In  fact  your  proposition  is  made  mainly 
TOth  a view  to  improving  your  revenue  ? — I hope  we  have  a 
higher  motive,  and  that  is  the  desire  of  extending  education ; 
and  if  that  could  be  done  at  the  same  time  with  improving  our 
revenue,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  combine  the  two. 

347.  With  regard  to  the  proposition  of  increasing  your  grant,  I 
understand  you  to  propose  that  an  additional  6001.  a year  should 

e given  in  commutation  of  what  you  caU  desultory  grants  ? — 
i es,  or  more  if  you  give  it. 

348.  Do  you  apprehend  that  a regular  grant  has  the  effect  of 

life  subscriptions?— I do  not  think  it  has. 

^ ■ {The  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaughton.)  Might  it  not  increase  them  by 
p acing  the  society  on  a more  stable  footing.  People  run  away 
lom  a poor  society.  If  a society  is  well  before  the  wind  its 
lenas  rally  round  it  better  than  when  it  is  in  poverty  ?— I don’t 
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Sir  D.  J.  think  I could  lay  down  any  general  principle.  My  experience  of 
Corrigan,  Bart,  institutions  is  that  it  is  very  much  better^  for  tliem  to  he 

17  Sept  IS68  always  in  debt.  I was  once  very  nearly  ruining  a charitable 

institution  with  which  I was  connected  by  showing  a balance  to 

its  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Another  way  in  which  a grant 
would  serve  us  would  be  by  showing  that  the  Government  took 
an  interest  in  us  as  being  deserving  of  it.  But  it  would  also 
enable  us  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  gardens  by  having 
a much  greater  number  of  animals,  and  thus  inducing  subscribers 
and  visitors  to  come  to  us,  it  would  enable  us  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  of  the  gardens  over  a much  wider  sphere  than  it  occu- 
pies at  present ; so  that  the  advantage  of  bringing  persons  to  the 
gardens  would  be  promoted  by  the  increased  facilities  we  should 
present  for  the  study  of  natural  history  and  the  preparation  of 
skeletons. 

350.  {Mt.  Hamilton)  You  pay  no  rent  for  your  ground?— 
No;  if  we  did  we  might  as  well  be  bankrupt  at  once. 

351.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  It  is  part  of  the  park  ?— It  is, 
and  the  Government  have  power  to  take  it  back  at  any  time. 
We  have  not  liberty  to  cut  down  a single  tree  without  the  per- 
mis.sion  of  the  park  ranger. 

352.  For  an  average  of  the  last  nine  years  the  income  of  the 
society,  independent  of  assistance  from  the  public  funds,  amounted 
to  something  like  2,000k  a year? — No  ; the  Government  grants 
are  included  in  that. 

353.  Then  the  Government  grants  are  a fourth  part  of  your 
income  ?■ — About  that. 

354.  (Mr.  Hamilicrn.)  Has  the  income  been  regular,  or  has 
there  been  a falling  off  or  an  increase  of  late  years  ? — I find  on 
referring  to  1858  that  the  receipts  were  1,700k  in  round  numbers. 
They  fell  down  to  1,600k  in  round  numbers  in  1863.  They  have 
since  that  rather  increased,  and  I think  they  are  pretty  steady 
now. 

355.  {Professor  Huxley)  249k  of  subscriptions  is  a very  small 
sum  for  a large  city  like  .Dublin? — I think  it  is;  but  I assure 
you  that  that  has  not  been  from  the  want  of  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  council.  If  we  could  only  get  in  political  and  sectarian 
elements,  we  might  perhaps  have  larger  subscriptions. 

356.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  That  250k  represents  500 

members  ? — Yes.  If  you  look  to  the  list  you  will  find  that  the 

life  members  are  two  to  one  in,  I think,  nearly  all  the  pages. 

357.  {Golonel  Laffan.)  What  proportion  of  the  annual  income 
from  subscriptions  and  life  subscriptions  declared  for  the  last 
three  years  is  due  to  the  life  subscriptions  ? — I cannot  state  that 
now  ; but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  number  of 
life  members  entered  this  year  and  last  year  from  the  secretary 
at  the  gardens. 

358.  Are  these  the  only  form  of  subscriptions  ; are  there  any 
shares? — No.  We  i,ssued  debentm-es,  I think,  of  20k  each  at 
the  time  the  society  was  first  founded,  A very  large  number 
of  the  gentlemen  who  held  these  debentures  have  kindly  pre' 
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sented  them  to  us.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  liberality  in 
that  way.  A number  of  persons  advanced  20i.  on  each  of  these 
debentures,  on  which  interest  was  to  be  paid  at  four  or  five 
per  cent.,  until  they  were  paid  off.  Everj'  year  some  one  or  more 
of  them  said,  “ Enter  my  name  as  a life  member  and  there  is  the 
debenture  for  you.”  At  present,  I believe,  there  is  not  a single 
debenture  outstanding.  They  have  been  all  either  paid  off  or  given 
back  to  us.  We  have  a third  class  of  subscribers  which  I ought 
to  have  noticed ; they  are  what  we  call  garden  subscribers. 
According  to  our  bylaws  it  is  necessary  that  anyone  proposing 
to  become  a member  of  the  society  should  have  his  name  pro- 
posed at  a meeting  of  the  council  by  one  member  of  the  council, 
and  seconded  by  another,  and  tlien,  if  he  is  elected,  he  becomes  a 
member.  During  the  long  time  that  I have  been  connected  with 
these  gardens,  upwards  of  30  years,  I never  yet  knew  anyone  to  be 
rejected.  It  is  a mere  matter  of  form,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
a useful  check,  because  there  might  be  persons  whom  we  would 
not  wish  to  have  as  members ; persons  of  a rank  in  society  that 
we  could  not  ask  to  our  conversazimws:  The  president  generally 
gives  a conversazione,  in  the  course  of  his  year  of  office ; and 
without  this  check  it  might  happen  that  persons  of  a very 
humble  class  of  society,  such  as  we  would  not  like  to  see  at  our 
houses,  would  become  members  of  the  society.  These  have 
another  way  by  which  they  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  the 
gardens  equally  with  ourselves,  and  that  is,  that  without  any  re- 
commendation the  person  enters  his  name  in  a book  kept  at  the 
gate  as  a “ garden  subscriber.”  He  pays  no  entrance  money,  he 
pays  merely  U.  a year ; there  is  no  kind  of  election  of  him,  and 
he  has  admission  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  children  to  the  gardens 
and  all  the  advantages  of  them,  except  that  he  cannot  be  elected 
a member  of  the  council,  and  he  cannot  vote  at  our  meetings. 

S59.  {Professor  Thomson)  And  he  saves  IIP. — He  saves  12. 
entrance  money. 

360.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  So  that  any  individual  may,  by  subscrib- 
mg  12.,  acquire  a right  for  himself  and  family  to  use  the  gardens 
for  a year  ? — Precisely  : the  same  as  I have. 

361.  {Professor  Thomson)  His  family  in  that  case  means  those 
living  under  his  roof  ? — His  wife  and  children.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  a rule  that  a member  had  a i-ight  to  admit  two  persons 
f/mtis,  and  in  addition  his  children  under  12  years  of  age 
We  abolished  that  privilege ; I am  afraid  that  there  were  more 
lies  than  truth  at  the  garden  door  as  to  the  ages  of  children.  We 
now  admit  the  children  of  members  of  all  ages — the  child  may 
be  one  year  old  or  60.  We  have  also  abolished  the  privilege 
of  members  admitting  persons  gratis.  W e have  given  the  other 
privilege ; and  I think  the  public  are  pleased  with  it.  At  first 

hey  were  very  angry  of  course ; but  there  has  been  no  opposi- 
tion now  to  it  for  two  years. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  “a  separate  Department  of  Science  and 

Art  for  Ireland,  analogous  in  its  constitution  to  the  existing 
22679. 

D 
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“ Science  and  Art  Department  in  London  for  the  United^  King- 
“ dom  or  to  have  one  great  institution  in  London  "vvith  the 
several  departments  of  Science  and  Art  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  in  connexion  ■with  it,  as  at  present  established  in 
regard  to  Scotland? — I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  one  great  institution,  with  its  departments  embracing 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  which  would  ensure  uniformity 
of  action,  interchange  of  products  and  specimens  of  science  and 
art,  and  a free  field  for  competition  in  teaching  and  learning. 


The  witness  handed  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  life 
subscriptions  to  the  Koyal  Zoological  Society  for  nine  and  a half 


years  : — 


July  1858  to  May  1859  - 


May  1859  , 

1860  - 

- 

„ 1860  , 

1861  - 

" 

„ 1861 

1862  - 

- 

„ 1862  , 

1863  - 

„ 1863  ,, 

1864  - 

- 

„ 1864  , 

, 1865  - 

“ 

„ 1865  , 

, 1866  - 

_ 

5 - 

- 

„ 1866  to  SOtli  December  1866 
January  to  December  1867 


& s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

- 1 life  at  6/. 

6 0 0 

- 1 „ 

7 0 0 

13  0 0 

- 5 „ 7/. 

35  0 0 

- 8 „ H. 

56  0 0 

- 1 „ 10/. 

10  0 0 

66  0 0 

- 4 „ 11 

28  0 0 

- 2 „ lOZ. 

20  0 0 

48  0 0 

- 1 „ 7/. 

7 0 0 

- 4 „ 7/. 

28  0 0 

- 10  „ 7/. 

70  0 0 

- 2 „ 10/. 

20  0 0 

90  0 0 

- 1 „ 11- 

7 0 0 

- 3 „ lOl. 

30  0 0 

37  0 0 

- 2 ,,  JOZ. 

20  0 0 

- C „ lOZ. 

60  0 0 

£404  0 0 

This  Tvants  six  months  of  10  years.  Ayerage  of  9^  years,  42/.  10s.  6c/.  per  annum. 
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Saturday,  IDtli  September  186S. 


PUESENT  : 

The  marquis  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Oh.4jjj. 

George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Tlie  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Colonel  Laeean. 

Professor  Wtville  Thomson. 

Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Carroll,  M.D.,  Lord  Mayor  of  skwIc^'roU 
Dublin,  examined.  m.b. 

His  Lordship  said  : I wish  to  give  evidence  as  chief  magistrate  19  Sept.  ISGS. 

of  Dublin,  having  presided  over  several  meetings  of  the  citizens. 

Before  commencing,  I wish  to  state  that  I think  the  public  at 
large  would  wish  that  the  evidence  I shall  give,  and  that  of 
persons  afterwards  to  be  examined,  sliould  be  made  public. 

(The  Chairman^  That  subject  has  been  very  fully  considered. 

We  have  not  hitherto  made  the  evidence  taken  before  us  public. 

(The  Lord  Mayor.)  A great  many  persons  have  expressed 
wishes  to  that  effect  to  me. 

(Chairman))  The  resolution  we  came  to  was  that  the  evidence 
should  not  be  made  public. 

(The  Lord  Mayor)  For  brevity’s  sake  I put  in  this  paper : — 

“ The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Carroll. 

“ I am  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

^ “ As  such  I this  year  presided  over  several  meetings  of  the 
citizens,  most  numerously  and  influentially  attended,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  calling  upon  the  Government  to  establish 
a School  of  Art  and  Design,  or  Royal  Institute,  in  Dublin. 

‘ I also  presided  at  a meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
held  in  the  City  Hall  on  the  Cth  day  of  July  1868,  at  which 
resGuLons  were  passed  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
school  or  institute,  pointing  out  the  eligibihty 
0 le  Exhibition  Palace  and  grounds  as  a site  for  such  institute, 
anc  urging  the  purchase  of  same  upon  the  Government.  (See 
Appemhx  D.,  page  602.) 

, y <^^uection  of  the  town  council  I subsequently  proceeded 
0 ondon  and  presented  a petition  from  the  corporation  (em- 

^^ying  these  resolutions)  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
snhoe.  a most  influential  deputation  which 

whicl^^^^^  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Tirmi  ^ upon  him,  as  financial  head  of  the  Government,  the 

° ,'^®*^'9lishing  such  an  institute  in  Dublin,  and  of 
inamtainmg  it  by  a Government  grant. 
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“ This  view  was  very  forcibly  impressed  on  the  Chancellor  by 
the  deputation,  which  included  amongst  its  numbers  many  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  representing  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  ^ 

“ I believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  school  of  design  is 
urgently  required,  that  it  would  he  largely  availed  of,  and  that 
in  an  industrial  point  of  view  it  would  tie  attended  by  the  most 

beneficial  results.  . 

“ I am  persuaded  that  by  the  establishment  of  such  an  insti- 
tution the  Government  (while  doing  an  act  most  serviceable  to 
the  country)  would  meet  the  approval  and  receive  the  thanks  of 

men  of  all  parties.  „ , jt 

“ I have  heard  the  subject  very  generady  discussed,  and  1 
believe  it  is  one  in  favour  of  which  the  public  here  may  be  said 

to  be  unanimous.  « , . , t i i j • 

363.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  This  printed  paper,'*  which  I hold  in  my 
hand,  is,  I believe,  a summary  of  the  several  proceedings  taken 
in  the  matter? — Yes,  I believe  it  is. 

364.  It  comprises  the  memorial  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 

tenant, and  the  proceedings  which  took  place  when  the  deputa- 
tion waited  on  the  Chief  Secretary  ? — Yes.  I had  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  them.  . . 

365.  Your  Lordship’s  object  now  is  to  urge  on  the  Commission 
the  importance  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions  contained  in  it? 

— Precisely  so.  . • i a 

366.  {PvofessoT  Huxley^  Would  your  Lordship  desire  to  put  it 

in  evidence  ? — Well,  I am  not  at  present  prepared  to  do  that.  I 
am  only  giving  you  my  own  views.  ^ ^ 

367.  Is  it  your  wish  to  confine  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  entirely 
to  a School  of  Art  and  Design  ?— To  have  it  analogous  to  South 


Kensington.  , r , 

368.  You  desire  to  have  nothing  but  a School  of  Art  and 
Design  ? — I think  what  they  originally  intended  was  to  have  it 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Kensington  Museum. 

369.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  In  the  observations  you  have  made, 
you  confine  yourself  very  much  to  the  recommendation  of  what 
you  have  called  a School  of  Design  ? — Yes ; I think  on  these 
points  I would  refer  you  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Vereker,  who  knows 
more  about  it  in  detail  than  I do.  I am  only  here  as  duet 
magistrate,  called  on  by  my  fellow  citizens,  having  presided  over 
them.  I confine  my  evidence  to  the  paper. 


The  Hon.  John  Pbendeegast  Verekek  examined. 

370.  {Chairman)  I believe  you  were  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  promotion  of  the  establishment  of  a Eoyal  Irish 
Institute  ?— I am  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  and  in  the  year 
1863  I filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

371.  Give  a statement  of  your  objects  ? — The  general  objects  are 
contained  in  this  pamphlet,*  but  we  don’t  tie  oui'selves  particularly 

» Pamphlet  entitled  “ Some  Suggestions  for  the  Poundation  of  a Eoyal  Wst 
Institution  of  Science  and  Art  1868.”  (See  Appendix  L,  page  646.) 
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to  any  statement  contained  in  it,  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  ^ 

committee  entertain  different  opinions  about  it.  ' f 

872.  Uo  you  intend  to  put  in  that  pamphlet? — It  is  scarcely  ig  Sept.  1868. 

worth  while.  The  general  object  of  the  committee  was  to  

urge  on  the  Government  the  foundation  in  Ireland  of  an  Irish 
Institute,  or  society  analogous  to  that  of  South  Kensington. 

The  Cry.stal  Palace  in  Dublin  was  originally  founded,  altogether 
by  private  means,  with  the  object  of  giving  an  artistic  education 
to  a certain  extent  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  Ireland, 
and  to  promote  Irish  industry  by  a permanent  exhibition  of 
manufactures.  It  was  found  after  some  time  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  afford  that  education  on  a sufficiently  gigantic  scale 
simply  by  private  means,  and  afterwards  the  Cry,stal  Palace 
became  more  a place  of  show  and  amusement  than  it  had  been. 
Subsequently  it  got  into  debt ; and  it  now,  in  fact,  is  in  the  market 
for  sale.  Such  being  the  case,  a meeting  was  held  consisting  of  a 
number  of  leading  manufacturers  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  when  it 
was  decided  that  as  the  Government  in  England  bad  established 
a department  of  Science  and  Art  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
labourer  and  artizan,  we  considered  that  in  Ireland  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  a similar  thing ; and  we  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Exhibition  Palace,  being  already  built,  and  in  many  ways  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  it  at  once,  in  order  to  confer  upon  Ireland 
benefits  which  we  considered  might  be  conferred  now  at  a very 
convenient  period  when  there  was  a general  feeling  abroad  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  conciliate  Ireland  and  to  encourage 
manufactures  in  this  country.  Accordingly  a committee  was 
formed  of  which  I shall  give,  you  a list.  Several  deputations 
waited  on  Lord  Mayo  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; two  deputations 
waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; and  the  last  depu- 
tation that  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
pursuant  to  resolutions  passed  at  a committee  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided.  These 
resolutions  were — “That  the  government  having  decided  to 
“ establish  a Eoyal  Irish  Institute  in  this  city,  this  meeting  is 
“ of  opinion  that  the  most  eligible  site  for  the  purpose  is  the 
“ Exhibition  Palace  and  the  grounds  situated  in  Earlsfond 
Terrace.  That  with  a view  to  carry  out  this  object  a depu- 
“ tation  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Premier,  the  Chancellor  of 
“ the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Lord  Mayo,  and 
“ urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  at  once  purchasing  the 
“ Exhibition  Palace  and  grounds  for  a price  to  be  settled  by 
“ arbitrators  mutually  chosen.”  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer pursuant  to  these  resolutions  which  were  forwarded  to 
him  named  the  end  of  June  for  that  deputation  to  wait  on 
him.  I was  on  that  deputation ; and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  gave,  verbally,  the  reply  of  which  I have  the 
report  here.  It  is  very  sliortly  given  in  the  newspaper : — 

“ The  Ghancellor. — I visited  the  place  (the  Dublin  Exhibition) 

“ in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a Eoyal  Irish  Institute 
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“ -when  I was  in  Dublin  before  Christmas,  and  certainly  I thought 
“ the  situation  a good  one.  I am  not,  however,  sufficiently 
“ acquainted  with  Dublin  to  be  qualified  to  say  whether  it  is  the 
“ best  in  that  city ; and  I believe  the  point  is  one  on  which 
“ there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  With  respect  to  the 
“ building  itself,  taking  a general  view,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
“ while  it  might  be  made  suitable  for  an  art  institute,  yet  if 
“ we  were  commencing  de  novo  it  is  not  such  a building  as  we 
“ should  erect  for  the  purpose.  The  Government  thought  suffi- 
“ ciently  seriously  of  the  matter  to  appoint  two  gentlemen, 
“ Colonel  McKerlie  and  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Office  of  Works,  to 
“ make  a report  on  the  subject,  and  they  have  i-eported  ; but  it 
“ would  require  a considerable  expenditure  to  make  the  building 
“ suitable  for  an  art  institute,  and  to  make  it  thoroughly  water- 
“ proof.  They  put  a valuation  on  the  building,  and  the  sum  at 
“ which  it  was  valued  has  been  offered  to  the  company.  In 
“ order  that  the  deputation  may  see  that  the  Government  are 
“ making  progress  in  the  matter,  I may  mention  that  they  have 
“ appointed  a Commission  to  consider  what  should  be  the  organi- 
“ zation  of  tire  new  department  about  to  be  established.  The 
“ Commission  holds  its  meetings  in  the  room  in  which  we  now 
“ are.  Before  the  Government  can  come  to  any  decision  on  the 
“ matter  in  which  the  deputation  is  interested,  I think  we  must 
“ have  the  report  of  the  Commission  in  our  hands.  In  the  mean- 
“ time  we  shall  do  our  best  to  ascertain  whether  the  views 


“ expressed  by  the  deputation  are  the  views  entertained  by  the 
“ people  of  Dublin  generally.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the 
“ deputation  I have  no  doubt  they  are.  When  tlie  Commission 
“ shall  have  reported  it  will  be  for  Government  to  decide  on 
“ the  question  of  site,  and  they  will  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.” 

It  is  in  pursuance  of  that  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  we  now  desire  to  lay  before  you  some  evidence 
as  to  the  suitability  of  the  site,  and  to  hand  in  a schedule  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  its  erection,  and  so  on.  Allow  me  with  that 
object  to  make  the  following  statement : — 

“ I am  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries  of  the  Gener-al  Committee 
appointed  at  a meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  1st  of 
February  last  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a project  for  the  forma- 
tion of  ‘ a Royal  Institute  of  Science  and  Art,^  analogous  to  that 
existing  at  South  Kensington.  The  Committee  consisted  of  the 
following  gentlemen The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor ; tlie  High 
Sheriff  of  the  city  of  Dublin  ; his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster ; Lord 
laloot  de  Malahide  ; Hon.  J.  P.  Vereker;  Sir  B.  L.  Guinness,  Bart., 
M.P. ; Sir  R.  Shaw,  Bart. ; Sir  Thomas  Deane,  Bart. ; Sir  Edward 
Grogan,  Bart. ; Right  Hon.  H.  E.  Chatterton ; Right  Hon.  E. 
Warren,  M.P. ; Alderman  Tait,  Mayor  of  Limerick;  Anthony 
Lefroy,  Esq.,  M.P._;  Colonel  Taylor,  M.P. ; Ion  Trant  Hamilton, 
M.P. ; Jonathan  Pim,  M.P. ; Alderman  Joynt,  D.L. ; Alderman 
Manning,  Alderman  Grotty,  Alderman  Gregg,  Major  Knox,  W.  E. 
Stephens,  Thomas  Vance,  W.  Russell,  Thomas  Fottrell,  J.  W. 
Switzer,  John  Fry,  H.  Andrews,  A.  H.  Bagot,  Thomas  Brunker, 
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Henry  Parkinson,  J.  H.  Kirk,  A.  E.  Guinness,  W.  H.  Kerr,  Gilbert 
Sanders,  Thomas  Gresham,  J.  F.  Lombard,  Edward  Fox,  Alexander 
Boyle,  James  Howard,  J.  V.  Mackey,  James  West,  F,  W.  Brady, 
Q.C. ; Samuel  Waterhouse,  John  Barrington,  J.  L.  Carroll,  George 
Smith,  Edward  Purdon,  Alexander  Parker,  H.  0.  Barker,  LL.D. 

Honorary  Secretaries.” 

“ J.  L.  Caeeoll,  j •' 

I think  a very  strong  feeling  exists  in  this  country  in  favour 
of  the  foundation  of  an  independent  department  of  science  and 
art  in  Ireland.  But  I think  manj'  of  the  advantages  that  might 
be  expected  from  such  an  institution  (both  moral  and  practical) 
will  be  lost  by  delay.  If  beneficial  results  are  likely  to  follow  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  conferring  those  benefits  on  the  country. 
In  England  no  unnecessary  delays  were  permitted,  and  temporary 
accommodation  was  obtained  in  Somerset  House  and  Marlboro’ 
House  pending  the  preparations  for  the  department  of  art  in 
Kensington,  which  is  still,  I believe,  far  from  complete.  In 
Dublin  the  Exhibition  Palace  and  gardens  afford  a site  that  could 
be  immediately  made  available.  The  situation,  though  central, 
possesses  plenty  of  light  and  pure  air.  Here  the  models,  pictures, 
and  articles  exhibited  will  be  in  a great  measure  free  from  the 
dust,  &c.,  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  in  a crowded  part  of 
the  city,  and  the  gardens  afford  great  facilities  for  the  study  of 
drawing,  china-painting,  &c.,  from  nature.  These  grounds  ai'e 
now  for  sale,  and  could  be  immediately  secured.  Efforts  to  pro- 
cure another  site  (which  could  never  equal  in  my  opinion  that  of 
the  Crystal  Palace)  would  necessitate  long  negociations  for  pur- 
chase and  title,  &c.,  after  which  another  long  period  would  be 
spent  in  building,  so  that  the  advantages  of  such  an  institute 
would  be  indefinitely  postponed.  This  would  have  a very  bad 
moral  effect,  as  a strong  feeling  still  obtains  among  the  people  that 
the  ignorant  prejudices  which  formerly  induced  England  to  destroy 
Irish  manufacturing  industry  are  still  in  existence.  I should  add 
that  this  matter  has  now  been  a long  time  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Government.  The  first  deputation,  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  waited  on  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  27  th  of  September 
1867  ; another  inflnential  deputation  waited  shortly  afterwards 
on  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; and  on  the  2Cth  of  March  the  first 
deputation  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
same  subject. 

373.  {Mr.  Hamilton^  Your  statement,  so  far,  has  been  confined 
to  the  particular  site,  but  as  regards  the  object  itself  you  have,  I 
think,  described  it  in  general  terms  as  an  institution  for  the  pro- 
motion of  art  and  science  in  Dublin,  but  it  would  be  rather  desirable 
that  we  should  know,  more  definitely,  what  you  mean  by  that? 
— As  I understand,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  already 
conceded  the  necessity  of  having  in  Ireland  an  institute  analogous 
to  that  of  South  Kensington.  The  object  of  the  present  Com- 
mission is  rather  to  consider  how  that  result  is  to  be  carried  out, 
than  whether  the  object  is  necessary  or  not.  Accordingly  I have 


Hon. 

J.  P.  Vereker. 
19  Sept.  1868. 
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completely  avoided  giving  any  general  evidence  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  an  institution  here  analogous  to  South  Kensington.  In 
fact,  I think,  that  is  conceded.  Even  in  England  a second  museum 
of  industry  is  about  being  formed,  and,  a fortiori,  one  of  the  kind 
is  necessary  in  Ireland.  Representing  a committee  composed  of 
members  of  various  scientific  bodies,  I would  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
enter  particularly  into  the  mode  I would  suggest ; because  I 
could  not  enter  into  details  with  respect  to  the  foundation 
of  such  an  institution  without  interfering  to  a certain  extent  wito 
existing  societies,  which  would  be  matter  of  jealousy. 

374.  But  is  it  not  one  of  the  objects  of  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
to  ascertain  how  such  an  institution  can  be  formed  either  by 
interfering  or  by  not  mterfering  with  existing  institutions  ? — 
The  difterent  gentlemen  connected  with  these  institutions  will 
give  you  better  evidence  than  I could  on  the  subject. 

375.  (Chairman.)  Your  object  is  to  recommend  the  foundation 
of  a museum  ? — My  whole  object  is  to  recommend  the  foundation, 
I don’t  care  how  it  is  carried  out,  of  a great  national  department 
of  science  and  art  in  Ireland,  managed  completely  under  the 
control  of  Irishmen  who  have  no  object  at  heart  dearer  than 
the  promotion  of  the  industiy  and  manufactures  and  tire  joro- 
gress  of  their  own  country.  I think  Ireland  is  entitled  to  such 
an  institution.  I think  the  particular  details  by  which  it  is 
carried  out  are  not  so  material.  It  is  only  a matter  of  jealousy 
between  different  local  societies ; but  I think  the  Government 
with  a strong  hand  should  grasp  all  the  existing  societies  in 
Dublin,  locate  them  under  one  central  head  and  under  a local 
board  in  a suitable  building,  and  then  I think  the  disputes  on 
matters  of  detail  between  the  different  societies  would  be  a mere 
bagatelle. 

376.  (ilfr.  Hamilton.)  \Yould  you  propose  that  it  should  be 
exclusively  Irish  and  have  no  connexion  with  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  ? — I think  it  ought  to  have  a connexion  in  the 
nature  of  a sisterly  connexion,  but  I don’t  think  Irishmen 
would  have  any  confidence  in  an  institution  that  was  dependent 
on  South  Kensington,  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  such  an 
institution  would,  to  a great  extent  represent  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  who  are  really  the  people  that  would  benefit  most 
by  a technical  education,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
as  enlightened  as  we  are.  Their  minds  are  more  swayed  by 
historic  prejudices  than  the  more  enlightened  classes. 

377.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  .should 
be  no  competition  between  the  Irish  students  and  the  English 
students,  but  that  the  prizes  should  be  separate,  and  competitions 
should  be  separate  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  competition,  but  I think  that  the  Irish  student 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  be,st  technical  edu- 
cation under  an  Irish  board,  and  then  let  him  compete  with  the 
Englishman  who  has  obtained  the  best  technical  education  that 
England  can  afford ; just  as  the  student  of  Trinity  College  may 
compete  for  a Government  situation  with  the  student  of  Oxford. 
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378.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Irish 
student  would  compete  with  the  same  advantage  if  he  were 
educated  on  a different  plan  ? — They  might  he  educated  on  the 
same  plan  under  Irish  management.  I think  it  would  he  ex- 
tremely difficult,  having  regard  to  Irish  feelings  and  Irish 
prejudices,  to  persuade  the  lahourers  or  the  middle  classes  in 
Ireland  that  any  English  department  was  really  anxious  to  make 
Irish  branches  of  manufactures  superior  to  the  English  branches. 
I don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  persuade  them  that  such 
generosity  existed  in  the  world. 

379.  {Professor  Huxley.)  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
considered  the  Government  pledged  to  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution  ? — I think  so. 


380.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  on  what  grounds  you  base 
that  opinion?— On  the  26th  March  1868  a deputation  waited 
by  appointment  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
deputation  consisted  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde,  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Vereker,  Sir  P.  O’Brien,  M.P.,  Capt. 
Archdale,  M.P.,  Sir  B.  L.  Guinness,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Viscount  Hamil- 
ton, M.P.,  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  M.P.,  Viscount  Gort,  Lord 
John  Browne,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Col.  Bernard,  M.P.,  J.  S.  Blake, 
M.P.,  Hon.  Col.  Stuart  Knox,  M.P.,  Sir  William  Verner,  M.P., 
Sir  Charles  Lanyon,  M.P.,  William  E.-  Verner,  M.P.,  Anthony 
Lefroy,  M.P.,  John  T.  Hamilton,  M.P.,  W,  Pollard  Urquhart,  M.P., 
John  Bagwell,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Gray,  M.P.,  Charles  Moore,  M.P., 
Chichester  O’Neil,  M.P.,  John  Vance,  M.P.,  Jonathan  Pirn,  M.P., 
Sir  J.  McKenna,  M.P.,  Osborne  Stock,  M.P.,  Edward  De  la  Poer, 
M.P.,  D.  J.  Eearden,  M.P.,  &c.  ; and  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ments made  to  him,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
“ My  hon.  and  gallant  friend  had  said  that  he  hoped  they 
“ would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  pressure  made  upon  them. 
“ They  wanted  no  pressure,  for  he  did  not  think  he  should  be 
“ wrong  if  he  stated  that  Her  Majesty’s  ministers  had  taken  the 
“ initiative  in  the  matter.  When  he  was  in  Dublin  at  Christmas 


the  present  question  was  a subject  of  discussion  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  himself,  and  other  gentlemen.  On  their  return  to 
this  country,  they  communicated  with  the  President  of  Council, 
and  the  subject  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
of  the  cabinet,  and  the  Government  were  prepared  to  give 
general  ^ effect  to  the  views  which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
deputation.  He  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  various 
speakers  with  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  was  quite  satisfied  that  there  was  among  them  a great 
natural  aptitude  for  art  and  design.  The  Government,  as  he 
said  before,  had  taken  the  matter  into  their  consideration, 
and  proposed  to  give  to  Dublin  an  institution  analogous  to 
^ that  of  South  Kensington  under  the  direction  of  Irish  manage- 
ment, and  which  should  be  a sister  to  and  not  subordinate 
the  English  establishment.  It  would  be,  therefore,  under 
f ^^^'®^tion,  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  minister 
of  education,  and  it  was  also  proposed  that  fclie  various  local 
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Hon.  “ establisliments  should  be  affiliated  to  the  Dublin  institution.” 
J.  P.  YmUr.  j quote  from  the  London  “ Times  ” newspaper  of  the  27th  of 
H 8^868.  March  1808,  which  I can  say  is  quite  accurate,  for  I was  present 
! — at  the  deputation. 

381.  You  consider  that  that  implies  a distinct  promise  on  the 

part  of  the  Government  to  establish  an  independent  institution? 
— I do  unquestionably.  _ ... 

382.  Then,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  your  opinion  that 
this  Commission  is  not  competent  to  discuss  that  question  ? - 
You  are  competent,  of  coui-se,  to  discuss  whatever  is  in  your 
Commission. 

383.  But  if  the  matter  is  settled  by  the  Government  already, 
do  you  think  it  is  open  to  the  Commission  to  say  anything  about 

it  ? I consider  it  so  settled  that  I think  I should  waste  your 

time  by  putting  forward  any  evidence  on  that  part  of  the  subject. 

384.  Quite  so  ; and  therefore,  as  I understand,  you  don  t bring 
forward  any  evidence  on  that  point? — No  ; none  on  that  subject, 
except  incidentally. 

385.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Government  are  equally  pledged 
to  the  purchase  of  the  exhibition  building  ? — Certainly  not. 

386.  That’s  an  open  que.stion  ?— That’s  an  open  question  ; but 
I think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  pledged  to  give  a 
certain  weight  to  public  opinion.  I think  public  opinion  is  an 
ingredient  which  he  is  bound  to  take  into  consideration,  as 
an  important  element  in  selecting  a site. 

387.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  chief  consideration  w-hich  a 
government  should  bear  in  mind  in  this  matter  is  the  fitness  of 
the  building  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  allotted  ?— 
Certainly. 

388.  You  mentioned,  I think,  that  the  exhibition  building  was 
erected  out  of  private  resources  in  Ireland? — Completely. 

389.  Was  it  by  subscription  ? — Under  the  Limited  Liability 
Act;  50,0007  worth  of  shares. 

390.  Was  that  50,0007  sufficient  to  erect  the  building?— 
Mr.  Stephens,  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Courtenay  and  Stephens, 
w’ill  lay  before  you  a detailed  estimate  of  the  cost.  I think  it 
exceeded  80,0007 

391.  In  what  way  was  the  deficit  supplemented  ? — By  over- 
drawing the  company’s  bank  account. 

392.  And  on  what  conditions  did  the  bank  allow  them  to  over- 
draw ? — Upon  the  directors,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  signing 
a guarantee. 

393.  A personal  guarantee  ? — Yes. 

394.  Can  you  tell  us  for  how  much  the  directors  remain  liable 
under  that  guarantee  now? — Now, about  32,0007 or 33,0007,  but 
this  sum  is  primarily  a charge  on  the  company’s  property. 

395.  Can  we  be  furnished  with  a list  of  the  directors  now 
liable  ? — Certainly. 

396.  And  of  their  respective  liabilities  ? — Yes.  They  deposited 
at  their  bankers  by  way  of  guarantee  two  joint  and  several  pro- 
missory notes. 
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397.  Then  the  question  of  purchase  you  look  on  as  entirely 
open  ?— I look  upon  it  as  entirely  open  ; but  I also  consider  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  give  effect  to  public  opinion, 
which  I think  is  very  strong  in  one  particular  direction.  The 
Lord  Mayor  has  already  given  you  his  opinion.  The  gentleman 
who  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  elect,  though  his  election  was  after- 
wards cancelled,  will  also  give  similar  evidence,  and  also  many  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  Ireland  w'ho  are  not  shareholders 
or  in  any  way  interested  in  the  exhibition  palace. 

398.  Did  I understand  you  to  ask  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  of  this  kind  on  the  ground  that  Ireland  at  present 
has  nothing  of  the  sort? — That  she  has  nothing  adequate  to  her 
wants. 

399.  Does  she  now  possess  any  institution  which  might  be 
developed  into  the  sort  of  institute  which  you  are  now  speaking 
of? — Any  institution,  by  being  enlarged,  and  by  getting  an 
adequate  grant,  may  of  course  be  developed  into  anything ; but 
I think  there  is  no  institution  now  in  existence  which  is  capable 
of  giving  the  technical  education  that  I think  Irishmen  are 
entitled  to  have.  For  instance,  I may  mention  that  within  a 
recent  period  a number  of  ladies  have  commenced  studying 
in  the  Queen’s  Institute  under  Miss  Corlett,  who  can  be  examined 
if  you  wish  it,  china  painting ; and  they  have  already  obtained 
considerable  proficiency  in  that  branch.  You  will  have  Mr.  Kerr 
(a  gentleman  deeply  interested  in  this  branch  of  manufacture) 
presently  examined  before  you,  who  will  prove  to  you  the  very 
serious  disadvantage  lie  labours  under  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  a technical  school  where  he  could  get  large  classes  educated ; 
and  it  is  not  two,  or  three,  or  four  skilled  persons  that  create 
a great  manufacture  in  a country,  but  it  is  the  masses  possessing 
a ]3ractical  art  education. 

400.  Is  there  no  school  of  art  and  design  at  present  receiving 
Government  support? — Not  at  all  adequate  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  a school  connected  with  tlie  Dublin  Society,  but  I don’t 
think  it  is  a sufSciently  practical  school. 

401.  Supposing  that  that  already  existing  school  could  be 
developed  by  adequate  Government  support,  would  that  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  advocating  the  establishment  of 
a Royal  Irish  Institute ; it  would  then,  I understand,  be  entirely 
under  Irish  management? — I consider  that  if  that  school  were 
sufficient^  developed  and  the  necessary  additions  made,  it  would 
become  a Royal  Irish  Institute.  That  school,  or  that  society,  if 
it  were  sufficiently  developed  in  all  its  branches,  and  placed  on  an 
adequate  site,  would  then  become  a Department  of  Science  and 
Art;  and  that  really  briugs  us  back  to  the  original  question 

IS  a Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  Ireland  requisite  or  not. 

402.  Tlien,  as  I understand,  you  think  it  possible  that  by 
developing  existing  institutions  the  object  you  have  at  heart 
^ight  be  attained? — I think  amalgamation  is  also  necessary, 
xor  instance,  there  may  be  in  the  town  a great  number  of  smn.II 
museums — a geological  museum  here,  a little  sculpture  there,  a 
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few  pictures  scattered  through  dilferent  galleries.  I don’t  think 
these  have  at  all  the  same  educational  importance  that  they  would 
have  if  all  were  properly  classified  and  brought  together  under 
one  roof,  and  utilized  under  the  direction  of  a proper  board  of 
management. 

40.3.  Suppose  the  dilferent  societies  and  museums  now  in 
Dublin  were  broiigiit  together,  with  adec^uate  buildings  on  the 
site  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  suppose  that  greatly  en- 
larged means  were  given  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  par- 
ticSaiiy  to  its  art"  schools,  would  that  meet  the  wishes  pf  the 
ventlemen  who  are  advocating  the  establishment  of  an  institute? 
—There  would  be  matters  of  detail  and  development  to  be  carried 
out  before  such  a society  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
people,  i.o,  before  it  could  be  changed  into  an  Irish  Institute  such 
as  we  require  ; but  assuming  that  the  site  of  the  Dublin  Society 
would  be  sufficient  for  such  a purpose,  which  I don’t  believe,  I 
think  it  would  meet  their  wishes. 

404.  I put  this  hypothetically,  you  understand  ? — I think  it 
would  meet  their  wishes.  I tliink  the  wishes  of  the  committee 
that  I represent  are  to  have  an  adequate  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  in  Ireland  j and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out 
we  leave  for  after  consideration. 

405.  But  you  speak  of  a department  of  "Science  ” as  well  as 
" Art.”  I understood  the  Lord  Mayor  to  say  that  he  conceived 
the  “ Royal  Irish  Institute  ” was  equivalent  to  a school  of  art  and 
design.  Does  that  meet  your  view  of  the  case  ? There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  a school  of  art  and  design,  on  however 
large  a scale,  and  a Department  of  Science  and  Art.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  in  London  takes  in  not  merely  primary 
technical  instruction,  and  art  instruction,  but  also  has  the  admi- 
nistration of  a large  amount  of  scientific  instruction.  Do  you  pro- 
pose that  the  Institute  in  Dublin  should  correspond  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  that  particular  and  take  in 
science  as  well  as  art  ?— I think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  most 

desirable.  „ r,  . 

406.  You  aro  awaro  of  "wliat  th©  JDopartnieiit  of  ScieucG  and  Ait 
in  London  does  in  the  way  of  conducting  examinations  and  so 
forth  in  science  ? — I have  some  knowledge  of  it. 

407.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  science  examination  at  present 
conducted  in  Ireland  altogether  separate  as  a thing  by  itself  and 
put  entirely  under  management  in  Dublin  ? — I think  that  what 
has  worked  well  in  England  and  has  been  brought  as  near  per- 
fection as  a large  institute  existing  in  the  capital  of  a country  can 
be  expected  to  do,  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  best  thing  for  that 
country ; and  for  the  same  reason  an  analogous  institution  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  Ireland. 

408.  You  are  aware  that  the  science  schools  of  Scotland  are 
all  in  immediate  relationship  with  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  in  Kensington  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship. 
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409.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  there  is  no  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  in  Edinburgh  ? — There  is  a great  differ- 
ence between  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  London  is  much  more 
accessible  to  Edinburgh  than  it  is  to  Ireland.  In  Ireland  you  meet 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society  who  have  never  been  in  London.  I doubt  if  you 
will  find  that  in  Edinburgh. 

410.  I am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  arguing  the  question  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  merely  wish  to  know  what  your  views 
are  as  to  an  analogous  institution.  You  would  hke  to  see  an 
institution  in  Dublin,  corresponding  in  every  respect  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  London  ? — As  nearly  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  genius  of  the  people  would 
admit. 

41 1.  Would  you  wish  to  have  the  head  of  the  in, stitution  report 
directly  to  the  Government,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — To  the 
Government  in  Ireland. 

412.  [The  Rev.  Di\  Hcmghton.)  I find  on  reading  this  document 
(pamphlet  mentioned  above)*  that  your  views  appear  to  have 
changed  as  you  went  on.  At  page  21  I find  that  the  institutions 
you  proposed  to  embrace  first  were  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry, the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  the  Academy  of  Music  ? — Yes. 

413.  There  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a marked  omission  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  that  list.  Was  that  intentional  or 
not  ? — I presume  it  was  not. 

414.  Why  was  so  important  a body  omitted  from  the  list  when 
you  brought  in  the  Academy  of  Music  and  other  smaller  insti- 
tutions ; were  there  any  difficulties  felt  on  the  score  that  members 
of  that  society  would  object  ? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

415.  It  strikes  me,  knowing  the  institutions  of  Dublin,  as  a 
remarkable  omission  from  the  list  ? — The  way  that  that  came  to 
be  written  was  this,  when  the  first  deputation  waited  upon  Lord 
Mayo,  his  lordship  asked  for  a written  statement  in  order  to  con- 
sider it. 

416.  This  is  your  written  statement  for  Lord  Mayo,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  omission  of  the  Dublin  Society  is  very 
marked.  You  say  at  the  same  page,  21,  “ and  many  other  germane 
Institutions.”  Gould  you  give  me  an  idea  of  what  you  mean 
by  “ institutions  ? ” — The  way  this  document  was  prepared  was 
this.  I drafted  the  document  having  been  requested  to  pre- 
pare it.  There  was  a meeting  at  the  Exhibition  Palace,  I think, 
at  which  the  Duke  of  Leinster  took  the  chair,  and  he  asked  me  to 
read  the  document,  and  I read  it  through.  We  were  in  a hurry 
to  get  it ; we  wished  to  please  everyone  and  offend  nobody ; and 
as  I read  it,  somebody  said,  ” alter  the  paragraph  in  such  a way,” 
and  I said,  “very  well,”  and  then  altered  it.  Until  you  called  my 
attention  to  it  I was  not  aware  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
was  not  included. 

417.  At  page  23  I find  another  very  important  body  brought 

* (5ee  Appendix  I.,  page  645.) 
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in,  natnely,  tlie  Queen’s  University.  Nowtlie  Queen’s  University 
seems  ratlier  an  important  institution  to  bring  in  and  affiliate 
with  these  others  when  you  omitted  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  ? 
— It  is  not  proposed  to  be  affiliated.  In  enumerating  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Exhibition  Palace,  the  erection,  if  desired 
by  the  Government,  of  the  Queen’s  University,  on  that  site  is 
referred  to. 

418.  Then  I misunderstood  you.  The  Queen’s  University 
has  no  relation  to  the  institute,  but  is  merely  mentioned  in  rela- 
tion to  the  site  ? — To  the  site. 

419.  At  No.  5,  the  consolidation  is  proposed  of  all  the  learned 
bodies ; and  the  question  was  thereby  opened,  if  the  Queen’s 
University  was  not  to  be  consolidated  along  with  the  rest? — 
“ Learned  body  ” means  bodies  sui  generis. 

420.  There  is  one  other  question  that  I wish  to  ask.  Sup- 
posing that  an  institute  were  founded  in  a locality  that  your 
committee  recommend,  namely,  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  you  say  at 
page  32,  that  on  the  incorporation  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society 
with  the  Boyal  Irish  Institute,  the  present  buildings  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  could  be  granted  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ireland.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  what  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  be  in 
reference  to  that  proposal  to  move  them  from  their  comfortable 
quarters  in  Merrion  Square  to  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  and  give  their 
house  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ? — I am  not  able  to  state. 

421.  Has  that  question  ever  come  before  them? — Not  to  my 
knowledge.  I am  not  aware  of  it ; but  I don’t  believe  any 
learned  society  in  Dublin  would  be  willing  to  allow  the  institute 
to  interfere  with  it. 

422.  I am  an  old  member  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  and  I 
was  rather  startled  at  the  proposal.  I had  never  heard  of  it 
before  ? — These  were  only  suggestions  in  the  pamphlet. 

423.  {Gapt.  Donnelly)  With  regard  to  the  existing  School  of 
Art  in  Dublin,  do  you  think  it  not  sufficiently  large,  or  that  the 
course  of  instruction  there  is  not  sufficiently  developed  ? — I don’t 
think  the  premiums  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  are  sufficiently 
large  ; and  I think  the  absence  of  a garden  is  a great  drawback 
to  an  institution  of  the  kind.  I think  a garden  for  the  purposes 
of  design  is  very  desirable ; and  I think  fresh  air  very  desirable 
where  there  is  any  exhibition  or  display  either  of  arts  or  manu- 
factures, as  already  referred  to  by  me. 

424.  You  are  aware  that  they  are  supplied  with  flowers  from 
the  Glasnevin  Garden  ? — I am  aware  ; but  that  is  a very  different 
thing  from  having  an  available  garden,  and  from  having  what  I 
would  consider  a graceful  and  handsome  building  and  space  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

425.  In  that  way  with  regard  to  a garden  I suppose  they  are 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  School  of  Art  at  Kensington  ? — How 
on  the  same  footing  ? 

426.  That  the  School  of  Art  at  Kensington  is  no  better  off  as 
regards  a garden  than  the  School  of  Art  in  Dublin  1 — That  is  a 
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pity,  I thought  they  had  practically  the  use  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Gardens. 

427.  Is  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  School  of  Art  in  Dublin 

different  from  that  in  the  School  of  Art  in  Kensington  ? I don’t 

belong  to  the  former  School  of  Art.  There  are  persons  who  will 
give  you  information  upon  that  point. 

428.  Are  you  aware  that  the  works  from  the  students  in 
Dublin  are  put  in  competition  with  the  works  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  from  the  Central  School 
of  Art  at  Kensington? — Yes. 

429.  And  that  the  medals  are  awarded  on  a competition 
throughout  the  whole  country  ? — Yes. 

430.  Do  you  not  think  that  by  separating  the  School  of  Art  in 
Dublin  from  the  others,  and  thereby  preventing  the  students 
from  entering  into  the  general  competition  you  would  be  doino-  the 
students  a good  deal  of  injury  ?— That  question  was  already  put 
to  me  in  other  terms.  I would  not  prevent  competition.  I 
would  enable  the  Irish  artizan  or  the  Irish  .student  to  get  the 
be.st  possible  education  under  his  own  countrymen  here,  and  I 
would  allow  him  to  pursue  that  competition  in  the  way  they  do 
at  Kensington. 

431.  Would  that  be  possible  if  you  had  a separate  depart- 
ment ? — I think  so.  Why  should  it  not  be  possible  ? 


432. ^  Would  it  be  a separate  department ; they  are  now  taught 
by  their  own  countrymen,  are  they  not  ? — They  would  be  separate 
departments,  as  I would  consider  Trinity  College  and  Oxford, 
though  the  persons  educated  at  both  these  universities  may  meet 
in  competition  in  London  any  day. 

433.  The  science  schools  are  on  the  same  footing ; the  com- 
petition runs  throughout  the  whole  country — the  whole  United 
Kingdom? — I believe  so. 

434.  And  the  Irish  students  are  now  enabled  to  compete  and 
obtain  royal  exhibitions  in  London,  as  well  as  royal  exhibitions 
of  the  College  of  Science  of  Ireland  ? — I believe  so,  but  they  have 
not  the  same  facilities  of  education. 


435.  They  do  get  the  royal  exhibitions,  do  they  not? — Yes, 
1 am  aware  they  do,  under  very  great  disadvantages  frequently. 

436.  [Mr.  Hamilton)  What  are  those  disadvantao-es  ? — A 
gentleman,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  fair  to  mention°his  name 
whose  daugMer  got  an  exhibition  lately,  was  describing  to  me 
the  great  difflculties  she  had  to  overcome.  She  resided  in  Cork, 
and  then  she  came  up  to  Dublin  and  ultimately  obtained,  I 

link,  one  of  the  scholarships  at  South  Kensington,  which  neces- 
Mates  her  residence  at  South  Kensington  away  from  her  family. 
Iti,  plain  as  possible  that  such  a scholarship  obtained 

^'''^1°  ™hst  leave  her  parents’  home  and  go  to 
thing  from  the  same  scho- 
W i ^ in  Dublin  who  lives  under 

masters  &c  ' same  facilities  for  education  and 
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4S7.  (Gapt.  Donnelly.)  This  was  a scholarship  in  the  Art 
Drawing  School  ? — I think  so. 

438.  Obtained  by  a Cork  lady  ? — Yes. 

439.  Then  you  propose  a drawing  school  in  Dublin  for  her  to 
come  to  ? — I would  propose  that  such  drawing  schools  and  ex- 
hibitions should  be  connected  in  Dublin  with  the  Royal  Institute. 

440.  She  would  still  have  to  leave  Cork  to  attend  the  drawing 
school  in  Dublin  1 — That  would  be  very  immaterial  as  compared 
with  a removal  to  London. 

441.  Now  with  regard  to  the  science  exhibitions,  you  are 
aware  that  three  are  open  every  year  to  the  CoUege  of  Science 
in  Dublin,  and  three  to  the  School  of  Mines  in  London  ? — Yes. 

442.  And  that  the  scholarships  in  London  are  obtained  by 
Irish  students  as  much  as  by  English  students  ?— They  may  be, 
but  in  England  you  have  models,  drawings,  magnificent  museums, 
chefs  cl’ oeuvres  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  and  the  first  masters 
of  the  highest  possible  talent  to  instruct  the  people  of  England. 
You  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 

443.  (Professor  Thomson.)  Might  not  that  even  be  a disad- 
vantage to  have  the  Irish  pupils  cut  off  from  the  very  highest 
form  of  instruction.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  possible  to 
get  the  Dublin  school  to  such  perfection  as  the  London  one  1 — 
The  Dublin  school  may  never  be  able  to  . equal  the  London 
school,  probably  it  never  would,  but  it  may  approach  it.  I 
think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  elevated. 

444.  (Capt.  Donnelly.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  Irish  schools  of 
science  are  as  successful  as  the  English  schools  of  science,  I mean 
the  local  schools  ? — I am  not  able  to  enter  into  that  question. 

445.  (fProfessor  Huxley.)  Do  I understand  the  general  tenor 
of  your  evidence  to  go  to  this,  that  while  you  would  like  the 
teaching  to  be  Irish,  and  entirely  under  Irish  management, 
you  would  like  the  system  of  examination  and  consequent  com- 
petition for  prizes  to  be  open,  and  to  be  managed  from  London  ? 
— Yes,  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

446.  Would  that  plan  meet  your  views  ; to  make  the  teaching 
Irish,  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  open  the  competition  for 
jrrizes  to  all  the  world  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  feel  that  under  their  own  control 
they  have  the  best  possible  education  that  the  ingenuity  and 
the  honesty  of  their  own  countrymen  can  procure  for  them,  hut 
I think  also  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  national  emulation 
should  be  kept  up  by  contests  for  prizes  under  a central  board  in 
London. 

447.  That  is  exactly  what  takes  place  at  present  ? — The  existing 
system  is,  that  we  are  completely  under  England,  and  that  there 
is  no  Dublin  board.  For  instance,  the  sum  of  money  voted  to 
the  Queen's  Institute  this  year  is  4s.  6cZ.,  I think.  This  could 
not  be  the  case  if  we  had  an  institute  here.  An  injustice  is  felt 
to  exist,  even  though  perhaps  it  may  not  exist,  which  would 
not  be  felt  if  there  was  an  Irish  board  sitting  here  and  a direct 
appeal  to  Irish  sympathies. 
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448.  Are  there  no  schools  of  art  all  over  Ireland  subsidized 
by  the  State  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  schools  of  art  in 
Engla-nd  ? — There  is  this  great  difierence,  that  the  schools  of  art 
in  England  are  under  an  English  department  which  has  tiie  con- 
fidence of  Englishmen,  whereas  in  Ireland  they  are  under  an 
English  department  which  wants  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  There  are  no  rational  reasons,  perhaps,  why  that  con- 
fidence should  not  be  bestowed,  but  there  are  historic  reasons, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact  there  is  not  the  same  confidence  in  the 
English  institution  that  there  would  be  in  an  Irish  one ; as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be  in  my  opinion. 

449.  {Caj)t.  Donnelly.)  You  spoke  of  a sum  voted  to  the 
Queen’s  Institute  amounting  to  4s.  6d. ; what  was  that  for? — Miss 
Corlett  is  the  head  of  that  institution  and  will  give  her  evidence 
on  the  subject. 

450.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  When  you  say  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  not  confidence  in  the  English  Board  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
people,  I am  afraid  I must  ask  jmu  what  are  your  grounds  for 
that  statement.  You  might  have  stated  it  as  a matter  of  opinion, 
of  cour.se,  without  question  ? — Contact  with  all  classes  of  my 
fellow  citizens  for  a number  of  years;  intimate  knowledge  of 
various  parts  of  Ireland  have  led  me  to  that  conclusion  ; a 
number  of  instances  so  great  in  my  mind  that  they  amount  to 
a matter  of  fact. 

451.  Do  you  mean  instances  in  which  Irish  students ? 

— No  ; but  instances  in  which  the  public  prejudice — in  which  the 
people  refuse  to  give  confidence  to  the  English  institution. 

452.  Is  that  by  declining  to  go  to  the  schools  ? — No,  they 

don’t 

453.  Excuse  me — is  it  by  declining  to  go  to  the  schools  because 
they  are  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  England  ? — 
Want  of  confidence  in  an  institution  is  manifested  in  a thousand 
different  ways.  It  is  manifested  by  acts,  and  it  is  manifested  by 
conversations,  and  it  is  manifested  by  prejudices  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  I don’t  for  a moment  mean  to  say  that  that 
confidence  is  properly  withheld. 

154.  {The  Chairman.)  How  far  do  you  suppose  that  want  of 
confidence  affects  the  present  position  of  the  schools  in  Ireland  ? 
—I  think  that  want  of  confidence  in  England  and  English  institu- 
tions and  English  goodwill  towards  this  country  unfortunately 
affects  all  except  the  upper  classes  in  this  country. 

455.  Do  you  believe  it  affects  the  schools  under  the  Dublin 
Society? — I think  it  affects  the  entire  country,  and  all  the 
institutions  in  the  country,  more  or  less. 

45G.  Are  you  aware  of  the  proportion  of  medals  that  came  to 
Irish  schools  and  to  those  in  England? — No,  I am  not  able  to 
state. 

457.  {Drofessor  Huxley.)  Supposing  that  feeling  to  exist  (I 
dont  wish  to  enter  upon  the  question  whether  it  does  or  not),  if 
you  know  the  sy.stem  of  examination  of  the  Dej^artment  of  Science 
and  Art,  tell  me  how  can  it  possibly  affect  the  result  ? I daresay 
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you  are  aware  that  the  rewards  given  to  the  successful  students 
are  awarded  in  this  fashion.  An  examination  is  held  all  over  the 
kingdom,  in  which  the  questions  are  the  same.  The  answers  to 
this° examination  are  sent  up  to  London  numbered.  The  examiners 
don't  know  the  names  of  the  candidates,  or  the  places  from 
whence  they  come,  nor  have  they  any  means  of  knowing.  The 
awards  on  the  answers  are  made  entirely  on  the  merits  of  the 
papers.  I don't  hear  that  the  local  schoolmasters  in  Ireland  ever 
refuse  to  receive  the  gratuities  awarded  to  them  in  virtue  of 
the  success  of  their  pupils,  so  that  I am  at  a loss  to  understand 
how  this  w^ant  of  confidence  can  affect  the  working  of  the  system. 
They  don’t  refuse  to  teach,  and  they  dont  refuse  to  receive  the 
sums  of  monej^  they  earn  by  teaching,  which  would  appear  to 
be  the  only  ways  in  which  they  could  manifest  a want  of  confi- 
dence. They  teach,  as  an  examiner,  I am  glad  to  say,  very  suc- 
cessfully. You  perceive  the  bearing  of  this.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  that  want  of  confidence,  if  it  does  not  prevent  them  from 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  and  receiving  the  reward 
of  their  labours,  can  act  on  the  system  ? — If  all  persons  had  the 
same  intelligence  that  you  have,  and  the  same  opportunities  of 
arriving  at  the  truth,  it  would  not  exist. 

458.  Supposing  I was*  the  most  malevolent  person  in  the 
world,  I could  do  nothing  in  my  capacity  of  examiner.  I dont 
know  from  whence  the  papers  come ; I don’t  know  whether  they 
are  Scotch,  English,  or  Irish  ? — But  if  you  were  a very  ignorant 
person  and  had  this  thought  deeply  implanted  in  your  mind  by 
early  education  that  England  was  determined  to  mar  Irish 
manufactures,  and  certainly  would  not  promote  them,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  that  feeling. 

459.  That  is  a very  different  case.  I am  now  speaking^  of  the 
working  of  existing  arrangements  in  promoting  education  in 
Ireland.  What  I endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you  was,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  how  the  prejudice  of  the  Irish  people,  which  you 
say  exists,  can  operate  to  affect  the  working  of  the  system.  I am 
unable  to  see  it  myself,  can  you  remove  my  difficulty  ? — Everyone 
has  a bent  or  fancy  to  adopt  a particular  course  in  life,  and  that  will 
be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  effect  of  prejudice  and  other 
things.  That's  the  way  I answer  it.  If  there  is  a general  feeling 
that  a high  class  of  art  education  cannot  be  obtained,  that  will 
work  out  its  own  result.  It  is  necessary  for  an  institution  to 
flourish  that  there  should  be  public  confidence  in  that  institution, 
and  that  want  of  confidence  should  not  exist,  even  though  that 
want  of  confidence  is  misplaced  and  unjustifiable. 

460.  {Capt  Donnelly)  Are  you  aware  that  all  payments  both 
to  the  art  and  science  schools  are  made  on  the  results  of  the  in- 
struction ? — I am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  system. 

461.  They  are  not  made  by  special  votes  to  different  places  which 
anybody  can  control.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  payments 
on  results  to  the  Irish  teachers  have  been  very  large,  as  large  m 
proportion  as  those  in  England  ? — I am  not  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  system. 
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462.  {Colonel  Laffan^  What  we  should  like  to  have  is 
some  fact  evincing  the  real  existence  of  this  want  of  confidence, 
showing  that  it  is  a feeling  aifecting  the  number  of  candidates 
presenting  themselves  for  examination,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  there  is  a want  of  proper  proportion  between  the  numbers 
that  might  be  expected  to  frequent  the  schools  and  those  that 
actually  do.  If  you  can  show  that  in  different  parts  of  England 
certain  numbers  attended  the  schools,  whereas  corresponding 
numbers,  or  such  as  might  be  expected  to  attend,  in  Ireland  really 
do  not,  and  abstain  from  it,  that  would  be  a fact  tending  to  esta- 
blish the  position  you  put  before  us  ? — I should  say  that  in 
Ireland  a great  deal  more  than  an  ordinary  proportion  should 
attend,  a great  deal  more  than  do  in  England,  because  in  England 
there  are  manufactures  and  many  other  ways  in  which  a person 
can  engage  in  business ; there  are  a great  number  of  other  attrac- 
tions ; whereas  in  Ireland  the  oj^portunities  for  a man  to  improve 
his  position  are  very  small.  I may  illustrate  this  by  one  example, 
namely,  that  the  proportion  of  army  assistant-surgeons  furnished 
by  Ireland  is  vastly  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
from  England  and  Scotland,  and  so  in  many  other  branches.  If  I 
had  known  that  the  question  would  have  been  asked  I could 
have  had  the  statistics.  In  several  other  branches  of  the  same 
kind  Ireland  has  far  more  than  her  proportion  of  prizes,  and  I 
should  say  that  in  technical  education  the  same  rule  would 
prevail,  I should  say  both  from  the  genius  of  the  Irish  and  from 
their  national  character,  that  if  they  had  the  same  opportunities 
that  exist  in  England,  the  proportion  of  Irishmen  possessing  a 
technical  education  of  a high  class  would  be  vastly  greater  than 
rhat  of  Englishmen, 

468.  If  you  had  an  entirely  separate  institution  in  Ireland,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  you  had  an  examination  of  the  students  in 
Ireland  and  the  students  in  Great  Britain  in  common,  how  would 
the  examination  papers  be  prepared ; do  you  think  that  if  the 
Irish  people  feel  this  want  of  confidence  in  the  institution  in  Lon- 
don, they  would  feel  confidence  in  examination  papers  prepared  in 
London  1 — I think  that  up  to  a certain  point  Irishmen  might  be 
altogether  educated  in  Ireland  and  get  their  own  prizes  from 
their  own  Irish  Institute  ; but  I think  that  after  they  should 
have  passed  a certain  point  they  would  have  attained  such  an 
eminence  in  their  line,  and  such  an  intellectual  superiority  over 
what  they  had  been  before,  that  they  would  boldly  enter  into  the 
race  of  competition  anywhere. 

464.  Do  you  mean  that  a student  who  has  been  educated  in 
Ireland,  and  who  has  competed  for  and  gained  prizes  offered  by 
the  Irish  Institute,  should  then  have  it  open  to  him  to  enter  into 
competition  for  the  English  prizes  ? — I think  there  ought  to  be 
superior  prizes  open  to  both  nations.  I think  that  small  prizes 
intended  to  encourage  beginners  might  be  offered  in  England  and 
in  Ireland  separately  but  after  a certain  amount  of  merit  and 
proficiency  is  attained,  then  I think  there  should  be  a great 
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national  examination  or  national  competition  between  England 

and  Ireland.  i.  r v 

4G5.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  state  of  feeling  lu 
Edinburgh  with  respect  to  the  schools  ? — No,  I am  not. 

4CG.  Are  the  Scotch  equally  national  with  the  Irish  in  that 
respect? — I think  the  Scotch  are  not  so  national  as  the  Irish. 
I mean  that  I think  the  Scotch  are  more  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated lyith  England  than  the  Iri.sh,  though  they  also  have  their 
nationalities. 

467.  Ai'e  you  aware  whether  the  laws  of  Ireland  or  of  Scot- 
land are  more  similar  to  those  of  England  ? — I have  no  objection 
to  make  to  the  laws. 

468.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Are  you  aware  of  what  the  state 
of  feeling  of  the  Irish  schools  of  art  themselves  is  with  respect  to 
their  connexion  with  South  Kensington  ? Which  would  they 
prefer’,  that,  or  a separate  constitution? — I have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  of  the 
schools. 

469.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Are  you  aware  that  a memorial 
was  sent  up,  remonstrating  on  the  part  of  important  schools 
which  won  prizes,  against  being  cut  off  from  the  English  S3'stem  ? 
— I have  heard  of  it. 

470.  Is  that  not  rather  against  the  evidence  you  have  been 
giving  the  Commission  to-dajp  that  there  should  be  such  a feeling 
of  terror, — I can  call  it  nothing  less  than  terror, — on  the  part  of 
these  young  people,  at  the  prospect  of  being  shut  up  and  kept 
among  themselves  instead  of  getting  a fair  chance  against  the 
English  and  Scotch ; is  not  that  very  damaging  to  the  idea  of  a 
separate  institution? — I think  that  any  change  that  is  made  will 
always  be  opposed  by  existing  institutions. 

471.  This  is  not  an  institution.  These  were  poor  young  people 
learning  to  earn  their  bread ; and  they  looked  with  terror  on 
your  proposal,  saying  they  preferred  an  open  market  ? — It  is  very 
easy  to  get  up  these  memorials,  and  the  subject  and  object  of 
them  are  very  often  unknown  to  the  memorialists  who  sign  it 
under  misconceptions. 

472.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  feeling 
does  not  exist  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  if  there  was  a Royal  Insti- 
tute in  Ireland,  with  the  same  class  of  masters  and  the  same 
opportunity  of  winning  prizes  as  exist  in  London,  the  people 
would  be  just  as  well  satisfied,  and  better  pleased,  of  course  much 
better  pleased  to  have  it  in  Ireland  ; particularly  if  there  w'ere 
museums  and  models,  and  exhibitions  of  manufactures,  and  things 
of  the  kind,  all  collected  in  one  institute  in  Dublin  where  they 
could  have  opportunities  of  study  such  as  they  never  can  have 
now. 

473.  Do  3'ou  think  that  the  same  honour  to  the  young  persons 
would  accrue,  if  the  prizes  they  gained  were  simply  won  against 
Irish  competitors,  that  would  accrue  if  the  prizes  were  gained 
against  competitors  coming  from  the  whole  of  the  three  king- 
doms ?. — I have  already  stated  that  I think  the  junior  prizes  are 
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very  secondary  tilings,  and  that  in  the  higher  branches  of  science  Hon. 

I think  the  examination  should  be  general,  open  to  everyone. 

474.  Then  you  would  still  continue  the  system  of  what  I wouldj  sept.1868. 

call  imperial  examination  ? — I would  in  the  higher  branches  ; but  

I think  in  the  junior  branches  it  is  quite  immaterial. 

475.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaughton.)  You  have  illustrated  it  by 
referring  to  other  competitions  amongst  more  educated  people. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  competition  for  appointments  in  the 
artillery  and  engineers.  AVould  you  consider  it  more  beneficial 
to  Ireland  to  have  a Woolwich  founded  in  Dublin  for  Irish 
students,  or  to  allow  young  men  able  to  do  so  to  go  to  Woolwich? 

— That  is  a very  different  thing,  because  the  man  who  is  going 
into  the  artillery  can  spend  a few  pounds  in  going  to  Woolwich 
very  easily ; but  if  you  had  50  or  GO  lads  learning  to  make 
pottery  in  the  bogs  of  Fermanagh,  you  would  be  greatly  puzzled 
to  send  them  for  a fortnight  to  South  Kensington  to  study.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  a moral  impossibility. 

476.  I don’t  see  how  people  in  the  bogs  of  Fermanagh  would 
be  more  benefited  by  an  institution  in  Dublin  than  in  South 
Kensington? — Mr.  Kerr,  who  is  connected  with  the  Belleek 
Pottery,  is  ready  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  he  will  tell 
you  of  the  proficiency  of  the  young  men  at  his  factory  on  a very 
short  trial  indeed,  and  of  the  great  advantage  he  would  derive 
from  an  institution  here. 

477.  {Professor  Huxley^  Do  you  think  that  these  young 
potters  in  Fermanagh  could  bear  the  expense  of  coming  to 
Dublin  and  living  here  to  learn  the  art  of  pottery  ? — Certainly. 

The  expense  would  be  very  trifling.  Their  employer  would  pay 
the  expense,  and  it  would  be  very  small  indeed. 

478.  {Cay)t  Donnelly.)  Are  you  aware  that  you  can  establish 
local  schools  of  art,  and  that  such  are  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

479.  And  that  a school  might  be  established  under  the  same 
rules  at  Belleek  ? — I know  that  manufacturers  in  Ireland 
complain  of  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  any  articles  from  South 
Kensington. 

480.  {Chcdrman.)  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a museum 
founded  at  Edinburgh  that  is  not  under  an  entirely  separate 
department  ? — I am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

481.  Do  you  not  think  that  a similar  museum  might  be 
established  in  Dublin,  and  yet  that  it  should  not  be  under  a 
completely  separate  department  ? — I think  that  one  museum  in 
Dublin  which  consolidated  all  the  museums  now  existing  would 
be  very  valuable.  I think  the  existing  museums  are  almost  useless. 

We  have  a museum  of  Irish  industry;  we  have  a good  deal  con- 
nected with  the  School  of  Design  in  the  Dublin  Society  ; there 
IS  a museum  of  Natural  History  connected  with  the  Dublin 
Societ}'- ; a museum  connected  wdth  Trinity  College  ; and  a 
museum  of  Raw  Produce  connected  with  the  Botanic  Garden. 

All  these,  alone,  are  almost  useless  ; amalgamated  together  in  one 
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Hon.  large  museum  they  would  be  very  valuable  indeed  to  the  student 
J.  P.  Vereker.  philosopher. 

19  sTTlses  ^82.  (Professor  Huxley.)  I return  to  a previous  question. 

' Supposing  it  was  desirable  to  promote  the  formation  of  pottery 
manufactures  inlfermanaghj  is  it  not  now  within  the  competence 
of  the  manufacturers  in  Fermanagh  to  get  up  a very  efficient 
art  school  there  on  the  terms  which  are  at  present  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? — I would  prefer  that  that 
question  should  be  asked  of  Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
resident  partner  at  the  potteries. 

483.  But  the  question  has  a general  bearing  as  well  as  a 
particular  one.  What  I wish  to  ask  is,  are  you  aware  of  the 
organization  which  at  present  exists  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
local  schools  of  art  wherever  they  are  needed? — I don't  think 
that  in  Ireland,  without  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  institute, 
we  ever  could  have  such  schools  of  a high  class,  because  all  the 
masters  of  a high  class  necessarily  reside  at  the  head  institution. 
There  are  plenty  of  eminent  scientific  men,  capable  of  teaching 
the  very  highest  class  of  art  residing  at  South  Kensington.  I 
think  one  of  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  such  an 
institution  here  would  be  the  residence  in  Dublin  of  those  very 
masters.  There  would  be  encouragement  held  out  for  their 
residing  in  Dublin,  and  then  attaining  eminence  in  their  various 
situations ; and  that  alone  would  have  a very  beneficial  effect  in 
Ireland,  I think. 

484.  Is  not  the  eminence  of  the  master  very  much  a matter  of 
salary? — I believe  so.  Money  can  procure  an  eminent  master. 

485.  Do  you  think,  supposing  that  the  potteries  of  Fermanagh 
required  an  art  school,  and  could  afford  a good  salary  for  an 
efficient  master,  they  would  have  more  or  less  difficulty  in  getting 
one  after  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  institute  than  they  have 
now;  is  it  not  wholly  a question  of  payment?— I think  they 
would  have  more  facilities ; but  I think  the  existence  of  an  Art 
Institute  here  would  be  advantageous  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
Ireland  by  inducing  employers  to  send  those  whom  they  employ 
up  here  to  study.  The  cost,  as  you  are  aware,  of  travelling 
is  very  cheap  in  Ireland ; and  the  expense  of  a labourer  living  for 
a particular  purpose  in  Dublin  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  or  a 
mouth  or  two,  is  really  very  trifling.  Nobody  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  knows  for  what  a small  sum  a poor  Irishman 
can  live  while  studying  his  trade. 

486.  Do  I understand  you  to  think  that  a month  or  two’s 
instruction,  taking  the  outside  limit  of  what  you  said,  would 
be  sufficient  to  qualify  a man  in  art  ? — The  gentlemen  whom  I 
have  mentioned  will  tell  you  how  long  it  would  take  to  do  that. 
But  a single  visit  to  an  exhibition  may  improve  an.  artizan’s 
skill  or  taste. 

487.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  possibly  can  be  an  approxi- 
mation towards  the  time  required  ? — Mr.  Kerr  will  tell  you 
exactly  what  time  it  takes. 
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488.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Did  I understand  yon  to  say 
that  you  did  not  consider  the  advantages  of  an  Institute  of 
Science  and  Art  to  be  dependent  on  putting  the  institute  in  the 
particular  locality  of  the  Exhibition  Building,  although  you  are  of 
opinion  that  that  building  affords  certain  advantages  ? — Yes. 

489.  But  assuming  an  Institute  of  Science  and  Art  to  be 
founded,  if  it  •were  put  in  the  premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  the  advantages  to  the  public  would  be  the  same  irrespec- 
tive of  locality? — Assuming  the  space  to  be  sufficient. 

490.  You  would  wish  the  foundation  of  an  Institute  of  Science 
and  Art  in  Dublin,  even  though  the  Exhibition  Building  were  not 
availed  of  ?— Certainly.  I think  the  purchase  of  the  Exhibition 
Building  is  a subordinate  question. 

491.  {Ghairman.)  But  in  your  opinion,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  much  larger  space  available,  and  a garden,  the  Exhibi- 
tion Building  would  be  the  more  suitable  ? — More  suitable  also 
for  this  reason,  that  practically  there  are  no  limits  within  which 
the  Exhibition  Bull  ding  is  confined.  I understand  that  at  present 
a portion  of  land  is  in  the  market  called  Brown’s  Yard,  which  is 
a veterinary  establishment  at  the  south  side  of  Stephen’s  Green  ; 
and  that,  I understand,  is  to  be  sold  for  a very  small  sum  ; and 
so  it  would  be  easy  from  time  to  time  to  purchase  some  of  the  old 
houses  alongside  Stephen’s  Green,  which  are  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion, and  would  sell  for  very  little.  This  is  independent  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  grounds,  which  are  nearly  16  statute  acres  in 
extent.  They  are  capable  of  considerable  extension  and  they 
have  at  present  two  entrances  at  opposite  sides  ; one  in  Earlsfort 
Terrace  and  the  other  in  Harcourt  Street.  It  has  a large  front- 
age along  a part  of  Hatch  Street  and  Wellington  Square  ; and 
the  purchase  of  one  old  house  on  the  south  of  Stephen’s  Green 
would  give  it  another  entrance  there,  so  that  it  would  be  almost 
a square  piece  of  ground  with  four  entrances  if  desired. 

492.  {Gapt.  Donnelly)  You  spoke  at  the  commencement  of  your 
examination  of  placing  the  institute  under  a mixed  board.  Would 
you  explain  what  kind  of  board  you  mean  ? — What  I meant  by  a 
mixed  board  was,  to  place  the  proposed  institute  not  under  any 
one  existing  society  but  under  a board  composed  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  different  existing  societies  that  would  be  amalga- 
mated, with  a president  at  its  head. 

493.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  And  all  Irish?— Yes,  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  existing  bodies. 

494.  {Gapt.  Donnelly)  Would  you  propose  that  this  board, 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  existing  societies,  should 
administer  the  parliamentary  grant  ? — I don’t  like  to  enter 
minutely  into  details,  because  really  I am  not  able ; but,  generally 
speaking,  I think  there  ought  to  be  such  a board  consisting  of 
men  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  existing  institutions, 
many  of  whom  are  very  eminent  men  in  Dublin.  I think  such 
a board  as  that  managing  the  Royal  Institute,  and  administering 
the  sum  voted  by  Parliament,  and  directly  responsible  to  the  Irish 
Government,  would  be  very  important.  Erom  time  to  time  it 
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would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Irish  Government  to  control  their 
action  if  aught  went  wrong. 

495.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  no  such  analogous  board  at 
South  Kensington ; that  Sooth  Kensington  is  directly  under  a 
Minister  of  State  ? — I am  aware  of  that,  but  I would  make  this 
board  directly  responsible  to  the  Irish  government.  My  reason 
for  mentioning  a mixed  board  of  that  kind  is,  that  there  is  great 
ditBculty  in  Ireland  in  inducing  any  public  society  to  allow  any 
action  to  be  taken  for  national  purposes  that  at  all  interferes 
with  its  own  peculiar  privileges. 

496.  (Professor  Thomson.)  This  board  would  be  quite 
additional  to  what  is  in  Kensington.  There  is  merely  a staS 
there,  directly  responsible  to  the  Government.  Would  you  have 
this  other  additional  body  in  the  school  which  you  propose? — 
What  I mention  is  only  general,  and  merely  as  a suggestion,  and 
not  an  indispensable  feature.  There  are  but  two  all-important 
features,  I take  it,  in  the  proposal.  One  is  the  founding  in 
Ireland  of  a great  national  institute,  governed  in  Ireland, 
responsible  to  the  Irish  government  alone,  and  the  other  the 
securing  of  such  a site  fjr  that  as  will  not  only  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  Imt  will  allow  of  being  extended  to  meet  future 
emergencies.  I think  these  are  the  two  principal  features.  Tlie 
matters  of  detail  are  really  very  trifling.  They  might  be  altered 
from  time  to  time. 

497.  (Professor  Huxley^  It  is,  however,  ver3'  desirable  that 
we  should  clearly  understand  that  such  a plan  as  that  which  you 
havm  ju.st  described  is  one  that  we  are  excluded  from  considering 
at  present  by  the  terms  of  the  minute  which  has  been  made 
public.  You  are,  doubtless,  acquainted  with  the  minute  of  the 
Privy  Council  ? — I have  read  it. 

498.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  under  the  first  head  of  that 
minute  the  Lord  President  states  that  “ Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
“ ment  have  decided  to  constitute  a separate  Department  of 
“ Science  and  Art  in  Ireland  analogous  in  its  constitution  to  the 
“ existing  Science  and  Art  Department  in  London  for  the  United 
“ Kingdom and  then,  under  the  fifth  head,  our  object  is 
stated  to  be  “ to  frame  a plan  for  the  formation  of  a department 
“ for  Ireland  with  a permanent  head  to  which  there  shall  be  a 
“ secretary  and  director  re.sident  in  Dublin,  with  a sufficient 
“ staff,  who  will  report  directly  to  the  head  of  the  educational 
“ department the  head  of  the  educational  department  there 
meant  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council.  I desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Government,  by  what- 
ever force  of  reasoning  you  conclude  it  to  have  pledged  itself  to 
establish  this  in.stitute,  has  already  pledged  itself  in  like  manner 
not  to  adopt  such  a scheme  of  government  as  that  which  you 
have  just  mentioned,  because  in  the  department  of  Science  and 
Art  there  is  no  .such  mixed  committee.  It  is  purely  a department 
that  the  Government  administer  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a 
secretary,  director,  and  so  forth,  and  with  a staff  of  assistants  and 
clerks,  so  that  any  such  management  as  that  which  you  have 
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mentioned,  wliatever  view  we  might  take  of  it,  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  we  could  hardly  recommend  by  the  terms  of  our  instruc- 
tions ? — Then  I shall  not  press  my  views  upon  you.  There 
will  he  insurmountable  difficulties  in  stripping  any  of  the 
existing  institutions  of  their  privileges  witliout  giving  them 
some  sort  of  compensation  in  the  way  of  the  management 
of  the  new  institute.  I see  great  difficulties  in  that  way,  but  of 
course  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
act  as  perhaps  the  Emperor  Bonaparte  would  do,  that  is,  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  eveiything  and  found  an  institution  cle  novo 
without  regard  to  existing  rights,  that  institution  would 
be  far  more  perfect  than  anything  that  could  be  made  having 
regard  to  existing  interests. 

499.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Then  am  Itounderstand,Mr.Vereker,tbat 
your  sine  qua  non  is,  not  that  the  institution  you  propose  to  be 
established  should  be  under  the  Irish  Government,  but  that  there 
should  be  a separate  Irish  Board  of  Management;  so  that  the 
institution  would  be  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
in  England,  but  would  be  managed  by  a separate  Board  in 
Dublin,  consisting  of  Irishmen? — I think  there  ought  to  be  a 
separate  Irish  Board,  managing  an  independent  institute,  and 
responsible  to  the  Irish  Government. 

500.  You  stated  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  that  you 
considered  the  main  reason  for  that  was  what,  I think,  you  called 
the  prejudice,  or  the  feeling,  at  all  events,  of  the  Irish  people  on 
the  subject  ? — The  strong  feeling  of  the  Irish  people. 

501.  You  heard  the  statement  from  Professor  Huxley  of 
the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations  in  London.  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  whether,  supposing  the  Irish  people  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  examination  which  he 
has  described,  namely,  that  all  tlie  papers  go  over  to  London, 
without  any  names  to  them,  and  are  examined  by  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  character  and  competence,  and  that  there  is  no  possible 
means  of  knowing  whether  any  one  paper  came  from  an  Irishman 
or  an  Englishman,  and  that  therefore  the  adjudication  is  made 
without  reference  to  the  country  of  tlie  parties, — supposing  the 
Irish  people  were  aware  of  all  that,  do  you  think  they  would 
prefer  that  there  should  be  a separate  Board  to  decide  upon 
Irish  qualifications  as  contradistinguished  from  English  ones? — 
I don’t  think  the  Irish  competitor  is  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  English  competitor  for  the  reasons  I have  mentioned.  He 
has  not  the  same  opportunity  of  obtainiug  technical  education 
in  this  country.  He  has  not  the  same  objects  of  art  to  study, 
nor  are  the  same  masters  within  his  reach.  There  ai’e  gentlemen 
here,  who,  if  examined  as  witnesses,  will  give  you  evidence  of 
the  important  results  of  even  two  or  three  visits  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

502.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  not  a museum,  here  furnishing 
the  materials  for  study  ? — Nob  an  adequate  one. 

503.  Would  not  that  object  to  a certain  extent  be  met  by  the 
establishment  here  of  a museum  without  aboard? — It  might  be. 
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Still  a Board  of  Management  would  be  a means  of  sootliing 
difficulties,  because  I know  there  will  be  great  difficulties  and 
obstructions  placed  in  the  way  by  existing  institutions. 

504.  {Gapt.  Donnelly)  Do  you  think  there  is  a feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  students  in  the  science  and  art  schools  that  they  are 
not  fairly  dealt  with,  or  that  they  are  not  dealt  with  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  English  students? — 1 am  not  able  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  what  the  feeling  of  the  students  is. 

605.  {Colonel  Laffan.)  At  first  you  seemed,  I think,  to 
imply  that  the  students  felt  no  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the 
examinations  ; but  when  you  subsequently  explained,  did  you 
not  convey,  that  they  felt  a want  of  confidence  rather  in  their 
own  merits  from  the  want  of  proper  opportunities  of  study 
No  ; what  I wished  to  convey  was,  that  the  Irish  student,  when 
he  enters  into  competition  at  an  early  stage,  does  not  feel  that  he 
is  entering  into  competition  on  fair  terms  with  the  English  com- 
petitor. He  feels  that  the  English  competitor  has  had  greater 
opportunities  of  study  by  models,  and  other  means  than  he  has  had, 
and  also  has  been  more  closely  in  connexion  with  masters  of  a 
higher  order  ; and  therefore  he  feels  that  he  has  not  had  the 
same  opportunities  as  his  English  rival. 

506.  Would  he,  therefore,  prefer  competing  with  those  who  have 
had  only  a similarly  confined  experience  with  himself,  rather  than 
with  a larger  world?— I think  in  the  early  stages  he  would. 
Wlien  a man  obtains  eminence  in  his  profession,  a few  months  or 
a few  years  in  London  is  very  trifling  ; we  see  every  day  sculptors 
going  to  Borne  for  jmars  to  study. 

507.  {PTofessoT  Thomson.)  Have  you  met  with  any  instance 
of  that  feeling  existing  in  any  case  amongst  pupils?— No,  I can- 
not specify  any  individual.) 

508.  Because  it  is  very  important  to  know  it  as  a fact.  We 
may  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  such  a feeling,  but  are  you 
aware  that  it  does  exist  amongst  individuals  ? — -I  cannot  name 
any  case,  but  form  my  opinion  from  the  general  result. 

509.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  If  it  did  exist,  would  it  not 
also  equally  apply  to  the  final  and  higher  examinations  ? — I don’t 
think  it  would.  First  of  all,  those  who  compete  in  the  higher  classes 
are  better  educated,  and  they  have  surmounted  the  prejudices  which 
prevail  amongst  the  less  educated  persons — that  is  one  important 
reason.  Secondly,  when  a man  has  attained  some  eminence  in 
his  profession  he  has  opportunities  afforded  to  him  every  day, 
which  another  man  has  not.  For  instance,  the  other  day  an 
artist  borrowed  from  a friend  of  mine  some  handsome  pieces 
of  antique  china  to  model  from.  An  artist  who  has  attained 
some  eminence  can  obtain  all  these  lifts,  but  the  man  beginning 
to  study  is  totally  deprived  of  them.  He  must  rely  on  himself 
and  whatever  the  School  of  Design  opens  to  him.  He  cannot  go 
beyond  the  four  corners  of  the  school  in  which  he  studies. 

510.  {Professor  Thomson)  The  pupils  here  have  been  remark- 
ably successful.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  being  the  case,  and 
their  getting  their  due  proportion  of  prizes  from  Kensington, 
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oiio’lit  to  do  away  with  the  prejudice? — A great  deal  would 
depend  on  the  meaning  of  your  words  “ due  proportion.”  I 
think  there  is  a much  greater  aptitude  in  the  Celtic  race  for 
technical  education  than  there  is  in  England,  and  that  the  people 
of  this  country  do  not  get  their  due  proportion  of  the  oppor- 
tunities the  English  artizan  obtains  for  mastering  a technical 
education. 

511.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  School  of  Design 
in  Dublin  is  under  greater  disadvantages  than  the  School 
of  Design  in  Manchester,  or  any  other  local  school  of  design  ? — 
Oh,  yes ; because  a man  living  in  Manchester  can  go  to  London  for, 
I believe,  os.  Here  the  savings  of  a man’s  life  in  the  inferior 
class  would  not  bring  him  to  South  Kensington  and  back 

512.  Do  you  know  whether  students  do  go  up  from  Manchester 
to  London  ? — I should  say  a great  number  go,  and  that  they  have 
opportunities  of  going,  and  of  working  and  maintaining  them- 
selves, and  studying  at  the  same  time. 

513.  {Gapt  Donnelly)  You  spoke  of  the  early  stages  of  instruc- 
tion as  distinguished  from  the  more  advanced  stages,  with  regard 
to  competition ; do  you  think  that  the  Irish  students  are  not  so 
successful  in  the  early  stages  of  competition  as  they  are  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  ? — I should  say  not.  I should  say  there  is 
not  the  number  at  all  studying  in  the  early  stages  that  ought  to 
study. 

514.  Are  they  successful  in  the  early  stages  ? — That  is  a 
matter  of  statistics.  I have  not  got  the  figures,  and  am  not  able 
to  tell.  But  the  success  of  a people  is  a comparative  term,  and 
depends  on  the  facilities  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  humble 
classes. 

515.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  This  is  a memorial  which  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Treasmy : “ "We  the  undersigned  students  of 
" the  School  of  Art  (Royal  Dublin  Society),  having  heard  that 
“ it  is  proposed  to  establish  a Science  and  Ant  Department  for 
“ Ireland,  pray  that  no  step  may  be  taken  which  will  prevent 
“ students  of  Irish  schools  of  art  from  competing  for  national 
“ medals  and  prizes  with  those  of  the  schools  of  art  in  England 

and  Scotland.”  That  memorial  is  very  largely  signed.  I should 
be  glad  if  you  would  look  over  it,  and  tell  me  if  it  modified  in  any 
degree  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  ? — I don’t  consider  this  as 
any  protest  against  the  foundation  of  an  Irish  Institute  here,  which 
would  open  out  to  them  opportunities  of  study  superior  to  what 
they  have  in  the  Dublin  Society. 

516.  It  is  a protest  against  confining  the  competition,  is  it  not  ? 
■ — But  I think  that  can  be  very  easily  met,  if  necessary,  by  allow- 
ing anyone  to  compete  who  chooses  in  the  general  competition. 

517.  {Chairman.)  Would  that  be  fair  to  the  English  and 
Scotch  students,  that  the  Irish  should  have  a double  chance  ? — I 
would  not  give  them  a double  chance.  I would  allow  the  Irish 
student  to  elect  to  compete  in  the  imperial  examination  or  in  the 
Irish  Institute,  whichever  he  chose. 


Hon. 

J.  P.  Vo-eker. 
19  Sept.  1868. 
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518.  Could  that  be  done  practically  ? — I don’t  see  any  objection 
to  it. 

51.9.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make? — No.  I 
■would  only  mention  in  conclusion,  that  some  time  ago  a number 
of  students  "were  selected  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  at  the 
public  expense,  but  no  member  of  any  Irish  school  of  art  or 
design  was  included  in  that  number.  I think  that  caused  a great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  jealousjr  in  Ireland.  Doubtless  the 
selection  rvas  very  properly  and  fairly  made.  I don’t  question 
the  selection  at  all,  but  it  gave  rise  to  a 'very  strong  feeling  in 
Ireland,  that  the  South  .Kensington  Museum  did  not  pay  the 
same  attention  to  the  Irish  schools  of  art  and  design  that  it  did 
to  the  English.  It  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  -wrong,  but  I know 
that  the  fact  I have  stated  created  a very  strong  impression  in 
all  classes  in  Ireland  that  the  Irish  schools  of  design  were  not 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  English. 

520.  {Gapt.  Donnelly^  Were  the  Irish  schools  not  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  English  ? — There  was  no  person  selected  out  of  any 
Irish  school  of  art  or  design,  no  manufacturer  working  in  any 
Irish  factory,  no  artizan  connected  with  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland, 
within  the  compass  of  the  four  seas,  selected  to  go  to  Paris  at  the 
public  expense.* 

521.  Are  you  aware  of  any  artizan  being  selected  by  the  Sonth 
Kensington  Department  to  go  to  Paris? — No,  they  were  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.* 

522.  Are  you  sure  ? — Yes. 

523.  Are  you  aware  th.at  by  a special  minute  all  masters  of 
schools  of  science  and  art  v/ere  allowed  to  go  to  Paris,  and  had  a 
certain  amount  paid  for  their  expenses,  and  that  that  minute 
referred  to  all  schools  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland? 
— I am  satisfied  that  boon  was  not  offered  to  any  Irisli  student 
or  master,  or  to  anyone  resident  in  Ireland.* 

524.  Are  you  aware  that  45  teachers  of  science  schools  -went 
to  Paris  under  that  vote  ? — The  persons  I refer  to  consisted  of 
78  workmen. 

525.  You  spoke  of  masters  and  students  in  schools  of  science 
and  ai't.  I am  now  referring  to  tliem  ? — What  I referred  to  was  the 
78  workmen.  They  were  selected  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  they  were  sent  over  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  free  of 
charge,  for  the  purpose  of  study.  It  caused  great  jealousy  in 
Ireland.* 

526.  Are  you  aware  that  those  78  workmen  were  not  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  all,  but  were  selected 
and  sent  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  Society  of  Arts  and  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  have  no  connexion  with  each 
other  ? — I know  they  have  not,  but  I am  now  mentioning  that 
as  an  instance  that  created  a great  deal  of  jealousy.  People 
naturally  said,  “Why  should  78  Englishmen  be  selected  and  not 
a single  Irishman  ; ” because  the  hardship  was  this,  not  that  the 


* With  reference  to  these  answers,  seeNote  by  Mr,  Vereker,  ^/jpeiu/ix 
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Society  of  Arts  selected  men  to  go  to  Paris  and  paid  for  tliem  out 
of  their  own  funds,  but  that  they  obtained  the  right  to  select, 
and  that  they  sent  over  the  men  selected  at  the  public  expense. 
A considerable  portion  of  the  e.xpense  was  paid  out  of  the  public 
funds.  I think  3001. 

527.  {Professor  Huxley.)  If  the  Koval  Dublin  Society  had  done 
the  same  thing  it  would,  I suppose,  have  received  the  same 
subsidy.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society 
made  any  elfort  of  that  kind  or  not  ? — I am  not  aware  of  what 
the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  did,  but  I am  sure  that  if  we  had  an 
Irish  Institute  here  some  Irish  workmen  would  ha,ve  been  selected. 

528.  {Capt.  Donnelly.)  With  regard  to  the  masters  of  schools  of 
science  and  art,  are  you  aware  that  they  are  exactly  on  the 
same  footing  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  that  is,  those 
under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? — Yes. 

529.  And  that  a large  number  of  teachers  did  go  over  from 
Ireland  ? — I was  not  referring  to  that.  I only  referred  to  the 
workmen. 

530.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haugldon.)  Were  you  aware  of  that  fact, 
Mr.  Verekerl — I ivas  not. 

531.  {Professor  Huxley)  Does  not  that  fact  tend  to  show  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  be  un- 
fair?— You  need  not  try  to  satisfy  me  of  that,  for  I know  there 
is  not ; but  I know  there  -was  a ivant  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  Irish  existing  institutions  at  the  time.  I am  also  blaming  the 
Irish  institutions  who  lay  by  and  allowed  78  English  workmen 
to  be  sent  over  at  the  loublic  expense  while  no  Irishman  was  sent 
over,  and  I am  using  that  fiict  as  a plea  in  favour  of  an  Irish 
Institute. 


532.  {Gapt.  Donnelly)  I think  you  are  mistaken.  Were  not 
some  Irishmen  sent  over  by  the  Society  of  Arts? — I made  the 
statement  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  no  Irishman 
was  sent.  A letter  was  afterwards  written  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  in  a morning  paper,  stating  that  I was  wrong 
because  there  had  been  Irishmen  sent.  I called  on  the  secretary 
and  found  that  they  were  Irishmen  by  birth,  that  is,  clever 
yoniig  Irishmen  who  left  this  country  and  went  to  England  and 
got  educated  in  schools  of  design  there,  and  were  selected  out  of 
English  factories  and  for  the  improvement  of  English  manu- 
jactures,  but  there  was  no  Irishman  sent  who  then  resided  in 
his^  country,  or  who  had  left  Ireland  v/ith  an  animus  revertendi. 

oSS.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  ablest  reports  wms  written 
y an  Irishman  named  Couolly,  a mason  ? — Yes,  but  the  educa- 
tion  and  refinement  that  he  received  by  visiting  Paris  was  not 
or  the  benefit  of  Ireland  but  of  the  place  where  his  industry 
was  employed,  namely,  England. 

^ was  done  by  a private  society,  whose  private  siib- 

scrip  ions  were  supplemented  by  a Government  grant  ? — A 
considemble  grant,  I think  oOO^. 

0 5.  Vas  it  not  an  English  private  society  ? — It  was  an  English 
public  society.  o i j o 


Hon. 

J.  P.  Vereker, 
19  Sept.  1868. 
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536.  Ai'e  you  aware  that  45  science  teachers  in  Irish  schools 
received  5J.  each  to  enable  them  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
while  1-24  received  the  same  amount  who  went  from  England, 
and  eight  who  rvent  from  Scotland,  and  that  all  of  them  who 
wrote  reports  that  were  published  received  2(.  in  addition  ? — 51. 
to  an  Irish  teacher  was  very  little  compared  with  51.  to  an 
English  teacher.  The  traveUing  expenses  are  veiy  different. 

537.  {FrofessoT  Huxley^  Do  I understand  that  you  don’t 
make  this  a matter  of  complaint  against  the  Government,  hut 
against  your  own  Irish  societies,  which  ought  to  have  looked 
after  the  matter  in  the  same  way  that  the  Society  of  Arts  did ! 

Yes.  I mentioned  it  as  against  our  own  societies.  It  showed 

their  inertness,  and  I also  stated  that  the  fact  had  prejudiced 
Irish  minds  against  English  rule,  because  it  is  not  everyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  investigating  a fact,  or  who  has  a mind 
that  is  capable  of  accepting  an  explanation,  and  I rely  upon  it  as 
a fact  in  favour  of  the  foundation  under  a local  board  of  a Boyal 
Irish  Institute. 


P.  P.  McSwiney,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Alderman,  Town  Council  of 
Dublin),  examined. 

538.  {Chairman)  Would  you  state  what  connexion  you  have 
with  the  promotion  of  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Institute  ? 

I am  not  at  present  a member  of  the  Committee.  I was  formerly 
connected  with  it  in  1864,  when  I was  Lord  Mayor.  Some  queries 
have  been  sent  to  me  which  I have  come  to  answer,  if  the  Com- 
mission think  it  necessary  that  I should  do  so.  I happen  to  have 
some  experience  of  the  different  branches  of  manufacture.  I <am 
connected  with  them,  and  I have  noted  down  replies  to  the 
queries  sent  to  me : — viz. 

I am  an  alderman  of  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  a justice  of  the 
peace,  and  am  ex  Lord  Mayor. 

I am  the  senior  partner  in  a firm  of  this  city,  extensively 
engaged  in  several  branches  of  commerce  in  which  science  and  ait 
exercise  no  inconsiderable  part. 

From  my  knowledge  of  manufactures  I am  enabled  to  state 
that  the  training  schools  and  schools  of  design  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  local  government  in  many  countries  abroad,  give 
foreigners  an  immense  advantage  over  the  people  of  these  islands. 
The  want  of  artistic  taste  of  a high  class  at  home  compels  many 
manufacturers  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  annually  among 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  for  drawings  and  designs  to  meet 
the  ever  varying  requirements  of  taste  and  fashion. 

Were  similar  training  schools  established  in  this  country,  under 
proper  supervision,  and  under  the  control  of  a local  Science  and 
Art  Department,  our  young  people  of  both  sexes  would  soon  hem 
a position  to  compete  for  the  prizes  so  largely  borne  off  by 
foreigners  from  the  manufactui'ing  districts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. In  support  of  this  view  I will  take  leave  to  quote  a passage 
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from  the  jurors’  report  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  refers 
to  Magnus’s  enamelled  slate  works  in  Pimlico. 

Mr.  Magnus  says  : — “Though  not  brought  up  to  any  profession, 
“ I had  in  my  youth  studied  drawing,  con  amore,  under  Cardelli, 
“ fellow  pupil  of  Canova,  a sculptor  of  great  talent  and  an 
“ excellent  draughtsman.  1 was  thus  rendered  competent  to 
“ direct  and  form  artists.  I believe  those  in  my  employ  would 
“ do  credit  to  any  establishment,  whether  continental  or  British. 
“ My  principal  de, signer,  when  I took  him  into  my  employ,  was 
“ a plasterer  ; my  chief  grainer,  a baker ; and  my  best  imitator 
“ of  Elorentine  mosaics,  a poor  boy,  one  of  four  ragged  urchins 
“ that  an  old  Irishwoman  had  besought  me  to  put  to  any  kind 
“ of  work.” 

This  passage  proves  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  training 
the  most  crude  material.  Mr.  Magnus  has  effected  two  important 
works.  He  has  given  a much  higher  value  to  slate  than  it  had 
hitherto  possessed ; and  he  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  out  of 
nature’s  roughest  minds  may  be  produced  artistic  powers  exhibi- 
ting, in  some  cases,  rare  excellence. 

Considering  the  very  backward  state  of  art  training  in  this 
long  misgoverned  and  much  neglected  country,  and  the  little 
encouragement  there  is  for  art  and  artists,  I believe  that  an 
amalgamation  of  our  existing  societies  under  one  central  depart- 
ment would  be  attended  with  benefichal  results  to  all.  Such  an 
amalgamation  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend  not  only  to  economise 
both  time  and  money,  but  would  also  infuse  new  life  and  give 
additional  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  art  studies  among  the 
youth  of  this  country.  As  an  illustration  of  this  view  I may 
cite  the  case  of  a country  not  many  years  since  as  much  depressed 
and  neglected  by  foreign  rule  as  Ireland ; I allude  to  Belgium. 
That  kingdom,  once  so  poor,  is  now  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth, 
artistic  taste,  and  commercial  prosperity.  This  transition  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  successful  efforts  of  a home  government  in 
establishing  training  schools  and  schools  of  design  in  every 
department  and  commune  throughout  the  land.  Had  Ireland 
been  similarly  governed  she  would,  long  since,  have  ceased  to  be 
the  reproach  of  England  and  the  abode  of  wretchedness  and 
discontent.  Eor  all  practical  purposes,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, the  ^ Museum  at  South  Kensington  might  as  well  be 
established  in  Kew  Zealand.  There  is  no  confidence  felt  here 
that  any  English  institution  would,  bo7id  jide,  foster  or  encourage 
liish  enterprise  or  Irish  industry.  The  history  of  the  past  shows 
how  English  cupidity  and  English  jealousy  has  crushed  the  rising 
manufactures  and  dispersed  the  skilled  artificers  of  this  country, 
ihe  folio-wing  quotation  will  show  how  large  a debt  of  restitution 
^ due  by  England  to  Ireland : — “ That  the  gTowing  manufacture 
ti  vf  Ireland,  both  by  the  cheapness  of  all  necessaries  ot 

„ . ’ and  goodness  of  materials  for  all  manner  of  cloth,  doth 
u subjects  of  England,  with  their  families  and  ser- 

ic  ieave  their  habitations  to  settle  there,  to  the  increase 

0 the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  whicli  makes  your  loyal 
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McSwiney, 
Esq.,  J.P. 
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“ subjects  in  this  kingdom  very  apprehensive  that  the  further 
“ growth  of  it  may  greatly  prejudice  the  said  manufacture  here  ; 

by  which  the  trade  of  the  nation  and  the  value  of  the  land 
“ will  very  much  decrease,  and  the  numbers  of  your  people  will 
“ be  very  much  lessened  here/’  Their  lordships  then  further 
beseech  his  Majesty  “ in  the  most  public  and  efiective  way  that 

may  be,  to  declare  to  all  your  subjects  in  Ireland  that  the 
“ growth  and  increase  of  the  woollen  manufacture  hath  long  and 
“ will  ever  be  looked  upon  with  jealousy  ; and  if  not  timely 

remedied  may  occasion  very  strict  lawm,  totally  to  prohibit  and 
‘‘  suppress  the  same.”  That  address  -was  presented  170  years 
ago  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  King  William  the  Third. 
His  Majesty  said  in  reply  that  “ I will  take  care  to  do  wliat  their 
lordships  require.” 

I consider  the  Exhibition  Palace  a most  suitable  building  for  a 
Science  and  Art  Department.  It  ]x)ssesses  many  advantages  over 
any  other  building  in  the  city.  I have  no  interest  or  share  in 
it,  and  my  sole  object  in  recommending  it  to  the  Commissioners 
is  the  advancement  of  art  and  the  encouragement  of  industry 
among  my  fellow  citizens  and  the  people  of  this  country  generally. 
The  reason  I give  this  statement  is,  because  it  is  frequently  said 
that  in  Ireland  we  have  no  aptness  for  manufactures,  and  are 
totally  devoid  of  skilled  hands  and  of  that  knowledge  which 
would  sustain  manufactures.  The  reason  why  wm  are  so  deficient 
may  be  sought  in  the  Acts  of  former  times,  by  which  the  manu- 
factures of  our  country  wmre  suppressed  and  our  skilled  artizans 
banished.  We  require  now  that  at  any  rate  some  efibrt  should 
be  made  to  bring  back  or  encourage  the  cultivation  of  art  and 
design  in  the  country,  which  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  a 
very  large  amount  of  money  into  the  country,  which  is  given  at 
present  to  pjelgium  and  France. 

589.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  You  have  mentioned  the  training  schools 
of  France.  Can  you  describe  what  the  process  of  instruction 
is  there  ? — The  youth  of  both . sexes  arc  trained  to  model  and 
design  from  nature  and  the  antic^ue;  and  their  excellence  in  this 
department  enables  them  to  come  across  to  England  and  Scot- 
land periodically  as  I am  av/are,  i.c.  twice  a year,  and  sell  theii 
de.signs  and  models  to  the  manufacturers  there,  for  which  they 
get  a very  remunerative  price. 

540.  Can  you  describe  what  are  the  opportunities  which  a 
young  man  or  a young  woman  in  a remote  part  of  France  has  of 
acquiring  that  education  as  compared  with  the  opportunities 
which  a person  in  a very  remote  part  of  this  country  or  of 
England  has?— I daresay  in  remote  parts  they  may  not  have 
such  opportunities ; but  in  some  of  the  more  important  depart- 
ments and  communes  of  the  country  there  are  schools  which  the 
Government  foster  and  encourage.  They  encourage  the  mayors 
and  .municipal  bodies  to  erect  these  schools,  and  to  get  models 
and  training  masters  wherever  they  find  the  places  suitable  for 
them. 
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541.  Do  the  French  Government  aid  materially  the  local 
schools  of  design  ? — I cannot  say  exactly  as  to  the  French  ; but  I 
do  happen  to  know  that  in  Belgium  aid  was  given  very  exten- 
sively, and  it  is  now  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  manu- 
facturing countries  in  Europe. 

542.  (Professor  Thomson.)  May  I ask  if  the  schools  at  present 
established  in  Dublin  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
have  produced  many  pupils  who  ha,ve  got  into  employment  in 
Dublin  or  its  neighbourhood, — who  have  been  employed  by 
manufacturers  ? — In  Ireland  ? 

543.  Yes,  in  Ireland  ? — No,  imfortunately.  We  have  not  many 
manufacturers  in  Ireland  ; but  they  find  their  way  to  England. 
Almost  all  our  skilled  hands  quit  Ireland  as  soon  as  they  can  do 
so,  and  go  to  the  places  where  inducements  are  offered  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  good  rewards. 

544.  There  are,  then,  comparatively  few  inducements  offered 
to  them  in  Dublin  or  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  ? — At  present  there 
are  but  few.  Even  in  connexion  with  a manufacture  which  we 
have  in  Ireland — I speak  of  the  linen — it  may  appear  a small 
thing,  but  a good  price  is  actually  paid  by  the  linen  manufac- 
turers for  the  artistic  designs  which  cover  the  linens.  As  much 
as  401.  has  been  given  to  a young  man  in  my  presence  for  a 
pretty  design  different  from  what  the  firm  had  previously 
brought  out.  These  inventions  and  changes,  made  according  to 
good  taste,  are  appreciated,  and  very  good  remuneration  is  given 
for  them. 

645.  I am  aware  that  in  Belfast,  for  instance,  a very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  is  paid  yearly  for  French  designs  both  for 
the  covering  of  linens  and  the  printing  of  linens  ? — Quite  so.  I 
have  alluded  to  that. 

546.  Is  tliere  any  understanding  amongst  employers  in  Ireland 
that  a preference  will  be  given  to  Irish  designs  ? — I don’t  know 
that  there  is  any  understanding,  but  I think  there  would  be  a 
feeling  in  the  country  that,  the  merits  being  equal,  a preference 
should  be  given  to  the  Irish  designs. 

547.  Do  you  think  they  would  consider  it  proper  to  give  that 
stimulus  to  the  schools  in  this  country  ? — I do. 

548.  (The  Ghamnan.)  To  whom  was  that  401.  given  ? — It  was 
given  by  a manufacturer  in  Belfast  to  a Frenchman.  I have  seen 
Frenchmen  coming  every  spring  with  the  inventions  and  changes 
necessary  for  the  autumn  fashions,  and  in  the  autumn  for  the 
spring  orders,  and  taking  away  prices  which  in  my  opinion  would 
be  borne  off’  by  young  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  if  they  had  the 
same  opportunities  in  respect  of  training  schools. 

649.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  pupils  of  any  Dublin 
schools  have  been  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Belfast  ? — 
No ; I am  not  aware  that  they  have. 

550.  (The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Do  you  know  whether  any 
have  laid  themselves  out  for  this  particular  department? — I am 
not  aware  that  any  have.  I think  they  are  employed  on  the 
22679.  j. 
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different  branches  of  art.  They  study  from  the  antique  and  from 
nature  in  the  different  schools. 

5.51.  This,  I suppose,  is  a special  department? — It  is  a special 
thing  for  \vhich  opportunities  are  required  of  seeing  flowers,  and 
the  changes  required  by  the  manufacturers ; for  though  a drawing- 
may  he  strictly  accurate  as  far  as  the  natural  flowers  go,  changes 
are  sometimes  made  according  to  good  taste  by  the  artist  accord- 
ing as  the  manufacturer  requri-es,  and  colours  are  sometimes 
introduced  that  are  not  strictly  in  harmony  with  nature  ; and  no 
one  but  a good  artist  can  venture  to  make  these  changes  so  as  to 
produce  the  effect  that  the  manufacturer  intends. 

552.  {The  Ghamnan.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  schools  in 
Dublin  are  not  capable  of  training  youth  to  that  art  ? — I dont 
think  they  are  engaged  in  that  particular  branch.  I think  they 
are  laid  out  for  a very  different  branch  of  art. 

553.  Is  there  at  present  any^  obstacle  to  their  adopting  that 
branch  ? — Well,  I don’t  know  that  there  is  any  obstacle ; but 
proper  professors  and  proper  opportunities  must  be  given  to  the 
youth  of  the  country  to  enable  them  to  apply  themselves  to  that 
particular  branch. 

554.  (Professor  Thomsmi.)  Do  you  know  that  there  is  rather 
a tendency  to  give  a preference  to  French  designs  both  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers,  and  on  the  part  possibly  of  the  public,  and 
that  that  tells  rather  against  the  students  in  this  country  ? — Well, 
I think  there  is  a disposition  in  England  and  Scotland  to  give 
French  and  Belgian  artists  orders  perhaps  in  preference  to 
Englishmen  for  this  reason,  that  I think  they  have  an  idea  that 
the  inventions  of  the  former  are  more  suitable  for  them  ; or  at  all 
events  they  consider  that  they  have  higher  taste. 

565.  (The  Chairman,)  Do  you  think  that  Ireland  is  placed  at 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  England  in  that  respect  ?■ — No, 
on  the  contrary,  I think  that  in  Ireland,  though  I am  an 
Irishman,  and  have  heard  others  say  it  as  well,  we  are  not 
deficient  in  taste  and  genius  and  creative  powers.  I think  that 
if  instruction  were  imparted  to  them  in  those  different  branches 
we  would  find  that  our  young  people  would  excel  in  them  and 
would  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  other 
countries. 

550.  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  tabmet 
manufacture  which  is  exclusively  Irish  and  admits  of  the  exercise 
of  great  taste  ? — Yes. 

557.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  manufactm-ers  of  tabinet  get 
their  designs  ? — I think  the  manufacturers  in  Dublin,  as  far  as  I 
know  of  them,  do  not  travel  outside  their  own  country.  They 
probably^  may  copy  some  things  that  are  produced  in  France,  but 
as  regards  changes  and  combinations  of  colours  I think  they 
exercise  their  own  taste  and  inventive  powers  in  that  direction. 

558.  As  far  as  regards  design  then,  as  well  as  execution,  the 
tabinet  is  an  Irish  manufactiu-e  ?— It  is,  but  there  may  be  varia- 
tions in  the  pattern  which  are  copies.  I have  known  them  to 
be  copies  of  foreign  productions. 
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559.  Can  you  tell  me  -where  and  how  those  who  design  the  -P; 
patterns  are  .educated? — Well,  I believe  they  receive  their 
education  pretty  much  in  the  way  that  the  public  education  is  _-h— 
carried  on  in  England.  In  connexion  with  the  public  schools  Sept.  i868. 
there  are  instructors  in  drawing  and  modelling,  which  gives  the 

boys  and  girls  in  this  country  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  such 
studies. 

560.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  tabinet,  from  the 
nature  of  the  manufacture,  is  a branch  of  manufacture  that  affords 
peculiar  scope  for  the  .exercise  of  taste ; in  fact,  does  not  its  value 
depend  very  much  on  the  gracefulness  and  attractiveness  of  the 
patterns  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its  structure? — Well,  tabinet 
is  not  an  article  that  requires  such  a great  deal  of  variety.  There 
are  not  a great  many  patterns  and  combinations  of  colours  used 
to  give  changes.  The  hues  arising  from  the  shot  Aveaving  are  a 
chief  attraction  in  the  plain  tabinets.  They  vaiy  sometimes 
with  the  season,  but  the  Irish  manufacturers  have  no  need  to 
copy  from  any  country  for  changes  of  that  kind. 

561.  Then,  in  fact,  the  designers  of  patterns  for  the  tabinets 
are  for  the  most  part  Irish  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

562.  {Captain  Donnelly.')  Do  you  think  the  pupils  in  the  foreign 
schools  get  any  different  instruction  in  art  from  those  in  the 
English  and  Irish  schools  ? — They  certainly  get  very  different 
instruction  from  those  in  Ireland,  but  in  England,  latterly,  there 
is  a desire  to  instruct,  and  not  only  a desire  but  an  opportunity 
of  instructing  the  youth  of  the  country  in  some  departments. 

563.  I am  speaking  of  the  Government  schools  of  art  and  their 
courses  of  instruction  in  art.  Do  you  think  in  the  foreign  schools 
they  have  a different  description  of  instruction  ? — They  give 
every  aid,  they  provide  masters  and  models. 

561.  That  they  do  in  the  English  schools  and  in  the  Irish  ones 
too,  do  they  not  ? — That  is  what  we  are  asking  for  in  Ireland. 

565.  You  have  an  Art  school  in  Dublin.  Do  you  propose  that 
the  course  of  instruction  should  be  someAvhat  different  to  that 
now  given  ? — What  I propose  is,  that  in  connexion  with  a central 
body,  say  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the  youth  of  the 
localities  where  there  is  an  aptitude  for  manufactures  should  be 
instructed.  Eor  instance,  in  Limerick  there  is  considerable  taste 
in  the  production  of  lace  goods,  and  in  Cork  they  have  consider- 
able taste  in  the  production  of  crochet  and  muslin  work. 

566.  Cork  and  Limerick  have  Art  Schools  now.  But  is  there 
anything  to  prevent  the  people  of  .any  other  town  establisliing 
Schools  of  Art,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government  p’ant 
which  is  offered  to  the  whole  country? — No,  but  a Commission 
or  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin  would  stimulate  the 
people  of  those  districts  and  the  metropolitan  and  other  bodies  to 
encourage  the  groAvth  of  art,  and  a taste  for  art  in  those  districts 

567.  Then  supposing  a school  to  be  established  would  you  have 
any  different  course  of  instruction  to  that  now  followed  out  in 
those  schools  ? — Different  .course  of  instruction  ! Certainly,  I Avould 
take  the  same  means  that  the  Belgian  government,  for  instance, 
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took  to  encourage  the  different  parts  of  the  country  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  different  branches  of  manufactures. 

568.  Would  you  propose  that  the  government  should  absolutely 
teach  trades  or  the  technical  part  of  manufactures? — 1 don’t 
want  that  they  should  exactly  lay  themselves  out  to  establish 
schools  without  corresponding  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  localities ; 
what  I allude  to  is,  that  the  government  of  Belgium  sustained 
and  supported  the  local  contributions  and  local  efforts. 

569.  But  would  you  propose  that  in  those  schools  they  should 
learn  the  absolute  technical  art? — Certainly. 

570.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  manufacturers 
themselves  to  teach  the  art  to  the  people  they  were  going  to 
employ  ? — Well  if  ours  were  a manufacturing  country  I daresay 
they  would  find  it  their  interest  to  do  so. 

571.  Then  as  1 understand  you,  you  would  propose  these 
schools  with  a view  to  creating  an  industry  ? — Quite  so. 

672.  {Professor  Thomsoyi.)  To  what  industry  do  you  conceive 
that  would  apply? — To  the  branch  of  manufacture  in  Limerick, 
to  the  crochet  manufacture  in  Cork,  and  to  some  cotton  manu- 
factories. We  have  also  pottery  work  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  In 
cases  of  the  kind  where  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  ^ manu- 
facturers to  encoui'age  the  training  of  the  youth  of  those  districts, 
I think  their  efforts  ought  to  be  supplemented  b}^  government 
aid. 

673.  {Mr.  Haonilton.)  And  there  is  a damask  manufacture  in 
the  north  ? — There  is. 

574.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Then  the.se  would  be  special  schools 
for  the  districts  ; it  viould  not  be  a system  of  general  technical 
instruction  ? — I think  that  tlie  general  technical  training  of  the 
people  would  fit  them  for  a great  many  industries  that  we  have 
not  got  in  this  country.  In  Saxony  many  thousands  of  people 
are  employed  in  producing  the  simple  article  of  toys,  and  very 
large  sums  are  earned  of  that  branch  of  industry. 

575.  {The  Chairman.)  In  what  way  could  that  industry  he 
created  in  Ireland  ? — Well  by  producing  the  models  before  the 
children  and  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  copying  the  designs 
according  to  the  models  presented. 

57G.  {TIue  Very  Sev.  Dr.  Russell.)  You  mean  instruction  in  art 
as  applied  to  manufactures  ? — Yes.  The  training  of  the  children 
in  the  country  would  tend  to  very  beneficial  results  by  en- 
couraging manufacturers  to  reside  here.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
we  are  not  a manufacturing  country  is,  that  we  have  no  skilled 
labour— no  skilled  hands.  As  long  as  we  are  -without  them  vie 
shall  be  very  jnuch  behindhand  in  the  production  of  those  article.? 
that  require  both  skill  and  taste  for  their  manufacture. 

677.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Do  you  think  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  would  supply  one  defect  under  which 
Ireland  unfortunately  labours,  and  that  is,  the  want  of  coal  and 
iron  ? — I think  there  are  many  branches  of  manufactures  con- 
ducted in  England  where  coal  is  dearer  than  in  Dublin,  or  in  any 
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part  of  Ireland.  For  instance,  coal  is  clearer  in  London  than  in 
Dublin. 

578.  Yes,  but  there  are  a great  many  other  considerations 
besides.  There  is  a ready  market  ? — Allow  me  to  mention  a fact. 
Coal  of  a quality  suitable  for  some  of  the  manufactures  that  I 
spoke  of  as  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  this  country  has  been  found 
in  Belo-ium.  It  is  similar  to  that  which  we  have  in  Tipperary, 
and  other  parts  of  this  country,  and  has  been  worked  and  made 
serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture.  The  very  same 
operations  might  be  carried  on  here.  In  many  branches  of 
manufacture  the  consumption  of  coal  is  not  too  large  an  item  of 
expense. 

579.  Very  true,  hut  you  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  abundance 
of  coal  brings  with  it  a great  many  other  things  which  render 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  practicable ; for  instance,  large 
population  and  facility  of  communication,  which  greatly  promote 
the  existence  of  other  branches  ? — Yes,  I am  aware  that  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  heavier  productions  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  they  have 
very  great  advantages  over  ns  ; but  apart  from  all  these  branches 
of  manufacture,  we  have  coal  enough,  if  utilized,  as  in  the  case 
of  Belgium,  for  other  branches. 

580.  Do  I understand  you  to  think  that  there  exist  in  Ireland 
coalfields  in  any  way  comparable  with  the  Belgian  coalfields? — 
Hot  so  extensive,  but  of  the  same  class  there  ai'C. 

581.  Is  there  any  sort  of  comparison  between  them  ?---I 
believe  there  is.  I believe  the  coal  which  we  produce  in 
Tipperary  is  not  very  difierent  to  that  which  is  produced  in 
several  parts  of  Belgium.  They  have  at  all  events  to  use  what 
would  also  he  necessary  in  Ireland,  namely,  crushing  machines, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

582.  {Col.  Laffan.)  If  I understood  the  first  part  of  your 
evidence,  you  are  of  opinion  that  even  though  there  should 
be  no  possibility  of  creating  manufactures  in  Ireland,  still  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  to  educate  the  taste  of  the  Irish 
people  for  fine  arts  and  artistical  drawings  and  productions,  so 
that  even  though  they  might  not  be  able  to  make  that  know- 
ledge effective  for  their  own  countr}'-,  they  might  still  be  able  to 
cross  over  to  England  and  compete  in  open  market  among  the 
English  manufacturers  for  prizes  which  the  French  and  Belgians 
now  carry  off? — That  was  my  reply  to  the  first  query, — pre- 
cisely what  you  state. 

583.  {Captain  Donnelly.)  To  what  do  you  attribute  tlie  absence 
of  manufactures  in  Ireland  ? — I attifibute  it  to  the  past  mis- 
government  of  the  country,  and  the  annihilation  of  manufactures 
here  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  dispersion  of  our  skilled  arti- 
zans.  The  very  trade  that  I am  connected  with,  the  woollen 
trade,  was  once  a fiourishing  branch  of  industry  in  this  country. 
Before  the  linen  trade  ever  had  a footing,  so  to  speak,  when  the 
linen  exports  of  this  country  produced  only  14,000Z.  a year,  our 
woollens  produced  70,000Z.  a year,  and  that  manufacture  would 
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have  gone  on  growing  if  it  had  not  been  interfered  with  by 
jealousy  at  the  other  side  of  the  water  which  enacted  laws  to 
suppress  it ; and  when  once  you  destroy  a branch  of  manufacture 
and  disperse  all  the  people  that  are  conversant  rvith  it,  it  is  like 
diverting  the  current  of  a stream,  you  cannot  restore  its  original 
direction  again  without  great  etfort  and  labour. 

584.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  HaugUon.)  Then  I understand  you  to 
agree  with  the  view  taken  by  Swift  that  the  w'oollen  manu- 
factures of  Ireland  were  looked  on  with  a jealous  eye  by  England, 
and  that  we  suffered  in  consequence  of  that  jealousy,  and  that 
that  was  one  of  the  causes  that  depressed  us  ? — Quite  so.  Even 
in  this  very  city,  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  the  woollen  manu- 
factures were  existing  rvithin  my  own  recollection.  It  was  the 
remnant  of  what  had  existed  in  former  years,  and  on  account  of 
what  I have  stated  the  skilled  artizans  found  their  remuneration 
at  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

585.  Then  you  consider  that  there  were  other  causes,  moral 
causes,  such  as  EngHsli  jealousy,  which  helped,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  coal,  to  interfere  with  our  manufactm-es  ? — If  I am  to 
believe  history,  my  mind  is  well  made  up  on  that  point,  for  the 
enactments  are  in  existence,  and  can  be  quoted ; and  I think 
there  is  a large  amount  of  restitution  due  by  England  to  this 
country,  and  I hope  and  trust  that  this  Commission  will  help  to 

. obtain  it.  I don't  say  that  that  jealousy  exists  now  ; I think  that 
a more  liberal  spirit  is  abroad. 


James  Yokes  Mackey,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Member  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Dublin),  examined. 

586.  {The  Ghairman.)  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  ? — I 
have  been  requested  to  state  that  I took  rather  an  active  part  in 
the  movement  in  the  corporation  with  respect  to  an  Irish  Insti- 
tute, having  moved  a resolution,  which  was  seconded  and  passed 
unanimously,  pointing  out  to  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a Eoyal  Institute  of  Arts  in  this  country  similar  to 
that  at  South  Kensington.  Although  the  Town  Council  of 
Dublin  do  not  generally  agree  amongst  themselves,  I must  say  that 
on  that  occasion  the  body  were  unanimous  in  adopting  that  pro- 
posal. Perhaps  I had  better  mention  that  directly,  or  indirectly, 
I have  no  shares,  and  never  had,  in  the  Exhibition  Palace,  and 
therefore  my  taking  the  part  I have  stated  in  that  movement 
was  totally  irrespective  of  any  desire  on  mj'  part  either  to  relieve 
myself  from  responsibility  or  any  friends  that  I knew  were 
interested  in  it.  From  my  conversations  throughout  the  city 
with  various  persons  of  every  shade  of  politics,  I can  say  that 
they  are  all  unanimous  in  wishing  that  the  project  in  question 
should  be  carried  out.  Then,  as  regards  a site  for  the  proposed 
institution,  they  appeared  also  desirous  that  it  should  be  the 
Exhibition  Palace,  from  its  very  great  extent,  the  convenient 
position  it  occupies  on  the  border  of  the  city,  and  the  quantity 
of  ground  on  which  it  stands,  which  is,  I believe,  1 5 acres,  of 
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whioli  four  are  occupied  by  the  building  itself,  and  the  remainder 
is  laid  out  in  pleasure  grounds.  Its  position  is  such  that  those 
who  attend  there  either  for  business  or  instruction  would  be  igSeptl  isBS. 

refreshed  by  fine  mountain  air.  I went  also  to  London  with  a — 

very  influential  deputation  which  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  we  certainly  understood  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  would  consult  the  wishes  of  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  as  much  as  possible  in  the  selection  of  a site.  As  to 
the  details  of  the  matter,  I have  not  gone  into  them,  but  Mr. 

Vereker  and  Mr.  Kerr  will  give  you  every  information.  I attend 
as  having  been  nominated  in  July  last  to  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor 
of  DubUn  for  next  year ; although  owing  to  some  political 
matters  that  nomination  is  to  be  cancelled,  but  it  is  to  bp  re- 
considered on  the  1st  of  December  next,  being  the  day  appointed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  election. 

587.  Is  your  evidence  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
museum  ?— Yes ; similar  to  that  at  South  Kensington.  That  is 
what  we  want.  We  want  to  be  treated  as  Eberally  as  the  British 
public  are  ; for  it  is  quite  impossible,  on  the  ground  of  expense, 
for  young  people  to  go  from  this  city  to  South  Kensington.  The 
expense  of  going  from  here  to  London  is,  taking  into  account  the 
relative  distances,  greater  than  that  of  trav^elling  between  any 
other  two  places  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  axe  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  London  and  North-western  Railway  Company, 
who  make  us  pay  very  heavily. 

588.  Does  your  evidence  bear  generally  on  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a new  Department  of  Science  and  Art?  We 
wish  to  have  a Department  of  Science  and  Art  similar  to.  that  at 
South  Kensington.  Without  going  into  details,  that  appears  to 
be  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people. 

589.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  which  exists  in  Edinburgh  ? 

I am  not. 

590.  It  has  its  own  museum,  but  is  at  the  same  time  sub- 
ordinate to  South  Kensington? — I think  we  should  require  in 
this  country  to  be  independent  of  South  Kensington.  It  woula 
be  more  pleasing  and  gratifying  to  the  people.  They  wish  to  be 
treated  similarly  to  the  people  in  London  ; and  I don  t see  why 
they  should  not  be  either. 

591.  Do  you  think  that  our  people  in  Ireland  expect  different 
treatment  from  what  the  Scotch  receive? — Well,  I will  let  the 
Scotch  fight  their  own  battle  ; they  are  very  well  able  to  do  so. 

I only  wish  that  the  Irish  would  look  after  poor  Ireland  as  well 
as  the  Scotch  do  after  their  country. 

592.  They  came  to  a very  different  conclusion  in  Edinburgh 
from  what  you  propose  in  Dublin. — Well,  perhaps  they  did;  we 
must  look  out  for  ourselves. 

593.  {Professor  Pluxleyh)  Would  you  wish  that  the  depart- 
ment which  you  desire  should  be  organized,  should  report  directly 
to  a minister  in  London,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — W ell,  I 
should  have  no  objection  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  have 
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19  Sept.  1868.  594.  Wbicli  alternative  do  you  contemplate?  There  is  a 

— very  great  difference  between  the  two  processes.  In  the  one 

case  the  Department  would  be  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  Irish  Government ; and  in  the  other  case  it  would  report 
directly  to  the  Minister  of  Education  or  whoever  migh  t represent 
him  in  London  ? — Well  I have  not  looked  into  these  details  very 
closely,  and  theiefore  I would  rather  refer  you  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Vereker,  or  that  of  some  other  gentleman  connected  with 
this  movement  and  perhaps  better  conversant  with  it  tlian  I am. 

595.  When  you  speak  of  a Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
I dare  say  you  are  aware  that  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  in  London  has  somewhat  numerous  duties  to  perform ; that  it 
maintains  a great  museum  at  South  Kensington  ; but  that  in  addi- 
tion to  that  all  the  Art  Schools  in  the  country  and  all  the  Science 
Schools  are  in  direct  connexion  with  it.  Now,  when  you  speak 
of  establishing  a corresponding  department  in  Dublin,  do  you 
wish  that  the  relations  which  now  exist  between  the  Art  and 
Science  Schools  of  Ireland  and  the  department  in  London  should 
be  broken  off  and  transferred  to  the  proposed  department  in 
Dublin  ? — We  wish  to  be  entirely  independent  of  Kensington. 

596.  Then  would  you  wish  that  the  students  of  the  Art  and 
Science  schools  of  Ireland  should  not  come,  in  any  way,  into  com- 
petition with  the  students  of  the  similar  schools  in  Scotland  and 
England  which  are  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art? — Well,  I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

597.  Do  you  perceive  that  these  are  very  important  questions? 
— They  are,  indeed. 

598.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Do  you  perceive  that  if  the  institution 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  here  be  separate  from  the 
Department  at  South  Kensington  it  involves  necessarily  the 
separation  of  the  students  with  regard  to  competition? — Yes. 

599.  (Professor  Hucrley.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  proposes  to  carry  out — I don’t  undertake  to  say 
how  fiir  it  does  so — the  objects  which  you  have  in  view  for  this 
institute? — Well,  I am  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society ; but  I don’t  see  how  they  can  be  able  to  do  it. 

600.  Are  you  aware  that  the  general  nature  of  their  objects  is 
the  same  ? — I believe  they  intend  to  carry  out  such  objects  if 
possible. 

601.  And  that  is  a purely  Irish  institution?—!  believe  it  is. 

602.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  the  resources  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  developed,  or  would  you  prefer  to  have  a new 
institution  altogether  ?~Well,  I think  if  we  had  a new  institu- 
tion altogether  it  might  be  all  the  better  for  the  country. 

603.  Would  you  merge  such  an  institution  as  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  in  it?  — Indeed  I would  be  inclined  to  merge  all  the 
societies  we  have  in  Dublin  into  one,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  have  an  institution  similar  to  that  at  South  Kensington. 
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G04  Yes,  but  South  Kensington  is  a Department  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  Government.  No  one  outside  the 
Government  has  the  slightest  concern  with  the  management  of 
it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Society  of  Arts.  Therefore 
such  a proposition  ns  you  are  now  putting  before  us  implies  one 
of  two  things : either  that  the  Government  should  establish  a 
department  with  objects  to  a certain  extent  similar  to  those  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  side  by  side  v/ith.  it ; or  else  that 
the  Government  should  abolish  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  take 
it  into  its  grasp,  as  it  were,  and  merge  the  whole  into  one. 
Which  of  these  plans  do  you  think  desirable? — Well,  really  I 
should  not  like  to  venture  an  opinion.  I have  not  gone  into  the 
details. 

605.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  HaugUton.)  How  would  you  propose  to 
deal  with  the  charters  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I daresay  it  would  be  a very  difficult 
matter  to  deprive  them  of  their  charters. 

606.  Would  it  not  be  almost  impossible? — It  would  be  very 
difficult,  and  I don’t  think  it  would  be  just. 

607-  {Professor  Huxley)  Must  we  not  look  for  advice  to 
gentlemen  like  yourself  who  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  with  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  the  workiug  of  such 
an  institution  as  you  propose  to  create  ? — Of  course  it  would  be 
a very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with  those  charters  ; no  doubt  of  it. 

608.  {Ga])t.  Donnelly.)  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  separating 
the  proposed  institution  from  South  Ketisington ; do  you  mean 
from  its  educational  administration  ? — Well,  I could  not  exactly 
give  you  an  answer  to  that  question.  I have  already  said  that  I 
would  rather  you  would  get  that  information  from  gentlemen 
who  have  studied  the  subject  and  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  to 
it,  which  I have  not,  being  much  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
I merely  conceive  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  city  is  in  favour 
of  this  matter. 

609.  {Col.  Laffan.)  Of  what? — Of  a royal  institute,  similar 
to  South  Kensington. 

610.  But  separate  from  it  ? — Certainly  ; not  under  its  control. 
That  appears  to  be  the  general  feeling. 

611.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  are  influenced  by  that 
feeling  are  aware  that  the  consequence  of  carrying  out  their  -wish 
in  that  respect  would  be  that  the  Irish  students  would  be  shut 
out  from  competition  with  those  of  England? — Well,  I don’t 
think  they  would  wish  that,  certainly. 

612.  If  they  -were  aware  that  tliat  would  be  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  a severance  of  the  two  institutions,  do  you  think 
they  would  still  have  the  same  feeling  ? — Certainly  if  they  were 
aware  that  that  consequence  would  follow  as  a matter  of  course, 
I do  not  think  they  would  have  that  feeling.  They  would  wish 
mat  the  students  of  this  country  should  compete  with  those  of 
England,  or  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  I suppose.  That 
would  be  their  desire. 


J.  V.  Mackerj, 
Esq.,  J.P. 

19  Sept.  1868. 
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William  Robert  Stephens,  Esq.,  examinea. 

CIS.  {The  Chairman)  Wliat  business  or  occupation  do  you 
follow  ? — I am  senior  partner  in  tlie  firm  of  Courtenay,  Stephens, 
& Co.,  engineers  and  ironfounders. 

614.  Were  you  a director  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  and 

Winter  Garden  Company?— I was  a director  of  the  coropany 
from  its  first  formation,  and  I was  also  a member  of  the  building 
committee  all  through.  ^ , , , . 

615.  From  your  general  experience  and  knowledge,  what  is 
your  opinion  of  the  stability  or  excellence  of  the  building  ? 
From  my  knowledge,  and  from  a close  observation  of  the  building 
in  all  its  stages,  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  both  the 
loermanent  building  and  the  glass  structure  are  of  the  best 
description  that  could  be  put  together  for  the  purpose.  I never 
saw  better  put  up.  The  whole  framework  of  the  glass  structure 
is  a permanent  metal  casting.  The  ribs  that  contain  the  glass 
are  the  only  part  of  that  structure  that  is  of  wood. 

616.  Can  you  state  in  rough  numbers  and  under  general  heads 
(such  as  building,  gardens,  gas,  sewerage,  &c.)  the  tota.1  sum 
expended  by  the  directors  on  the  buildings,  &c.  ?— Yes  ; and  I beg 
to  hand  in  a detailed  account  of  the  estimates  and  expenditure: 


List  of  Amounts  paid  to  various  Persons  for  work  done  at  the 
Exhibition  Palace  and  Grounds,  in  additian  to  and  including  Messrs. 
Peardwood  and  Sons’  contract. 


Messrs.  Geefs  & Co.,  statuary,  &c.  - - - ' - 

Weeks  & Co.,  heating  apparatus,  &c.  - - - - 

’’  Murphy  & Co.,  boundary  walls,  iron  railings,  gates,  &o. 

Edmonton  & Co.,  gas  fittings,  &e.  - - ' - - 

Niven  & Co.,  forming  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  &e.,  and 
planting  same  ------ 

„ Lavender  & Co.,  stoneware  pipes,  &c. 

„ Sibthorpe  & Co.,  painting,  &c.  - * ' - 

Gannon  & Co.,  building  orchestra,  &c.  _ _ - 

Crowe  & Sons,  new  ceiling,  concert  hall 
„ Jennings  & Son,  waterclosets  and  urinals  • -.  • 

,,  Lamprey  & Co.,  lead,  water  fittings  - - - - 

” Kennan  & Co.,  %vire  fencing,  &c.  - - - - 

” Edmondson  & Co.,  kitchen  ranges,  &c.  . . - 

Darley,  Jones,  Snell  & Co.,  as  surveyors,  architects,  measurers, 

- - “.’-"o' 

Guendon  & Co.,  steam  engines,  boilers,  &c.  - " " 

Fine  paid  Mrs.  Hutchinson  on  land  - - " , tt"  n ' 

Leinster  Flail  and  small  concert  hall  improvements,  by  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  ------ 

Value  of  machinery  annex  ------ 

organ  in  large  concert  hall,  &c.  - - . - 

Paid  Messrs.  Beardwood  & Son  on  account  of  original  building 
contract,  and  additions  to  permanent  buildings 
Amount  due  to  Messrs.  Beardwoods’  executors,  and  others— the  amount 
not  yet  ascertained — about  - - - 


£ 515 
L756 
5,061 
2,326 


^"99,892 


617.  In  yonr  opinion  could  the  building  be  easily  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  a department  in  Ireland  analogous  to  the 
department  at  South  Kensington  ? — I have  not  been  at  South 
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Kensington  very  frequently  ; but  from  what  I recollect  of  that  • 
building  I think  the  exhibition  building  here  is  very  much  ' 
analoo-ous  to  it.  There  is  in  this  building  large  floor  space  ; ’ — — 

large  galleries  in  both  the  glass  and  the  other  portion  of  it ; good  Sept.^868. 

lecture  halls  and  corridors  ; easy  access  from  the  outer  streets 
into  the  building.  The  building  would  aflbrd  ample  accom- 
modation for  lectures.  It  contains  suitable  offices,  &c. ; and  the 
o-alleries  are  well  adapted  for  museums  or  the  exhibition  of 
collections  of  raw  or  manufactured  materials.  I think  it  could  ..  ^ 

be  easily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a Department  of  Science  _ ' 

and  Art.  ^ ^ ^ 

618.  Is  the  building  now  in  such  a state  of  repair  as  to  be 
suitable  for  the  immediate  reception  of  collections  of  art  and 
industry,  the  delivery  of  lectures,  &c.  ? — The  main  building,  the 
glass  building,  and  the  grounds  generally  are  in  perfect  repair  at 
present.  No  doubt  painting  and  decoration  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  some  particular  purposes  ; but  there  is  no 
decay  in  the  materials.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes  all  through,  are  perfectly  lit,  perfectly  drained,  and  also 
supplied  with  gas  fittings  of  the  best  description  that  could  he  got 
at  the  time ; and  there  is  a supply  of  cold  water  all  through. 

There  is  a spacious  tank  (one  of  the  largest  in  Dublin),  and  a 
steam  engine  on  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  tank 
from  a well  also  on  the  premises. 

619.  Do  you  consider  the  locality  suitable  for  the  site  of  such 
an  institute,  or  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? — It  is  perfectly 
central,  and  in  a good  part  of  Dublin.  There  are  15  statute 
acres  of  ground  within  the  walls,  being  much  more  space,  I believe, 
than  is  connected  with  other  institutions  ; and  the  gardens  are 
laid  out  very  decoratively,  with  good  walks  and  promenades, 
and  there  is  ample  space  in  the  grounds  for  any  additional 
buildings  that  it  might  be  requisite  to  make.  For  the  business 
that  I am  connected  with,  namely,  ironfounding,  there  would 
not  be  much  recourse  to  an  institution  of  the  kind  proposed  ; but 
for  workmen  generally  who  would  not  have  opportunities  of 
viewing  works  of  art  executed  in  other  countries  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a benefit.  I employ  a large  number  of  men  in  a trade 
in  which  they  compete  with  workmen  in  England,  the  ]3rincipal 
part  of  it  consisting  of  fittings  for  railways.  Upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  into  Ireland  a new  trade  was  opened  here  in 
railway  fastenings,  fittings,  and  other  ironwork  connected  there- 
with ; these  are  manufactured  by  me,  and  I have  been  able  by 
increasing  the  means  of  production  in  my  own  concern,  to  keep 
the  trade  to  a great  extent  in  this  country. 

620.  [Professor  Huxley.)  Do  you  think  these  Exhibition 
Buildings  are  calculated  to  last  for  a considerable  period  ? — Oh, 
decidedly. 

621.  I speak  of  the  lighter  part  of  them? — The  whole  frame- 
work of  the  glass  building  is  metal  of  the  strongest  construction. 

The  engineer  who  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  it  is 
Mr.  Ordish,  of  London,  who  had  a great  deal  of  experience.  It  is 
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formed  in  squares  of  about  17  feet  oaoli.  The  wooden  sash-bars 
immediately  containing  the  glass  are  also  of  very  strong  con- 
struction, and  they  were  made  of  wood  because  that  material  is 
not  subject  to  the  degree  of  contraction  and  expansion  that  iron 
is,  and  consequently  the  glass  would  not  so  soon  become  loose 
in  them. 


Henry  Parkinson,  Esep,  examined. 

C22-628.  (Tha  Ghairman.)  Have  you  any  statement  to  make? 

I was  secretary  to  the  Exhibition  in  Dublin  of  1865,  and  also  to 

that  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1861.  I have  prepared  answers  to  the 
following  queries  which  were  put  to  me  by  the  comrayee  pro- 
moting  the  proposed  Royal  Irish  Institntej  which  I will  read,  if 
it  meels  the  wishes  of  the  Commissioners. 

Questions  put  to  Mr.  Parkinson  by  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Verekeh, 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Committee  for  promoting  the  formation 
of  the  proposed  Irish  Institute. 

1.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  working  and  formation 

of  societies  and  institutions  ? ^ ^ 

2 Can  you  give  me  an  approximate  estimate  or  the  amount 
of  floor  space  available  for  Exhibition  purposes,  say  in  the  fol- 
lowing buildings  The  School  of  Design  and  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  the  Industrial  Museum, 
Stephen’s  Green,  and  the  Exhibition  Palace,  Earlsfort  Terrace  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  Exhibition  Palace  could  be  altered  at  a 
moderate  outlay  so  as  to  afford  adequate  accommodation  for  an 
Institution  similar  to  that  of  South  Kensington  ? If  so  give 

your  reasons.  i 

4.  Do  you  think  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  Palace  a central 

o '.  Do  yon  consider  Stephen’s  Green  a more  suitable  site  for 

the  proposed  Irish  Institute  ? , . , i-i 

6 Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  relative  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  working  of  any  of  the  Societies  and  Institutions  in 
Dublin  ? If  so,  state  what  you  would  recommend. 

Answers  given  by  Mr.  Parkinson. 

1.  I was  secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Fine  Art 

Exhibition  of  1861,  and  secretary  and  comptroller  of  the  late 
Dublin  International  Exhibition  of  I860  ; also  chief  ® 

the  “ Illustrated  Record  ” and  “ Descriptive  Catalogue  ” of  the 
last-named  Exhibition,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  one  or  two 
other  societies  in  Dublin,  , ^ , , . _ . , 

2,  The  “ School  of  Design”  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  con- 
tains four  or  five  apartments,  covering  about  3,434  superficial 
square  feet.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the  Boya 
Dublin  Society  covers  a space,  exclusive  of  galleries,  of  abou^ 
16,000  superficial  square  feet.  The  Museum  of  ‘‘  Irish  Industry, 
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Stephen’s  Green,  contains  some  5,808  superficial  .square  feet. 
The  Exhibition  Palace  Building,  Earlsfort  Terrace,  stands  on 
over  fifteen  statute  acres,  eleven  of  which  are  laid  out  as  pleasure 
grounds,  the  remaining  four  are  chiefly  taken  up  by  the  buildings 
and  front  court.  The  Exhibition  Palace  Buildings  contain, 
exclusive  of  galleries  and  minor  rooms,  over  57,460  super-ficial 
square  feet  of  floor, space. 

3.  !•  think  the  Exhibition  Palace  is  a building  capable  of  being 
altered  at  a moderate  outlay,  so  as  to  aflbrd  accommodation  for 
a number  of  departments  or  branches  of  Science  and  Art, 
analogous  to  those  of  South  Kensington,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

I.  The  large  area  the  buildings  cover  would  afford  complete 
separation  to  each  department. 

II.  From  the  number  of  separate  and  distinct  entrances  to 
the  building,  from  three  diflerent  streets,  namely, 
Earlsfort  Terrace,  Platch  Street,  and  Harcourt  Street. 
A fourth  could  be  obtained  from  Stephen’s  Green  South, 
by  the  purchase  of  a house. 

III.  The  iron  portion  of  the  building  having  been  constructed 
with  bays  16  feet  10  inches  square,  can  be  taken  down 
in  sections,  witliout  injury  to  the  remainder,  and  re- 
erected on  any  other  portion  of  the  grounds  required. 

lY.  The  iron  building  can  also,  owing  to  the  plan  on  which 
it  has  been  constructed,  be  divided  into  a number  of 
sections  by  partitions  vdiich  will  not  interfere  with  its 
general  appearance. 

Y,  The  framework  of  the  roof  of  the  iron  building,  from 
its  shape  and  great  strength,  will  admit  of  slates  being 
substituted  for  glass ; and  thus  render  this  portion  of 
the  building  more  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of  arts 
and  manufactures. 

4.  I think  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  Palace  Buildings  one  of 
the  most  central  in  the  city,  now  that  Dublin  has  extended  itself 
so  much  towards  the  south  and  east. 

5.  I do  not  consider  Stephen’s  Green  a more  suitable  site 
for  the  proposed  Irish  Institute.  I would  also  think  it  is  a pity 
to  cover  Stephen’s  Green  with  buildings,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  look  forward  to  having  it  converted  into  a people's  park 
at  an  eaily  date. 

6.  I think  the  following  changes  with  respect  to  the  consti- 
tution of  some  of  the  societies  and  institutions  at  present  in 
Dublin  might  be  productive  of  good  results ; namely,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Natural  History  Museum  and  the  School  of  Design 
from  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society.  With  the  room  thus  created 
at  that  Institution  I would  recojumend  the  increase  of  the 
Society’s  library,  and  place  the  present  Agricultural  Museum  on 
a better  ^footing,  I would  recommend  the  affiliation  of  the 
Koyal  Hibernian  Academy  with  the  School  of  Design,  in  two 
departments,  and  place  them  in  the  same  building.  I would 
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furtliei-  recommend  the  consolidation  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  present  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ■with  the 
Industrial  Museum  in  Stephen’s  Green  under  one  roof. 

C29.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Do  you  propose  to  keep  the  Indus- 
trial Museum  in  Stephen’s  Green  after  the  establishment  of  this 
department  ? — Well,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  ’whether  I would 
remove  it  from  Stephen’s  Green  or  not,  but  I think  that  the  two 
museums  could,  with  great  advantage,  be  joined  together,  with 
two  distinct  branches  for  natural  history  and  geology. 

630.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  natural  history  museum 
in  South  Kensington  at  present?— Well,  I know  there  is  not. 
strictly  speaking,  a natural  history  museum,  but  there  is  a col- 
lection of  vegetable  products,  and  a good  deal  there  that  I sa'w 
connected  with  natural  history. 

631  Simply  so  far  as  they  bear  on  manufactures  ? — Quite  so; 
articles  of  food. 

632.  Would  you  allow  the  Dublin  Society  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent body  after  the  establishment  of  your  new  institute  ? I 
would. 

633.  Would  not  the  Dublin  Society  and  the  new  institute 
overlap  very  much  ? — I do  not  think  so,  for  I think  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  would  al-w'aym  be  required  in  Ireland  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture.  I think  that  was  the  principal 
object  for  which  it  was  founded  at  first,  and  I may  remark  here, 
that  I do  not  think  the  agricultural  museum  is  organized  as  it 
ought  to  be.  They  have  not  adequate  accommodation  ; I would 
make  it,  in  fact,  more  educational  than  it  is.  I would  show  how 
the  different  soils  were  treated  by  different  manures,  and  the 
results  produced.  I have  heard  a gu'eat  many  men  of  experience 
in  these  matters  complain  that  the  agricultural  museum  is  not  as 
it  should  be. 

634.  Supposing  that  this  new  institute  were  founded,  would 
you  restrict  the  functions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  agri- 
culture ? — And  to  the  library.  I may  explain  that  I think  the 
library  has  done  a great  deal  of  good  since  it  has  been  opened  to 
the  public. 

03.5.  (The  Rev.  Hr.  Haughton.)  Do  you  consider  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  sufficiently  accommodated  in  its  present 
quarters  ? — I do  not,  indeed. 

636.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  building  in  which  the 
natural  history  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  now  is  with 
a -view  to  its  conversion  into  a library  ? Have  you  ever  compared 
it  with  the  library  of  Trinity  College  ?— It  is  similar,  though  not 
so  handsome. 

637.  Do  you  think  that  something  might  be  done  towards 
making  it  into  a library  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  excellent 
pubho  library,  with  an  entrance  from  Merrion  Square. 

638.  If  you  converted  that  museum  into  a library,  where 
would  you  accommodate  the  Natural  History  museum  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — In  the  wing  which  forms  the  present 
school  of  design,  towards  the  National  Galleiy  ; there  is  a large 
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space  of , ground  there  on  ■which  additional  buildings  could  be 
erected. 

639.  Do  you  mean  next  Merrion  Square  ?— No  ; at  the  back 
of  Clare  Street.  There  is  a large  space  bet-ween  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  School  of  De.sign  that  could  be  easily  added. 

640.  Would  you  move  the  agricultural  museum  from  its  present 
locality  across  the  court,  and  place  it  near  the  National  Gallery  ? 
— I -would ; it  is  only  a mere  loft  at  present. 

641.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  proposed  in  amalga- 
mating the  Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy  School  of  Art  and  the 
School  of  Design  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  to  move  them  to 
the  proposed  new  institute  ? — To  the  new  institute. 

642.  Would  you  give  to  the  Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy  the 
function  of  teaching  in  the  School  of  Art? — I think  they  ought  to 
be  affiliated.  I have  spoken  to  several  artists  on  the  subject,  and 
I think  they  would  work  hand  in  hand  ; for  the  pupils  that  had 
entered  the  School  of  Design  could  look  forward  to  a life  school, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  art  carried  on  by  the  Eoyal  Hibernian 
Academy.  It  would  be  the  natural  function  of  that  body,  and  I 
think  they  would  work  together  very  harmoniously. 

643.  Would  you  leave  the  School  of  Art  still  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  or  would  you  place 
it  under  the  Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy  ? — 1 would  place  it  under 
the  new  institution,  and  I would  call  it  the  fine  arts  branch. 

644.  With  regard  to  the  School  of  Mines,  you  have  already 
answered  that  you  would  move  both  its  museum  and  the  techno- 
logical and  natural  history  museums  to  the  new  institute  ? — I 
would. 

645.  With  regard  to  the  site  for  the  proposed  institution,  you 
have  given  the  Commission  grounds  for  appro-ving  of  the  Exhi- 
bition Palace  as  a site  ; would  you  disapprove  of  the  centre  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Green? — I think  the  city  would  lose  one  of  its 
lungs  by  covering  Stephen’s  Green  with  buildings. 

646.  But,  supposing  that  you  placed  a handsome  structure  in 
the  centre  of  Stephen’s  Green  ? — It  would  look  very  well,  but  I 
don’t  say  that  it  would  be  a better  site  than  the  other. 

647.  What  proportion  of  the  area  of  Stephen’s  Green  would  it 
fill ; would  it  not  look  very  small  in  the  centre  of  that  square  ? — 
Stephen’s  Green  is  about  eighteen  acres  in  extent ; the  Exhibition 
Grounds  are  about  fifteen  acres  ; and  I think  if  you  were  to  take 
up  four  acres  of  the  Green  with  buildings  it  would  make  a very 
large  object. 

648.  Would  it  not  leave  plenty  of  lungs  ? — No  doubt  there  is 
enough  of  room  ; but  I don’t  think  it  would  be  a more  suitable 
place  than  the  other.  You  would  have  great  opposition  to  it 
from  all  the  inhabitants. 

649.  Supposing  that  the  premises  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society 
were  increased  both  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  extending  them 

College  of  Physicians  on  the  left,  and  up  to  the 
Church  Education  Society’s  buildings  on  the  right,  and  complete 
them  as  far  on  the  other  side  as  Merrion  Square  ; would  you  not 
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think  that  that  -n-oiilcl  afford  a large  space  which  it  would  he 
desirable  to  use  for  such  a purpose?  In  other  words, ^ do  you 
consider  it  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  institute 
proposed  to  be  formed  that  it  should  be  in  the  Exhibition 
Building-?— No  ; I never  thought  any  such  thing. 

650.  Bo  you  consider  that  it  might  be  placed  either  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Green  or  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — Or  in  the  Phomix  Park  if  you  like,  only  that  would 
be  rather  far  away  ; it  should  be  as  central  as  possible. 

651.  You  consider,  then,  that  the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed 
would  be  unimportant  as  compared  with  the  founding  of  the 
institution  ? — Certainly. 

052.  As  regards  the  constitution  of  it,  are  you  accpainted  with 
the  relations  that  exist  between  the  Department  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  London  ? — I am. 

653.  Do  3^ou  know  the  practical  relations  that  subsist  between 
that  institution  and  the  museum  at  Kensington  ? — I do. 

65f.  Would  you  consider  that  similar  relations  between  a 
Department  in  Ireland  and  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
at  Kensington  would  be  advantageous  to  y^ou?  Well,  I dont 
know : we  have  a natural  dislike  to  what  we  call  the  impeiializing 
of  Ireland.  We  don’t  like  the  spirit  of  centralization.  ^ 

655.  Are  not  the  Scotch  as  national  as  we  are?— They  have 
no  channel  between  the  two  countries.  Unfortunately  we  are 
an  island. 

656.  Would  you  place  the  Department,  which  you  recommend 
should  be  isolated  from  South  Kensington,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  that  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  on  education? — I think  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant would  'be  (of  course  ex  officio)  the  natural  head  of  the 
Department,  but  I would  have  a committee  for  the  purpose.  I 
think  such  an  arrangement  would  be  more  popular  in  Ireland. 

G57.  (Mr.  Haonilton.)  When  you  speak  ot  an  ex  officio  head, 
are  you  aware  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Privy 
Council  are  the  heads  of  a Department  of  the  government  made 
responsible  for  every  question  -with  regard  to  science  and  art 
education? — 1 am  aware  of  that. 

658.  Then  you  do  think  it  more  natural  that  a Department  ol 
that  kind  should  be  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant?—!  think  so.  I 
would  try  to  make  it  as  popular  an  institution  as  I could  for  the 
country.  1 speak  from  experience,  having  been  mixed  up  with 
these  things  for  years. 

659.  (Professor)' Hiixley)  Have  you  considered  what  would  be 

the  effect  of  the  measure  you  propose  upon  the  existing  system  of 
competition  between  the  Irish  students  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ?— I think  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  us. 

060.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  Irish  students 
should  not  be  able  to  compete  for  the  highest  prizes  with  those  of 
Scotland  and  England,  but  that  they  should  be  restricted  entirely 
to  an  Irish  competition  ?— No,  I would  let  selected  students  com- 
pete with  the  English  and  Scotch.  In  fact  I would  be  inclined  to 
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<TO  as  far  as  this,  that  I v^oiilcl  have  the  same  board  of  examiners 
for  the  three  countries,  and  the  same  standard  of  excellence. 

661.  Then  you  'svould  have  an  imperial  system  of  e.xamination  ? 
— 1 think  so. 

662.  But  a local  system  of  teaching? — I would;  with  local 
examinations.  I think  it  would  be  tlie  best  in  the  end.  The 
Irish  are  very  successful  at  the  Civil  Service  examinations. 

663.  [Professor  Thomson.)  What  advantage  do  you  expect 
to  get  by  a purely  local  system  of  teaching,  by  cutting  off  the 
proposed  department,  as  it  were,  from  Kensington;  don’t  you 
think  you  would  lose  the  benefit  of  models  and  of  every  possible 
convenience  for  keeping  up  a large  art  school? — Well,  I don’t 
see  why  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  up  a sufficient  quantity  of 
models  and  patterns  at  least  superior  to  what  is  now  sent  over 
to  this  country  from  Kensington. 

664.  But  don’t  you  think  that  the  system  of  loans  in  con- 
nexion with  South  Kensington  is  a great  advantage  for  the 
.schools  ?— There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  I tliink  that  even 
if  we  were  a separate  and  distinct  system  in  this  country  we 
would  be  able  to  get  loans  of  things  from  other  institutions  and 
from  private  individuals. 

66-5.  What  advantage  would  you  suppose  that  being  cut  off 
from  the  department  in  London  would  be  to  you  ? — I think  it 
would  recommend  itself  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  we 
should  in  consequence  get  more  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  education  here.  If  they  knew  that  it  was  an 
Irish  institution  their  feeling  w'ould  be  of  that  kind.  It  may  be 
wrong,  but  the  institution  would  be  more  popular. 

666.  {The  Chairman.)  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  that 
feeling  at  present  exists  amongst  the  pupils  in  Ireland  ? Well,  I 
have  spoken  to  a great  number  of  them,  and  I believe  one  me- 
morial was  prepared,  but  I think  they  did  it  under  a misunder- 
standing. They  thought  that  they  would  be  debari’ed  fi'om 
certain  privileges.  I think  the  formation  of  this  institution  would 
do  more  for  them  than  they  are  aw^are  of,  pi'ovided  there  was  a 
system  of  examinations  established  as  I have  pointed  out. 

667.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  School  of 
Arts  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  sent  in  a very  strong  memorial 
on  the  subject  ? — I am,  but  1 think  they  sent  it  in  under  a mis- 
apprehension. 

668.  {Col.  La  fan.)  Have  you  considered  how  a common 
system  of  examination  papers  could  be  prepared  for  two  systems 
of  schools  conducted  under  different  administrations,  one  being  an 
English  system  under  the  South  Kensington  department,  and  the 
other  the  Irish  schools  under  a department  in  Dublin  separate 
and  distinct  from  South  Kensington  ? If  the  examination  papers 
for  both  should  be  prepared  in  England,  possibl}^  the  Irish  pupils 
might  think  they  had  not  justice  done  them,  and  they  would  not 
be  equally  able  to  answer  the  questions,  because  they'  would  not 
have  been  taught  on  the  principles  advocated  by'  those  rvho  had 
prepared  the  papers  ? — Weil,  I am  rather  unporepared  to  answer 
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that  question.  I nevei'  gave  any  attention  to  the  subject.  I do 
not  think,  however,  there  would  be  any  difficulty  about  it,  because 
if  a common  standard  of  excellence  were  framed  there  -would  be 
no  complaints,  and  students  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at 
the  local  examinations  would  naturally'  wish  to  compete  for  the 
higher  prizes  offered  elsewhere. 

669.  Would  you  unite  the  boards  of  examinei-s? — I would 
have  representatives  from  each  country  upon  examining  boards, 

670.  {Gapt.  Donnelly.)  Would  you  propose  that  there  should 
be  three  sepai-ate  examiners  in  chemistry,  for  instance,  an  English, 
a Scotch,  and  an  Irish  one  ? — Well,  I think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  each  countiy  represented,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  jealousy. 

671.  Supposing  that  a central  system  of  examination  were  thus 
establi.shed,  in  what  way'  would  it  differ  from  the  sy'stem  which 
at  present  obtains  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question, 
because  I don’t  know  the  details. 

672.  There  is  no  centralization  as  far  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Art  and  Science  Schools  goes,  is  there  ? — There  is  not ; but  I 
don’t  think  it  is  sufficiently'  done  at  present. 

673.  May'  not  any  local  teacher  obtain  a certificate  by  passing 
the  examination  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

671.  There  is  no  centralization  in  that  respect  ? — No. 

673.  And  has  not  Ireland  its  own  teaching  as  much  as  it  would 
have  in  such  an  institute  as  is  proposed? — Perhaps  so,  with 
regard  to  science ; but  I don’t  think  we  are  sufficiently'  well 
organized  with  regard  to  fine  arts. 

676.  Is  there  not  one  training  school  in  London  for  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  ? — What  we  feel  most  is  the  want  of  means  of 
creating  skilled  labour  in  this  country.  I will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample : "within  the  last  two  months,  a little  boy  whom  my  father 
employed  in  minding  corn  made  some  little  models  for  the  purpose 
of  amusing  my  chilcben.  I was  struck  with  them,  and  spoke  to 
Mr.  Kei-r  to  try  and  get  the  boy  into  the  pottery  at  Belleek.  I 
am  try'ing  at  the  present  moment  to  get  up  a subscription  to  send 
him  down  there,  as  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  managing  partner,  said  he 
would  take  him.  If  we  had  a school  here  in  which  that  boy 
might  be  educated  for  two  or  three  months  very  remarkable 
results  might  follow. 

677.  Have  you  not  a School  of  Art  now  in  the  Eoyal  Dublin 
Society  ? — Yes  ; but  not  the  facilities  required  by  this  boy.  7011 
would  have  to  pay'  fees  there. 

678.  Are  they'  not  excessively  small  ? — They  aj-e  at  any'  rate 
beyond  the  means  of  the  boy  I am  .speaking  of. 

679.  {Mr.  Hamilton?)  Can  you  state  what  they  are  ? — I am 
not  quite  sure. 

680.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Would  you  intend  that  the  schools 
should  not  have  fees  ? — I think  I would  have  a class  open  free 
to  every  poor  student,  so  as  to  create  skilled  labour,  for  that  is 
what  we  want  in  the  country. 
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681.  {Oapt.  Donnelly.)  Then  does  it  amount  to  this,  that  PwlanMii. 
your  only  objection  to  the  existing  system  is  the  height  of  the 

scale  of  fees  ? — I don’t  say  that  is  my  only  objection  to  it.  lo  Sept,  lafis. 

682.  In  what  other  way  would  this  institute  alter  existing 

arrangements  ? — Well,  I shall  speak  novr  from  experience  myself. 

'I  was  a pupil  for  six  years  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  before 
it  was  changed  into  a school  of  design,  and  at  that  time  they 
turned  out  'very  superior  artists.  Indeed  I could  mention  the 
names  of  men  who  were  fellow  students  whose  pictures  command 
large  prices ; and  I do  not  think,  with  all  respect  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  that  they  could  turn  out  the  same  men  now  that 
they  did  then. 

683.  Then  would  you  have  an  entirely  ditterent  system  ot 
instruction  ? — I would  make  some  change. 

684.  How  could  you  go  into  the  national  competition  if  you 
had  a different  system  of  insl  ruction  from  that  set  up  for  other 
students  engagecl  in  it? — Well,  I think  that  is  a matter  of  detail 
that  could  be  arranged.  If  I had  known  that  I would  be  asked 
these  questions,  I would  have  tried  to  make  myself  up  on  them  ; 
but  as  it  is,  I am  taken  unprepared. 

68.5.  [Professor  Huxley.)  Is  not  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
a purely  Irish  institution  ?— It  is ; but  it  is  now  a branch  of 
South  Kensington. 

686.  In  what  way ; it  has  its  own  government,  has  it  not  ?— 

I am  speaking  under  the  correction  of  the  Chairman  here,  I 
believe  it  is  a branch  of  South  Kensington,  at  least  as  regards 
the  School  of  Design. 

687.  (Capt.  Donnelly.)  Does  it  not  administer  its  own  funds 
completely  according  to  its  own  free  will  ? — I think  there  is 
some  check  upon  the  outlay. 

688.  Is  there  any  check  upon  its  own  funds  ?— Do  you  mean 
the  subscriptions  of  the  members  ? 

689.  Yes  ?— Well,  that  is  not  a very  large  sum,  I believe. 

690.  But  there  is  no  control  over  it  in  the  slightest  degree?  — 

For  that  particular  sum,  I believe  not. 

691.  With  regard  to  the  Government  grant,  do  you  know 
what  the  control  is  ? — I think  there  is  a control  over  that.  There 
is  an  audit. 

692.  Nothing  beyond  the  audit? — I am  not  sure. 

69.3.  [Professoi'  Huxley)  You  have  given  us  to  understand 
that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  not  done  its  work  in  respect 
of  artistic  education  quite  as  well  as  it  should  have  done  ? — I do 
not  think  it  equal  to  what  it  was  when  I was  there. 

694.  And  it  further  appears  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
is  purely  and  entirely  an  Irish  institution,  and  is  not  meddled 
with  by  a central  government,  except  to  see  that  it  spends  the 
money  granted  to  it  upon  the  objects  for  which  that  money  was 
voted? — Yes. 

69.5.  A body  which  is  exclusively  under  Irish  government  is 
said  by  yourself  not  to  do  its  work  well ; do  you  think  that  that 
statement  is  favourable  to  the  proposition  you  have  put  before  us, 

G 2 
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II.  Purkinsoii,  that  ^ve  should  set  up  a fresh,  entirely  Irish,  institution  ? — Well, 
I don’t  think  that  is  fliirl}'  put,  as  I still  contend  that  the  School 
19  Sept.  1868.  of  Design  is  a branch  of  South  Kensington. 

696.  You  liaYe  already,  you  perceive,  a body  not  under  the 

control  of  the  central  government  in  England  which  you  tell  us 
does  not  do  its  work  properly  ; does  that  constitute  an  encourage- 
ment to  establi.sh  another  body  of  the  same  kind  ? —I  think  if 
the  school  were  newly  organized,  as  I pointed  out  before,  with 
good  picture  and  sculpture  galleries,  and  so  on,  we  would  do  better 
than  we  did.  I think  it  recpiires  reform. 

697.  {Professor  Thomson.)  What  do  you  regard  as  the  main 
object  of  the  proposed  institution  ?— Well  the  first  and  foremost 
one  is  that  we  wish  to  have  an  institution  similar  to  that  of 
South  Kensington  established  in  Ireland. 

698.  An  industrial  and  art  museum? — Yes;  I think  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  eve  would  gain  one  or  two  advantages 
which  we  have  not  now.  If  there  was  an  institution  established 
in  Dublin  like  SoutJi  Kensington  w'e  would  get  a great  many 
objects  on  loan.  Through  Ireland  there  are  a great  many  things 
to  be  got.  I myself  canvassed  for  exhibitions  here,  and  I know 
that  we  obtained  a large  number  of  portraits,  miniatures,  objects 
of  vertu,  jervellery,  and  furniture,  upon  giving  a guarantee  for 
their  safe  custody  and  their  being  duly^  returned.  All  these  sorts 
of  things,  I am  sure,  could  be  borrowed  very  easilyc  I would 
undertake  to  form  a very  interesting  collection  to-morrow  for  the 
proposed  institution. 

699.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  educating  taste  ? — Certainly. 

700.  Are  you  aware  of  the  constitution  of  the  Museum  at 
Edinburgh  ? — Well  not  very  well,  though  I know  Professor 
Archer  and  gave  him  some  assistance  in  two  or  three  matters. 

701.  You  know  there  is  a museum  of  the  kind  in  Edinburgh? 
— I am  quite  aware.  I think  that  institution  obtained  a good 
many  things  from  the  exhibition  here. 

702.  Would  you  combine  the  science  department  along  with 
the  art  department  here  as  is  the  case  in  South  Kensington  ? — I 
think  so.  I think  that  to  make  it  all  one  institution  would  he 
the  best  course,  and  I would  even  go  farther  and  ask  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  to  lend  their  museum. 

703.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaiighton.)  I was  just  going  to  ask  you  a 
question  on  that  subject? — I know  they  look  with  great  jealousy 
on  this  movement,  but  I have  had  a long  conversation  with  Sir 
William  Wilde  on  the  subject,  and  I think  they  would  listen  to 
a proposal  of  moving  their  museum  if  they  got  better  accommo- 
dation, and  their  individuality  as  a society  was  secured. 

701.  Then  you  would  propose  to  amalgamate  their  museum 
and  that  of  natural  history  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I cer- 
taiidy  would  if  I could.  I think  it  would  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  have  such  a collection  under  one  roof.  I don’t  think  we 
could  interfere  with  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

705.  But  you  would  move  their  collection  of  antiquities? — I 
would,  certainly. 
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706.  (Very  Rev.  hr.  Russell^  And  make  it  public  ? — I would.  H.  Pmhnsou, 
I think  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  propo.sed  insti- 

tution  to  have  one  of  the  finest  museums  of  antiquities  that  we  jg  gept.  ises. 
have,  connected  with  it.  ' 

707.  {Professor  Huxley)  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that 
you  were  secretary  to  the  exhibitions  in  Dublin  ?— I was  secretary 
to  two  exhibitions,  one  of  which  was  the  International  Exhibition 
held  in  this  city  in  1865. 

708.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  getting  up  ot  the 
Exhibition  Palace  Building  1 — I was  one  of  the  promoters. 

709.  Then  you  a,re  intimately  conversant  with  its  affairs?  — 

710.  IVe  have  been  given  to  understand  that  a sum  of  50,0001 
was  received  from  the  shareholders  ? — Within  two  or  three  pounds 

of  that.  ...  , r . 1 

711.  And  that  that  sum  turned  out  to  be  inadequate  tor  the 

puipose  ?— Oh,  yes,  altogether.  ^ , , , 

712.  Then  these  shares  were,  as  it  were,  so  much  sunk  I ■ 

Altogether  gone.  . , r ,, 

713.  After  that,  was  not  a considerable  sum  raised  from  the 

bank?— 30,0001 

711.  And  upon  the  joint  and  several  guarantee  of  a number  ot 
gentlemen  ?— Of  a number  of  gentlemen  who  were  directors. 

715.  That  additional  sum,  it  appears,  has  not  been  recouped  ? 

— It  lias  not.  , . , . 

7J6-  And  the  building  still  remains  responsible  for  it,  does  it 
not  1 — The  guarantors  remain  responsible,  but  of  course  we  con- 
sider that  in  point  of  honour  they  have  a lien  on  the  building, 
but  legally  speaking  they  have  not. 

717.  Whose  property  is  the  building  ? — The  property  of  the 
original  shareholders. 

718.  Though  they  consider  the  money  is  as  good  as  gone,  do 
they  retain  their  lien  on  the  building  ? — Certainly;  it  is  their 
property. 

719.  And  the  purchase  money  of  the  building,  supposing  that 
nothing  intervened,  would  go  partly  towards  recouping  them  for 
their  shares  ? — Yes,  it  would.  I was  myself  one  of  the  promoters, 
and  I have  a few  pounds  in  the  concern,  which  I offered  to  give 
up  on  the  occasion  of  the  deputation  to  Lord  Mayo,  provided  an 
institution  would  be  formed  there.  But  we  consider  that  we  are 
in  honour  bound  to  see  that  the  guarantors  are  recouped  their 
money,  because  they  did  it,  not  for  their  own  personal  interest, 
hut  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

720.  {Pvofessov  Thomson?)  Bid  they  give  a guarantee  with- 
out any  bond  on  the  building  ? — Certainly  they  did,  as  directors. 

1 was  the  party  that  got  the  letter  of  guarantee  written,  and  I 
lodged  it  in  the  Royal  Bank. 

721.  Is  there  at  present  any  legal  understanding  between  the 
shareholders  and  the  guarantors  that  the  purchase  money  of  the 
building  will  be  used  to  get  rid  of  the  liability  to  the  guarantors  ? 
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= — I am  not  aware  of  any  understanding  of  that  kind;  or  any 
agreement. 

722.  Is  it  possible  that  the  purchase  money  might  be  paid  for 
the  building,  and  yet  that  the  guarantors  should  remain  exactly 
where  they  were  1 — Well,  I could  hardly  answer  that  question. 

I should  say  that  if  the  building  were  purchased  nou^  it  should 
be  purchased  under  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  I suppose  the 
Court  of  Chancery  would  pay  the  money  out  to  the  different 
parties.  It  is  under  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

723.  Is  the  sum  the  guarantors  have  advanced  simply  a debt 
due  by  the  company? — I would  say  a debt  due  by  the  company 
guaranteed  by  a certain  number  of  the  directors  ; but  they  have 
no  mortgage  on  the  building. 

724.  {Col.  Laffan.)  Still  as  money  borrowed  by  the  directors 
for  the  purposes  of  the  company,  and  therefore  due  by  the  com- 
pany, although  the  bank  requires  the  additional  guarantee  of  the 
directors’  personal  responsibility ; has  not  the  bank  in  addition 
to  that  security  of  the  dmectors’  personal  responsibility  also  the 
security  of  the  building,  because  the  money  was  borrowed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  company,  and  therefore  every  part  of  the  com- 
pany’s property  is  liable  for  the  debt  ? — Well,  as  a barrister  I may 
tell  you  that  I don’t  think  the  bank  has  any  legal  claim  on  the 
building  beyond  any  other  creditor.  It  has  no  mortgage ; there 
was  no  collateral  security  in  addition  to  the  guarantee  letter. 

725.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Was  not  the  mode  of  operation, 
rather  the  other  way,  that  the  guarantors  went  to  the  bank  and 
said,  “ Lend  us  so  much,”  and  they  (the  guarantors)  did  what 
they  thought  fit  with  the  money  ? — Precisely  so. 

72G.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  company  did  not  appear  in 
the  transaction  ? — The  way  it  "was  done  was  this  : the  guarantors 
signed  a guarantee  letter  to  the  Koyal  Bank  to  enable  t!ie  com- 
pany to  overdraw  their  account  to  a certain  amount,  first  by 
10,000?,,  and  then  to  30,000?.,  which  is  a common  thing  to  do  in 
the  commercial  world ; but  there  was  no  mortgage  or  written 
paper  or  agreement  which  gave  the  bank  a lien  on  the  building.' 
I may  as  well  explain  what  took  place  at  the  same  time.  I 
usggested  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  guarantors  from  having  the 
title  deeds  of  the  exhibition,  or  the  property  itself  mortgaged,  I 
■would  lodge,  in  the  name  of  two  trustees  appointed  by  the 
guarantors,  the  leases  of  tlie  building  with  the  bank,  which  I did 
in  a sealed  box,  and  it  is  there  to  this  day.  These  deeds  could 
not  be  got  at  for  the  purpose  of  mortgaging  the  building  without 
the  consent  of  the  trustees,  the  bank  merely  takes  care  of  the 
box  as  it  would  of  plate,  &c.,  for  one  of  its  customers. 

72/.  (lltePev.  Dr.  Haugliton.)  Then  the  bank  have  the  leases? 
— I don’t  tliink  they  could  refuse  to  give  them  up. 

/28.  (Professor  Huxley^  Supposing  that  the  guarantors  were 
incompetent  to  pay  to  the  bank  the  money  which  it  has  advanced, 
has  the  bank  any  lien  upon  the  building?— I don’t  think  it  has. 
That  is  my  opinion.  In  equity  they  might  possibly  establish  a 
claim,  but  not,  certainly,  at  common  law. 
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729.  Have  you  a list  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  guaran-  U.  Pmkinson, 

The  names  of  the  guarantors,  as  far  as  I can  remember,  ... 

are  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  L.  Guinness,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  late  i9Sept,i868. 

William  Dargan,  D.L.,  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Vereker,  Gilbert  Sanders, 

William  Bussell,  J.P.,  William  Boot,  and  Hdward  Fottrell,  J.P. 

Of  these  the  first  three  and  the  fifth  signed  for  30,0001.,  and  the 
remainder  only  lor  20,0001. 


Mr.  Edwaed  Walsh  examined.  Jlfr.  E.  Wahh, 

The  wdtness  handed  in  the  following  statement  in  writing ; — 

730.  Wliat  e.stablishment  are  you  connected  with  ? — Messrs. 

William  Fry  & Co.,  31,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 

731.  What  departments  of  your  e,stablishinent  are  connected 
with  science  and  art  ? — The  manufacture  of  silk  figured  fringes 
for  upholstery  purposes,  Irish  poplins,  and  cabinet  furniture 
The  application  of  art  design  to  their  manufactures  has  enabled 
Messrs.  Fry  & Co.  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers in  both  the  English  and  Continental  markets.  Their 
exports  are  increasing  yearljg  and  their  goods  find  sale  in  the 
principal  capitals  of  Europe,  owing,  I believe,  to  the  excellence  of 
the  designs  and  material. 

732.  Do  you  consider  a technical  education  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  artizan  would  promote  the  higher  branches  of 
manufactures  in  Ireland  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  the  want  of 
technical  and  artistic  training  render  it  difficult  for  workmen  to 
carry  out  a design  with  the  precise  intention  and  meaning  of  the 
designer.  I have  frequently  found  that  workmen,  through  want 
of  this  training  and  the  consequent  taste  derived  from  it,  have 
marred  the  effect  of  the  design  placed  in  their  hands.  The 
better  and  more  artistic  the  designs,  and  the  more  truthfully 
they  are  rendered,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  demand  for  goods 
of  Irish  manufacture  in  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  markets 
of  the  world.  At  present  foreign  workmen  possess  decided 
advantage  in  the  training  they  receive,  and  the  museums  of  art 
examples  which  are  open  to  them  to  study  and  profit  by. 

733.  Do  yon  consider  an  amalgamation  of  the  various  scientific 
societies  in  Dublin  under  one  department  desirable,  and  why 

I think  an  amalgamation  would  be  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  render  them  easier  of  access,  and  collectively  more 
attractive  and  popular.  I would  advocate  the  delivery  of  lectures 
in  the  afternoon,  not  earlier  than  seven  o'clock,  or  even  half  an 
hour  later,  to  enable  those  whose  avocations  keep  them  engaged 
up  to  six  or  seven  o’clock  p.m. 

734.  Can  you  state  what  locality  you  would  recommend  for 
such  a department  of  science  and  art,  and  your  reasons,  shortly  ? 

— I consider  the  winter  garden  building  at  Earlsfort  Terrace  and 
the  grounds  attached  to  it  as  the  most  suitable  in  Dublin.  It  is 
convenient,  healthful,  easy  of  approach,  and  the  building  is  capable 
of  great  extension.  I think  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
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Mr.JE.  Walsh,  that  I ]iav6  from  time  to  time  visited  tlie  Art  Museum  at  South 
lasTTiSGS  derived  considerable  benefit  from  each 

' visit.  I have  been  successful  in  designing  the  silks  for  upholstery 
purposes  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Fry  & Co.  at  the  late  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, for  which  they  were  awarded  the  first  medal  in  their 
class,  and  were  honoured  with  the  brevet  of  the  Emperor  in 
recognition  of  the  excellence  of  their  products.  I am  convinced 
that  the  establishment  in  Dublin  of  an  institute  analogous  to 
South  Kensington  would  lead  to  the  development  of  improved 
design  and  consequent  appreciation  of  Irish  manufactures  in 
foreign  markets. 

(Signed)  Edward  Walsh. 

735.  {The  Chairman.)  Where  do  the  Messrs.  Fiy  obtain  their 
designs  ? — I designed  the  silks  they  exhibited. 

736.  AVhere  did  you  receive  your  education  ?— I was  originally 
taught  by  a man  who  was  formerly  a drawfing  master,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  ; and 
since  then  I have  studied  the  works  of  Iduskin  and  several  other 
authorities  on  design,  and  have  visited  South  Kensington  from 
time  to  time  as  I could  find  leisure. 

737.  Are  there  other  designers  besides  yourself? — We  had  one 
up  to  within  the  last  12  months,  but  he  has  left  us.  I am  the 
only  person  in  the  house  at  present  engaged  in  designing  ; but 
we  occasionally  get  designs  from  others,  that  is,  we  occasionally 
purchase  designs  from  persons  not  connected  with  tlie  establish- 
ment ; but,  ot  course,  our  carrying  these  out  depends  altogetlier 
on  our  belief  as  to  the  saleability  of  the  article  when  made. 
Designs  are  sent  to  us  that  are  totally  imsuitod  to  the  fabric  that 
we  make  ; in  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  such  is  the 
case.  Many  of  the  persons  that  send  us  designs  for  our  manu- 
facture are  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  peculiarities  of  it 
to  make  designs  that  would  be  suitable. 

738.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of 
their  taste  in  design? — My  idea  is,  that  the  examples  of  art  to 
be  seen  at  present  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  apart  from  aU 
teaching  ^of  mere  drawing,  are,  as  applied  to  manufactures,  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  a person  visiting  them.  I speak  from  my 
own  experience  when  I say  that  I have  never  gone  to  South 
Kensington  that  I have  not  come  away  with  some  idea  which 
might  never  otherwise  have  occurred  to  me. 

(■SO.  {Ike  Yevy  Rev.  I)r.  Russell^  In  point  offact,  you.  received 
no  instruction  exce]:)!  at  those  places  ? — None  whatever,  except  in 
Dublin  ; but  I read  works  on  the  subject  of  design  by  Kuskin, 
Wornum,  and  others. 

740.  (il/r.  Hamilton^)  With  regard  to  the  other  designers  whose 
designs  you  used,  where  did  they  come  from? — We  have  made 
one  or  two  designs  by  Dr.  Dresser.  I don't  recollect  that  we 
ever  made  a design  produced  by  a foreigner  ; but  I may  say  that 
at  the  recent  Exhibition  in  Paris,  one  of  our  partners  who  was 
there  was  complimented  by  the  president  of  a jury  who  were 
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about  giving  tlieir  award  on  tlie  peculiarity  of  one  of  our  designs  -E.  Walsh. 
which  was  totally  distinct  in  style  from  the  French  designs.  Our  15^^868 

designs  partake  largely  of  a conventional  character ; and  we  1 L * 

treat  the  patterns  perfectly  flat.  As  a rule,  the  French  do  not. 

Our  partner,  to  whom  I allude,  told  the  foreman  of  the  jury  that 
we  were  thinking  of  bringing  out  designs  in  the  Louis  Quatorze 
and  the  Louis  Seize  styles  ; but  the  foreman  told  him  that  lie 
had  better  not  do  so,  but  adhere  to  our  own  designs,  which  were 
more  original,  and  not  so  hackneyed. 

741.  (7'/te  Chairman.)  Are  they  made  by  yourselves? — The 
designs  that  we  produce,  my  Lord,  are  most  of  them  made  by 
ourselves. 

742.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaughton.')  I understand  your  evidence  to 
go  principally  to  the  formation  of  a great  art  museum  for  manu- 
facturers in  Dublin  ? — •Precisely.  I believe  that  a collection  of 
the  best  examples  of  art  as  applied  to  tiie  various  manufactures, 
textile  fabrics,  pottery,  metal  work,  enamelling,  and  aU  that, 
would  be  of  greo.t  value  to  the  student  and  the  workman.  I have 
a great  deal  to  do  with  workmen,  and  I have  seen  men  through 
utter  ignorance  turn  a pattern  upside  down,  or  wrong  side  up, 
and  this  from  the  want  of  training.  I have  known  an  instance 
of  a wood  carver  getting  a model  to  work  up,  and  flrst  he  would 
do  it  well ; but  if  he  repeats  it  three  or  four  times  the  results 
become  degraded  from  the  want  of  proper  training. 

743.  Then  you  con.sider  that  there  is  no  suitable  museum  in 
Dublin  for  such  a purpose  ? — I don’t  know  of  any  museum. 

744.  Is  not  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  a commencement  of 
something  of  the  kind? — I went  there  and  I only  saw  a lot  of 
raw  materials. 

745.  I suppose  if  we  had  such  a museum  in  Dublin  in  some 
convenient  central  place  that  would  be  all  we  wanted  ; the  par- 
ticular locality  would  be  of  no  great  importance  ? — Of  course  the 
more  accessible  it  is  to  the  quarter  -where  the  working  classes  live 
the  better. 

746.  Which  would  be  the  more  eligible  site,  the  centre  of  St. 

Stephen’s  Green  or  the  Exhibition  Building? — As  to  Stephen’s 
Green,  so  far  as  the  proposed  institute  would  be  concerned,  it  would 
not  make  any  great  difference  ; but  it  would  make  a great  differ- 
ence with  respect  to  the  Green  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  lungs  of 
the  city. 

747.  Suppo.se  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
House ; is  not  that  a central  position  ? — I believe  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  House  is  full  at  the  present  moment. 

748.  Do  you  think  that  any  particular  value  attaches  to  the 
particular  locality  of  the  Exhibition  Palace  ? — No,  I do  not. 

749.  You  spoke  of  the  amalgamation  of  societies  in  your 
evidence.  How  do  you  connect  the  amalgamation  of  the  societies 
with  the  establishment  of  an  art  institution  for  manufactures  and 
potteries  ? — For  instance,  if  the  institution  in  Stephen’s  Green 
were  placed  alongside  a museum  of  art. 
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750.  Or  made  part  of  it  and  amalgamated  with  it? — Yes, 
amalgamated  with  it.  I think  it  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
be  visited  by  people  than  it  is  at  present. 

751.  You  mean  the  museum  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green? — Yes. 

75-2.  Would  you  include  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  ?— Well,  I 

think  it  would  be  rather  am  advantage.  I think  that  the  drawing 
school  there,  if  affiliated  with  the  proposed  museum  of  art,  would 
be  an  advantage  to  it. 

753.  What  else  belonging  to  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  would 
you  amalgamate  ; would  you  amalgamate  the  natural  history 
museum  ; what  advantage  would  tradesmen  gain  by  a natural 
history  museum?— In  the  first  place  the  modeller  would  see 
examples. 

754.  In  nature? — In  nature,  and  such  as  otherwise  he  could 
not  possibly  see  without  travelling  to  some  far  distant  place. 

755.  Then  you  would  amalgamate  tlie  School  of  Art  and  the 
natural  history  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

756.  Would  you  attach  the  agricultural  department  ? — It  might 
remain. 

757.  Would  }mu  not  let  a ploughman  see  a new  pattern  of  a 
plough? — Why  not  let  him  see  it  in  Kildare  Street? 

758.  Why  not  let  him  see  the  natural  history  museum  at 
Kildare  Street ; I want  to  see  what  your  reasons  for  amalga- 
mating are  ? — I don't  see  that  a ploughman,  if  he  is  a ploughman, 
will  ever  have  much  notion  of  becoming  an  artist. 

759.  {Professor  Thomson.)  You  don’t  see  the  necessity  of 
mixing  agriculture  with  art ; you  don’t  see  that  they’’  would 
bori-ow  from  one  another? — I don’t  see  at  present  that  much 
advantage  would  result  from  it ; it  may  occur  to  others. 

760.  Would  you  interfere  with  the  Royml  Academy  in  this 
amalgamation  of  societies? — The  Royal  Irish  Academy  I look  on 
more  as  a collection  of  curiosities,  of  remains  of  Irish  antiquities. 
I doubt  very  much  that  it  could  be  amalgamated  with  any  great 
advantage. 

761.  Would  you  propose  any  interference  with  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy? — I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
connect  it  with  the  proposed  institution,  and  also  I think  the 
Irish  Academy  of  Music. 

762.  And  the  National  Gallery? — And  the  National  Gallery. 

763.  That  would  be  a very  extensive  amalgamation? — Well, 
still  I think  it  would  be  of  service.  I think  it  would  make  the 
institution  relatively  more  attractive  than  any  of  them  individually 
ai'e  at  present. 

764.  I don’t  remember  whether  you  gave  any  evidence  as  to- 
the  necessity  of  having  this  department  under  Irish  management 
exclusively  ? — No,  I said  nothing  about  that. 

765.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Supposing  what  you  have  said  to  be 
carried  out,  and  a great  museum  with  all  these  advantages  to 
bo  established  here,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
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under  the  direction  exclusively  of  Irisli  management  ? — Well,  I £. 
think  it  would  be  more  popular  if  so  managed.  jg  Sept.  1668. 

766.  Do  you  see  any  other  reason  except  that? — That  really  — 

is  the  only  reason  that  I can  see  ; but  I do  believe  that  it  would 

be  more  popular  under  such  management. 

767.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Hauejhton)  You  are  acquainted  with  the 
School  of  Art  in  the  Kojml  Dublin  Society,  and,  of  course,  from 
your  position,  with  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  teach 
art  in  this  country.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  young  men  and 
young  women  learning  to  make  patterns  and  to  study  art  in  that' 
maniTer  would  improve  more  by  being  confined  to  a competition 
amongst  themselves,  or  by  their  taking  part  in  an  extended  com- 
petition amongst  English  and  Scotch  people? — I cannot  see  any 
objection  to  their  competing  with  others,  for  I think  mere  com- 
petition amongst  themselves  in  drawing  taught  at  school  camiot 
be  productive  of  any  great  advantage.  I think  that  whatever 
they  are  taught  they  should  as  far  as  possible  be  taught  with  an 
aim  to  the  ultimate  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  For  in-, 
stance,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a person  at  the  Dublin  Society. 

School  might  be  taught  drawing  thoroughly  well,  and  yet  on 
coming  to  paint  patterns  might  know  nothing  about  it.  In  the 
case  of  patterns  for  carpets,  I have  known  instances  of  patteims 
being  sent  to  a carpet  manufacturer  which  it  was  found  utterly 
impracticable  to  carry  out.  It  is  so  with  all  branches  of  manu- 
facture. The  person  who  attempts  to  apply  art  to  manufacture 
should  be  conversant  to  a considerable  extent  with  the  neces- 
.sities  and  peculiarities  of  tlie  manufiicture;  and  I think  that 
technical  teaching,  in  addition  to  a museum  of  good  examples  of 
art  would  be  of  very  great  use  in  that  way. 

768.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Scmghton.)  How  would  you  propose  to 
supply  that  technical  teaching? — By  lectures  not  later  than 
7 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  earlier  than  4 or  5 o’clock.  Lec- 
tures at  an  earlier  hour  than  that  are  utterly  valueless  to  that; 
class  of  people. 

769.  Would  you  have  these  lectures  at  the  proposed  museum? 

— In  a hall  for  the  purpose. 

770.  Have  you  any  other  reason  excejit  sentiment  for  sup- 
posing that  a purely  Irish  department  would  be  more  popular. 

What  solid  advantages  would  we  gain  by  purely  local  isolation  ? 

— I think  it  would  attract  more  people  to  it  here.  It  would  not 
affect  me  in  the  least,  because  I should  not  care  under  whose 
management  it  was,  provided  the  teaching  was  beneficial;  but  I 
think,  considering  everything,  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
more  popular. 

771.  Would  not  such  local  management  and  teaching  have  a 
tendency  to  make  people  turn  their  minds  exclusivelj^  to  Ireland, 
so  that  they  would  become  more  provincial  and  less  disposed  to 
go  abroad  in  the  world  ? — Well,  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of 
the  population  going  into  the  wide  world  at  present.  As  a rule 
we  are  not  a stay-at-home  people  at  all. 
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772.  But  you  would  not  keep  them  iit  home  or  make  them 
.stay  at  home  more? — No;  but  I would,  if  possible,  create 
manufacturer.s  so  as  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  persons  who  would 
start  manufactures  in  the  country  a more  skilled  class  of  work- 
men and  workwomen  than  they  can  obtain  here  at. present,  and 
in  that  way  a nunjber  of  persons  might  be  employed  in  the 
country  who  otherwise  would  have  to  seek  employment  else- 
where. 

773.  But  supposing  that  that  skilled  labour  found  better  vent 
in  England  why  keep  it  at  home  ? — Certainly  nob. 

774.  Then  wliy  keep  it  at  home  when  learning,  why  should  it 
not  compete  with  English  labour  ? — But  who  is  to  pay  ? How 
is  the  student  to  find  means  to  go  abroad  to  learn  ? 

775.  The  same  means  that  the  student  in  the  country  parts  of 
England  finds  of  doing  so  ? — If  the  same  means  were  given  it 
might  answer. 

776.  (Mr.  Hamilton,.)  Assuming  that  we  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a museum  situated  in  London,  Dr.  Haughton's  question 
is,  what  advantage  would  be  obtained  by  an  exclusively 
Irish  management  in  Dublin,  as  compared  with  the  present 
management  of  such  means  of  education  in  England  ? — My 
answer  to  that  was,  that  I believe  if  the  institution  were 
exclusively  managed  here,  it  would  be  more  popular  and  would 
attract  a greater  number. 

777.  Might  it  not  be  more  popular  but  much  less  efficient? 
— That  would  of  course  depend  on  who  was  put  to  manage  it, 
and  also  on  the  efficiency  of  the  lecturers,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  examples  of  art  placed  before  the  students.  Of  course,  if  the 
examples  of  art  placed  in  the  museum  here  were  inferior  to  those 
at  South  Kensington,  the  results  would  be  inferior  in  proportion. 

778.  (Professor  Thomson.)  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  system  in  Edinburgh  ? — I do  not. 

779.  (Gapt.  DonneUy.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  course  of 
instruction  in  art  that  you  have  referred  to  should  be  something 
in  addition  to  what  is  now  given  in  the  ordinary  art  schools  ?— 
I think  so.  What  I mean  is  that  I think  there  ought  to  be 
technical  instruction  which  would  enable  persons  who  had  simply 
learned  drawing  to  apply  what  they  had  learned  to  some  useful 
and  practical  purpose. 

780.  You  must  first  teach  them  to  draw  ? — Precisely. 

781.  And  to  paint? — I do  not  see  why  the  technical  instruc- 
tion should  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  other. 

782.  (Professor  Thomson.)  Do  you  think  that  the  pupil  who 
had  passed  through  a school  of  that  kind  in  Dublin  here,  would 
have  a very  great  advantage  in  getting  employment  ? — I think 
he  would. 

783.  As  things  stand  at  present,  do  you  think  the  best  pupils 
of  the  School  of  Design  here  have  any  advantage  whatever  in 
getting  employment  ? — I can  tell  you  this,  that  frequently  we 
have  received  designs,  particularly  from  young  ladies  who  are 
taught  in  the  School  of  Art.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances 
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these  were  not  suitable  for  the  material  that  we  produce.  It 
would  require  some  little  experience  or  some  teaching  on  the 
part  of  some  person  who  understood  the  nature  of  the  manufac- 
ture that  we  are  engaged  on,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make 
designs  that  would  be  suitable.  My  own  idea  with  reference  to 
thaAs,  that  a school  of  art  is,  after  all,  scarcely  the  place  to  go  to 
for  pattern  or  designs.  I think  that  when  students  leave  a 
a school  of  design  then  they  are  more  likely  than  before  to  get 
employment,  for  it  is  natural  for  manufiicturers  to  have  a dislike 
to  going  to  a school  where  people  are  being  taught  drawing,  to 
bespeair  designs,  because  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  other 
manufacturers  from  entering  the  school  and  seeing  what  is  being- 
done  by  the  students,  and  manufacturers  are  very  often,  I think, 
jealous  about  the  designs  that  thej'  produce.  For  instance,  we 
reo-ister  our  designs  immediately  on  producing  them,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  being  pirated,  finding  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

784i.  Would  you  consider  a school  of  design  a good  place  to 
get  designs  from  after  the  students  had  gone  through  their 
education  there  ? — Well,  I think  a design  is  a thing  totally  apart 
from  mere  ability  for  drawing.  A man  ma}^  draw  a very  good 
picture  ; but  designing  is  a different  function  altogether, 

78.3.  (Professor  Thomson.)  Have  you  anj^  idea  what  is  the 
value  of  designs  — what  amount  of  money  is  expended  in 
Dublin  in  that  kind  of  art-work  ? — Well,  I cannot  say  that  we 
have  mucli.  I don't  know  what  other  manufacturers  do,  but  we 
ourselves  have  paid  to  external  designers  as  much  as  51.,  101.,  and 
201,  for  desi  gns. 

'7SQ.  {Gaft.  Donnelly)  Then  designing  for  special  arts  is  really 
a trade  in  itself  ? — It  does  not  follow ; but  really  most  people 
who  take  up  the  profession  of  designers  design  for  some  particular 
class. 

787.  That  is  what  I mean  ? — I have  known  desig-ners  for  both 
carpet  and  silk  faloics  to  be  applied  to  for  designs  for  totally 
different  purposes  ; and  I have  also  known  some  designers  to 
produce  mural  decorations. 

788.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  manufacturers  to  educate 
their  own  designers,  to  get  them  thoroughly  instructed  in 
drawing,  and  then  to  educate  them  in  the  technical  part  of  their 
own  special  branch  of  manufiictures  ? — Whom  are  the}"  to  employ 
to  do  that  ? 

789.  To  see  that  the  persons  that  they  take  from  the  art 
schools  are  first  thoroughly  instructed  in  drawing;  is  it  not 
right  that  the  manufacturers  themselves  should  teach  the  people 
whom  they  are  going  to  employ  ? — You  see  manufacturers  with- 
out going  to  all  that  trouble  can  get  designers  ready  made  to 
their  hand.  For  instance,  if  a manufacturer  wants  to  employ  a 
designer  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  London  or  Paris  and  get 
one  at  once  without  the  trouble  of  training  him. 

790.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  old  schools  of  design  they 
attempted  very  largely  to  educate  designers,  porcelain  painters, 
for  instance,  and  that  the  system  completely  failed.  There  was 
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Mr,  E.  Walsh,  no  employment  for  tlie  pupils  that  were  turned  out  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  that. 

19  Sept,  1868.  ^^2  {Professor  Huxley?)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system 

of  examination  which  now  obtains  in  the  Science  and  Art 

Department  ? — hi  ot  accurately.  I have  heard  that  the  works  of 
the  various  pupils  in  the  schools  throughout  the  country  are  sent 
to  South  Kensing'ton  to  be  examined. 

{Capt.  Donnelly.)  Professor  Huxley  is  speaking  of  a different 
thing — of  the  science  examinations. 

{Witness.)  I mean  the  drawings  of  the  pupils. 

- {Professor  Huxley.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  both  cases 
the  examiner  in  London  knows  nothing  of  the  pupils,  or  from 
whence  the  works  proceed  ; whether  they  be  productions  of  art, 
or  answers  to  questions  in  science? — That  I have  heard. ^ 

793.  And  therefore  his  deci.sion  is  necessarily  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  or  from  whence  the 
competing  designs,  or  papers,  proceed  ? — Yes. 

794.  Would  you  think  a system  of  that  kind,  where  all  these 
different  works  arc  brought  into  competition  one  with  another, 
under  the  eye  of  a perfectly  impartial  person  who  has  no 
knowledge — even  were  lie  disposed  to  be  partial — of  the  jilace 
from  whence  the  de.signs  proceeded,  preferable  or  the  reverse  to 
a system  of  local  examination ; for  example,  do  you  think  that 
any  object  that  is  attained  by  the  present  mode  of  examination 
could  be  better  attained  by  restricting  the  examiners  for  Ireland  to 
Irish  produce? — Well,  I think  it  wovdd  be  necessary  to  establish 
a standard  of  merit  in  works  exhibited  by  the  Irish  pupils, 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  obtains  in  England ; and  also 
advisable  that  the  same  examiners  should  examine  both  works. 

79.5.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  way  of  obtaining  that  object 
except  that  which  at  present  exists  ? — I think  I have  stated 
before,  that  my  idea  was,  that  an  institute  here  would  be  more 
popular  and  more  likely  to  attract  pupils,  if  it  were  under  Irish 
management. 

796.  Yes,  but  if  it  be  under  Irish  management  it  must  conduct 
its  own  examinations  ? — It  might  conduct  its  own,  but  would  it 
be  inconsistent  with  that  for  the  gentlemen  who  examine  the 
works  of  art  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  to  examine  the 
works  exhibited  here  as  well. 

797.  Certainly  not,  but  if  the  examiners  who  examine  in 
London  were  to  have  to  come  over  here,  would  they  not  be  simply 
doing  what  they  do  now  with  the  disadvantage  of  not  havingthe 
Irish  works  to  compare  with  English  ones  at  the  same  time?— I 
see  what  you  mean. 

{The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  And  knowing  that  they  were  Irish. 

798.  {The  Chairman.)  Would  the  prizes  gained  in  a compe- 
tition limited  to  Iri.sh  students  be  as  valuable  as  those  which  had 
been  gained  in  a general  competition  ?— If  the  same  standard  01 
examination  were  applied  to  the  works,  I don’t  see  why  they 
.should  not. 
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799.  (iVi’’  Hamilton^  How  would  that  be  ascertained  ? — Mr.  E.  Walsh. 

"Would  not  the  examiners  determine  il-  ? 19  gept.  1868. 

(The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  JNo;  impossible,  it  you  have  ZUU 

|)eople  competing,  the  standard  will  be  liigher  than  if  only 
20  people  were  competing. 

800.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Would  it  not  be  more 
honourable  for  a pupil  to  obtain  a prize  in  a competition  with 
500  students  consisting  indiscriminately  of  English,  Irish,  and 

Scotch? I do  not  think  the  mere  getting  of  a standard  medal 

or  books,  or  so  forth,  is  of  the  same  value  as  if  the  teaching  of 
the  pupils  were  of  a more  practical  character,  and  such  as  could 
be  turned  to  a more  practical  account. 

801.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  Take  the  case  of  two  persons  going  to 
seek  employment  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England, 
one  with  a certificate  given  to  him  from  an  Irish  institution,  and 
the  other  with  a certificate  from  South  Kensington,  the  Irish 
certificate  indicating  that  he  had  been  successful  as  against  a 
.limited  number  of  competitors  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  that  he  had 
been  successful  against  an  unlimited  number  of  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  ; would  not  any  manufacturer  be  disposed  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  certificate  of  merit  in  the  unlimited  competition  ? 

Well,  my  opinion  on  that  point  is  that  the  English  manufac- 
turer would  attach  more  importance  to  the  general  certificate, 
inasmucl  af  Kensington  has  a reputation  already  made  ; but  at 
the  same  time  I do  tliink  that  an  institute  managed  here  would 
be  of  advantage,  even  supposing  that  the  results  were  sent  from 
here  to  be  adjudicated  upon  in  South  Kensington. 

802.  {Professor  Huxleyl)  I shall  put  a question  to  you  that  I 
put  to  another  witness  previously.  Would  you  like  to  see  an 
imperi.al  sy.stem  of  examination  and  a local  system  of  teaching  ? — 

Precisely.  I cannot  see  why  the  works  of  our  pupils  could  not 
be  examined  at  the  other  side,  in  the  same  way  as  the  students  of 
another  college  or  university  might  come  to  Trinity  College  to  be 
examined.  We  might  be  taught  elsewhere  and  examined  there. 

803.  (Professor  Thomson)  But  if  the  examining  body  be 
also  a great  teaching  body,  as  at  South  Kensington — that  is, 
if  the  examining  be  closely  connected  with  the  teaching — don  t 
you  think  that  anyone  coming  from  another  school  to  the 
e.xamination  wotild  be  at  a disadvantage  ? — I don’t  understand. 

801.  You  would  have  two  systems — the  English  and  the  Irish 
— which  would  then  be  separate.  The  examination  is  closely 
connected  with  the  English  system.  Don’t  you  think  the  pupils 
from  Ireland  at  the  general  examination  would  be  rather  at  a 
disadvantage  if  Ireland  rvere  under  a different  system  of  local 
teaching?— Of  course  the  judgment  of  the  examiners  would  be 
altogether  dependent  on  the  works  placed  before  them.  That 
would  be  the  test. 

do.").  Yes,  but  still  the  teaching  would  he  slightly  different  ? — 

It  might  perhaps  get  greater  originality.  If  the  same  teachers 
teach  all  of  course  there  must  be  a mannerism  in  the  works  of 
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the  pupils,  which  I think  would  be  obviated  by  having  a distinct 
school. 

800.  (Capt.  Donnelly.)  Is  not  the  teaching  now  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  localities  ?— Why  not  have  the  teaching 
local ? 

S07.  But  is  it  not  so  at  present? — Yes,  but  I understood  I was 
asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  it  local  than  otherwise. 

808.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  To  have  the  teaching  local 
and  the  e.Naminations  general  ?— That  is  what  I tliink  would  be 
best. 

809.  Is  not  that  the  present  system  ? — But  my  principal  object 
in  coining  here  was  to  impress  on  you  the  necessity  that  I believe 
exists  for  a museum  of  art  collections. 

810.  {Professor  Huxley.)  As  I understand  what  you  have 
said,  in  your  mind  the  establishment  of  a separate  department  in 
Ireland  analogous  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  London 
is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  establishment  of  a good  museum 
where  students  can  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  works 
of  art? — I think  the  teaching  and  the  lectures  should  be  in  con- 
nection with  that  museum.  I don’t  think  tliat  museum  would 
be  of  any  great  value  without  proper  exponents  of  the  merits  of 
the  various  objects. 

811.  Quite  so  ; but  suiiposing  that  a good  museum  were 
established  in  Dublin,  and  that  you  bad,  in  connexion  with  it, 
a thoroughly  good  art  school,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
most  celebrated  art  schools  in  the  country,  in  order  to  enable 
the  students  to  make  a complete  use  of  the  things  contained  in 
that  museum,  would  it  then  be  of  much  importance,  as  a mere 
matter  of  government,  whether  a special  department  were  formed 
here  or  not  ? — It  may  probably  not  make  the  least  difference ; 
but  I believe  a local  school  governed  by  Irishmen  would  be  more 
popular  and  more  likely  to  attract  the  class  of  people  whom  we 
want  to  improve. 

812.  You  have  at  present,  as  you  are  doubtless  aw’are,  the  local 
school  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Supposing  that  that  school 
had  larger  funds  and  larger  means,  and  were  in  connexion  with 
a thoroughly  good  museum,  would  that  meet  your  views?— 
Provided  it  were  sufficiently  enlarged. 

813.  Quite  so. — If  you  can  imagine,  or  allow  me  to  imagine 
an  instit\ition  precisely  analogous  to  South  Kensington  placed  in 
Dublin,  that  is  exactly  what  I think  would  be  of  use. 

814.  Yes,  but  I am  afraid  there  is  a confusion  of  ideas  about 
South  Kensington.  South  Kensington  is  a museum,  to  begin 
with — a very  fine  museum  indeed  ; and  that  is  a part  of  it  which 
you  are  all  unanimous  in  wishing  to  have  something  like  in 
Dublin.  But  in  addition  to  that  it  is  the  seat  of  a department 
of  the  Government ; that  is  to  say,  the  Science  and  Art  Branch 
which  is  immediately  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  further  the  seat  of  an  Art 
School  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  Art  Schools  only  in  so  far 
as  it  trains  teachers  as  well  as  scholars ; and  it  is  further  the 
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central  office  of  a great  system  of  examination  in  science  and  Mr.  TFaM. 
art  -vvliicli  spreads  all  over  the  country.  Now  how  much  of  that  gTT^ges 

complicated  institution  do  you  wish  to  see  transferred  to  J)ublin  ? . 

Well,  in  the  first  place  I would  have  as  much  of  the  museum 

as  possible.  Then,  as  far  as  possible,  I would  have  a di-awing 
school  and  a school  for  educating  teachers  as  well.  But  I think 
it  would  be  better,  if  possible,  that  the  governing  body  should 
be  Irish  because  that  would  be  more  popular,  as  I said  before, 
with  the  class  of  people  that  we  want  to  attract. 

815.  Then  in  that  case  you  would  wish  to  have  a mode  of 
crovernment  analogous  to  that  of  South  Kensington.  In  order 
to  avoid  any  confusion  of  ideas,  I wish  to  point  out  exactly 
what  it  means.  If  you  wished  to  carry  out  the  analogy  with 
South  Kensington  comiDletely  you  would  have  to  create  an 
officer  of  the  Government  with  a staff  of  Government  officials 
under  him.  You  perceive  that  you  would  leave  no  room  what- 
ever for  any  local  committee  of  Irish  gentlemen? — Well,  there 
is  a difficulty  there  that  requires  some  little  time  to  consider. 


Monday,  21st  September  1868. 

Present  : 

The  MARQUIS  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Chair. 

George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Colonel  Laffan. 

Professor  W^yville  Thomson. 

Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary). 

Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Science  H.  Cole,  Esq., 
and  Art,  and  Director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
examined.  21  Sept.  I868. 

816.  {Chcvirman^  What  office  do  you  hold? — I hold  two  offices, 
one,  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and 
the  other,  General  Superintendent  or  Director  of  the  Kensington 
Museum. 

817.  You  have  read  the  minute  of  the  22d  May  1868?— Yes. 

818.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  scope  of  that  minute?— 

It  appears  by  the  first  paragraph  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
has  decided  to  constitute  a separate  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  for  Ireland,  with  the  object  of  bringing  into  harmonious 
action  all  existing  institutions  in  Ireland  receiving  State  grants 
for  Science  and  Art ; and  then  the  minute  requests  certain  Corn- 

22679.  H 
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missioners  to  consider  various  institutions  receiving  State  aid  in 
relation  to  tbe  Science  and  Art  Schools  in  Ireland  now  receiving 
grants  through  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  to  form  a 
plan  for  the  formation  of  a Department  in  Ireland,  the  permanent 
head  of  which  shall  he  a secretary  and  director  i esident  in 
Dublin,  with  a sufficient  staff,  who  will  report  to  the  head  of  the 
Education  Department.  It  would  seem  from  this  minute  that 
ceidain  broad  principles  are  settled,  and  that  the  precise  point  is 
to  frame  a plan  to  carry  out  what  is  already  settled. 

819.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  six  institutions  there 
named  ? — Yes,  and  have  been  so  for  years. 

820.  Do  they  receive  Parliamentary  grants  through  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  ? — Not  aU. 

821.  State  what  do?— The  Royal  Irish  Academy  does  not 
receive  a grant  through  the  Science  and  Art  Department ; and 
the  Ii-ish  National  Gallery,  too,  obtains  its  funds  direct,  I believe, 
from  the  Treasury.  After  Mr.  Bruce’s  visit  there  was  some 
correspondence  between  the  Department  and  the  Treasury  upon 
the  subject  of  bringing  together  these  votes.  In  March  18C5  the 
Treasury  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  at  present 
to  adopt  the  proposal  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
to  bring  under  a separate  division  the  estimates  for  all  the  insti- 
tutions connected  with  Science  and  Art  in  Ireland,  inclusive  of 
those  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the  National  Gallery  of 
Ireland,  but  that  the  matter  should  be  reserved  for  future 
consideration. 

822.  State  which  institutions  do,  and  the  amounts  ? — The  full 
details  on  that  subject  will  be  found  in  the  estimates.^  It  appears 
hardly  necessary  to  go  much  into  those  details  ; but  in  answer  to 
yom-  Lordship’s  question  I may  mention  that  for  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  the  vote  of  tliis  year  for  organization  was  2,185!., 
for  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin,  1,950!.,  for  the  maintenance 
of  Leinster  Lawn,  200L,  for  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Dublin,  1,485!.,  and  for  the  library  of  the  society,  1,800!.;  the 
estimates  for  each  of  these  branches  being  kept  separately.  Tliea 
the  next  institution  is  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  recently 
organized,  imperfectly  in  action,  which  will  obtain  this  j'car 
6,263!.  The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  receives  what  it  has 
done  for  many  years  past,  300!.  The  Royal  Zoological  Society 
of  Ireland  continues  to  receive  1,500!.  Then  the  other  institu- 
tions mentioned  in  the  minute  which  do  not  get  their  votes 
through  the  instrumentality  and  on  the  parliamentary  responsi- 
bility of  the  Lord  President  are  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 
the  Irish  National  Gallery. 

823.  What  are  the  present  relations  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  with  the  Department  ? — Administratively  the  Depart- 
ment receives  the  demands  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  accord- 
ino-  to  the  principles  of  expenditure  which  resulted  from  the 
Commission,  and  the  Department  having  discussed  them,  u 
desirable,  the  Lord  Pre.sident  accedes  to  them  and  recommends 
them  to  Parliament,  sending  over  occasionally  some  inspector  to 
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clear  up,  discuss,  and  report  upon  any  points  where  it  may  seem  Cde^$q., 
necessary.  The  same  mode  of  action  applies  to  each  of  the  other  ‘ 
institutions.  I may  say  that  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  2-1  Sept.  1868. 

Hoyal  Hibernian  Academy,  act  in  harmonious  relation  with  the  

Science  and  Art  Department.  Since  IMr.  Bruce’s  visit  in  the 
year  1865,  when  the  present  mode  of  action  and  the  present 
inode  of  expenditure  were  more  or  less  settled,  I have^reason^to 
think  that  those  relations  have  been  perfectly  harmonious,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  which  wants 
what  various  Lord  Presidents  have  thought  it  ought  not  to  have, 
and  shows  an  indisposition  to  bring  the  value  of  its  grant  to 
any  practical  test.  Accordingly  it  continues  to  go  on  receiving 
300J.  a year  under  an  arrangement  imperfectly  carried  out. 

824.  Do  you  consider  that  those  relations  require  any  change? 

111  principle  none.  I think  that  although  perhaps  you  would 

hardly  start  a system  exactly  like  that  which  exists,  still  finding 
it  in  action,  and  having  found  a mode  of  working  it  harmo- 
niously, I am  of  opinion  that  no  changes  are  necessary  in  principle. 

825.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
Royal  DubHn  Society’s  library? — I should  like,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Commission,  just  to  take  each  of  these  in- 
stitutions seriatim  which  I have  visited  more  or  less  since  my 
recent  visit,  and  to  tell  the  Commission  of  the  difference  that 
I find  between  the  present  time  and  1865.  In  respect  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  alive,  compared 
with  what  it  was.  Its  premises  look  tidy  instead  of  seedy^  beyond 
measure.  The  various  branches  of  it,  as  far  as  thej^  have  funds 
at  their  disposal,  seem  to  me  to  be  going  on  satisfactorily,  and  to 
be  administered  well.  In  respect  of  the  Natural  History  branch, 

I have  only  one  suggestion  to  make,  and  it  is  that  some  addi- 
tional amount  should  be  granted  to  enable  them  to  have  a more 
perfect  systf'in  of  labelling ; and  I learn  from  Dr.  Carte  that 
before  he  could  show  the  birds  and  creatures  which  are  already 
the  property  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  it  would  take  him 
seven  or  eight  years,  with  his  present  force,  to  stuff  them.  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  wh}'  they  should  not  be  stuffed  in  a year 
or  two  at  the  utmost.  Both  of  these  items  are  a mere  matter  of 
increased  expenditure,  not  large,  but  desirable.  The  only  other 
suggestion  I have  to  make  with  reference  to  the  Natural  History 
Museum  is  that  it  should  folloiv  the  example  of  its  neighbour 
opposite,  the  National  Gallery  of  Pictures,  and  open  its  doors 
after  two  o’clock  on  Sundays.  I believe  that  it  might  be  made 
exceedingly  attractive  and  useful  to  the  people  of  Dublin,  parti- 
cularly in  the  winter,  when  they  do  not  go  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  which  are  open  on  Sunday.  As  respects  the  library,  I 
have  nothing  to  remark  upon  it  excepting  that  I think  it  might 
he  better  watched  with  a view  to  the  prevention  of  fire.  If 
Dublin,  has  a fire  brigade  I should  recommend  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  preventing  tlie  increase  of  a fire,  in  case  it  should  arise, 
should  be  put  upon  the  fire  brigade  or  upon  the  police,  as  is  done 
at  South  Kensington.  I can  foresee  that  when  possible  it  may 
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be  desirable  to  remove  the  library  out  of  the  house,  but  that 
does  not  ajipear  to  me  to  be  an  urgent  question  at  this  inoiuent. 
The  accommodation  for  readers  is  quite  as  good  as  it  is  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  I see  nothing  to  object  to  in  it.  The  mem- 
bers have  a room  to  themselves,  which  I suppose  is  comfortable ; 
the  public  have  a room  ; and  ladies  have  a room  of  their  own. 
They  seem  to  have  a system  of  keeping  up  a printed  catalogue, 
and  it  seems  to  be  made  up  to  the  last  year.  I see  that  the  ques- 
tion is  budding  up  again  of  having  a botanical  museum.  It  has 
been  proposed,  at  least,  to  put  it  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  Glasnevin  Gardens  ; but  as  the  success  of  some  of  the  recent 
buildings  there  is  not  remarkable,  as  regards  beauty  or  congruity 
with  the  character  of  the  gardens,  I think  it  would  be  much  to 
be  deplored  if  the  m'useum  buildings  were  put  in  the  midst  of 
those  gardens  ; and  I cannot  have  any  doubt  at  all  that  a botanical 
museum  such  as  is  contemplated,  which,  I presume,  would  be 
something  analogous  to  the  Kew  Museum,  would  be  far  better 
connected  with  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  Dublin  than 
carried  two  or  three  miles  out  of  town  to  Glasnevin  Gardens.  In 
fact  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  for  scientific  purposes,  and  for 
any  practical  use  to  be  made  of  it  by  the  citizens  and  students,  its 
being  in  Dublin  in  connexion  with  the  Natural  History  Museum 
would  be  of  manifold  greater  advantage  than  if  it  were  taken  to 
Glasnevin.  I find  at  the  Royal  Dublin  kSociety  a new  arrange- 
ment of  ethnographical  specimens.  The  cases  are  not  nearly 
filled.  It  has  been  whispered  to  me  that  there  is  another  ethno- 
graphical collection  in  Dublin,  much  more  valuable,  and  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  put  the  two  together  under  proper  arrange- 
ments. I cannot  have  any  doubt  that  the  dispersion  of  collections 
of  the  same  kind  is  a waste  of  power,  costly  and  inconvenient 
to  the  public.  I believe  that  Captain  Cook’s  collection  is  in 
Trinity  College,  and,  as  it  does  not  tie  itself  up  much  with 
the  educational  functions  of  that  learned  body,  if  proper  diplo- 
macy were  exercised,  and  a careful  adjustment  of  interests  made, 
I am  told  that  Trinity  College  possibly  would  entertain  the  pro- 
posal of  uniting  it  with  this  or  any  other  collection.  That  is  all 
I have  to  say  about  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

826.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  respect  to  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  ? — It  is  . now  open.  The  Comraissioa 
visited  it  last  week.  I happened  to  be  present.  I don’t  think 
we  found  any  person  there  besides  ourselves.  They  open  it,  I 
think,  in  the  evening  for  Id.,  and  I believe  they  attract  some 
numbers  there.  I have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  such 
an  exhibition,  if  conducted  by  parties  who  like  it,  and  who 
propose  to  get  advantages  out  of  it  in  selling  their  pictures— not  a 
word  to  say.  I think  it  is  far  better  that  any  part  of  the  public 
should  have  such  pictures  than  none  at  all.  That  may  seem  para- 
doxical, but  black  bread  is  better  than  none;  and  so,  I think,  if 
people  like  to  pay  a penny  to  see  those  pictures  there,  they  get 
more  good  out  of  such  an  exhibition  than  out  of  whiskey.  But 
I cannot  conceive  that  it  is  an  object  for  the  State  much  to 
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encourage  it ; at  tlie  same  time,  as  the  Hibernian  Academy  has  //. 
its  300Z.  a year,  I would  not  be  an  advocate  for  taking  it 
away  ; but  I w^ould  try,  if  possible,  to  make  a better  use  of  it. 

It  is  of  no  use  kicking  against  the  pricks  in  respect  of  Irish  ""  _ 
art.  If  an  Irishman  becomes  an  eminent  man,  like  Mulready, 
Kaclise,  or  Foley,  or  any  other  such  men,  he  must  be  allowed, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  to  go  whei'e  he  pleases.  You  cannot 
keep  him  in  a small  place  with  300,000  people  who  don't  spend 
much  mone}^  in  the  purchase  of  such  things ; and  therefore,  though 
nothing  whatever  is  to  be  said  against  local  Irish  artists  who 
find  it  their  interest  to  remain  in  Dublin,  not  being  Mulreadys  or 
Maclises,  or  the  like,  if  they  wish  to  have  an  academy,  by  all 
means  help  them  in  a kindly  way  to  have  it,  but  don’t  affect  to 
think  it  a fine  thing,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  sentiment  give  a 
quantity  of  State,  money  to  it  which  would  be  much  better 
given  elsewhere.  The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  desire  to  be  like 
Sie  Royal  Academy  in  London,  and  to  have  a school  of  art — that 
is,  a school  of  art,  I think  they  call  it,  or  at  all  events  of  drawing 
from  the  figure.  As  I said,  if  they  like  to  have  it  nobody  can 
say  anything  against  it ; but  to  say  that  there  is  any  person 
competent  there  to  teach  the  figure,  as  shown  in  the  pictures  they 
exhibit,  wdiich  is  the  test,  I venture  to  think  is  a very  doubtful 
case.  And  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  from  a sentimental 
rather  than  a logical  point  of  view,  have  steadfastly  resisted 
exhibiting  their  works  in  connexion  with  the  schools  of  art, 
where  there  is  sound  deedy  work  going  on.  It  was  proposed 
when  the  last  investigation  took  place — and,  as  tlie  Commis- 
sioners are  aware,  we  are  constantly  in  a state  of  chronic  investi- 
gation here, — within  my  experience  of  15  years,  about  every  three 
years  there  is  some  kind  of  examination  or  another — but  at  the 
last  that  took  place  it  was  proposed  that  the  young  Irish  artists 
who  were  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  should  not 
draw  the  figure  until  they  had  learned  to  draw  outlines — fair 
outlines.  But  that  was  thought  an  insult.  And  accordingly 
they  have  resisted  anything  of  the  kind,  and  they  want  to  draw 
the  human  figure  when  they  can’t  draw  this  tumbler  properly. 
Then  it  was  said,  “ At  all  events,  if  you  want  to  dra'w  from  the 
“ antique,  or  if  you  want  to  draw  the  human  figure,  exhibit  your 
“ drawings  with  the  other  works  of  the  schools  of  art  that  are 
“ supported  by  the  State.”  That  again  was  insult  added  to  injury. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy.  In  point  of  truth  it  would  be  real  justice  to 
Ireland  to  take  the  money  away  and  apply  it  to  something  else, 
but  that  would  be  a drastic  measure  which  might  be  considered 
as  going  too  far ; and  if  that  300^,  a year  is  still  to  remain  in 
their  hands,  I should  say  better  constrain  them  to  spend  the 
whole  of  it  in  making  that  exhibition,  such  as  it  is,  as  popular  as 
possible  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

82/'.  {^The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.')  That  is  to  spend  the  whole  in 
the  exhibition,  and  none  in  teaching? — Yes,  the  teaching  is  really 
of  the  smallest  use. 


Cole,  E.<,q.y 
C.B. 

Sept.  1868. 
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828.  (The  Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  respect 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ? — I am  sony  to  say  that  the  only 
institution  that  I have  visited  which  seems  not  to  have  progressed 
during  the  last  three  years  is  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  I think 
above  all  the  institutions  that  are  in  Ireland,  it  being  so  specially 
characteristic  of  the  country,  and  having  such  an  inestimable 
possession  as  it  has,  it  is,  owing  to  reasons  which  I cannot  iathom 
in  a sliabby  and  discreditable  condition.  You  have  at  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy  the  nucleus  of  a collection  which  in  its  own 
local  features  would  match  the  collection  at  Naples,  and  beat  that 
at  Home  I believe.  You  have  a collection  of  various  pre-historic 
thiiios,  as  well  as  of  things  within  the  knowledge  of  man,  quite 
unique.  Well,  what  happened  at  iny  last  visit  ? Those  singularly 
beautiful  and  rare  bronzes,  surface  plates — whatever  use  they  may 
have  been,  for  I don’t  pretend  to  say,  but  members  well  know 
what  I allude  to— of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  of  a 
people,  perha]is,  of  a thousand  years  ago— I found  the  floor 
strewed  with  them.  They  were  covered  with  dust,  and  when  1 
asked  why  they  were  there,  having  been  removed  out  of  cases 
in  the  museum,  I was  told  that  it  was  to  make  room  for 
some  printed  books,  and  that,  as  far  as  I could  make  out,  was 
a matter  of  poliov.  Now,  I really  felt  my  feelings  rauch 
ano-ered  at  the  notion  that  any  quantity  of  printed  books,  which 
are  repeatable  things  and  obtainable  things,  whether  given  or 
purchased,  should  have  turned  out  of  their  places  things  absolutely 
unique.  I wonder  that  some  members  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy  were  not  in  rebellion  on  the  subject ; but  I am  only 
speaking  as  an  outsider  visiting  the  collection.  I don’t  hesitate 
to  say  at  all,  if  my  opinion  be  worth  anything,^  that  I should 
spend  any  sum  of  money— of  public  money— in  making  the 
collection  of  tho,se  antiquities  of  the  Eoyal  ^ Irish  Academy  as 
useful  as  intelligible,  and  as  open  as  possible  to  the  public. 
If  it  ’cost  6,000/,.  to  do  it  I should  think  that  the  money  was 
well  spent,  and  a credit  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  I think 
that  a somewhat  analogous  course  should  be  followed  mth 
reference  to  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  I am 
told  that  there  are  officers  who  are  paid  some  wretched 
pittance  to  look  after  these  two  things.  I think  the  libranan 
o-ets  perhaps  20/.  a year  ; and  I don’t  know  whether  the 
curator,  who  has  some  other  functions  to  perform,  has  not 
the  same  moderate  income.  But  I really  do  insist,  that  if 
Ireland,  no  matter  how,  is  in  possession  of  such  an  inestimable 
collection  as  I view  these  old  things  to  be,  in  the  Eoyal  Iriah 
Academy,  and  if  it  be  impossible — as  I have  no  doubt  it  is 
impossible  — for  private  subscriptions  to  keep  the  things  in 
proper  order,  I have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
State  ought  to  come  in  and  do  it.  And  I don’t  think  it  woiflcl 
be  at  all  difficult  to  establish  extremely  peaceable  and  amicable 
arrangements  with  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  in  causing  it  to  be 
done.  ° It  is  a mere  definition  of  work  to  be  done— paying  lor  it 
and  seeing  that  Parliament  have  a report  that  it  is  done  ; and 
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if  there  be  any  pleasure  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  keeping  m H.  C^^Esq.-, 
its  own  hands  the  patronage  as  to  keepers  and  curators  and 
attendants,  and  so  on,  I see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  allowing  them  21  Sept.  1868. 

to  have  as  much  as  they  please  to  take.  I cannot  conceive  any ^ 

reasons  even  the  strongest  reasons  on  behalf  of  the.  Irish  public, 
against’ putting  the  thing  into  right  m-der.  I believe  that 
the  space  where  they  are  is  wholly  insufficient.  It  a fire  hap- 
pened there  the  whole  place  might  be  burned  down  ; and  every- 
Ldv  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible  for  the  build- 
inff  should  never  leave  the  Government  alone  until  they  got 
fire-proof  premises.  I am  told  that  even  in  respect  of  secun^ 
aoainst  robbers  the  place  is  not  very  safe;  but  I am ^ quite 
sm-e  having  had  to  look  at  fire-proof  buildings  very  often  duiung 
mv  official  career,  that  the  place  and  its  contents  would  be  lost 
in  no  time  if  a fire  did  occur  there.  I should  therefore  not  hesi- 
tate a bit— although  this  may  perhaps  be  like  drawing  a tooth 
—to  move  the  whole  collection  away  from  where  it  now  is,  and 
to  erect  a building  worthy  to  receive  it,  putting  it  in  charge  oi  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  I think,  if  that  were  done,  that  there 
are  other  things  which  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  might  well  do 
There  is  a great  quantity  of  monumental  remains  throughout 
Ireland  which  want  more  or  less  looking  after.  If  they  are  dug 
up,  of  cour.se  it  is  no  sin  to  take  them  out  of  the  field  and  bring 
them  to  the  Academy.  But  things  that  belong-  to  a spot  are 
sacred  to  the  various  spots  ; and  my  opimon  is,  that  when  they 
make  casts  to  show  Irish  ornaments  and  crosses  they  shoffid  not 
send  them  to  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace._  The  first  thmg 
they  should  do  would  be  to  have  a good  collection  and  exhibition 
of  them  in  Dublin.  Therefore  I think,  only  using  the  word 
archeology  broadly,  archseology  is  the  function  oi  the  Eoyal 
Irish  AcSlemy..  I think  they  have  inestimable  materia  s toi 
having  a good  exhibition  and  a good  museum  ; and  though  the 
cost  sLuld  be  as  much  as  it  is  at  Edinburgh  or  anywhere  else,  I 
should  consider  it  public  money  very  well  spent  to  get  it  and 

829.  What  is  the  cost  at  Edinburgh?— I think  the  cost  ot 

Edinburgh  Industrial  Museum  now  is  5,800f.  a year. 

830,,  (Professor  Suxhy.)  To  what  body  is  that  grant  made? 

—It  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial  Museum,  and  the  ofticer 
is  appointed  hy  the  Lord  President. 

831.  Have  you  any  wish  to  have  it  as  a matter  of  evidence 
that  the  2'rant  is  not  made  to  tlie  Koyal  Society  of  c m urg  . 

—No,  it  is  not  made  to  that  society.  Perhaps  this  would  not  be 
a bad  opportunity  just  to  state  my  faitli  about  wbat  is  caUed 
justice  to  Ireland  in  the  question  of  promoting  museums  and 


teaching  science  and  art.  . 

832.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Political  justice  ?— IN  0 ; no 
politics.  I think  there  are  several  reasons,  and  strong  ones, 
why  Ireland  in  the  promotion  of  science  and  art  should  receive 
more  liberal  public  grants  than  are  made  to  Edinburgh  or 
Liverpool,  or  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  or  Glasgow,  or  other 
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places  the  poixilation  of  which  is  gTeater  than  that  of  Dublin. 
Perfect  justice  to  Ireland,  from  one  point  of  view,  would  treat 
Dublin  like  Birmingham,  &c.;  but  I think  there  are  good  reasons 
and  good  arguments  why  it  should  not  be  treated  like  Birming- 
ham. The  first  is,  that  I feel  Great  Britain  owms  every  possible 
compensation  to  Ireland  for  the  years  of  tyranny  and  injustice  to 
wdiich  Ireland  has  been  subjected. 

8.33.  (T/ie  Rm.  Dr.  Haughton)  Oh,  that  is  politics. 

(Jlfr.  Cole.)  Well,  you  will  not  object  to  my  stating— as  it  for- 
tifies my  argument — that  I find  a cabinet  minister,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  saying  only  a few  days  ago,  “ I feel  tliat  we  owe  a 
“ debt  to  Ireland,  not  only  because  slie  is  a part  of  the  nation  in 
“ which  we  are  all  equally  interested,  but  more  especially 
“ because  she  is  a part  of  the  nation  towards  which  we  pursued 
“ in  former  times  a policy  which  ought  to  make  us  blush.  I 
“ for  one  will  never  conceal  my  opinion  that  the  course  of  policy 
“ pm’sued  towards  Ireland  during  the  time  the  penal  laws  were 
“ in  existence,  was  such  as  ought  to  make  England  ashamed  of 
“ herself.”  Now  I don’t  speak  merely  as  an  official,  but  from  a 
sentiment  as  a tax  payer  that  I am  defending  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  on  Ireland.  I say  that  Dublin  has  a right  to  have 
more  public  money  spent  upon  her  than  Birmingham  or  Glasgow. 

834.  (Professor  Huxleyl)  In  speaking  of  injustice  to  Ireland, 
do  you  refer  largely  to  the  discouragement  given  to  Irish  manu- 
facturers ?—  I presume  that  followed  from  the  politics. 

835.  As  a matter  of  fact? — Yes,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

(Here  the  room  was  cleared  in  order  that  the  Commissioners 
might  decide  rvheiher  this  line  of  examination  should  proceed. 
On  re-opening,) 

The  Chairman,  addressing  the  witness,  said,.  The  Commis- 
sioners request  that  you  will  proceed  with  your  statement. 

(Mr.  Cole) — I have  quoted  briefljr  some  remarks  made  by  a 
present  Cabinet  Minister ; but  in  justice  to  myr  former  chiefs. 
Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Bruce,  I am  bound  to  say  that  they  held 
the  same  opinion,  namely,  that  Ireland  was  not  to  be  treated 
with  strict  logic,  and  that  it  had  claims  for  a different  kind  of 
treatment.  That  w-as  emphatically  Mr.  Bruce’s  opinion  when  he 
visited  these  institutions  three  years  ago.  A second  reason  why 
I think  that  Dublin  should  be  treated  differently  from  Manchester, 
or  any  great  collection  of  people  in  England,  is,  that  unhappily 
the  sea  flows  for  64  miles  between  the  two  countrie.s,  which 
physically  separates  Dublin  more  from  London  than  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  other  distant  parts  of  England.  I think,  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  great  liberality,  but  that  there  should 
be  no  waste  and  no  jobbery,  and  that  great  pains  should  be 
taken  if  possible  to  keep  out  that  element,  or  at  all  events  to 
have  as  little  of  it  as  the  frailty  of  human  nature  will  permit. 
There  are  other  reasons  that  I could  give  the  Commissioners  in 
reference  to  that  subject,  but  with  which  I will  not  trouble 
them.  I would  only  say  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  expenditure 
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of  public  money  is  to  be  increased  for  the  promotion  of  science  u.  Cole,  Esq., 

and  art  in  Dublin,  some  measure  should  be  taken  to  induce 

the  people  of  Ireland  to  come  up  to  see  the  collections.  I sept.^i86S. 

think  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  have  local  organizations  to  ” 

promote  visits  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  system aticalty.  I have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  agricultural  shows  especially  are  held  here,  it 
would  be  directly  profitable  to  the  great  landlords,  and  other 
persons  who  are  interested  in  spreading  intelligence,  to  take 
some  steps  for  increasing  the  number  of  persons  that  come  from 
different  parts  of  Ireland  systematically  to  see  those  shows  and 
be  instructed  by  them.  The  tillers  of  Irish  soil  are  often  very 
ignoj-ant.  A similar  effort  was  made  last  year  in  connexion  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  ; and  I hardly  know  of  a more  interesting 
volume  than  that  which  has  been  published  by  the  working  people 
who  w^ent  to  Paris.  Those  visits  w'ere  organized  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  just  as  they  could  be  organized  by  other  societies;  and  I 
think'  it  was  good  public  policy  for  the  State  to  assist  a little. 

83G.  {The  Chairman.)  Have  you  visited  the  National  Gallery, 
and  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  to  it  ? — I 
think  the  National  Gallery  is  going  on  admirably.  I think 
Mr.  Mulvany  deserves  great  credit  for  the  tact  with  which  he 
competes  with  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  and  occasionally 
gets  pictures  which,  if  the  longest  purse  Avon  the  day,  ought  to 
have  been  obtained  for  London,  but  which  I am  happy  to  say 
are  now  in  Dublin.  I think  there  is  no  city  of  an^^  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  (except  great  capitals)  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  that  has  so  comprehensive  and  creditable  a gallery 
of  pictures  as  you  have  now  in  Dublin.  Of  course  additions  may 
be  made,  and  will  constantly  be  made. 

837.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  To  the  building,  I presume  you  mean? 

— No,  to  the  collection  of  pictures.  The  building  will  be  large 
enough  for  many  years.  The  only  suggestion  I have  to  make 
is  that  the  authorities  of  the  National  Gallery  in  Dublin  should 
sufficiently  bombard  the  various  authorities  in  London  to  give 
over  to  them,  as  a loan  if  you  please,  a sufficient  collection  of 
pictures  representing  British  art — English  and  Irish  art.  There 
is  a plethora  of  Avorks  in  the  hands  of  different  institutions  in 
London— some  in  the  Kensington  Museum  under  the  Lord 
President,  and  a great  quantity  in  the  Kensington  Museum 
in  charge  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 

The  Sheepshanks  collection  could  spare  some,  and  the  A^ernon 
collection  also  some,  without  the  slightest  damage  to  the  collec- 
tions themselves,  but  rather  to  the  improvement  of  them.  The 
Turner  collection  is  choked  up  Avitli  abundance  ; and  I hope  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland  will  persistently  insist  on  having  an 
exhibition  of  British  pictures,  which  could  be  made  without  any 
cost  to  the  State,  and  for  Avhicli  there  is  ample  room  whenever 
they  come.  In  connexion  with  that  I should  say  that  it  would  be 
the  most  interesting  to  Dublin  to  have  a collection  which  should 
last,  say,  a couple  of  years,  and  then  be  changed  for  another  col- 
lection. I think  the  stores  of  pictures  that  are  in  the  possession 
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of  tlie  public  would  admit  of  at  least  three  collections  being  made 
representing  British  art,  and  they  might  circulate  into  those 
local  aalleries  that  have  sufficient  accommodation  to  receive  them. 

838  ( The  Chairman.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  worhmg 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Science?— The  Royal  College  of  Science 
was  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  a commission 
a year  or^so  ago.  Dublin  possesses  what  no  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  present  has,  and  that  is,  a college  which,  if 
properly  worked,  is  thoroughly  industrial  in  its  object,  and 
likely  to  be  of  the  highest  value.  I am  sorry  that  circumstances 
have  paralyzed  the  fitting  of  it  up.  I hope  they  wiU  be  removed 
At  present  it  is  in  such  a state  of  imperfection,  foi  want  of 
accommodation  and  proper  arrangements,  that  it  has  not  a iair 
chance  of  working.  I much  deplore  that  the  course  of  action 
am-eed  to  by  the  Treasury,  and  recommended  by  the  Department, 
of  placing  the  educational  part  of  the  administration  m the  hands 
of  a dean,  as  in  University  College,  has  not  been  followed. 
Whilst  I think  that  the  theory  of  the  College  of  Science  m 
Dublin  promises  fruits  that  would  be  quite  satisfactory,  I feel 
certain  that  unless  there  is  in  some  way  or  other  harinony 
introduced  in  working  that  theory  into  practice,  the  whole  thing 
will  be  an  egi-egious  failure.  I have  nothing  to  suggest  at 
present,  except  that  as  soon  as  possible  its  industrial  specimens 
Uich  are  not  wanted  for  the  teaching  in  the  college  should  be 
removed.  I think  also  it  would  be  well  to  move  out  of  its 
o-alleries,  as  soon  as  may  be,  the  geological  collection— a collec- 
tion which  is  partly  illustrative  of  the  Survey,  and  partly  a 
ceneral  geological  collection,  containing  many  specimens  that 
?ame  from  England.  It  seems  a little  absurd,  that  while  Dr, 
Carte  should  show  you  fine  specimens  of  the  plesiosaurus 
and  other  things,  you  should  find  similar  specimens  with  the 
Geological  collections  of  the  Survey.  In  my  opinion  the  sooner 
they  are  moved  out  the  better ; and  I can  conceive  no  better 
tre^ment  than  that  of  attaching  them  to  the  Museum  ot 
Natural  History,  already  established,  opposite  Mernon  Square. 

839.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
Zoolo.vical  Society?— I am  happy  to  say  that  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Zoological  Society  are  thriving,  and  that  the  ackh- 
tional  public  grants  that  have  been  made  since  1865  seem  to 
have  produced  good  results.  I have  only  lieard  whispers  ot 
other  wants  on  which  I don’t  feel  myself  competent  to  pass  any 
opinion ; but  it  happens  that  when  a eeitain  result  has  been 
obtained,  of  course  everybody  is  hungry  for  something  more.  1 
have  no  other  suggestion  to  make  about  the  Zoological 
except  this,  that  when  they  have  beasts  that  can  be  stuffed  1 
think  it  would  be  fair  that  they  should  be  well  stuffed  and  sent 
to  Dr.  Carte.  I think  as  these  beasts  are  really  the  produce  ot 
public  money,  and  as  you  have  already  in  Dublin  a Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  there  should  be  some  united  action  between  the 
two  institutions,  and  something  better  shown  than  that  stimed 
creature  which  is  called  “the  lion”  in  the  Natural  History 
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iVUisoLiiii.  . 

of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Zoological  Society. 

810.  Have  you  any  ob.servation  to  make  ’with  respect  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Schools  ?— The  Science  and  Art  Schools  in  Ireland 
are  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  these  institutions  with  the  view 
of  framing  the  plan  mentioned.  As  far  as  I interpret  these  words 
they  seem  to  mean  that  the  administration  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Schools  in  Ireland  shall  be  distinct  from  that  of  the  schools  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  this  is  a right  interpreta- 
tion I ftink  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  Ireland  to  make  them 
so.  The  Schools  of  Art  in  Ireland  at  present  are  working  quite 
as' well  as  the  schools  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
You  have  had  an  instance  lately  of  the  master  of  a Dublin  school 
ratting  one  of  the  second  prizes  for  the  excellence  of  his  school; 
and  ah  the  schools  take  medals  and  prizes  in  a fair  stand-up  com- 
petition I think  if  you  were  to  measure  them  only  among  them- 
selves you  would  lower  that  standard  of  their  excellence  ; and  I 
wish  the  administrator  good  luck  who  may  have  to  do  it.  At  the 
present  time  we  sometimes  hear  the  words,  '■  Ireland  tor  the  Irish, 
Lt  I am  not  quite  clear  whether  that  cry  is  sound.  In  connexion 
with  the  Schools  of  Art  for  Ireland,  were  these  schools  for  the  Irish 
only,  instead  of  having  St.  Martin’s  District  School  in  Loudon  and 
the  schools  at  Darlington,  Torciuay,  Gloucester,  Dimdee,  Kidder- 
minster, Leamington,  Halifax,  and  some  others  taught  by  Irish 
teachers,  those  poor  creatures  I think  would  be  starving  here ; a,t 
all  events  they  would  not  be  teaching  Irish  Schools  of  Art. 
According  to  the  wants  of  Ireland  settled  b}i  the  Irish,  the 
Schools  of  Art  in  Ireland,  at  Cork,  Limerick,  Clonmel,  Dublin 
Belfast,  and  Waterford,  are  the  only  Schools  of  Art  which  exist 
and  are  already  taught  by  Irish  teachers  ; so  tli^  those  gentle- 
men who  are  efSciently  doing  their  work  in  Eng  an  wou  c 
he  turned  to  something  else  perhaps.  I don  t think  that  would 
he  for  the  advantage  of  the  schools,  or  for  the  advantage  ol  the 
arts  in  Ireland.  In  addition  to  these  students  there^are  11 
students  who  have  been  trained  partly  in  Ireland,  and  attei- 
•wards  in  the  training  schools  in  London,  and  who  have 
private  practitioners.  I don’t  know  where  they  are  but  they 
were  teachers  in  the  Schools  of  Art,  and  are  now  nia,  mg  leir 
way  in  the  world,  I suppose  as  artists.  My  department  has 
received  a remonstrance  against  any  change  in  the  system  vom. 
the  students  of  the  School  of  Art  in  Dublin,  stating  that  they 
■would  look  with  sorrow  upon  any  system -which 
from  the  national  competition.  {See  Appendix,  F.,  p.^  oO-i.j  i 
respect  to  the  Schools  of  Science,  the  same  observi-itions  apply  to 
them  in  a somewhat  different  form.  If  it  he  possible  to  manage 
them  in  this  country  I think  they  ought  to  be  part  m tne 
national  system.  I am  sony  to  say  that  it  is  very  dimcul  , 
and  that  if  one  looked  merely  to  the  comfort  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to- 
morrow would  be  that  the  Irish  Schools  of  Science  sho-uld  be 
dissociated  fi:om  the  national  system.  The  report  presented  to 
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parliament  this  year  states  some  facts  about  some  of  the  Schools 
of  Science  in  Ireland,  which  show  how  very  difficult  it  would  be 
to  administer  a separate  system.  Of  course  there  is  a further 
consideration  that  if  you  have  a separate  administration  for 
Schools  of  Art  and  Schools  of  Science  you  will  nearly  double  the 
cost  of  administration.  You  must  have  separate  papers  and 
separate  examiners  ; and  it  would  cost  just  as  much  to  prepare 
a paper  for  half  a dozen  students  as  it  does  for  000.  Further,  if 
the  Schools  of  Science  are  cut  off  from  the  present  system  the 
Irish  students  rvill  not  have  the  opportunity-  of  going  up  to  the 
Jermyn  Street  School  of  Mines.  I believe  the  student  first 
placed,  a sort  of  Admirable  Crichton  who  has  passed  in  about  15 
different  subjects  this  year,  is  an  Irishman,  and  he  thinks  it  will 
better  his  fortunes  to  go  and  complete  his  education  in  Jermyn 
Street  rather  than  remain  in  Dublin.  Of  course  this  would  be 
impossible,  or  at  least  I doAt  see  daylight  to  make  it  possible,  if 
you  were  to  dissever  the  present  action  Irom  the  national  system. 

841.  Is  there  any  other  institution  which  you  wish  to  make 
a remark  upon  1 — Yes,  there  is  one  on  which  I can  only  speak 
as  a private  individual,  because  the  subject  has  h.ad  but  little 
official  relationship  with  my  department,  and  that  is  the  subject 
of  music.  There  is  in  Dublin,  I believe,  an  Academy  of  Music ; 
I think  it  calls  itself  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  I am  speaking 
unofficially  ; although,  perhaps,  I am  entitled  even  to  have  an 
official  opinion,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  lately  declared  that  he  thought 
music  was  an  object  rvorthy  of  national  culture  ; and  I ventuie 
with  all  humility  to  agree  with  so  high  an  authority.  1 think  it  is. 
I think  that  if  at  any  time  we  have  a national  training  school  for 
teaching  music,  properly  available  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  reason  of  the  64  miles  of  sea  which  I have 
given,  I think  there  should  be  a branch  in  Dublin.  A national 
training  school  for  music,  to  be  effectually  conducted,  ought 
absolutely  to  repudiate,  in  my  o)hnion,  any  reliance  upon  self- 
supporting  systems.  The  object  of  a training  school  is  to  find 
out  those  persons  that  have  musical  aptitude,  who  may  he  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  and  to  train  them  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. If  you  depend  upon  the  self-supporting  system  you  are 
besieged  by  people  who  think  they  have  got  these  gifts,  and 
who  are  willing  to  pay  money  for  the  cultivation  of  them,  and 
you  cannot  carry  out  the  main  object  of  the  institution  in  its 
purity.  Therefore  my  own  opinion  would  be  to  have  all  the 
instruction  at  a national  academy  of  music,  given  at  public  cost ; 
to  have  it  at  least  gratuitously ; and  to  have  admission  to  it 
absolutely  upon  the  merit  and  qualifications  of  the^  students. 
1 think  there  ought  to  be  a branch  of  such  an  institution  in 
Dublin,  with  an  adequate  grant  to  find  out  all  the^  musical 
talent  that  may  exist  in  Ireland,  and  to  cultivate  it  as  far 
as  means  would  admit  in  Dublin.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
steer  clear  of  the  pretension  that  you  could  possibly  have  m 
Dublin  an  institution  as  big  as  you  would  have  in  LondOT— 1 
say  London  because  it  is  the  centre  of  music  in  the  United  King- 
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same  extent  as  they  are  in  London.  AVhere  you  have  one  weelc 

of  the  performance  of  Italian  opera  here,  you  have  the  thing  g^^ses. 

going  on  for  months  in  London.  Therefore  I should  say  it  would 

he  a great  mistake  to  attempt  to  establish  in  Dublin  a small 
institution,  calling  it  a national  academy.  If  you  call  it  a branch 
of  the  head  central  place,  and  deal  properly  with  it,  I believe 
that  will  be  the  right  way  of  administering  it.  I should  like, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  to  hand  in  a plan 
by  which  I think  the  several  institutions  might  be  brought  into 
more  united  action,  and  which  would  tend  to  what  seems  to  be 
the  wish  of  parties  in  Dublin,  to  centralize  them  a little.  I have 
only  sketched  out  here  on  a piece  of  paper  the  notion  I have, 
but  I will  have  it  drawn  properly  to  scale.  I put  it  in  as 
part  of  my  evidence.  {See.  A2)pendix  R.,  p.  669.)  After  giving 
the  utmost  reflection  I can  to  the  subject,  I consider  that  the 
vacant  .space  about  the  present  Boyal  Dublin  Society’s  House 
and  National  Gallery  is  the  most  available  site  for  erecting 
those  additional  buildings  which  I conceive  are  absolutely 
necessary.  If  I were  free  to  have  it  so,  I should  like  to  see 
in  front  of  Merrion  Square  a block  of  building,  of  suitable 
architectural  appearance,  which  would  give  about  230  feet  run 
of  galleries.  I should  place  there,  as  soon  as  Parliament  would 
afford  the  money  for  the  structures,  the  Royal  Irish  A.cademy  in  a 
proper  fire-proof  building.  I conceive  it  absolutely  impossible 
that  that  institution  can  remain  with  any  credit  to  anybody  in 
its  pre.sent  building.  I should  give  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
what  I conceive  to  bo  the  best  frontage,  the  place  of  honour 
there.  In  making  this  proposal  I hope  it  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  I am  not  in  any  way  proposing  that  it  should  be 
under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  I believe  if  you  established 
a gallery  there  for  the  archaeology  of  Ireland  proper,  and  for 
ethnographical  matters  besides,  you  could  make  very  splendid 
and  fine  collections.  As  for  difficulties  arising  from  jealousies, 

I don’t  believe  in  them  the  moment  the  thing  is  set  about.  At 
all  events  I am  clear  about  this — for  in  fact  the  position  of  the  Irish 
Academy  has  been  obtained  virtually  by  means  of  public  funds — 
that  theTreasmy  or  any  other  department  of  tlie  Government  which 
has  the  responsibility  ought  not  to  allow  them  to  remain,  either  in 
the  position  or  the  state  in  which  they  are  now  ; and  if  there  be 
any  wretched  jealousies  about  putting  them  into  proper  order, 

I would  be  prepared,  vi  et  amiis,  to  take  the  objects  away  and  put 
them  into  proper  order  for  the  credit  of  Ireland  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish  people.  I would  do  everything  in  the 
pleasantest  possible  way  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  and  common  justice  first  of  all,  but  I should  be 
prepared  to  fight  for  putting  them  in  proper  order  if  necessary. 

Then  if  it  were  thought  necessary  to  create  additional  space  for 
the  industrial  developments  in  connexion  with  that,  as  has  been 
glanced  at,  I should  place  the  necessary^  block  of  buildings  in 
Kildare  Street.  I should  extinguish  the  entrance  gate,  and  take 
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away  the  present  porter’s  lodge.  A subject  which  constantly 
comes  up  is  a little  poky,  dirty  hole  called  the  Shelbourne  Yard, 
close  adjacent  to  the  Agricultural  Museum.  I think  while  these 
changes  were  under  consideration — if  they  were  considered— 
it  would  be  well  to  purchase  that  property  and  turn  it  into  an 
additional  space  for  the  Agricultural  Exhibition,  and  so  keep  the 
Agricultural  Exhibition  all  on  that  side,  rather  than  have  it 
wandering  like  a weed,  as  it  always  attempts  to  do,  all  over  the 
whole  place. 

842.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
these  additions?— I conceive  something  about  40,OOOJ.  would  he 
required  to  provide  suitable  plain  buildings.  It  might  come 
to  more  if  you  went  into  decorations,  but  I think  for  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  and  for  any  industrial  developments,  about 
40,000j.  would  be  likely  to  be  sufficient.  I think  the  extension 
of  buildings  there  should  provide  for  the  proposed^  Botanical 
Museum,  the  Geological  Museum,  part  of  the  collection  of  the 
Survey,  and  the  offices  of  the  Survey. 

843.  {The,  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Ho  you  mean  the  Dublin 
Society’s  Geological  Museum  or  that  of  the  Survey?— The  geological 
collection  illustrative  of  the  Survey  of  Ireland  is  a specific  kind 
of  illustration.  The  other  specimens  which  are  now  in  Stephens 
Green  came  from  England.  I should  leave  the  heads  of  the 
Geological  Survey  to  say  how  much  they  desired  to  have  as 
illustrating  specifically  the  geology  of  Ireland  ; but  if  I found  any 
other  specimens,  as  I know  I should,  which  came  not  only  from 
England,  but  I believe  from  other  parts  too,  these,  with  the 
specimens  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I should  amalgamate 
together. 

844.  In  what  place? — In  the  place  to  be  provided. 

846.  They  are  already  in  the  Natui-al  History  Museum  ?- 
Just  so. 

846.  Would  you  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  Natmal 
History  collection,  and  put  them  with  the  Industrial  ? — Certainly 

not.  ■ _ . ij 

841.  If  I understand  you  rightly,  all  these  collections  wonW 
be  placed  within  the  limits  of  this  plan  ?— Yes. 

848.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that 
the  offices  of  the  collection  for  the  Survey  and  the  Museum  o' 
Economical  Botany  should  be  on  the  same  site  as  that  of  wh» 
you  are  now  speaking,  quite  without  reference  to  the  particular 
part  of  the  city  in  which  the  site  should  be  placed  ? — Certainly 
I was  going  on  with  the  cost,  which  I said  would  be  about 
40,0  OOi.  My  experience  of  Ireland  is,  that  when  any  sum  of 
money  is  once  voted  it  always  has  a tendency  to  augment; 
and,  therefore,  if  there  should  be  considered  to  be  sense  in  my 
proposal,  and  if  it  were  to  take  a practical  form,  I would  not  like 
to  be  hung  for  the  40,000f.  Well,  then  comes  the  increaseo 
expenditure  necessary  in  my  opinion  for  the  working  of  these 
establishments.  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  have  such  collections, 
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audio  have  them  unlalAled  and  imticketed,  and  covered  with  I-I.Coh.Esq., 

dust,  and  the  public  not  coming  to  them — you  might  as  well 

send  them  to  limbo  ; and  if  you  are  going  to  do  the  work  Senses 

you  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it  with  decency,  and  without  i ' 

extravagance.  I venture  with  all  humility,  as  a mere  outsider, 
and  hoping  I shall  not  give  any  offence  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy — to  say  that  they  want  rather  more  than  1,000J.  a 
year  separate  for  the  administration  of  their  museum.  I hope 
they  won’t  be  offended  if  I say  I think  they  ought  to  have  the 
same  sum  or  nearly  the  same  sum  for  the  administration  of  their 
library.  I think  if  they  are  going  to  take  upon  them  a really 
systematic  conservation  of  and  looking  after  the  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  in  the  way  I have  previously  glanced  at,  it  would  not  be 
extravagant  to  have  another  1 ,000L  a year  devoted  to  that  object. 

Then  comes  another  object  of  the  highest  importance.  I am  told 
they  are  very  much  starved  for  the  printing  of  the  catalogue  of  their 
books,  purchases,  and  so  on,  and  I don't  think  it  would  be  very 
extravagant  to  give  them  another  1,000/.  a year  for  that.  I believe 
at  this  time  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Trinity  College,  and 
I believe  the  Catholic  University,  have  all  of  them,  each  in  their 
own  way,  extremely  valuable  Irish  manuscripts,  some  of  a thousand 
years  old  ; and  yet  somehow  or  another  it  seems  impossible  to 
get  a catalogue  of  them.  There  are  manuscript  catalogues,  more 
or  less  imperfect,  and  more  or  less  accessible ; but  if  there  be 
anything  of  which  you  can  make  a printed  catalogue  safely  it  is 
manuscripts.  Therefore  I should  contemplate  as  the  function 
of  somebody — I suppose  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  all  the 
requisite  intelligence  within  its  Council — to  produce  a really 
creditable  catalogue  of  existing  Irish  manuscripts  wherever  they 
shall  be.  That  would  make  something  like  4,000/.  a year  addi- 
tional to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  expenditure.  I beg  that 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  is  present,  will  distinctly  under- 
stand that  I don’t  want  to  interfere  with  any  privileges.  I don’t 
want  to  tread  upon  anybody’s  toes  in  the  arrangements  I am  pro- 
posing. I merely  want  to  enable  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  do 
its  work  properly,  and  the  public  to  have  proper  advantages  from 
the  doing  of  it.  Then,  supposing  this  Industrial  Museum  goes 
on,  I cannot  suppose  that  it  will  cost  very  much  less  than 
the  museum  in  Edinburgh,  and  I should  put  down  at  least 
3,000/.  a year  for  that,  including  the  salary  of  its  director.  Then 
comes  the  ethnographical  collection,  which  would  not  be  likely 
to  gi’owinthe  same  way,  and  would  not  be  so  very  costly.  I 
think  1,500/.  a year  would  provide  for  a proper  curator,  &c.,  for  the 
additional  specimens  which  I have  no  doubt  would  be  presented 
under  a proper  system.  1 distinctly  decline  specifying  the  exact 
spots  in  the  plan  where  I would  place  everything.  That  should 
he  discussed  and  settled  hereafter.  I think  a sum  of  about 
^0/.  a year  additional  should  be  appropriated  for  the  Natural 
History  Collection,  for  the  reasons  1 have  already  given  ; 
and,  making  a clean  breast  of  it,  in  faith,  from  what  I have  been 
told  the  Zoological  Society  would  he  very  glad  to  have  another 
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oOQl.  n 3'ear.  So  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
have  to  contemplate,  if  these  principles  were  considered  sound, 
an  increased  annual  expenditure  of  about  9,500Z.,  plus  the  cost 

of  the  buildings.  . , , 

84i9.  (The  Chairman.)  Do  jmu  think  there  should  be  a per- 
manent head  to  this  institution,  consisting  of  a secretary  and 
director  resident  in  Dublin  ?— First,  I must  call  your  lordships 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  proposed,  in  my  mind,  to  he 
an  institution  It  is  a series  of  institutions,  some  managed  by 
private  societies  in  concert  with  the  government,  and  only  one 
or  two  at  the  most  absolutely  responsible  to  the  government ; that 
is  in  the  sense  of  government  paying  all  the  expenses,  and  making 
all  the  appointments.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  that  idea  quite 
clear  Endeavour  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  that  imaginary 
director  would  be.  In  my  opinion  the  resident  director  would 
in  no  wise  supersede  Dr.  Carte,  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  ; 
neither  would  he  supersede  Mr.  Glibborn,  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  nor  Mr.  Mulvany  at  the  National  Gallery,  nor  m fact 
any  of  the  curators  or  officers  of  that  description,  who  are  essen- 
tial to  the  working  of  these  various  institutions.  Each  of  these 
institutions  has  already  its  organization  for  providing  this  curator 
and  making  him  more  or  less  responsible.  Dr.  Carte  could  not 
be  responsible  to  the  director,  qua  government  officer,  and  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  at  the  same  time.  I should  say  that 
theoretically  it  may  not  be  the  best  possible  thing  to  have  the 
Natural  History  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  admi- 
idstered  by  a numerous  and  irresponsible  unpaid  committee ; out 
if  they  secure  the  services  of  a gentleman  like  Dr.  Carte,  who  I 
believe  is  perfectly  qualified  and  sufficient  for  the  work,  the  real 
action  rests  with  "him.  But  we  need  not  want  to  revolutionize 
things  in  Ireland,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  England.  The  British  Museum,  for  instance,  consists  of  4a 
illustrious  trustees,  unpaid  and  irresponsible,  high  functionaries 
-with  lots  of  their  own  work  to  attend^  to  ; and  we  have  not 
grown  yet  to  the  conviction,  to  the  practical  conviction  at  least, 
of  getting  rid  of  that  body  in  London,  which  has,  excepting  the 
ancient  tradition  attached  to  it,  no  such  foundation  for  doing  the 
work,  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  in  Dublin.  I cannot 
imagine  the  notion  of  having  a government  officer  controlling  the 
action,  and  dividing  the  responsibility,  such  as  it  may  he  with 
the  45  illustrious  trustees  of  the  British  Museum a pretty  kettle 
of  fish  would  come  out  of  it,  I think.  Well,  the  same  kind  ol 
thing  would  happen  in  Ireland,  with  some  additional  disadvan- 
tao-es.  The  Irish  people  look  to  their  Lord  Lieutenant  for  pro- 
tection against  the  autocracy  of  central  government,  and  things 
of  the  kind.  Why,  the  officer  here  in  my  opinion  would  ji® 
have  to  go  to  sleep,  if  he  wanted  to  keep  his  post,  and  never  do 
otherwise  than  make  a respectful  bow  to  the  heads  of  those 
various  societies  and  their  curators,  and  whatnot;  but  if  so  he 
that  he  held  a separate  opinion,  I think  he  would  get  to  criss- 
crossing in  no  time,  and  then  what  would  happen  ? He  wo 
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go  over  to  London  and  see  tlie  Lord  President,  or  ]je  would  write 
to  him,  and  then  you  would  have  a deputation  of  tlie  Irish 
members  of  Parliament,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  or  any  other  institution,  going  up  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ; and  heaven  help  the  man  that  would  be  a director 
under  an  organization  of  that  kind.  I am  quite  clear  about 
this,  that  if  there  is  to  be  this  new  officer,  there  is  no  chance 
whatever  of  his  working  unless  you  make  him  the  officer  of  the 
Lord  Lieutejiant,  so  that  he  may  defend  his  opinions  before  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  hear  the  opposing 
party — the  Royal  Irisli  Academy  or  any  other  institution — and 
then  and  there  settle  the  business.  But  it  would  lead  to  inter- 
minable friction  as  well  as  correspondence  and  ti’ouble  to  all 
the  parties  to  attempt  to  manage  the  business  in  London.  Then 
supposing  you  assume,  for  instance,  that  he  is  to  be  an  autocrat  and 
have  full  powers  here.  He  cannot  be  responsible  to  parliament. 
A parliamentary  chief  mu.st  give  what  parliament  will  vote. 
The  Irish  members  of  parliament  you  know  are  a very  compact 
legion.  Then  what  a life  this  director  would  lead  1 I am  very 
sorry  not  to  agree  with  what  I find  in  an  official  document,  but 
I cannot  see  daylight  in  it  at  all.  I think  he  would  be  a nonentity. 
And  I suppose  that  in  order  to  give  him  dignity  and  station,  and 
put  him  on  an  equality  for  seeing  after  these  various  institutions 
and  discussing  matters  with  them,  you  would  have  to  give  him  a 
pretty  stiff  salary.  And  then  he  must  have  a clerk,  an  office, 
and  a comjdete  and  sufficient  staff,  including  perhaps  an  ac- 
countant. I think  you  would  very  soon  see  the  end  of  2,000^.  a 
year,  and  the  thing  would  not  exist  for  a couple  of  years  before 
it  would  be  superseded. 

850.  Will  you  state  in  detail  what  3mu  think  would  be  a sufficient 
staff  for  the  resident  director? — I think  the  smallest  staff  would 
consist  of  the  following  persons  ; a clerk  for  registration  an  accoun- 
tant, a messenger,  and  a travelling  inspector.  If  examination 
papers  and  examiners  separate  for  Ireland  wei’e  appointed,  then  you 
must  have  one  examiner  for  each  separate  subject,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  professors.  To  complete  the  idea  of  thorough  independence 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  there  should  be  a separate 
audit  of  the  accounts.  There  would  have  to  be  an  office  with 
about  four  rooms,  which  would  imply  a sort  of  housekeeper  to 
keep  them  clean,  rent,  taxes,  &c.  Exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
professors  and  examiners,  I doubt  if  2,000/.  a year  would  suffice 
to  do  the  work  properly’’. 

I'esident  director  is  to  report  direct  to  the  head  of 
me  Education  Department.  What  do  you  understand  by  this? — 
T would  be  constantly  travelling  between  Dublin 

and  London.  ^ Secondly,  that  a London  establishment  Avould  be 
oimed  to  register  bis  correspondence,  so  as  to  enable  Parliament 

^nd  I think  it  likely  this  would  often  occur.  The 
01  I resident  must  have  somebody  to  act  as  his  secretaiy,  as  it 
cannot  be  presumed  the  minister  would  answer  the  letters 
imselr.  There  would  probably  be  frequent  references  to  the 
22679.  ^ ^ 
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Lord  Lieutenant,  to  whom  in  eases  of  difterenee  the  Irish 
interests  would  appeal.  So  far  as  I can  see,  the  resident 
director  would  have  to  attempt  the  impossibility  of  a 

the  Bible,  of  serving  two  masters— even  a thiixl,  it  the  several 
societies  be  considered;  and  I venture  to  think  he  -woidd  not 
succeed.  Should  the  attempt  be  made  to  give  praotica  eflect  to 
this  local  idea,  then  I consider  that  Dublin  should  conti-ibute  from . 
its  local  taxation  at  least  half  the  cost,  and  that  the  resident 
director  should  be  wholly  responsible  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Chief  Secretary,  and  not  to  the  minister  in  London.  In 
stating  this  opinion,  I am  not  aware  that  any  similar  anange- 
ment  is  to  be  fomid  in  any  other  place  m the  United  Kingdom. 

8.52.  Do  you  think  under  those  circumstances  it  is  possible  to 
frame  a plan  for  the  formation  of  a department  in  Ireland  the 
permanent  head  of  which  shall  be  a secretary  and  director  resident 
in  Dublin,  with  a sutficient  staff,  who  will  report  dnectly  to  the 
head  of  the  Education  Department?— Possible  no  doubt,  in  the 
lioht  I have  attempted  to  show,  but  highly  inexpedient ; and 
ii?  my  opinion  it  would  not  conduce  to  the  harmonious  action 
which  is  desired  by  the  earlier  paragraph.  Under  the  present 
system — I should  be  much  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  not  already 
harmonious-the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  has  got  an  increased 
o-rant.  It  spends  it  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Loiii  President. 
The  money  benefits  the  institution.  Nothing  that  I am  aware 
of  under  the  change  of  system  has  tended  to  show  that  tlie 
present  sy'stem  is  inexpedient.  If  we  wanted  to^  start  a new 
thing  altogether  in  Ireland,  an  absolutely  new  thing  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  I would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  ^ a private 
society ; I certainly  would  not.  But  finding  these  existing'  cir- 
cumstances, I am  much  too  much  of  a Conservative,  particularly 
in  Dublin,  to  attempt  to  revolutionize  the  present  system,  winch 
in  my  opinion  is  working  "well  in  the  main. 


Aldeeman  Manning  (Town  Council  of  Dublin)  being  obliged 
to  leave  for  London,  handed  in  the  following  statement, 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer : — 

853.  What  is  your  position  and  business  ?— Alderman  and 

magistrate  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  in  business  as  silk  memer 
for  over  30  years,  principally  engaged  as  an  importer  of  foreign 
manufactures  in  silks  and  fancy  articles.  I have  had  a veiy  ex 
tensive  experience  in  home  and  continental  products,  such  as 
silks,  shawls,  poplins,  laces,  fancy  fabrics,  cabinet  work,  an 
furniture  materials.  . 

854.  Are  you  able  from  your  experience  to  state  whetnci 
a technical  education  (in  science  and  art)  would  enable  the 
Irish  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreigner  ?— From  my 
experience  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the^  Irish  are 
quick  and  ready  of  apprehension,  and  willing  to  learnif  piopm'y 
instructed.  Their  principal  deficiencjq  in  connexion  with 
factures,  is  want  of  design.  Being  now  almost  entirely  obhge 
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to  copy  from  French  patterns,  they  are  thereby  prevented  from 
successfully  competing  with  foreign  artists  ; but  I have  known 
many  instances,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  where  an  Irish  designer, 
who  had  received  proper  elementary  instruction,  has  produced 
novelties  in  designs  most  creditable  to  Irish  talent,  and  which 
took  high  rank  for  their  artistic  excellence.  Satisfactory  evidence 
of  this  fact  was  well  exemplified  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition,  by 
the  very  high  encomiums  bestowed  both  by  Parisian  and  Lyons 
manufxcturers  upon  Irish  laces  and  loom  productions  ; and  I have 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  Irishmen  had  the  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring a technical  education  in  science  and  art,  such  as  is  afforded 
to  students  in  London  and  elsewhere,  they  would  be  able  to 
compete  then  successfully  with  any  people  in  the  world. 

855.  Do  you  consider  a Department  of  Science  and  Art  in 
Ireland  essential? — I consider  it  absolutely  essential  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  higher  class  of  manufactures.  Instance  one  branch, 
at  which  Irish  females  are  particularly  clever,  viz.,  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  lace.  The  employment  at  present  afforded  in  this  trade 
is  limited, but  were  there  good  native  designers  in  the  countrysome 
thousands  of  additional  hands  could  be  profitably  occupied,  the 
trade  augmented  to  a considerable  extent,  and  rendered  more 
generally  remunerative  as  a staple  commodity  of  commercial 
enterprise;  also  for  brocatelles,  poplins,  and  woollen  fabrics,  such 
an  institution  as  a Science  and  Art  Department  in  Dublin  would 
he  of  incalculable  advantage. 

856.  What  site  would  j’ou  consider  most  desii’able  for  such  an 
institute,  and  state  your  reasons  ? — I consider  a more  eligible  site 
could  not  be  selected  in  Dublin,  or  one  in  every  way  more  suit- 
able to  the  exigencies  of  such  an  institute,  than  the  late  exhibition 
building  in  Earlsfort  Terrace,  either  wholly  or  partl}^  The 
contiguity  of  the  structure  to  that  portion  of  the  city  wherein 
the  largest  amount  of  loom  manufacturing  is  being  carried  on  is 
of  itself  a very  strong  recommendation.  The  position  is  central, 
and  easy  of  access  fi-om  Harcourt  Sti’eet  and  Stephens  Green, 
which  is  decidedly  of  advantage  to  the  numerous  weavers  and 
manufacturers  in  the  district  called  the  “ Liberties.”  It  further 
affords  ample  space  and  accommodation  for  an  institute  of  this 
nature,  is  capable  of  expansion  should  occasion  arise,  and  being 
ready  for  immediate  occupation  is  I think  an  additional  circum- 
stance in  its  favour  over  any  other  site  that  could  he  named. 

857.  Are  you  interested  in  the  Exhibition  Palace  ? — Not 
at  all  in  a pecuniaiy  point  of  view,  but  as  a citizen  I should 
like  to  see  this  beautiful  building  preserved  for  so  noble  and 
useful  a purpose.  I also  consider  a garden  with  flowers  most 
essential  in  connexion  with  an  institution  of  this  class,  in  imme- 
diate proximity,  as  well  as  a permanent  exhibition  of  manufactures, 
unci  on  that  account  alone  the  exhibition  building  is  most  suitable, 

IS  the  only  place  in  Dublin  that  I am  aware  of  which  has 
sufficient  space.  The  artizan  and  artist  should  be  in  immediate 
commiuiication  for  practical  purposes.  Art  in  general,  as  taught 
here,  I find  has  not  been  useful  for  the  above  want,  xb  great 
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combination  of  different  designs  and  manufactures  in  one  large 
institute,  analogous  to  South  Kensington,  is  greatly  needed  here, 
with  landscape  gardens,  statuary,  &c. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Cole  resumed. 

858.  {Capt.  Donnelly)  You  have  made  a statement  with  regard 
to  the  sums  voted  to  the  different  societies  in  Dublin.  You  have, 

I believe,  omitted  what  is  taken  under  the  Office  of  Works?— 
Yes  ; I know  nothing  about  it. 

859.  Would  you  state  what  they  are  from  that  copy  of 
the  estimates  (handing  the  same  to  the  tvitness)'l—l  know 
nothino-  about  it  from  the  estimates  of  the  Department ; but 
in  other  estimates  (refei'ring  to  them)  for  public  buildings  in 
Ireland  I find  that  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1869 
there  are  for  alterations  in  the  Museum  and^  Agricultural 
Hall  192f. ; house  for  plants  in  Leinster  Lawn,  1 uOh  ; cases  for 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  400/.. ; a sum  of  4,500/.  on  account  of 
a total  estimate  of  9,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a museum 
of  botany  and  fittings,  doubling  conservatories,  a nursery  house 
for  plants,  curator’s  i-esidence,  and  apartments  for  pupils.  I find  in 
addition  125/.  for  additional  heating  apparatus.  These  sums  are 
in  addition  to  those  that  I have  mentioned  to  the  Koyal  Dublin 
Society.  In  another  part  of  the  estimates  I find  the  sum  of 
1,979/'.  for  repairs  of  the  house  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society'',  and 
rents,  rates,  furniture,  fitting.s,  and  light ; and  then  a further 
sum  of  768/.  for  similar  items  in  respect  of  the  Botanical  Gardena 
at  Glasnevin.  The  next  thing  in  the  e.stimates  is  the  Boyal 
College  of  Science,  which  this  year  is  to  have  2,000/.  on  account 
of  a ^former  estimate  for  new  buildings.  I’hen  the  yatiomal 
Gallery  of  Ireland  is  to  have  176/.  for  new  buildings.  The  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy  is  to  have  421/.  in  respect  of  repairs,  &c. ; and 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  is  to  have  248/.  for  repairs,  rates, 
and  taxes.  The  College  of  Science  in  Stephens  Green,  in  respect 
of  rates,  taxes,  fuel,  and  light,  is  to  have  1,160/.  I think  that 
covers  all  the  expenditure  that  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 

the  estimates.  • , , n 

800.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Is  not  this  Commission  issued  by  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department? — Yes. 

861.  Are  not  you  the  Secretary  of  that  Department  ? — Yes. 

862.  Do  j’ou  consider,  as  Secretary  of  the  Department,  that 
this  Commission  is  precluded  from  entertaining  a proposition 
respecting  institutions  which  do  not  receive  money  directly  from 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? — I should  think  not. 

863.  I ask  the  question  in  consequence  of  this  passage  occurring 
in  the  fifth  article  of  the  minute : “ My  Lords  will  request  the 
“ Commissioners  to  consider  these  and  other  institutions  ^ in 
“ relation  to  the  science  and  art  schools  in  Ireland  now  receiving 
“ grants  through  the  Science  and  Art  Department?” — I appie- 
hend  that  if  the  Commissioners  think  fit,  in  matters  touching 
science  and  art  in  Ireland,  whether  already  supported  by  the 
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Government  .partially  or  wholly,  or  receiving  nothing,  nobody 
would  object  to  their  taking  evidence. 

86-1.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
and  the  National  Gallery  do  not  receive  the  money  which  they 
obtain  from  the  State  through  the  Science  and  Art  Department? 
—They  do  not. 

865.  That  fact,  therefore,  would  bear  out  the  interpretation 
which  you  have  just  given  us  of  the  meaning  of  the  minute? — 
Yes. 

866.  Witnesses  who  have  come  before  us  on  previous  day.s,  and 
who  are  desirous  of  the  establishment  of  what  they  term  an  Irish 
institute,  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  desire  that  that  institute 
should  be  organized  upon  the  same  plan  as  what  they  call  the 
museum  or  the  institution  at  South  Kensington.  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  what  institutions  are  gathered  together  at 
South  Kensington,  or  wliat  functions  of  the  State  are  performed 
there,  so  as  to  give  us  an  official  explanation  of  what  may  be 
meant  by  the  phrase  “analogous  to  South  Kensington”? — First, 
there  is  a branch  called  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  including 
Ireland,  and  looks  after  certain  public  expenditure  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Then  there  is  another  branch  under  which  come 
schools  of  science  and  art,  for  which  the  department  is  directly 
responsible,  and  which  it  administers  itself.  Then  comes  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  which  is  a local  affair,  established 
far  away  from  the  centre  of  London,  and  a thing  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  imperfect,  and  the  destination  of  which  is 
somewhat  ill- defined.  Some  parts  of  it  are  pretty  well  carried 
out  and  with  tolerable  completeness,  such  as  the  Medimval 
art  objects  and  industrial  art,  so  to  speak ; but  the  other 
portions  are  comparatively  imperfect,  such  as  the  educational 
museum  ; the  food  museum,  which  I hope  will  be  removed  ; the 
products  of  animals  applied  to  industiual  purposes,  which  I think 
has  no  logical  connexion  with  the  objects  of  the  Kensington 
Museum;  a largo  and  important  collection  of  objects  relating  to 
building,  which  make  a kind  of  link  between  architecture  and  the 
practical  execution  of  buildings,  and  I see  a thread  of  connexion 
why  they  should  remain  with  the  Kensington  Museum.  Many 
ancient  objects  refer  to  buildings,  and  it  would  seem  to  he  right 
to  have  the  modern  materials  in  connexion  with  them.  When 
Mr.  Slieep.shanks  gave  his  pictures  to  the  Kensington  Museum 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a school  of  British  art,  as  distinct 
from  the  gallery  of  universal  art,  he  wanted  the  British  school  as 
such  to  he  represented  properly,  and  in  the  most  munificent  way 
he  gave  his  pictures,  actually  removing  thein  with  his  own  hands 
into  the  van,  while  he  was  alive,  to  carry  out  that  object.  He 
gave  the  collection  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  as  he  states 
in  the  deed,  because  it  had  a single-seated  responsibility  about  it. 
He  declares  his  hatred  of  hoards  of  trustees,  and  he  gave  it  to 
Kensington  on  that  ground.  In  failure  of  canning  out  the  con- 
ditions of  his  bequest  the  collection  goes  to  Cambridge.  Then 
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some  persons  norv  and  recently  have  jiresented  to  .the  Kensing- 
ton Museum  models  of  machinery,  and  the  War  Department 
exhibit  at  Kensington  the  extraordinary  and  singular  collection 
of  war  manufactures  which  was  exhibited  in  Paris  last  year. 
The  Admiralty  exhibits  at  Kensington  the  most  magnificent 
collection  in  the  world  of  naval  models.  For  years  they  used 
to  be  hidden  in  the  vaults  at  Somerset  House,  occasionally  removed 
to  garrets,  and  then  brought  back  again  to  the  vaults,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  department.  They  are  now  well  exhibited 
at  Kensington.  I can  conceive  that  when  Parliament  becomes 
sufficiently  enamoured  of  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  pro- 
vides the  necessary  permanent  buildings,  you  may  connect  with 
these  things  a possible  School  of  Science  at  South  Kensington. 
We  have  two  schools  there  for  which  the  Lord  President  is 
dii-ectly  responsible,  namely,  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture 
and  Marine  Engineering,  and  the  Training  School  for  Art.  If 
Parliament  attends  to  the  demands  that  have  been  made  before 
the  Technical  Education  Committee,  I can  foresee  the  possibility 
of  their  having  a School  of  Science.  There  is  also  at  Kensington 
a museum  called  the  Patent  Museum.  It  is  under  the  Com- 
missioners of  Patents,  and  is  supposed  to  take  its  origin  from 
things  patented,  seven-eighths  of  which,  as  we  all  know,  go  to 
limbo  within  the  year  of  their  invention.  own  opinion  is 

that  it  starts  from  a wrong  point  of  view,  and  that  if  you  have 
anything  of  that  description,  the  model  of  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris  is  the  right  one,  and  not  effete 
patents.  That  museum,  although  in  part  of  the  iron  building 
at  Kensington,  is  not  under  the  charge  of  the  Lord  President. 
I should  say  before  I finish  that  subject,  that  if  “ analogous 
in  its  constitution”  means  anything,  it  means  “analogous  in, 
its  objects  and  comprehensiveness.”  South  Kensington  is  a 
very  haphazard  institution.  It  is  looked  at  rather  in  the  light 
of  a pirate  treading  upon  the  toes  of  a great  number  of  other 
institutions  ; and  although,  in  the  main,  it  has  done  things 
which  other  institutions  have  not  done,  it  does  not  furnish,  I 
should  say,  a logical  model  for  the  erection  of  anything  that  you 
would  say  ought  to  bo  like  it.  The  growth  of  all  these  things  is  iu 
great  measure  a matter  of  individual  accident.  The  British  Museum 
itself  at  one  period  developed  chiefly  books.  Panizzi  is  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  and  the  chief  expenditure  goes  upon  books  ; and  although 
he  professed  to  be  very  fond  of  natural  history,  his  earnest  desire 
was  to  turn  it  out  always,  as  the  best  thing  for  natural  history, 
which  perhaps  it  is.  Before  Panizzi  a great  interest  was  taken 
in  Greek  antiquities,  and  then  came  an  extraordinary  development 
of  Greek  antiquities,  and  the  public  money  was  spent  all  iu  that 
direction.  Before,  that  time  somebody  thought  manuscripts  were 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  manuscripts  received  the  greatest 
attention.  To  this  day  the  British  Museum,  according  to  its 
charter,  is  foi-  “ the  collection  of  things  rare  and  curious  ” — nothing 
more  appears  than  that.  These  were  the  words  of  old  Sir  Hans 
Sloane.  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  Museum  is  all  gone  to  the  winds. 
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You  cannot  even  find  tlie  catalogues  of  it ; and  yet  he  made  it  the  H.  Cde^Esq,, 

condition  of  selling  that  collection,  the  funds  for  which  were 

provided  as  we  all  know  by  the  public,  that  everything  was  21  Sept.J868: 

to  be  kept  together.  You  can  hardly  find  a vestige  of  any-  ^ ^ 

thiiw  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  nowadays.  The  Kensington  Museum 
has°had  the  same  kind  of  growth  and  development.  It 
hee'an  by  being  made  a receptacle  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
EHiihitionof  1851,  and  then  the  Schools  of  Art  were  attached  to 
it  and  then  the  arrangement  for  the  Art-objects  became  pro- 
minent. It  was  found  that  the  British  Museum  rejected  all  the 
Art-objects  which  Avere  not  before  the  Christian  era  ; so  that 
there  seemed  to  be  something  like  a logical  reason  for  ^taking 
charo-e  of  Art-objects  after  the  Christian  era.  Accordingly  a 
collection  by  various  good  fortune  has  been  made,  which  I believe 
is  well  worth  the  money,  and  would  sell  for  more  to-niorrow 
than  it  has  cost.  But  Kensington  Museum  does  not  furnish,  in 
my  opinion,  a model  for  any  other  institution. 

867.  (iKr.  Hconiltou.)  Have  you  not  omitted  from  your 
account  of  South  Kensington  the  system  of  loans  I believe, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Kensington  Museum  has 
made  a very  happy  and  useful  alliance  with  the  possessors  of 
works  and  objects  throughout  the  country ; and  we  have  had  a 
succession  of  exhibitions  of  objects  lent  to  the  museum— the 
Commissioners  will  recollect  most  of  them  that  have  taken  place. 

The  last,  the  National  Portrait  exhibition,  paid  its  way.  It  was 
self-supporting.  It  was  suggested  by  Lord  Derby,  and  was 
continued  for  three  years.  We  have  been  indebted  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Ireland  for  a few  things.  It^  is  yeiy 
convenient  to  the  proprietors  of  objects  of  art  to  deposit  tlmm 
Avith  us.  We  have  many  thousands  of  pounds  worth  ot  Mr. 

Beresford  Hope’s  jeAvellery  at  this  time.  ^ We  have  the  old  Amstei- 
dam  Hope  collection  of  pictures  at  this  time  from  Mrs.  Ihomas 
, Hope.  There  is  no  doubt,  I befieve,  that  that  system  could  be 
well  adopted  in  Dublin  if  space  were  provided.  Then  we  have 
"another  description  of  loan  action,  which  is  to  lend  the  piopeit}'’ 
that  Ave  possess.  There  is  an  exhibition  of  loans  going  on  at 
Birmingham  at  this  moment ; and  objects  from  the  museum  aie 
also  on  loan  at  Ruthin.  Besides  a large  collection  of  metal  work 
and  manufactures  at  Birraingliam,  there  is  a collection  of  miscel- 
laneous objects  of  art  at  Leeds.  In  fact  this  is  growing  to  b®  a 
distinct  and  important  branch  of  the  Kensington  Museum.  ^We 
have  lent  to  Edinburgh,  and  we  liaA^e  lent  to  Dublin,  on  various 
occasions,  in  fact  to  several  of  the  Irish  schools.  Limerick  has 
had  a collection  of  objects  on  loan.  We  are  now  entering  upon 
a somewhat  new  matter.  Parliament  during  the  hist  two  years 
has  voted  a sum  of  money  for  an  auxiliary  museum  in  the  east  of 
London.  Instead  of  extending  the  South  Kensington  Museum  to 
a great  size,  it  has  been  thought  good  policy  to  have  au  auxiliary 
museum  in  the  east  of  London ; and  Avhen  the  idea  Avas  started, 
the  intention  Avas  that  that  museum  should  he  the  head  quarters 
of  animal  manufactures  and  of  food,  plus  some  other  things. 
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SucTi  -vvould  probably  be  the  chief  character  of  that  museum 
which  is  now  building  at  Bethnal  Green. 

868.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  East  London  Museum? 
— The  estimated  cost  is  1 5,000/-.  to  finish  things  to  a certain 
jDoint. 

869.  (Professor  Hiixley)  It  appears,  then,  tliat  the  functions 
of  South  Kensington  are  somewhat  multifarious,  and  that  we  . 
may  classify  them  under  three  heads.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a very  large  miscellaneous  exhibition;  in  the  second  place, 
there  are  schools  of  engineering  and  art ; and  in  the  third  place, 
it  is  the  office  of  a department  of  the  Government  which  conducts 
the  examination  of  schools  all  over  the  country,  and  superintends 
the  payments  on  results  in  consequence  of  those  examinations. 
Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

870.  That  would  be  a summary  classification  ? — With  another 
division  of  the  general  administration  which  hands  over  cheques 
to  the  various  institutions  in  alliance  with  it. 

871.  So  that  if  the  Government  were  asked  to  establish  in 
Dublin  an  institution  precisely  similar  to  South  Kensington,  as 
some  of  the  witnesses  have  expressed  their  desire  that  the  new 
Irish  Institute  should  be,  I presume,  from  what  you  have  stated, 
that  in  the  first  place  you  would  consider  it  impossible,  and  in 
the  second  place  it  would  be  highly  undesirable,  if  it  were 
possible  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

872.  (Capt.  Donnelly)  Is  not  the  money  voted  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  the  other  societies  in  Ireland  administered 
by  them  subject  only  to  the  audit  of  their  accounts  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department? — Subject  to  the  first  expenditure  being 
approved  of  by  the  Lord  President ; subject  to  a kind  of  inspec- 
tion that  the  thing  is  going  on  rightly  ; and  subject  to  the  audit. 

873.  (fProfessor  Thomson)  Is  there  any  body  of  trustees,  or 
any  body  of  men  whatever  in  connexion  with  South  Kensington,  or 
is  it  immediately  and  directly  under  a department  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? — The  parliamentary  responsibility  is  centred  absolutely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  President.  He  is  assisted  by  the  Vice- 
President,  who  can  act  in  his  absence,  and  the  practice  is,  when- 
ever any  questions  arise  beyond  the  competence  of  a parliamentary 
mind,  and  involving  technicality  of  any  kind,  or  the  necessity 
for  professional  assistance,  to  call  in  aid  the  requisite  talent  for 
affording  that  assistance.  In  the  case  of  the  science  schools,  for 
instance,  the  examiners  are  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  called 
together  to  advise  upon  them,  and  I have  never  yet  seen  the 
Lord  Pi’esident  that  has  gainsa3’’ed  their  decisions.  In  respect  of 
art  schools,  we  have  a perjnanent  salaried  officer,  the  Inspector- 
General  lor  Art,  Mr.  Redgrave.  He  commenced  his  functions 
before  the  department  was  really  formed,  and  has  watched 
the  growth  of  it  altogether.  He  is  tlie  responsible  officer  for  all 
matters  connected  with  art  ; but  in  the  case  of  the  examination 
of  the  schools  of  art  throughout  the  country  he  is  assisted  by  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Maclise,  RA.,  Mr.  Leighton, 
R.A.,  and  other  eminent  judges,  who  attend  for  whatever  time  is 
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requisite,  once  a year,  and  act  as  tlie  judges  of  the  woik  performed 
hy  the  schools.  My  opinion  is  that  you  can  hardly  have  a better 
administration,  in  point  of  principle.  Heaven  knows,  I daresay, 
it  is  as  imperfect  as  most  human  things  are  in  action  ; but  in 
principle  you  cannot  have  any  administration  more  precise, 
definite,  and  better  than  what  we  have  at  South  Kensington.  You 
have  a direct  and  absolute  parliamentary  responsibility  as  to  the 
public  expenditure  ; and  the  Lord  President  has  the  means  of 
calling  to  his  counsels,  as  it  were,  the  most  eminent  scientific 
persons  that  are  to  be  found  in  England  or  Ireland. 

STl.  If  a department  of  a kind  resembling  that  were  formed 
in  Dublin,  and  if  the  analogy  with  South  Kensington  were 
kept  up,  would  not  that  department  be  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Government,  and  by  no  possibility  under  a board  ? — If  such 
a system  were  attempted  to  be  organized  in  Ireland,  my  own 
opinion  is  that  it  would  be  unworkable  if  the  Lord  President 
in  London  were  the  parliamentary  head.  The  Lord  President 
and  the  Vice-President  are  accustomed  to  look  with  great 
minuteness — with  microscopic  minuteness,  I should  say — into 
all  questions  of  the  administration  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  There  is  no  public  department  more  looked  into, 
or  where  there  are  more  minutes  made,  than  in  that  depart- 
ment. You  must  either  place  a nearly  absolute  power,  which 
I conceive  would  be  impossible,  in  the  hands  of  a resident 
Director,  or  you  must  put  him  in  communication  with  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  with  whom  he  can  confer  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  with  the  Lord  President. 

875.  {Colonel  Laffan.)  If  such  a department  were  created 
here,  could  it  co-exist  with  the  councils  of  the  different  institu- 
tions that  you  propose  to  bring  together  ? — That  is  another 
element  which  makes  it  in  my  mind  impossible.  It  is  quite  true 
that  we  have  institutions  allied  with  us  in  London.  We  have 
the  School  of  Mines,  the  Geological  Museum,  and  the  College  of 
Chemistry,  and  we  have  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  and  the 
Geological  Survey,  but  all  of  these  are  state  institutions,  in 
which  there  is  no  frictional  element  of  a private  society  at  all. 

8/6.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  when  people  in  Ireland  and 
Dublin  ask  for  an  institution  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  South 
Kensington,  are  they  not  really  asking  for  the  suppression  of  the 
independence  of  all  the  institutions  they  now  have? — I think 
that  is  the  logical  result.  If  I had  to  conceive  a mode  of 
creating  a nest  of  hornets,  it  would  be  by  the  intervention  of  a 
resident  Director  amongst  these  institutions. 

8<7.  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  Could  such  an  institution  as  is  pro- 
posed exist  consistently  with  the  paidiamentary  and  recognized 
piinciple  of  all  subjects  connected  with  science  and  art  and 
education  being  under  a re.sponsible  minister,  the  President  or  the 
ice-President  of  the  Privy  Council  ? — I think  it  could  not.  I 
think  that  to  attempt  this  sort  of  thing  would  be  a most  retro- 
grade movement  for  the  good  of  Ireland.  It  is  just  analogous  to 
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wanting  an  Irish  Parliament  back,  or  anything  else  of  that  kind, 

or  an  Irish  army,  or  an  Irish  navy.  ^ i i • i a i i 
878.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Or  an  Irish  Woolwmh,  Academy! 

Yeg  It  is  not  merely  that  it  would  he  really  impracticable 

in  its  working,  but  I think  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
disadvantageous  to  Ireland  itself.  , , . i t 

879  In  addition  to  the  favourable  report  which  you  gave  of 
the  condition  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  you  said 
YOU  had  one  or  two  suggestions  to  make  with  reprd  to  it.  Did 

I not  understand  you  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  thrown  open 

on  Sundays  to  the  public,  like  the  National  Galleiy  at  the  other 

side  of  the  square?— I did.  ^ ^ t mi 

880.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  far  that  would  he 

acceptabletothepeopleofDublin?— Yes,  Ihave 

881.  Would  you  state  the  nature  of  them?— I find  that  more 

visitors  come  into  the  National  Gallery  of  pictures  durmg  the 
few  hours  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  than  come  into  it  during 
all  the  rest  of  the  week.  My  experience  has  shown  me  that  the 
popularity  of  natural  history  comes  next  to  that^  of  pictures  il 
it  be  not  greater;  and  I feel  my,self  justified  in  inferring  that  a 
oreater  number  of  visitors  would  come  into  the  Natural  History 
Museum  on  Sunday  afternoon,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  than 
dui-ing  all  the  rest  of  the  week.  ^ . 

882.  Then  I understand  you  to  estimate  that  public  opimon 

in  Dublin  would  be  favourable  to  such  a proposal  ?— I am  often 
piuzzled  to  know  what  public  opinion  is.  It  is  an  expression 
which  I have  never  got  to  the  bottom  of-  t i t 

883.  Well,  let  me  put  my  question  in  another  shape.  1“™, 
state  is  the  .similar  question  in  London,  with  regard  to  the  British 
Museum?— I should  say  that  what  is  called  public  opinion  is 
divided,  but  so  it  would  be  about  the  National  Gallery,  ion 
are  a more  logical  people  on  this  side  of  the  water.  People  go 
to  see  the  beasts  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London  on  bimday 
because  it  is  the  fashion.  They  think  it  highly  religious,  winch 
i have  no  doubt  it  is.  And  they  go  to  Hampton  Court  to  see 
the  pictures,  and  they  go  to  KeW  Gardens  to  see  both  the  museum 
and  he  gardens  there  ; yet  I believe  myself  that  if  it  were  pw- 
posed  to  show  them  the  Raphael’s  Bible  cartoons  now  in  the 
Kensington  Museum,  there  would  be  an  outcry.  I tliiiik  the 
aiialoo'y  betw'een  London  and  Dublin  is  not  close. 

ssf.  Then  do  you  consider  Dublin  to  be  more  enlightened  on 
the  subject?— I think  Dublin  is  in  a more  liberal  frame  of  mmcl 

on  the  subject.  , 

885.  Would  you  say  more  enlightened? — More  enligliteneo. 

886.  If  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of^  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  were  open  on  Sundays  to  the  public  free,  would  you 
consider  that  then  its  opening  in  the  evenings  might  he  dm 
away  with  ? — Oh  no  ; I believe  it  would  increase  the  number  i 

the  evening.  ,,  , 

887.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  numbers 
attend  in  tlie  "evening  ?— Dr.  Carte  told  me  the  average  wa 
about  150  persons  a night. 
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8S8.  How  often  is  it  open  in  the  evening  ?— Only  one  night 
each  week, 

889.  And  even  though  it  were  opened  on  Sundays,  you  would 
still  continue  the  opening  of  it  on  Wednesday  evenings? — I 
would. 

890.  How  often  is  the  South  Kensington  Museum  opened  in 
tlieweek? — Three  evenings  in  the  week,  viz.,  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Saturdays,  free. 

891.  Not  on  Sundays? — Not  on  Sundays. 

892.  You  have  examined  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  during  your  visit  ? — I have. 

893.  Do  you  consider  that  if  it  received  any  large  accession 
of  books  there  would  be  sufficient  space  to  put  them  in? — I 
think  they  could  accommodate  about  double  the  quantity  that 
they  have,  but  I confess  that  I should  like  to  see  them  in  a safer 
building. 

894'.  You  made  inquiry,  I believe,  as  to  the  number  of  fires 
that  were  occasionally  lighted  in  the  library  ? — Yes. 

895.  And  you  found  they  amounted  to  eight  ? — Yes. 

896.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  a very  safe  arrangement  ? — I 
do  not  see  much  to  object  to  in  the  fireplaces,  but  I greatly 
object  to  the  sunlights.  I believe  the  insurance  company  accept 
them  as  reasonably  safe  with  some  slight  increase  of  insurance  ; 
but  they  are  nasty  things  unless  special  attention  is  paid  to 
them.  The  house  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  be  a famous 
tinderbox  if  once  you  got  a fire  into  it. 

897.  Then  it  is  more  on  the  gTound  of  danger  than  of  want  of 
accommodation  for  the  books  that  you  find  fault  with  the  present 
aiTaugements ? — My  objections  to  the  present  arrangements  are 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  their  insecurity. 

898.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  confederation  of  scientific 
societies  that  meets  in  Brndington  House? — Indeed  I am  only 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  it.  I know  that  the  Royal  Society 
is  there,  and  I think  the  GeogTaphical  Society  has  rooms  there. 
I would  rather  not  answer  about  it. 

899.  Ai-e  you  aware,  however,  of  the  fact  generally,  that  a 
number  of  societies  have  quarters  there,  and  meet  together  on  the 
same  evening,  each  in  their  own  rooms? — Yes. 

900.  If  the  Government  were  to  provide,  as  they  intend  to  do, 
accommodation  for  a number  of  scientific  societies  to  meet 
together  in  Bmlington  House,  each  in  its  own  independent 
quarters,  would  you  consider  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  those  societies  ? — I apprehend  so. 

901.  If  a similar  arrangement  were  proposed  with  regard  to 

Dublin,  and  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland  and  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin  were  invited  to  receive 
quarters  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  house,  similarly  as  those 
associated  societies  do  in  London,  would  you  consider  that  that 
would  serve  the  cause  of  science  in  Dublin? — Theoretically  I 
should  say  so.  Whether  the  parties  would  agree  is  another 
matter — ~ ^ 


H,  Cole,  Esq., 
C.B. 

21  Sept.  1868. 
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902.  Well,  tliat  is  a question  for  the  Dublin  people.  Sup- 
posing that  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made,  would  you 
consider  that  it  would  furnish  additional  reason  for  increasing  the 
space  of  the  library  ? — Yes.  I should  like  to  see  an  amalgamation 
of  tlie  libraries  as  far  as  is  practicable. 

903.  Of  the  libraries  ?— Those  of  the  different  societies.  I 
know  it  would  be  difficult,  but  I believe  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous. I wish  to  interpose  this  observation,  that  in  any 
fusion  of  these  things,  either  in  the  existing  premises  of  the 
Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  or  upon  ground  in  the  vicinity,  I don’t 
at  all  contemplate  mixing  the  societies  up  with  tlie  administra- 
tion of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society.  They  should  be  totally 
independent. 

904.  In  case  the  conclusion  were  come  to  that  the  library 
accommodation  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  should  be  increased, 
from  your  knowledge  of  buildings  and  other  plans  for  various 
purposes,  would  you  consider  the  present  Natural  History 
Museum  suitable  for  transformation  into  a library? — Well,  I 
should  consider  the  basement  of  the  Natural  History  Museum 
suitable  as  a storeliouse  for  books ; but  there,  again,  I am 
not  quite  sure  whether  or  not  that  is  a fire-proof  building.  1 
have  reason  to  think  it  is  not.  The  Natural  History  Museum 
there  is  now  only  about  a quarter  filled  with  its  present  objects. 
I am  on  the  whole  inclined  to  think  that  you  had  better  leave 
the  natural  objects  there  ; and  if  you  make  any  new  buildings, 
make  them  specially  adapted  for  their  purpose. 

905.  Then  if  increased  accommodation  for  a library  were 
wanting  would  ymu  propose  a separate  building? — Additional 
buildings. 

906.  You  would  not  recommend  the  present  Natural  History 
Museum  ? — I think  not. 

907.  Have  you  visited  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society  since  you  came  to  Dublin  ? — I have. 

90S.  Are  you  aware  that  these  Botanical  Gardens  are  open  to 
the  public  free  on  Sundays  ? — I believe  so. 

909.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Eoyal  Zoological  Society  of 
Dublin  opens  its  gardens  at  a charge  of  a penny  on  Sundays?— 
Yes. 

910.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  well  to  apply  that 
arrangement  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  ? — No. 

911.  What  is  your  reason  for  not  approving  of  an  admission 
charge  of  a penny  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  ? — First,  I should 
say  that  plants  are  not  as  attractive  as  beasts  ; secondly,  I believe 
the  imposition  of  a charge  would  reduce  the  number  of  visitors; 
and  thirdly,  I don’t  think  the  society  want  the  money.  There- 
fore I see  no  reasons  why  they  should  make  a charge. 

912.  {Professor  Huxley.)  In  ymur  previous  evidence  you  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  an  additional  grant  to 
the  Natural  History  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  an  Ethnological  collection.  Was  not  the 
grant  you  proposed  for  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  5001.  a 
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year  additional,  and  for  the  Ethnographical  collection  1,500;^. 
a year? — Yes.  I do  not  contemplate  that  the  Ethnological 

Museum  would,  of  necessity,  be  under  the  management  of  the 
Ptoyal  Dublin  Society. 

913.  May  I ask  you  if  you  tliink  it  desirable,  putting  apart 
for  the  present  all  practical  considerations,  that  a great  Natural 
History  Museum,  which  is  purely  a scientific  affair,  should  be 
under  the  governance  of  a miscellaneous  body  of  gentlemen  ? — I 
think  that  a miscellaneous  body,  either  in  London  or  Dublin,  is 
undesirable.  But  although  the  theory  would  certainly  point  to 
an  individual  director,  I conceive  that,  for  such  a Natural  History 
Museum  as  you  would  think  necessary  for  Dublin,  Dr.  Carte 
.stands  in  that  position  sufficiently. 

914.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  on  two  occasions,  at 
intervals,  now  of  10  years,  the  Government  have  been  memo- 
rialized by  some  of  the  most  influential  naturalists  in  the  king- 
dom, to  destroy  the  present  system  of  administration  of  the 
Natural  History  Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  a system  of  administration  in  which  the  .superintendent 
would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Government  ? — I have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  that  is  most  expedient  for  London.  I 
have  not  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  desirable,  too,  and  would 
have  its  advantage,  in  Dublin  ; but  looking  to  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  whole  case,  unless  a strong  reason  were  shown, 
unless  the  Natural  History  Museum  were  really  going  on 
badly,  and  the  interference  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  were 
.shown  to  be  very  mischievous,  I should  a little  hesitate  to  undo 
whatever  exists  here.  I have  not  this  compunctious  feeling  as 
respects  London,  where  the  institution  is  wholly  public. 

915.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  grant  made  to  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  part  of  its  general  grant,  or  if  it  is 
a grant  specially  for  the  Museum,  and  only  applicable  to  Museum 
purposes  ; in  other  words,  could  the  governing  body  of  the  Royal 
Lublin  Society  apply  the  grant  which  it  receives  for  the  Museum 
to  any  other  purpose? — No,  the  vote  is  made  specifically  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Dublin,  and  the  money  is  divided, 
first,  under  salaries  and  wages ; secondly,  under  the  purchase  of 
specimens  ; and  thirdly,  under  contingencies ; and  tlie  Audit 
Office  would  not  allow  any  transfer  of  these  sums  to  any  other 
part  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  operations.  It  is  that,  in 
fact,  which  ensures  the  wholesome  working  of  existing  affairs. 

916.  So  that,  practically,  the  governing  body  of  the  Royal 
Lublin  Society  has  no  sort  of  control  over  the  Museum  expen- 
diture?— Well,  I suppose  if  anybody  brnsied  himself  pretty  much 
about  purchasing  a small  collection  of  butterflies,  he  would 
bring  it  about,  if  Dr.  Carte  approved ; but  I don’t  think  much 
could  be  passed  against  Dr.  Carte’s  wishes  ; and  in  the  case  of 
the  library,  I should  like  to  see  the  member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  that  would  tackle  the  librarian,  and  do  anything  against 
his  wishes. 


H.  Cole,  Esq., 
C.B. 

21  Sept.  1868. 
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917.  But  supposing  there  should  be  a difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  as  to  the  expediency  of  certain  purchases, 
or  the  inexpediency  of  doing  this,  that,  or  the  other  within  the 
collection,  with  whom  does  the  ultimate  authority  rest  i— I 
think  it  must  rest  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  President. 

918.  Is  the  approval  of  the  Lord  President  requisite  2— Oh,  I 
should  say  absolutely.  Upon  the  propriety  of  the  expenditure 
on  any  estimate  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Lord  President 
goes  microscopically  into  the  purchase  of  specimens  of  natural 
objects  ; but,  supposing  that  a feud  grew  up  between  Dr.  Carte 
and  his  Committee,  and  that  the  matter  came,  as  it  would  do, 
before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Council,  I think  the  Council 
and  the  Lord  President  can  settle  the  matter  between  them. 

919.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is  not  the  Lord  President  responsible 
for  the  vote? — Yes. 

920.  Therefore  it  could  not  be  done  without  his  consent?— No. 
But  supposing  that  a question  arose  as  to  whether  they  should 
buy  an  elephant  rather  than  a tiger,  and  that  a bitter  feud  rose 
up  on  the  subject,  if  that  happened,  and  if  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  should  decide  in  favour  of  the  elephant,  and  the  public 
opinion  in  Ireland,  which  looks  after  this  sort  of  things,  preferred 
the  tiger,  then  it  would  come  before  the  Lord  President,  and  there 
woulcf  be  something  like  a discussion,  and  I have  no  doubt  the 
Lord  Pre,sident  would  decide  rightly.  Supposing  it  were  some 
tremendous  abuse,  I think  he  would  only  say,  “ Next  year  we 
“ will  have  no  purchases  which  are  not  submitted  to  me.”  If 
there  were  any  great  abuse  the  Lord  President  would  stop  it. 

921.  (Professor  Huxley)  With  whom  does  the  power  of  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  the  curator  rest  ? — I believe  with 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

922.  Have  they  the  absolute  power  of  making  the  appointment, 
or  must  they  submit  the  question  to  the  Lord  President  2—1 
think  they  have  absolute  power.  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Bruce 
settled  that  the  appointment  should  be  absolutely  with  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

923.  If  the  power  of  ajcpointment  and  removal  rests  with  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I think  I can  understand 
what  would  happen  in  ca,se  of  a fight  between  the  curator  and 
the  council.  Is  it  not  the  ease  that,  practically,  the  curator  is  in 
no  sense  independent? — No,  unless  he  happened  to  be  right,  in 
which  case  I think  he  would  prevail  against  the  council. 

924.  In  virtue  of  what  power  ? — I think,  supposing  the  curator 
were  at  issue,  even  with  his  absolute  superiors,  the  council,  upon  a 
point,  and  that  an  appeal  went  to  the  Lord  President,  I will  not 
say,  so  far  as  the  question  of  his  dismissal,  but  as  to  the  question 
of  administration,  I think  that  if  he  were  perfectly  right,  the  Lord 
President  would  not  he,sitate  to  tell  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  that  he  thought  so  ; and  then,  supposing  that  the 
dispute  went  on,  and  that  the  public  interests  were  damnified,  1 
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can  conceive  it  possible  that  the  Lord  President  would  say  next  Cde,Es<{., 
year,  If  this  be  not  put  to  rights  you  cannot  have  any  money.”  ' ' 
That  money-power,  without  refining  upon  the  question  as  you  21  Sept.  isee. 

know,  is  a despotic  power.  Virtually  the  paymaster  has  only  to 

be  guided  by  common  sense  in  order  to  keep  things  right,  but  if 
things  go  wrong  the  money-power  is  a lever  and  a rod  that 
nobody  can  appeal  against. 

925.  I have  been  pursuing  this  line  of  inquiry  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  po.sition  of  the  Curator  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  in  Dublin,  or  any  officer  in  similar  relationship  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with,  for  instance,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Natural  History  Collection  as  compared  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  As  I understand,  from  the 
statement  you  have  made,  the  Curator  in  Dublin  is  practically 
much  more  independent,  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  a far  more 
ready  appeal  to  a higher  authority  than  is  the  case  with  the 
present  organization  of  the  British  Museum  1 — I .should  think  it 
was  virtually  so. 

926.  And  that,  so  far  as  the  money-power  is  concerned,  which 
I understood  you  to  say  just  now  is  a great  check,  that  money- 
power  does  not,  in  the  case  of  the  British  Museum,  rest  with  any 
department  of  the  Government? — No. 

927.  Are  the  estimates  for  the  British  Museum  always  moved 
for  by  a trustee  ? — Yes. 

928.  Does  not  that  constitute  a great  difference  ? — In  truth, 
there  is  no  parliamentary  responsibility  in  the  British  Museum, 
whereas  you  have  it  indireotljq  and  directly  in  another  sense,  in 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

929.  Do  you  not  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  collection  of 
natural  history  specimens  should  be  always  accessible  to  the 
public  ? — I presume  so. 

930.  And  that  without  any  damage  to  the  collection  it  would 
be  desirable  to  enable  men  of  science  who  wished  to  do  so  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  treasures  ? — I believe  that  to  be  possible. 

931.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  practicable  with  the  present 
construction  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  here  in  Dublin  ? 

— Tlie  access  to  the  cases  with  the  present  construction  is,  I 
believe,  entirely  in  front,  so  that  the  cases  can  be  opened  from 
the  same  gallery  as  that  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  answer  that  question  precisely  ; 1 feel  that 
I am  not  able  to  do  it.  I think  there  is  a difference  between 
a natural  history  museum  on  a small  scale,  in  Dublin,  and  one 
upon  a very  large  aud  comprehensive  and  complete  scale  in,  say 
London ; and  I do  not  think  it  rvould  be  a justifiable  expenditure 
of  public  money  to  attempt  to  make  a collection  equallj’’  large, 
virtually  for  the  use  of  only  250,000  people. 

932.  But  you  would  make  it  equally  efficient  so  far  as  it  went? 

— Certainly. 

933.  If  this  museum  was  not  so  contrived  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  so,  would  it  not  be  better  to  construct  a new  building  for  a 
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irmseuui,  utilizing  the  present  museum  for  some  other  purpose  ? — 
Well,  if  you  can  iind  any  other  purpose,  it  might.  It  has  taken  a 
long  time,  a very  long  time,  I do  not  know  how  many  years,  hut 
many  years,  to  get  what  you  have  got  in  this  Natural  History 
Museum,  and  if  you  undo  that  for  the  sake  of  theoretic  perfection 
and  improvement,  while  there  are  other  subjects  presising  upon 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  I think  it  would  not  be  a wise  policy 
If  you  ask  me  whether  I would  set  about  altering  the  present 
Natural  History  Museum,  or  turning  it  out,  or  improving  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  while  the  treasures  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  remain  in  the  state  in  which  they  are,  I should  consider 
it  an  unwise  proceeding. 

934.  I understand  that  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to  con- 
struct a sufficient  museum  for  holding  ethnological^collections  ?— 
Yes. 

935.  And  also  for  the  collection  of  the  geological  survey?— 
Yes. 

936.  Would  not  that  necessitate  the  construction  of  a consider- 
able building  well  adapted  for  museum  purposes  ? — For  the 
survey,  jms  ; for  the  ethnographical  collection,  I doubt.  I doubt 
it  simply  because  the  present  building  is  not  a fire-proof  building ; 
and  on  the  whole,  I think  Captain  Cook’s  collection,  if  it  .should 
ever  get  there,  is  more  valuable  than  a stuffed  beast  which  could 
be  replaced. 

937.  A natural  history  collection  is  not  exhausted  by  calling 
it  a collection  of  stuffed  beasts,  I think  ? — No,  by  no  means  ; but 
still  I presume  that  any  natural  history  collection — speaking  in 
the  presence  of  my  distinguished  questioner — has  few  irreplace- 
abl  e objects. 

938.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  replace  any  of  them.  I under- 
stand that  you  contemplate  1,50M.  for  the  ethnological  collection, 
and  not  more  than  5007  additional  for  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  How  much  does  the  Natural  History  Museum  receive 
at  present  ? —The  Natural  Hi.story  Museum  receives  altogether, 
at  present,  close  upon  1,5007  a year,  and  if  you  gave  another  5001. 
it  would  raise  it  to  2,000/.. ; and  proceeding  somewhat  upon  the 
same  liasis,  I suggested  1,5007  for  the  ethnography. 

939.  (Capt.  Donnelly.')  That  is  independent  of  furniture  and 
fittings  ? — Yes. 

940.  (Professor  Huxley)  Do  you  propose  that  the  2,0007 
should  cover  the  purchase  of  specimens  ? — Yes. 

941.  And  the  cost  of  preparation  of  specimens  ? — Yes  ; that,  at 
present,  is  starved. 

942.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  combining  the  conservation 
of  the  ethnological  and  natural  history  collections  under  one 
head  ? They  are  perfectly  gennane  i — Well,  that  is  a scientific 
detail  on  which  I would  not  express  any  opinion  of  my  own. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  one  head  over  both  you  must  have  sub- 
ordinates over  the  sections  ; and  if  the  one  head  was  found  to  be 
competent  for  both,  and  that  it  was  found  an  economical  arrange- 
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ment  to  have  only  that  one  head,  rather  than  two  heads 
perhaps  not  so  big,  I should  have  nothing  to  say  against  it. 

943.  Would  it  not  be  a more  economical  arrangement  than 
having  separate  administrations  ?— The  disadvantage  I see  is, 
that  every  man,  whether  he  be  artistic  or  scientific,  is  sure  to 
have  some  crotchet.  If  he  is  kept  to  his  own  last  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  will  work  it  better  than  if  he  had  two  matters  to 
care  about.  I think  the  keeper  of  a natural  history  collection, 
who  should  be  a scientific  man  as  regards  natural  history,  would 
rather  not  be  bothered  with  Sandwich  Islands  curiosities.  I 
should  rather  like  to  see  a little  wholesome  rivalry  between  the 
two  collections. 

944.  I have  put  the  question,  looking,  as  I do,  upon  ethno- 
graphy as  having  the  same  relation  to  the  natural  history  of  man, 
as  the  study  of  birds'  nests  has  to  the  natural  history  of  birds. 
I should  not  dream  of  separating  the  two  things.  Should  you 
separate  them  ? — I think  there  is  a difference  between  ethnography 
and  natural  history  in  this  respect.  Yon  get  at  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  animals  through  themselves  ; but  man  carries  his  oper- 
ations a good  deal  beyond  animals,  for  you  find  instances  of 
musical  instruments,  carved  spear-heads,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
all  of  which  have  an  ulterior  phase  as  regards  the  human  mind. 
I believe  if  you  were  to  apply  that  principle  to  the  British 
Museum  in  London  both  branches  would  suffer.  The  head  of 
the  natural  history  there  is  quite  a different  minded  man  from 
the  head  of  the  prehistoric  remains.  His  views,  so  far  as  I see  of 
them,  are  quite  different. 

945.  Would  you  include,  then,  the  pre-historic  remains  in 
the  Ethnographical  Museum  ? — They  do  so  in  London. 

946.  In  that  case,  would  not  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  have  to  come  into  this  ethnographical  collection? — I 
think  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  in  the  main 
Irish.  It  is  for  the  conservation  of  Irish  antiquities,  and 
although  I dare  say  you  would  find  some  points  where  it  would 
join  on  with  the  other  collection,  still  I think  you  could,  in  the 
main,  keep  them  pretty  distinct. 

947.  {Capt  Donnelly?)  Up  to  a late  period  was  there  not  a 
certain  amount  of  complication  between  the  respective  functions 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? 
— ^Yes. 

948.  Was  not  the  last  and  most  definite  separation  made  by 
the  minute  of  September  21st,  1865  ? — Yes. 

949.  Would  you  put  in  that  minute  as  evidence  ? — Yes. 

950.  Under  the  6tli  paragraph  of  that  minute,  the  respective 
functions  of  the  two  bodies  are,  I believe,  defined  ? — Yes.  {The 
witness  read  as  folloivs') : — “ The  Committee  of  Council  upon 
“ Education  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  to  make  any 

modification  of  the  broad  principle  laid  down  by  the  select 
“ committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  a clear  line  of 
“ demarcation  between  the  functions  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
“ Industry  and  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be 
22679.  K- 
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“ strictly  maintained,  so  as  to  avoid  future  coniplication.  They 
“ therefore  determined  that  the  grant  of  public  funds  should  in 
“ future  be  afforded  in  Dublin ; first  to  instruction  in  science 
“ applied  to  industiy,  as  one  public  object  administered  wholly 
“ by  one  authority,  and  secondly,  to  the  exhibition  of  scientific 

collections,  as  a second  public  object  to  be  administered  by 
“ another  distinct  authority.”  _ ^ -rr  i.  ■ i 

951.  After  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  \ eterinary  Col- 
leo-e,  the  minute  states,  I believe,  'svhat  portions  of  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society  should  be  supported  entirely  by  state  funds, 
relieving  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  s private  funds  of  any  expense 

in  the  matter?— '^es.  ^ -nt  . i 

952.  What  are  these  portions? — “The  Museum  of  Natural 
“ History,  including  Mineralogy ; the  Botanic  Gardens  and 
“ Museum  at  Glasnevin  ; the  Library  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin 
“ Society  ; Leinster  Lavrn,  which  should  be  made  a public  orna- 
“ mental  garden  instead  of  remaining  as  at  present  a waste 
“ space  between  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Museum  of  Natural 

History ; and  the  whole  of  the  premises  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin 
“ Society,  and  the  necessary  staff  of  the  society  for  conducting 
“ the  business  involved  in  the  above-mentioned  objects.” 

953.  Was  it  then  proposed  to  convert  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  into  a Eoyal  College  of  Science? — Yes. 

954.  And  that  having  been  determined  upon  the  Commission 
of  which  Lord  Eosse  was  chairman  was  appointed  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  College  of  Science  ? — 
Yes. 

955.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Have  you  not  suggested  through- 
out that  considerably  increased  funds  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy?— You  can  hope  for  no 
improvement  without  it. 

956.  Did  you  mean  that  the  4,000^.  a year  should  be  the  total 
grant  to  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  ? — Well,  indeed  I do. 

957.  In  the  way  of  addition  ? — 4,0001  in  addition, — to  do  those 
things  which  in  my  opinion  are  not  done  and  cannot  be  done 
without  paying  for  them. 

958.  Of  that  4,0001.  you  suggested  that  2,0001.  should  be 
applied  to  the  Museum,  1,0001.  to  the  library,  and  1,0001.  for 
printing  and  publication? — Yes. 

959.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Cole,  should  be  the  special 
object  of  the  library  of  the  Academy  that  you  propose  that  grant 
of  1,0001.  for  it? — I understand  the  library  to  be  the  best  collec- 
tion of  books  and  literature  relating  to  Ireland.  They  have  also, 
I am  told,  some  Irish  manuscripts,  and  I believe  it  is  also  a highly 
scientific  collection, 

960.  Then  under  this  1,0001.  ayear  would  you  include  the  cost 
of  purchase  of  the  manuscripts  ; you  would  not  consider  manu- 
scripts to  come  under  the  Museum  Department  ? — Well,  I should 

say  1,0001.  a year  for  providing  additional  books,  which,  if  I had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  should  be  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  the  library.  As  I understand  it  to  be,  the  printing 
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of  the  catalogues  as  they  ought  to  be  printed  would  take  a long 
time  to  do,  and  would  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  it  might  also  be 
sufficient  with  due  economy  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  manu- 
scripts. I think  it  will  be  a pretty  good  jump  to  give  them 
1,000^.  a year  at  starting. 

961.  Perhaps  you  don’t  think  it  enough? — It  may  not  be 
enough,  but  I think  it  would  be  very  good  to  begin  with,  if  the 
Treasiny  would  consent  to  it. 

962.  Did  you  not  suggest  1,000^.  a year  for  publications  ? — No, 
I first  said  1,000^.  for  the  management  of  the  Museum,  by  which 
I meant  a curator,  a learned  man  who  should  live  like  a gentle- 
man and  be  received  like  a gentleman.  He  should  have  two 
assistants  and  there  should  be  also  two  attendants  who  should  be 
engaged  in  various  operations;  and  then  there  would  be  probably 
some  incidental  expenses.  I think  1,000^.  a year  would  not  do 
more  than  pay  that  if  it  was  to  be  done  well.  I don’t  know  why 
the  cinator  of  Irish  antiquities  should  be  on  a lesser  footing  than 
the  curator  of  the  Art  division  of  the  Kensington  Museum,  who 
has  400Z.  a year*. 

963.  Do  you  intend,  then,  say  1,000Z.  a year  for  additional 
cases,  including  manuscripts? — Allow  me  to  state  all  as  I intended, 
viz.  1,000^.  a year  for  the  administration  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  1,000^.  a year  for  the  purchase  of  objects,  cases,  and  all 
things  tending  to  make  the  Museum  as  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete as  it  ought  to  be,  1,000^.  a year  for  the  administration  of 
the  library,  and  1,000^.  a year  for  the  purchase  of  manuscripts, 
hooks,  printing  of  catalogues  and  the  completion  of  them. 

964.  Then  do  I understand  you  correctly  when  I say  that  you 
have  omitted  in  that  estimate  what  many  persons  consider, 
perhaps,  a more  important  function  of  the  Academy  than  any 
that  you  have  yet  named,  and  that  is  the  publication  of  scientific 
papers  read  before  its  meetings? — I have  omitted  that  because  I 
suppose  the  society  would  like  to  keep  that  part  of  its  work.  It 
has  already  some  funds,  and  I apprehend  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
present  funds  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  including  its  private 
funds  and  public  funds  were  devoted  to  the  publications  you 
mention  that  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they  are  spending 
now,  and  I apprehend  it  would  be  sufficient. 

965.  If  the  curator,  or  director  of  the  museum,  and  the 
librarian  were  to  become  salaried  officers  in  the  sense  that  they 
would  be  paid  officers  of  the  committee,  would  you  consider  it 
proper  that  they  should  sit  on  the  council  of  the  Academy  ? — I 
should  think  they  had  better  not. 

960.  At  present  I think  you  are  aware  that  the  salaries  those 
officers  of  the  Academy  receive  are  nominal,  and  being  nominal 
there  is  no  objection  to  their  sitting  on  the  council ; would  you 
consider  that  proper? — I think  they  should  be  looked  upon  as 
paid  officers  and  therefore  not  co-ordinate. 

967.  Then  Avould  you  deprive  them  of  their  seats  on  the 
council  ?- — I am  inclined  to  think  that  is  an  incident  in  properly 
paying  lor  the  work, 
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148  SCIENCE  AND  ART  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION  : 

9fi8  (Professor  Huxley)  You  spoke  of  arclioeology  as  the 
fui;^otion\f  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  I 

mean  to  limit  its  functions  to  archseology  ?— Oh,  no.  but  I would 
call  that  its  special  national  function.  _ 

9G9  With  respect  to  the  questions  previously  asked,  are  you 
awar;'that  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Some  y of  London  who 
hIvrsLts  on  the  council  are  paid  officers  i-'ldiey  are  paid  by 
the  Royal  Society  out  of  their  own  funds,  and  it  is  a matter  of 
mutuafmuangement  found  to  be  most  convemen  . If  tlmy  were 
W out  of  the  public  funds  my  impression  is  that  ^ <i  te 
better  that  they  had  not  the  authority  of  membership  of  the 

ooTincil  in  fl.dd.ition  to  tlioii  officos.  n • i •(.  1 1 v 

970  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  it  would  he 
desimble  to  move  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  a 

new  site  ?— To  some  new  site.  I suggested  one. 

971  And  in  that  case  you  would,  doubtless  be  inclmed  to 
give  the  Academy  itself  apartments  in  the 

the  Museum  Oh,  certainly  ; and  I would  give  them  bettei  than 
timy  have  at  pres;nt,  I slfoiild  hope.  Of  course  the  Museum 
library,  council  room,  and  offices  for  the  administration  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  would  all  be  under  the  same  roof. 

9^72  Is  it  not  clem-ly  understood  that,  supposing  them  to  he 
placed  on  the  same  site  with  the  Royal  Society  ^ey 

would  come  into  no  sort  of  connexion  with  the  Roy  al  Dublin 

Society? — None  ^Ylmteve^.  ^ . 

973^  In  fact,  would  not  the  relation  between  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  under  these  circiim- 
ftames  be  just  such  as  now  obtains  at  Burlington  House  between 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  University  of  London,  and  the 

O’-’  f'*®  National  Gallery  here  in  Dublin? 

^Yes 

975'  (Professor  Huxley.)  Do  not  all  these  institutions  occupy 
different  parts  of  the  same  site  wholly  independently  of  each 

970'  muid  you,  therefore,  follow  the  analogy  afforded  by  tins 
arrano^ement  at  Burlington  House  ?— As  nearly  as  possible. 

977  Do  I understand  that  the  Royal  Hibernian  Acadeniy 
does  not  act  harmoniously  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department . 
— Ho,  I am  sorry  to  say  not. 

978.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  it  does  not  act  Mi- 
inoniously— does  it  refuse  to  come  under  the  regulations  ot  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  ?— Yes. 

979.  Is  its  school  not  inspected  ?— Yes,  it  is  inspected. 

980.  Are  the  pay'ments  made  to  the  school  in  any  way 

contingent  on  the  results  of  teaching?— No.  , , i 

981.  It  is  in  that  respect,  I presume,  that  it  does  not  act  ham 
niously?— Oh,  no.  The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  gets  dUW. 
year  which  it  appropriates,  I think,  with  the  concurrence  ot  the 
Department,  year  by  year,  as  it  thinks  right.  The 

made  a rule  that  persons  should  not  be  free  to  draw 
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Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy  from  the  nude  or  from  casts  unless  they  H.  CA,  Esq., 
had  taken  some  early  certificate  of  being  able  to  draw  at  all,  and  ' ' 
this  was  objected  to.  The  fact  is  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Sept.  1868. 

pupils  who  draw  at  the  Koyal  Hibernian  Academy  cannot  draw  

well.  They  cannot  draw  up  to  the  mark  that  they  ought  to  do.  The 
inspectors  go  on  year  by  year,  reporting  upon  the  drawings  that 
are  done,  and  no  amendment  goes  on  at  all.  The  opinion  of  the 
Department  was  that  thoroughly  effective  teaching  was  going  on 
at  the  school  of  art,  under  proper  inspection,  as  part  of  a national 
competition,  and  that  any  supplementary  action  of  this  kind,  to 
be  supported  by  the  state,  was  quite  unnecessary.  If  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  choose  to  please  themselves  by  having  it,  let 

them  pay  for  it.  , „ , , , • t j 

982.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  Royml  Academy  in  London 
receives  any  subsidy  from  the  state  ? — No  direct  subsidy  ; it 
receives  at  present  a house  free ; soon  it  will  provide  its  own 
house  on  government  ground. 

983.  Does  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  en- 
tirely arise  from  the  annual  exhibitions  ? — The^  annual  exhibition 
is  the  main  support  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London.  They 
have  had  bequests  from  private  individuals,  but  I am  not 
aware  that  they  have  ever  received  any  direct  payment  from  the 

984.  Then  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  has  no  direct  sub- 
sidy from  the  state  ? — No. 

985  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  receives  any 
subsidy  from  the  state  or  not  ?— Certainly  not  directly.  I am 
under  tlie  impression  that  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  has  its 
premises  free  like  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  which  has  its 
premises  free  by  being  a bequest  of  somebody. 

986.  Rut  not  from  the  state?— Hot  from  the  state,  I think. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  perhaps,  gets  something  from  the 
Board  of  Manufacturers  in  the  way  of  subsidy,  which  is  part  ot 
an  old  traditional  arrangement  going  back  beyond  the  memory  ol 
man,  though  I am  not  quite  certain  about  that. 

987.  Do  I understand  you  to  be  of  opinion,  Mr.  Cole,  that  it  is 

not  desirable  that  the  present  grant  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Aca- 
demy should  be  continued  ?— Well,  I believe  it  would  be  better 
to  appropriate  it  to  some  other  object;  but^if  I were  never  to 
come  to  Dublin  again,  I should  say,  “ Take  it  away.^  ^ n 7 
have  got  it,  I would  turn  it  into  the  most  useful  direction  I could, 
and  let  them  keep  it.  ^ 

I wish  to  put  in  evidence  the  following  remonstrance  oi  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society : 

“The  Council  feel  called  upon  to  refer  to  certain  pi;oceedings 
taken  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  an  ‘ Irish  Art  Institute, 
whose  proposed  functions,  judging  from  the  documents  published 
by  the  promoters,  are  almost  identical  with  those  for  w’hich  the 
Society  has  been  charterer! — namely,  the  encouragement  oi  the 
Useful  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Ireland. 
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loO  SCIBSrCE  AND  AET  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION; 

“ This  has  been  proposed  to  be  eft’eoted — 1st,  by  means  of  the 
establishment  of  a Science  and  Art  Department  for  Ireland  ; and, 
2ndly,  by  transferrlDg  to  one  building  the  several  institutions  for 
the  promotion  of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin. 

“ As  the  Council  observe  that  a Commission  has  been  appointed 
to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  best  means  by  which  the  first  of 
these  objects  can  be  carried  into  effect,  they  do  not  think  that  the 
present  would  be  either  the  time  or  place  to  express  their  views 
on  this  subject ; yet  they  cannot  but  refer  to  an  important  Memo- 
rial, signed  by  21-7  students  in  the  School  of  Art,  who,  apprehen- 
sive that,  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a Local  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  their  riglit  to  compete  for  National  Prizes 
with  English  and  Scottish  Students  would  be  taken  away,  have 
prayed  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  that  this  valuable  privilege 
should  be  continued  to  them. 

“ The  Council,  fully  concurring  witli  the  views  of  the  Ai-fc 
Students,  at  once  forwarded  to  Government  the  Memorial  before 
referred  to. 

“ The  Council  may  here  observe,  that  Science  Students  would 
be  material  sufferers  by  such  a change,  inasmuch  as,  if  made,  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  employment  by  the  large  manu- 
facturers and  proprietors  of  Chemical  Works  in  England  and 
Scotland,  who  would  naturally  prefer  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  a national  rather  than  in  a local  competition. 

“ With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  proposal  which  suggests  the 
removal  and  concentration  of  the  several  Science  and  Art  Insti- 
tutions in  one  common  premises,  the  Council  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  their  opoinion  that  such  a plan,  if  carried  into  efiect,  would, 
independently  of  its  great  costlines.s,  be  objectionable,  as  inter- 
fering with  the  independence  of  existing  Societies  and  Institutions, 
and  would  be  likely  to  cause  frequent  misunderstandings  as 
to  rights,  piropierty,  and  accommodation,  wbicli  could  not  fail  to 
interfere  with  their  efficient  working. 

" In  a Pamphlet  emanating  from  the  poromoters  of  the  Institute, 
which  was  extensively  circulated,  it  was  poroposed  that  the 
Society’s  several  Collections  should  be  removed  to  the  premises  of 
the  institute,  and  the  buildiugs  of  the  Society  handed  over  to  a 
kindred  body  for  its  own  pourposes — a proposition  which  the 
Council  deemed  it  their  duty  at  once  to  porotest  against,  and  to 
inform  the  Government  that  such  propoosition  for  dealing  with  the 
corporate  property  of  the  Society  had  never  been  submitted  to  the 
Council  or  the  Society  for  their  consideration. 

" It  is  right  here  to  state  that,  some  time  after  the  receipt  of 
that  Pamphlet,  the  promoters  of  the  Irish  Art  Institute  acquainted 
the  council  that  they  had  expunged  the  passages  complained  of. 
The  Scheme  is  one,  however,  which,  even  in  its  modified  form, 
demands  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  poart  of  the  Council. 

“ It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  feel  the  force  of  the  case 
put  forth  by  the  promoters  of  the  ‘ Irisli  Institute and  the 
Council,  impiressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  Art 
Education  being  placed,  at  least,  upoou  an  equality  vfith  that  in 
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London  and  Edinburgh,  submitted  a Memorandum  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  through  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, setting  forth  the  position  of  the  Society’s  School  of  Art, 
its  great  success,  its  need  of  sufficient  means  for  the  proper 
maintenance  and  extension,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  State 
assistance  being  restored  to  the  Society  for  the  support  of  the 
Ai’t  Department — 1st,  to  enable  it  to  maintain  a Ti'aining  School 
for  Art  Teachers ; 2ndly,  to  provide  it  with  means  for  the 
adequate  remuneration  of  the  staff  employed  in  such  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  teachers  in  the  present  School  of  Art ; 
and,  3rdly,  to  enable  the  society  to  form  and  support  a Central 
Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  in  connection  with  the  present 
School.” 

The  Council  of  the  E-oyal  Dublin  Society  say  they  are 
“ pressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  Art  Education 
‘‘  being  placed  at  least  upon  an  equality  with  that  in  London 

and  Edinburgh,”  and  then  they  go  on  to  say  that  they  wish 
for  increased  funds  to  maintain  a training  school  for  Art  teachers. 
First,  I sliOLild  say  that  they  are  upon  an  equality  already ; and 
secondly,  I should  say  that  there  is  no  need  of  a second  training 
school  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  present  traming  school 
amply  supplies  the  wants  both  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  I say  that  if  a training  school  had  to  be  established  in 
Dublin  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  confided  to  the  direction  of 
the  irresponsible  dilettante  Fine  Art  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

988.  {Professor  Thorason.)  Do  yon  propose  any  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Irish  National  Gallery? — I think  I agree 
with  the  suggestion  made  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  it  would 
be  better  that  the  parliamentary  vote  should  pass  through  the 
Lord  President.  I think  it  would  be  better  for  the  National 
Gallery  itself.  At  present  it  comes  directly  from  the  Treasury 
to  the  trustees. 

989.  {Mr.  Hamilton?)  Are  not  the  trustees  embodied  by  Act 
of  Parliament? — Yes.  I should  not  alter  the  power  of  the 
trustees  at  all,  but  it  would  be  better  if  Parliament  had  a report, 
and  that  it  went  through  the  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  public 
would  know  a good  deal  more  about  it. 

990.  {Professor  Thomson?)  Would  it  not  bring  it  into  more 
immediate  connexion  with  the  department  for  tire  purchase  of 
room  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  give  greater  facilities  for 
acquiring  duplicate  pictures  from  London,  Kensington,  and  else- 
where ? — Yes. 

991.  {The  Rev.  J)r.  Haughton.)  You  said  in  your  evidence 
about  the  Coilege  of  Science  that  harmony  of  action  was  required 
there.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commissioners  what  you  mean  by 
that  ? —I  would  rather  not. 

992.  Then  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation? — I do 
not  wish  to  offend. 

993.  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  idirase  harmony  of  action  ”? 

■ I refer  to  what  appears  in  the  evidence  of  the  select  committee 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Teclmlciil  Educ<ation,  where  I find 
that  the  majority  of  tlie  professors  do  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ments delivered  by  the  Dean  before  tliat  committee. 

994.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Do  I understand  that  you  do  not 
contemplate  the  removal  of  the  College  of  Science  from  its  pre- 
sent site  ?— I think  it  had  better  remain  where  it  is. 

995.  You  would  give  it  full  room  for  development  where  it  is 
by  removing  what  remains  of  the  Industrial  Museum,  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Geological  Surve}',  and  the  offices  of  the  Survey?— 
That  is  my  opinion. 

99C.  In  that  case  your  evidence  tends  towards  establishing  the 
principle  of  getting  together  in  one  site  the  exhibitional  part  of 
of  the  institutions  which  are  subsidized  by  Government,  and 
keeping  in  another  site  those  which  are  devoted  to  teaching 
sciences? — I think  that  is  a sound  principle. 

997.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  Geological  Collection 
at  present  in  the  building  in  which  the  Koyal  College  of  Science 
is  located,  is  the  property  of  the  Geological  Survey  ? — Yes. 

998.  And  the  offices  of  the  survey  and  of  that  particular  collec- 
tion are  not  directly  in  any  way  connected  with  the  School  of 
Science  ?• — Yes. 

999.  They  are  merely  lodged  there? — Merely  lodged. 

1000.  In  case  of  a separation  would  it  not  be  neceesary  to  keep 
the  survey  in  close  connexion  with  its  collection  ; without  that 
the  survey  could  not  properly  pursue  its  work  ? — Yes. 

1001.  You  are  aware  that  the  arrangements  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Iloyal  College  of  Science  have  resulted  from  the 
recommendations  of  a commission? — Yes. 

1002.  Do  you  consider  that  all  the  recommendations  of  that 
commission  have  been  carried  out  under  the  present  circum- 
stances? I apprehend  not:  I would  rather  you  -would  not 
cross-examine  me  on  that  subject.  Captain  Donnelly  is  much 
better  acquainted  with  it  than  I am. 

1 003.  You  are  aware  that  I was  a member  of  that  commission  ? 
—Yes. 

1004.  It  was  suggested  to  make  the  head  of  the  college  an 
officer  who  should  fill  the  office  in  rotation  with  his  fellows ; 
that  he  should  in  fact  be  simply  one  of  the  professors  occu- 
pying the  office  of  Dean  for  one  year,  or  two  years,  and  then 
vacating  it  in  favour  of  another  member  of  the  body  ? — I 
think  that  opinion  was  held  by  some  of  the  commissioners; 
and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Lord  President  and  concurred  in 
by  the  Treasuiy.  The  letter  to  the  Treasury,  dated  the 
26th  of  November  1866,  set  forth  as  follows: — “At  present, 
“ however,  we  consider  a council  of  professors  with  a dean  of 
“ faculty  to  be  an  organization  more  adapted  to  the  requirements 
“ of  a College  of  Science.  The  Dean  would  be  the  organ  of  the 
“ professors  in  all  communication  with  the  Science  and  Art 
“ Department.  He  would  preside  at  all  meetings,  where  he 
“ .should  have  a casting  vote,  and  generally  represent  the  pro- 
“ fessional  body.  The  office  should  be  annual  and  filled  by 
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" rotation  according  to  seniority  of  appointment,  Sncli  an 
“ arrangement  would  appear  best  adapted  to  induce  general  co- 
“ operation  and  harmony  with  energetic  action.  An  ifonorarium 
“ of  100/!.  should  be  attached  to  the  office  of  dean  of  faculty.” 

1005.  Has  that  arrangement  been  carried  out? — No. 

1006.  As  you  are  secretary  of  the  department  could  you  give 
us  any  of  the  reasons  why  tliat  arrangement  was  not  carried 
out,  if  you  think  it  desirable  to  do  so  ?— The  reasons  were  that 
Sir  Kobert  Kane,  already  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
desired  to  be  a permanent  officer  of  tlie  new  College  of  Science, 
and  three  of  the  professors  moved  the  Lord  President  to  appoint 
him  permanent  Dean.  I am  unaware  whether  the  other  professors 
knew  anything  of  the  subject,  or  whether  they  concurred  in  it. 

1007.  Is  Sir  Robert  Kane  an  officer  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  as  such  ; is  he  a professor  there  ? — No. 

1008.  Suppo.sing  that  the  step  to  which  you  have  just  referred 
had  not  been  taken,  Sir  Robert  Kane  would  have  formed  no 
part  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  would  he  ? — No. 

1009.  {Professor  Thomson)  How  long  has  the  College  of 
Science  been  in  action  under  the  present  arrangements  ?--Only 
one  se,ssion. 

1010.  Do  you  think  the  amount  of  w’ork  done  in  the  College 
during  the  session  has  been  equivalent  to  the  expenditure  ? — It 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  expect  that  it  should  be.  I think,  as  I 
have  said  already,  that  unless  the  College  of  Science  is  worked 
efficiently,  .sealously,  and  in  thorough  harmony,  it  will  not 
justify  the  expenditure  upon  it. 

1011.  Of  course  it  is  not  as  ymt  in  full  working  order,  but  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  thought  there  was  any  reasonable 
hope  that  the  good  work  done  in  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
expenditure? — I think  the  experiment  ought  to  be  tried  for 
several  years  provided  it  is  done  efficient|ju  If  you  ask  me 
whether  a college  of  science  in  Dublin  is  likely  to  succeed  as 
much  as  a college  of  science  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  or 
Binningham,  I should  say  not ; but  I don’t  consider  that 
altogether  a sufficient  reason  why  Dublin  should  not  have  its 
school  of  Science.  I am  glad  that  it  should  be  here,  but  I con- 
sider it  in  great  peril  of  not  being  worked  efficiently. 

1012.  Are  there  any  colleges  of  science  in  the  country  -which 
have  been  successful,  or  are  there  any  at  all  ? — There  are  none 
anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1013.  {Professor  Huxley)  Do  you  consider  that  the  value  of 
a college  of  science  depends  altogether  upon  the  application  of 
science  to  the  development  of  the  arts  ? — No,  but  that  is  its 
prime  function. 

101k  Don’t  you  think  it  quite  possible,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
e-veopment  of  scientific  teaching  and  of  scientific  knowledge 
m e country,  that  the  College  of  Science  may,  in  course  of  a 
ew  years,  become  very  valuable  as  a means  of  instructing  the 
immunity  apart  from  any  direct  application  to  the  arts  ? — 
er  am  y ; I think  the  existence  of  a college  of  science  that  was 
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working  very  moderately  in  respect  to  the  number  of  rnatrl- 
cnlated'stndents,  if  worked  efiiciently  in  other  respects,  would  have 
a most  material  influence  upon  education  generally,  I venture  to 
think  that  we  want  much  stirring  up  in  putting  science  a great 
deal  before  languages,— Greek  especially.  I have  the  highest 
veneration  for  all  that  the  Greeks  did,  but  to  maintain  the  old 
tradition  that  the  learning  of  the  Greek  language  is  better  than 
learning  the  laws  of  God  through  science,  I think  is  paganism  and 
crass  prejudice. 

1015.  Without  in  the  least  degree  doubting  the  value  oi  literary 

culture,  may  it  not  be  desirable,  in  view  of  the  great  and 
increasincr  value  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  render  scientific 
instruction  of  a high  order  available  for  the  persons  who  may 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  which  will  allow  thein  to 
go  through  a course  of  literary  instruction  1 — Certainly.  I think 
it  of  high  importance.  _ 

1016.  And  is  there  any  better  means  of  attaining  this  object 
than  by  establishing  schools  exclusively  for  physical  science  ?— I 
think  the  only  chance  of  putting  the  culture  of  physical  science 
upon  the  basis  that  it  ought  to  rest  on  is  by  having  special  places 
for  its  cultivation.  I see  on  all  sides  how  deeply  rooted  is  the 
prejudice  for  old  ways  ; and  I don’t  think  science,  and  industrial 
science  especially,  will  have  a fair  chance  unless  it  stands  upon 
its  own  bottom  ; and  you  must  be  content  to  pay  for  it  and 
perhaps  make  a number  of  failures  before  it  will  eventually  he 
as  successful  as  things  are  which  the  world  has  been  bribed,  with 
very  o-reat  bribes,  for  three  centuries  and  more  to  encourage.  When 
you  *?et  a sufficient  number  of  Whitworth  scholarships  anclsome- 
thincrmore  to  compete  with  Greek  iambics,  then  possibly  science 
will  have  a pretty  fair  chance  ; but  it  will  take  a number  of  years 
before  that  result  comes  about.  In  the  meantime,  even  though 
the  College  of  Science  had  only  a dozen  of  students,  assuming 
always  that  it  was  working  as  it  ought  to  work,  I ^ should 
consider  that  the  expenditure  only  fairly  weighted  it,  as  it  were, 
in  the  handicap  with  literary  culture. 

1017.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Eaughton.)  You  said,  Mr.  Cole,  that  yon 
preferred  a study  of  the  laws  of  God,  such  as  you  obtain  in  the 
study  of  Natural  Science,  to  the  study  of  Greek.  I wish  to  ask 
you  whether  you  do  not  consider  the  study  of  the  workings  oi 
the  human  mind,  such  as  can  be  made  by  the  study  of  Greek 
literature,  as  much  a study  of  the  laws  of  God  as  that  of  any 
other  branch  of  nature  ?— No,  I do  not.  The  study  of  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind  has  been  one  of  the  things  upon  which  the 
world  has  been  disputing  for  two  or  three  thousand  years  without 
coming  to  much  of  a conclusion.  The  study  of  the  laws  ot 
geology,  of  the  laws  of  the  structure  of  life,  of  the  laws  ol 
Ltronomy,  and  a number  of  other  subjects  which  are  investigatea 
by  means  of  science  the  world  is  pretty  well  agreed  upon,  t® 
course  you  recollect  the  old  joke  of  the  Scotch  about  meta- 
physicians, and  the  observation  I think  of  Voltaire  and  others, 
that  the  study  of  the  human  mind  was  like  dancing  a minue , 
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that  it  began  and  blien  went  da  capo  over  again  and  you  did  not 
get  mucli  farther.  Though  I would  not  be  supposed  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  study  of  metaphysics  and  of  the  human  mind 
in  its  proper  place. 

101 8.  But  do  you  say  anything  against  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture ? In  my  question  I laid  stress  upon  the  study  of  the  human 
mind,  and  through  it  of  the  divine  laws,  as  illustrated  by  Greek 
literature  ? — I think  that  in  the  state  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
world  for  the  Greeks,  of  whom.  Heaven  knows,  we  know  very 
little  after  all,  it  is  necessary  that  unpopular  opinions  should 
occasionally  be  expressed  on  the  other  side.  I know  what  I am 
saying  is  looked  on  as  a kind  of  heresy  ; and  I must  bear  to  be 
burnt  for  it  if  necessary. 

1019.  {Professor  Thomson)  You  attach  great  importance  to 
having  separate  schools  of  science.  May  I just  ask  what  you 
mean  by  that  ? Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a certain  branch  of 
science,  such  as  zoology,  botany,  or  any  other,  be  taught  in  the 
university,  we  will  say,  do  you  attach  any  special  importance  to 
the  same  branch  being  separately  taught  at  the  science  school? 
— Oh,  no.  If  anybody  wants  to  study  zoology  I should  be  glad 
to  see  him  enjoy  the  opportunity  wherever  it  is  ; but  I think  that 
if  you  wish  to  have  anything  like  a recognition  of  the  value  of 
science  in  its  bearing  upon  industry  -which  is  the  onl}^  phase 
that  the  matter  takes  in  this  Dublin  College  I think  you  should 
have  a special  school  for  that  purpose.  I don’t  think,  for 
instance,  that  much  as  Oxford  is  now  doing,  Oxford  will  apply 
itself  much  to  practical  applications  of  science  -with  reference  to 
industry.  We  have  a signal  instance  in  the  University  of  London. 
The  University  of  London  v/-ill  not  recognise  physical  science 
except  in  connexion  with  Greek  literature  to  a certain  amount. 
If  you  can  conceive  that  any  new  institution,  formed  without 
prejudice,  would  have  admitted  science  to  its  own  footing,  on  its 
o^vIl  merits,  one  would  imagine  that  the  London  University 
would  have  done  that,  but  we  know  as  a positive  fact  that  it 
won’t  do  it,  and  as  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  seem  to 
thmk  it  of  great  importance  to  them  for  their  industry,  at  least 
to  understand  the  principles  of  science,  it  seems  tome  absolutely 
necessary  to  treat  the  subject  apart  from  other  subjects  and  to 
give  it  a clear  stage  and  no  favour.  That  is  what  I mean. 

1020.  You  spoke  of  a science  college  or  school  having  abetter 
chance  of  success  in  Manchester,  for  instance,  than  in  Dublin. 

I daresay  you  are  aware  that  there  was  a suggestion  made  to  a 
parliamentary  committee  on  technical  education,  that  there  should 
be  a school  of  the  kind  in  Manchester,  but  it  -was  proposed  that 
ad-vantage  should  be  taken  of  the  pure  science  classes  of  the  Owens 
College,  and  that  the  science  college  should  consist  of  two  or  three 
classes  bearing  especially  upon  arts  and  manufactures,  such  as 
cnemistry  applied  to  the  arts.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  would 

‘disadvantage  in  such  a school  as  that  ? — As  resp)ects 
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1021.  "Well,  I mean  in  a general  way  ; that  is  to  say,  that  the 
present  means  of  instruction  in  pure  science  should  bo  first  taken 
advantac^e  of.  and  that  tliat  should  be  supplemented  by  more 
special  instruction  ?— That  seems  to  be  a right  course  of  proceed- 
ino-  I think  ; but  I have  very  little  hopes  that  old  institutions 
will  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  connecting  the  teaching  of  science 
with  its  practical  applications  to  industry. 

1022.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  two  institutions  are  neces- 
sary at  that  particular  stage  ?— I fancy  so.  i i r 

1023.  And,  of  course,  those  scientific  colleges  are  likely  to  be 
supported  in  proportion  as  they  bear^  directly  upon  manufac- 
tures ? — In  Dublin  you  have  a sufficient  number^  oi  media, 
students  studying  medical  science,  because  there  is  an  outlet 
for  it  but  the  fashion  has  to  be  made  yet  of  studying  science  m 
its  application  to  manufactures.  We  are  now  only  at  the 
beglniiimr  of  that  idea,  and  therefore  as  there  are  no  exten- 
sive  manufactures  in  Dublin,  and  not  many  in  Ireland,  1 do  not 
expect  that  you  will  ever  have  a large  school  of  science  as 
applied  to  arts  in  Dublin.  I think,  notwithstanding,  that  it 

should  exist.  . 

1024.  But  I apprehend  you  to  think,  in  common  with  .some 
others  present,  that  there  is  such  a thing  as^  scientific  culture 
apart  from  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  science  ?—  Ceitainiy. 

1025.  And  that  scientific  culture  is  an  excessively  valuable 

thimr,  and  that  in  the  present  disorganized  state  of  educatioml 
history  it  would  not  be  a bad  thing  to  have  institutions  lor 
scientific  culture  as  such? — Certainly;  but  I think  a special 
scientific  culture  or  application  to  particular  purposes,  like  pliysic 
or  surgery,  and  so  on,  is  necessary.  , ,,  -d  i 

1026.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  With  reference  to  the  Koyal 
Zoological  Society,  you  gave  a very  favourable  opinion  of  the 
working  of  that  society  to  the  Commission  ; but  you  siiggestea 
that  you  thought  that  the  animals  that  died  there,  when  pro- 
perly stuffed  and  made  museum  preparations  of,  should  be  sent 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  Natural  History  Museum?- Yes, 

1027.  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  formerly  the  practice  ol 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland  ?--No. 

1028.  Are  you  aware  that  that  practice  was  abandoned  because 
it  deprived  all  the  medical  students  of  Dublin  of  the  opportunity 
of  studying  comparative  anatomy  1 — I don’t  think  that  a goo 

reason.  o t not 

1029.  I am  asking  you  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  ? — 1 am  no 

aware  of  the  fact ; but,  accepting  it,  I think  it  to  be  deplom  ■ 
I think  there  is  something  ridiculous  in  seeing  such  a stiiDo 
lion  as  now  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  ot  m 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  supported  by  public  money,  while  yo 
have  such  a tremendously  fine  beast  that  generates  any  numbei 
cubs,  also  supported  by  the  public  money,  and  that  Dublin  canii 
show  a better  stuffed  creature  than  that.  I should  say  the  ■ 
thing  was  to  get  a better  stuffed  lion  rather  than  to  be  ana 
mizilig  beasts. 
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1030.  Then  I will  confine  my  question  to  the  royal  beast.  A 
very  fine  lion  died  some  years  ago  in  Dublin,  as  I suppose  you 
have  heard,  although  we  don’t  lose  many  by  death.  Would  you 
have  stufi'ed  that  lion,  and  sent  him  to  the  Koyal  Dublin 
Society? — Well,  in  my  ignorance  perhaps  I should. 

1031.  Would  you  consider  that  a better  application  of  the 
body  of  such  an  animal  than  using  it  for  the  purposes  of  scientific 
and  anatomical  researches,  which  was  the  actual  application  of 
the  remains  here? — I am  not  sure  that  the  two  things  are 
incompatible. 

1032.  Are  you  aware  that  in  stuffing  a beast  for  the  museum 
you  are  obliged  to  retain  the  skull  and  paws  with  the  skin  ? — 
Possibly. 

1033.  And  that,  therefore,  a certain  injury  is  done  to  anatomical 
study  by  attempting  to  utilize  his  shin  also  for  museum  pur- 
poses?— I have  no  doubt ; but  I felt  strongly  that  to  shew  such  a 
stulfed  beast  as  that  to  the  Irish  people  as  a sample  of  a lion,  is 
a delusion,  a snare,  and  a degradation  ; and  I do  say  that  no 
amount  of  dissecting  this  beast,  taking  the  case  of  one  beast,  is 
to  be  weighed  in  the  scale  of  exhibiting  that  wretched  creature 
that  is  shown  there. 

1034.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  have 
opportunities  of  dissecting  such  a beast  ? — If  there  were  only  one 
other  beast  to  be  dissected  in  the  world,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  state  supporting  the  Zoological  Society  for  the  live  beasts, 
and  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  for  the  stuffed  one,  if  ymur  last 
lion  was  on  his  last  leg.s,  I should  say  stuff  him  and  make  him  a 
truth  to  the  multitude. 

1035.  Then  you  consider  a stuffed  lion  more  valuable  to  the 
world  than  anatomical  research  ? — Yes,  qua  your  Dublin  students 
and  the  Dublin  public,  and  the  Irish  public. 

1030.  I am  anxious  as  an  old  member  of  the  Dublin  Society  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  an  expert  like  yourself  on  the  school  of  art 
managed  by  that  society,  and  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  its  present  condition  and  working,  considering  its  resources  ? — 
The  Dublin  school  is  managed  just  on  the  same  principle  as  all  the 
other  hundred  schools  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  posi- 
tion it  has  taken  is  shown  by  the  number  of  prizes  it  has  obtained 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  is  paid  to  it  for  results.  My 
impression  is,  that  never  in  the  history  of  schools  of  art  has  the 
Dublin  school  been  more  prosperous  or  so  prosperous  as  it  is  now ; 
and  that  I attribute  to  its  being  administered  on  sound  principles 
and  to  its  having  the  luck  of  an  excellent  master.  I don’t 
hesitate  to  say,  as  a positive  fact,  that  the  Dublin  School  of  Art 
IS  a great  deal  better  than  the  Eeole  de  Dessin  in  Paris ; and  if 
the  two  stood  up  together  in  a fair  fight  the  Dublin  school  would 
hck  the  other  hollow.  I was  sorry  to  see  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  a passage  recommending  that  it  should 
be  a training  school  for  art  teachers  as  if  it  were  not  so  now.  It 
IS  a training  school  for  art  teachers  at  present.  Any  student  of  the 
School  of  Art  who  wishes  to  be  trained  as  teacher  goes  through  all 
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the  requisite  examinations  and  is  able  to  obtain  any  or  all  the 
certificates,  and  if  he  wants  polishing  up  by  anything  that  can  be 
done  for  him  at  Kensington  he  gets  the  opportunity  of  coming  up 
and  is  maintained  while  he  is  there.  No  doubt  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  mean  that  they  would  like  to  have  a deal  more  public 
money  to  spend  on  that  school.  My  own  opinion  is  that  that 
would  be  the  most  demoralising  thing  that  could  happen.  They 
would  just  do  what  in  ancient  times  they^  did — appoint  incom- 
petent teachers,  and  you  would  have  a lot  of  fellows  hungry  to 
get  another  lOOZ.  a year  for  doing  nothing.  I cannot  see  any 
more  good  to  be  done  with  that  art  school  than  is  done  on  its 
present  footing. 

1037.  I don’t  quite  understand  what  the  “schools  of  science” 
are — what  is  meant  by  the  terra  science  ? — There  are  23  branches 
of  science. 

1038.  Are  mechanics  and  electricity  included  ? — Yes. 

1039.  And  astronomy  ? — No. 

1010.  Are  botany',  geology,  and  mineralogy  ? — Yes. 

1041.  Then,  in  fact,  the  whole  curriculum  of  physical  and 
natural  science  is  embraced  in  the  “ schools  of  science  ” gene- 
rally speaking  ? — Speaking  genei-ally,  yes. 

1042.  (Oapt.  Donnelly)  The  question  ofteaching  design  with 
special  reference  to  manufacture  has  been  raised  by  various 
witnesses,  would  y'ou  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
promoting  special  instruction  of  that  kind  ? — It  has  been 
attempted,  and  vainly  attempted,  a long  time  ago.  It  was 
attempted  under  other  circumstances  at  the  first  formation 
of  the  science  and  art  department,  and  it  is  altogether  a hazy 
impracticability.  The  teacliing  of  drawing  is  one  thing,  the 
teaching  of  invention  is  another.  We  have  a certain  amount  of 
teaching  of  invention ; that  is  a student  of  the  School  of  Art 
may  design  patterns  for  woven  fabrics  and  design  forms  for  works 
in  metal ; and  every  school  does  that.  If  you  want  to  carry  it  out 
very  far  indeed  and  to  create  somebody  that  you  suppose  will  be 
useful  to  some  manufacturer,  you  will  find  yourself  landed  in 
great  difficulties.  Ten  years  ago,  in  response  to  that  sort  of 
popular  delusion  about  teaching  design  useful  to  manufacturers, 
as  though  it  was  a specialty,  we  started  two  or  three  classes.  We 
started  one  class  for  porcelain  painting,  and  we  brought  up  four' 
students, the  most  skilful  students  that  then  existed  in  the  potteries, 
in  order  to  polish  them  up  a little  more.  After  spending  about 
200Z.  on  each  student,  lasting  four  years  or  more,  what  hap- 
pened ? They  all  turned  out  very  much  better  painters  of  iiorce- 
lain  : about  that  there  was  no  doubt ; but  they  got  too  good  for 
their  business  and  no  manufacturers  would  employ  them  on  their 
terms.  Out  of  the  whole  of  these  four,  there  is  one  only  whom 
Messrs.  Minton,  I think,  employ,  and  the  others  have  turned  out 
general  artists,  certainly  not  connected  with  manufactures.  There 
is  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in  teaching  any  student  and  grinding 
him  in  a specialty.  But  it  is  assuming  that  the  world  wants  them 
and  that  they  wiU  get  occupation.  Take  another  case : we  had  a 
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lac6  school  in  Dublin  specially  devoted  for  designing"  woven 
fabrics ; a lot  of  Irish  girls  were  trained  in  that  direction  for 
the  lace  manufacture  of  Ireland.  They  got  comparatively  no 
occupation : the  school  was  given  up.  The  lace  trade  is  very 
much  changed  now,  and  there  is  no  employment  for  them  The 
same  thing  happened  with  the  flax  manufacture  in  Scotland 
particularly  at  Dunfermline.  An  enteriirising  manufacturer 
named  Beveridge  took  one  or  two  clever  ladies  and  kept  them  to 
design  for  him  ; they  suffocated  him  with  a multitude  of  designs 
and  after  a time  he  gave  them  up.  It  is  purely  a matter  of 
trade.  Every  manufacturer  after  having  got  hold  of  a person 
who  can  paint  well  and  draw  well,  must  make  out  the  remainder 
of  the  business.  It  is  not  a thing  to  he  done  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  state  should  aid  it  at  all.  It  is  quite  dreamy. 

1048.  With  regard  to  the  School  of  Art  in  Dublin,  do  you  think 
it  large  enough  for  its  general  purpose,  as  a School  of  Art  pure 
leaving  out  the  question  of  trained  teachers  ?— Yes,  I think  it  is 
qui-i^  large  enough  for  both  purposes. 

1044.  And  do  you  think  it  is  not  now  suffering  from  want  of 
room?— No.  It  must  pay  its  way.  That  is  a question  for  the 
locality.  If  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  wish  to  make  larger  pre- 
mises  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so.  But  if  a 
school  be  flourishing,  its  premises  will  never  be  adequate,  never. 
What  great  school  that  is  flourishing  anj'where  has  sufficient 
accommodation  ? 

1045.  Then  it  is  not  suffering  at  present  from  want  of  room  ? 

-I  should  say  not  at  all.  In  fact  it  is  desirable,  when  a 
school  gets  a high  position,  that  it  should  not  be  too  big.  It  gets 
ont  of  good  administration.  If  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  School 
IS  not  big  enough  as  a head  centre  in  Dublin,  let  it  by  all  means 
loster  the  establhshment  of  some  auxiliary  to  it  in  another  part 
of  Dublin.  ^ 

1046,  AYould  there  be  any  difficulty  in  founding  art  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ?— Very  little  difficulty.  It  involve, s, 

expenditure  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  locality  of 
50?  which  the  Government  supplements  by  more  than  another 
60?. the  formation  of  a committee,  with' perhaps  the  guaran- 
teeing that  the  master  for  the  first  year  will  realize  a certain 
lucome.^  Nobody  can  know  whether  there  is  a demand  for  a 
school  in  the  locality  excepting  its  promoters.  The  masters,  of 
coursej^won’t  go  if  there  be  any  uncertainty. 

1047,  That  is  the  school  of  art  proper.  Are  not  the  night 
Classes  easier  of  formation  ?— In  the  establishment  of  night  classes 
mere  is  no  difficulty  at  all.  Anybody  may  be  a missionary  and 
establish  half  a dozen  night  classes. 

• Tliese  are  what  are  attended  by  artizans  who  wish  to 

improve  their  drawing  ?— Yes,  the  whole  details  of  proceedings 
re  a ion  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  science  and  art  may 
be  seen  m the  directories. 

put  in  as  evidence  the  last  edition  of  the  science 
hr+1  y^iich  contains  the  main  rules  ? — I put  in  those  relating 
til  to  science  and  art.  {See  Appendix  F.,pp.  603  and  609). 
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1050.  (Ccqjt.  Donnelly)  Will  yon  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  500^.  grant  was  made  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the 
artizans'  visit  to  the  Paris  Exhibition? — T’he  Society  of  Arts 
privately  amongst  its  members  raised  a sum  of  500?.,  and  it 
applied  to  the  Lord  President  to  ask  if  the  Government 
would  give  it  another  500?.  for  the  purpose  of  sending  artizans 
to  Paris.  The  Lord  President  consented  to  do  so,  and  the  Society 
of  Arts  selected  about  100  artizans  to  go  to  Paris,  each  artizan 
representing  some  branch  of  trade.  I do  not  think  they  selected 
them  on  any  principle  of  nationality,  and  I know  certainly  that 
more  than  one  Irishman  went  there  with  great  satisfaction  to 
himself,  and  wrote  a most  excellent  report  on  coming  back.  That 
was  one  thing  that  was  done.  Another  thing  was  done  by 
another  committee,  though  in  a different  way.  they  applied  to 
the  Lord  President  for  assistance  in  printing  the  reports  of 
the  people  that  they  had  induced  to  go ; and  a grant  of  about 
50?.  Avas  given  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  said  that 
justice  to  Ireland  was  not  done  on  that  occasion.  There  was 
perfect  justice  done  to  Ireland.  From  the  department  itself  a 
payment  was  made  under  certain  rules  to  all  the  teachers  of  art 
and  science  schools,  and  I ha\’e  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  those 
who  came  under  those  conditions,  Avhether  Irish,  or  Scotch,  or 
English,  Avent  to  Paris.  I ha\m  no  doubt  that  the  facts  Avill 
shoAV  that  out  of  the  various  Irish  schools  all  the  masters  Avent 
Avho  found  it  convenient  to  go.  In  fact,  the  statement  is  made 
in  a loose  Avay,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

1051.  Had  the  Department  anything  to  do  Avith  the  selection  of 
the  artizans  Avho  went  to  Paris  ? — Not  a bit. 

1052.  {Professor  Thomson)  A number  of  Avitnesses  the  otiier 
day  said  that  the  art  students  in  Ireland  Avere  under  a great 
disadvantage,  in  case  of  getting  any  exhibition  in  connexion 
Avith  the  art  schools  in  having  to  go  to  London  ? — A great  dis- 
advantage ? 

{Colonel  Lqffan.)  A pecuniary  disadvantage. 

1053.  {Professor  Thomson)  And  also  they  said  they  had  to 
leave  their  houses  to  go  to  London,  and  they  put  great  stress  on 
the  advantage  it  would  be  if  there  were  a training  school  to 
which  they  could  go  in  Dublin.  Three  or  four  Avitnesses  spoke 
very  strongly  on  that  point.  I should  like  to  hear  what  your 
opinion  of  that  is  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  more  is  to  be  seen, 
and  more  is  to  be  learned  in  London  by  the  properly  qualified 
student  than  can  be  seen  or  learned  in  Dublin.  The  case  has 
never  yet  arisen  of  an  Irishman’s  asking  to  be  alloAved  to  go  to 
Dublin  to  get  what  he  could  there  by  studying  at  the  art  school 
in  Dublin.  If  it  should,  I think  in  all  probability  the  Lord 
President  would  say  yes. 

1054.  I think  that  is  not  the  precise  meaning  of  it.  They  say 
that,  in  order  to  complete  the  art  education  of  students  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  attain  the  higliest  position  they  require  to  go  to 
London  — Yes,  and  they  are  paid  for  doing  it. 
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1 055.  Tliey  say  that  it  is  a very  great  disadvantage,  and  that  it  H.  Cok,  Esg., 
would  be  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  the  means  of  getting  the  C.B. 
highest  art  imstruction  in  Dublin  ?— But  you  can't  get  it;  you  21  seises 

can’t  bring  Maclise  here,  or  Foley,  or  the  works  that  they  exhibit.  " 

The  world  settles  tliat  business  for  itself ; and  you  cannot  brino- 
all  you  see  in  London  here,  nor  can  you  bring  over  the  RoyiU 
Academy  and  other  exhibitions  to  Dublin.  If  a student  feels 
himself  aggrieved  because  he  must  go  where  these  things  can  be 
had,  his  expenses  being  paid,  I cannot  see  how  to  deal  with  that 
case.  You  might  as  well  say  that  a man  would  lilce  to  see  St. 

Paul’s,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Regalia,  &c.  without  goino- 
to  London. 


1056.  Then  you  consider  that,  besides  every  other  consideration, 
it  is  a great  advantage  to  them  to  go  to  London  ? — An  unmixed 
advantage.  It  is  such  a comical  objection.  One  really  can  just 
conceive  that  a fond  parent  does  not  like  to  send  his  son  into 
the  world  to  make  his  way,  and  would  rather  have  him  under 
his  mother’s  nose  ; and  you  know  that  he  may  desire  to  have 
the  highest  possible  things  brought  up,  as  it  wmre,  to  his  own 
door,  but  that  is  impracticable.  I recollect,  as  partly  connected 
with  that  kind  of  feeling,  having  had  a great  “jobation  ” given 
to  me  12  years  ago  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  by  a young 
lady,  because  the  department  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  peaches 
for  them  to  draw  from.  People  have  all  kinds  of  “whimsies  ; ” 
and  when  anybody  says  he  wants  all  the  advantages  of  London 
brought  to  Cork  or  Limerick,  I say  there  is  no  human  power 
that  can  accomplish  that.  I cannot  conceive  anything  more 
liberal  than  what  the  arrangements  are  now.  If  a young  man 
or  a young  woman  passes  a certain  grade  of  examination  and 
wishes  to  go  a step  further,  upon  giving  a sufficient  proof,  her 
expenses  are  paid  in  London.  She  gets  a pound  a w'eek  or  more, 
according  to  her  qualification,  in  London,  and  she  sees  the  things 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  London.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  lie 
illogical  to  call  it  a hardship  to  do  that,  and  to  demand  that 
they  should  want  all  these  things  all  brought  to  their  doors.  I 
don’t  understand  it.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  masters,  a 
man  may  take  the  certificate  at  any  place  where  there  is  a 
school  The  school  which  has  trained  him  to  take  that  certificate 


gets  101.,  and  even  if  he  wants  to  learn  something,  which  per- 
haps his  teacher  is  not  accomplished  enough  to  give  him  he  may 
come  to  Dublin.  As  I said  the  application  has  never  been  made, 
hut  if  he  Ciui  get  a certificate  and  likes  to  get  another  at  Dublin, 
I do  not  see  why  he  should  not;  but  if  he  says  that  all  the 
^aching  power  in  England  should  be  brought  to  his  door  at 
Dublin,  Cork,  or  Clonmel,  I say  that  is  rather  impracticable. 

spoke,  in  connexion  with  the  science  schools,  of  the 
special  difficulty  of  maintaining  them  in  Ireland,  in  fact,  you 
doubted  whether  it  was  possible ; what  was  the  cause  of  that 
particular  difiiculty,  may  I ask  ? — The  special  difficulty  is  set 
forth  in  the  appendix  to  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  I would  rather  not  say  harsh  words,  but  you 

22679.  r 
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can  read  it  ail  there  if  you  are  curious  to  make  it  out.  I grieve 
to  say  that  cases  have  arisen  in  connexion  -with  these  examina- 
tions in  Ireland  that  show  a laxity  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
examinations  which  would  place  the  whole  thing  in  jeopardy,  if 
such  laxity  were  persevered  in. 

1058.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  itself  has  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  examinations  ? — I think 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  improve  the  guarantee,  but  it  is 
a question  of  cost.  You  can  find  persons,  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  artisans  and  in  the  promotion  of  science,  who  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  slight  obligations  that  are  imposed 
upon  them,  to  see  that  the  papers  are  fairly  worked,  and 
that  there  is  no  “ cribbing,”  and  that  the  master  is  not  an 
accomplice  in  helping  his  .students  ; and  we  do  find  that  they 
can  do  it.  If  persons  of  distinction,  persons  of  position,  and  such 
people,  will  undertake  that  obligation,  if  even  only  three  people 
will,  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  organize  a staff  of  inspectors. 
It  would  be  nearly  impracticable,  because  you  have  say  300 
classes  all  going  on  simultaneously.  If  you  are  to  do  the  work 
perfectly  you  would  want  at  least  SOO  inspectors  at  the  same 
moment,  all  looking  after  the  work.  W e have  found  that  the 
present  system  is  working  well  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  only  cases  in  which  it  has  not  worked  well  have  arisen  in 
Ireland. 

1059.  Is  it  with  the  same  class  of  teachers  and  in  the  same 
class  of  schools  that  these  science  classes  are  held  in  Ireland 
and  in  England  ? — I apprehend  there  is  no  material  difference. 
I am  not  aware  of  the  local  circumstances  sufficiently  to  pass  a 
general  opinion.  I think  that  in  the  towns  of  Ireland  there  must 
be  three  people  to  be  found,  or  there  ought  to  be,  who  would  see 
that  there  is  no  cheating  going  on.  If  these  cannot  be  found 
Ireland  must  pay  the  penalty. 

1060.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Several  of  the  witnesses  who  were 
examined  on  a previous  occasion,  and  who  gave  their  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Institute,  saw  the 
difficulty  and  the  disadvantage  to  Ireland  which  would  arise  out 
of  separating  the  examinations,  in  the  competition,  of  Ireland  from 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; but  they  seemed  to  think  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  the  system  of  teaching  centralized  in 
Ireland,  and  to  combine  it  with  what  I may  call  the  imperial 
system  of  examination,  and  that  in  this  way  you  would  get  all 
the  benefits  of  local  effort  and  of  general  competition.  Do  you 
think  any  such  scheme  as  that  practicable  ? — I don’t  understand 
it  at  all. 

1061.  As  I understand  them  the  system  would  work  in  this 
way,  that  there  should  be  a department  here  which  should  have 
charge  of  the  technical  or  of  the  art  education  of  all  Ireland,  and 
whose  business  it  should  be  as  far  as  possible  to  stimulate  the 
establishment  of  art  schools  and  the  teaching  of  art  all  over  the 
country,  and  that  the  centre  of  that  department  should  be 
placed  in  Ireland,  and  should  form  a part,  in  fact,  of  their  Irish 
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Institute  ; but  that  the  examinations  should  take  place  as  they  do 
now,  and  thus  that  the  people  who  should  be  taught  in  these 
schools  (undei  what  we  may  call  complete  Irish  management) 
should  compete  in  the  general  examinations  ? — I apprehrad  that 
means,  if  it  means  any  thing,  that  the  schools  under  Irish  manao-e- 
ment  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  the  schools  under 
English  management,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  the 
State  should  pay  all  the  expenses  and  the  locality  none.  If  you  are 
prepared  to  have  a totally  different  system  for  Ireland,  of  course 
you  can  have  it  if  you  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it,  and  you  may, 
after  having  established  it,  bring  the  noses  of  all  the  students  to 
the  same  grindstone  of  examinations,  no  doubt  about  that.  But 
there  are  grave  questions  attached  even  to  that. 

1062.  You  are  not  to  understand  me  as  in  any  way  advo- 
cating the  scheme  ; but  unless  I have  mistaken  the  general  tenor 
of  the  evidence  already  received,  when  we  put  before  the 
witnesses  this  difficulty,  that  if  the  administration  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  for  Ireland  were  localized  in  Dublin,  they 
would  then  cut  themselves  off  from  imperial  competition,  they 
seemed  very  ready,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  to  adopt  this  alter- 
native, and  to  say  that  the  teaching  and  all  the  impulses  to  it 
might  be  centralized  in  Dublin,  but  that  the  students  who  are  so 
taught  might  have  all  the  advantages  of  imperial  competition  ; 
that  was  their  notion  ? — Now  try  and  deal  with  it  from  any 
practical  point.  You  have  got  Mr.  Kedgrave,  suppose  ; you  want 
the  best  man  yoij  can  pay  for.  You  have  got  some  artist  whom 
you  must  pay  sufficiently  to  organize  a course  of  instruction. 
Let  us  assume  for  an  instant  that  the  course  of  instruction  is 
pretty  like  what  is  now  going  on  from  the  London  centre.  He 
organizes  it  for  Ireland,  and  with  slight  differences  offers  it 
to  the  Irish  people,  just  as  London  offers  it  to  the  Irish  people 
now.  And  the  Irish  people  want  to  have  it,  of  course,  inasmuch 
as  they  can  have  it  already  by  existing  rules  as  much  as  they  like  ; 
but  they  want  to  have  it  under  some  other  rules.  The  meaning 
of  it  is,  that  they  want  to  have  it  under  some  regulations  that 
wiU  put  no  obligation  upon  them  to  do  their  part  in  the  business, 
otherwise  I can’t  see  anything  in  it  at  all. 

1063.  The  witnesses  said  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  not 
reel  the  same  confidence  in  the  goodwill  of  a department  to 
stimulate  their  exertions  from  London  as  they  would  in  an  Irish 
Institution  in  Dublin ; they  put  it  on  the  ground  of  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Irish  people,  and  they  said  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  administration  in  Dublin  than  in  London  ; and  when  it 
was  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  effect  of  centralizing  the 
ac  ministration  in  Dublin  would  be  to  cut  off  the  Irish  students 
rom  the  general  competition  of  the  students  from  other  parts  of 
le  empire,  they  said  they  did  not  see  why  that  should  follow, 
ley  suggested  that  the  administration  placed  in  Dublin  might 

ireot  the  education  of  the  students,  but  that  when  they  had  been 
so  e ucated  they  might  join  in  the  general  competition  ? - -But  such 
IS  leir  own  case  now.  It  matters  not  whether  it  emanates  from 
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Dublin  or  from  London.  They  get  certain  state  payments.  Ii 
you  want  different  state  payment.s,  I understand  a different 
system  ; but  if  you  want  the  same  state  payments,  you  don’t 
want  an  officer  here  to  be  asking  the  people  to  take  tliern.  Yon 
min-ht,  if  you  pleased,  send  a missionary  all  round  Ireland  to 
explain  the  system,  and  talk  to  the  people,  and  try  to  get  it  np. 
That  is  the  utmost  that  you  could  do,  assuming  that  your  rules  were 
the  same.  But  then  I see  this  clearly,  that  if  you  have  a centre 
in  Dublin  to  act  as  missionary,  because  that  is  all  he  could  do,  and 
to  get  up  more  schools  than  exist  now,  these  schools  for  tlie  most 
part  not  being  in  populous  places,  and  not  being  much  supported 
l)y  people  Avho  would  pay  for  them,  must  take  up  a comparatively 
low  position,  and  would  make  little  progress  in  the  way  of  art. 
And  then  what  would  happen  ? Instead  of  having  a fair  com- 
petition, you  would  send  up  a lot  of  drawings  and  things  of  that 
sort  for  Ireland  which  would  get  no  prizes,  and  there  w ould  be  a 
howl  that  Ireland  was  unjustly  treated.  You  should  understand 
that  the  pi-esent  system  is  such  that  you  or  anybody  wdiatever 
by  following  certain  rules  common  to  every  place  may  have  as 
much  of  it  as  you  like.  If  you  say  that  the  system  won’t  answer 
in  Ireland,  that  is,  that  schools  won’t  establish  themselves,  my 
answer  is,  that  in  large  places  they  do  establish  themselves,  and 
if  they  don’t  establish  themselves  in  small  places,  it  is  because  the 
small  places  cannot  support  them.  They  cannot  find  premises, 
they  cannot  find  teachers  who  would  remain  with  them,  because 
those  teachers  would  get  no  income  and  would  be  starved.  If  you 
say  that  despite  of  the  locality  being  few  in  population,  being 
poor  and  unable  to  find  premises,  you  should  adopt  some  system 
of  a character  different  from  that  which  enables  everybody  to  be 
judge  of  his  own  affaii-s,  and  should  undertake  to  pay  niasteis 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  dwell  in  poor  places  that  have  no 
students,  why  what  a profligate  waste  of  public  money  it  would 
be  ! It  is  a huzy  idea,  which  has  no  common  sense  in  it,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  say  at  once,  “You  must  pay  the  whole 
expenses  of  everything,  and  give  us  a totally  different  system,  at 
the  cost  not  of  Ireland  but  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

1064.  Your  principle  then,  I understand,  is  to  help  those  who 
help  themselves  r — Yes,  those  who  take  the  initiative  themselves, 

1065.  Does  the  initiative  never  come  from  your  Department? 
— Never. 

1066.  The  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  witnesses  was,  that 
in  Great  Britain  the  existence  of  art  schools  depended  on  the  ini- 
tiative being  taken  by  the  Department,  and  on  the  Government 
fostering  and  cherishing  such  schools,  while  the  Government  never 
exercised  the  same  fostering  influence  on  the  Irish  schools ; but 
do  I understand  you  to  say'  that  no  such  influence  as  that  is 
exerted  ? — N ever. 

1067.  {Oapt.  Donnelly)  Are  y'ou  aw'are  that  the  organizing 
teacher  of  the  Department  has  paid  prolonged  visits  to  Ireland?— 
Yes.  My  impression  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  population 
there  are  more  science  schools  in  Ireland  than  there  are  m 
England. 
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1068.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Have  you  any  organizer  for  art 
schools? — No. 

1069.  No  such  person  ? — Well,  Mr.  Buckraaster  advocates  the 
night  schools  for  teaching  drawing,  and  helps  localities  to  get 
them  ; but  if  a place  desires  to  have  an  art  school,  after  having 
made  its  Avants  known  in  the  due  official  way,  if  itsAvants  further 
information,  we  send  an  inspector  who  goes  and  gives  them  a 
talk,  but  they  must  first  give  an  invitation  to  him  to  come. 

1070.  What  is  the  function  of  the  organizing  teacher  or  master? 
— His  business  is,  when  a locality  cannot  sufficiently  interpret 
the  red  tape  of  the  directories,  to  go  there  and  give  a popular 
explanation  and  remove  difficulties. 

1071 . But  he  does  not  go  doAvn  unless  there  has  previously  been 
an  application  from  the  locality? — No,  certainly  not. 

1072.  {Capt.  Donnelly.)  When  a locality  does  apply,  are  not 
all  his  travelling  and  other  expenses  paid  for  him  ? — Yes. 

1073.  {The  Pev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Can  vou  tell  us  hoAV  many 
science  schools  and  how  many  art  schools  there  are  in  Ireland  ? — 
There  are  76  science  schools  or  classes,  five  art  schools,  and  two 
night  classes  for  drawing  (See  Appendix  F.,  pp.  628  and  631.) 

1074).  (Mr.  Ha')fiilton.)  Did  you  say  that  there  was  only  one 
art  school  in  Dublin  and  another  in  Cork? — No,  the  night  class 
for  teaching  drawing  is  a grade  below  the  full-fledged  art  school. 
There  is  an  art  school  in  Cork,  another  in  Limerick;  there  is 
one  at  Clonmel ; in  Dublin  we  know  that  there  two,  the  model 
and  the  school  of  art  proper : in  Belfast  I apprehend  it  is  only 
a night  class.  They  had  an  art  school  at  one  time  there,  Avhen 
they  received  the  grant  of  oOOZ.,  but  when  the  Avhole  system  of 
subsidy  was  Avithdrawn  Belfast  gave  up  its  school,  and  they 
have  only  a night  class  now.  They  have  an  art  school  in  Water- 
ford. In  fiict  there  are  many  places  in  Ireland  Avhere  they  might 
have  night  schools  if  they  Avere  Avilling,  but  there  are  few 
more  places  that  could  support  art  schools  besides  those  that  now 
have  them. 

1075.  Then  is  it  a misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the  science 
schools  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  art  schools  in  Ireland, 
in  proportion  to  Avhat  might  be  expected  ? — The  science  schools 
are  more  numerous  than  the  art  schools. 

1076.  Can  you  explain  that  preponderance? — The  one  can  be 
started  for  a couple  of  pounds.  A science  class  can  be  started 
■virtually  Avithout  any  capital,  Avhereas  an  art  school  requires 
special  premises  not  to  be  used  for  other  purposes,  together  with 
an  apparatus  more  or  less  costly,  special  fittings,  special  desks,  and 
a special  mode  of  lighting.  That  explains  Avhy  the  science  schools 
are  more  numerous  than  the  art. 

1077.  Is  it  a question  then  of  money  ; is  the  one  more  easily 
started  on  that  ground  than  the  other  ? — There  is  another  element 
of  difference.  The  person  certificated  in  science  may  be  a drug- 
gist’s apprentice,  or  he  may  be  an  amateur  Avho  dabbles  in  zoology 
or  botany,  or  anything  else,  and  Avho  may  like  to  teach  upon  the 
chance  of  getting  from  lOL  to  4:01.  for  doing  it,  being  supported 
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in  tile  day  by  his  usual  avocations.  The  art  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a man  wholly  engaged  in  drawing,  and  unless  there  is  a 
population  to  be  taught  by  him  and  to  pay  him  in  a locality,  of 
course  he  won’t  establish  himself  there.  But  the  night  class  for 
teaching  drawing  is  a simple  affair.  I should  say  that  any  town 
in  Ireland  that  has  a population  of  2,000  people,  or  less,  could 
have,  if  it  were  so  minded,  a night  class  for  teaching  drawing  to 
the  artizans.  Night  classes  for  art  and  the  science  classes  are  on 
the  same  level,  nearly,  in  point  of  expense. 

1078.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Do  you  connect  in  your  mind 
at  all  the  facility  for  starting  science  schools  with  the  laxity  that 
has  turned  out  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  examinations  ? No, 
I see  no  particular  connexion  between  them. 

1079.  What  punishment  has  been  passed  upon  the  localities 
in  which  such  malpractices  existed  at  examinations? — Where 
the  teacher  was  a particeps  criminis  he  was  turned  off^  the  roll 
of  certificated  teachers.  Where  the  secretary  made  a mistake,  of 
course  all  you  could  say  was  that  you  could  not  recognize  the 
school. 

1080.  Then  jmu  have  no  security  that  the  same  malpractices 
will  not  occur  by  the  same  persons,  in  the  same  localities,  next 
year? — Not  good  security. 

1081.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  Ireland 
the  science  schools  are  in  a great  measure  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  School  teachers,  or  at  least  that  a very  large  number  of 
them  are  ? — I have  reason  to  think  so. 

1082.  Do  you  think  it  a good  plan  that  the  National  School 
teachers  should  be  paid  on  results,  according  to  your  system,  hy 
your  Department,  and  that  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  paid 
by  the  National  Board  under  quite  a different  system  ? — I have 
some  doubts  about  it. 

1083.  (Oapt.  Donnelly)  Is  it  not  a matter  for  the  National 
Board  to  interfere  and  see  that  their  own  teachers  do  not  go  wrong? 
— I think  so.  The  principle  of  the  Department  has  been  merely 
to  look  at  the  sciences  to  be  taught,  and  to  obedience  to  a few 
simple  rules.  The  system  of  national  education  being  different 
in  Ireland  from  what  it  is  in  England,  I daresay  it  is  possible 
that  some  modification  or  change  might  be  expedient.  I am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  control  of  the  science  teaching- 
had  better  be  coupled  with  the  primary  education  in  Ireland. 

1084.  {Professor  Thomson)  Don’t  you  think  it  might  be 
demoralizing  in  its  effect  on  the  action  of  those  National  Schools 
to  have  a system  by  which  such  a direct  advantage  may  be 
derived  from  collusion  with  the  pupils  of  all  kinds  ? — Experience 
has  shown  that  the  present  system  is  liable  to  wrong  things 
in  Ireland  ; and  if  these  continue  it  will  make  the  system  as  at 
present  organized  impossible.  Then  w'ill  come  the  question, 
what  is  to  be  substituted  in  its  place  ? It  does  seem,  that  as  the 
teachers  in  Ireland  are  much  more  directly  under  tlie  autliority 
of  the  National  Board  here  than  the  teachers  in  England  are 
under  the  Education  Department,  the  teachers  in  England  being 
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under  tlie  local  committees  of  the  places,  some  difference  of 
administration  may  be  necessary. 

1085.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much 
chance  for  science  if  the  teaching  of  it  were  transferred  to  the 
National  Board  in  Ireland? — The  National  Board,  as  I under- 
stand, is  a mixed  body  ; if  there  be  no  man  of  science  or  person 
having  an  interest  in  science  on  the  National  Board,  would  not 
science  run  a great  risk  of  being  extinguished  ? I am  afraid 
it  would. 

1086.  {Gaijt.  Donnelly)  Supposing  that  the  payments  on 
results  of  National  School  teachers  lead  to  mischief,  would  it  not 
sufficiently  meet  the  case  for  the  National  Board  to  put  restric- 
tions on  their  teachers  teaching  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment?— Perhaps.  It  is  clear  that  there  ought  to  be  some  unity 
of  action  between  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the 
National  Board.  There  was  formerly  in  the  case  of  drawing  in 
the  Model  Schools. 

1087.  {Professor  Thomson.')  What  guarantee  have  the  com- 
mittee who  are  responsible  that  the  pupils  who  are  sitting  in  the 
room  at  an  examination  are  the  same  individuals  as  the  names 
which  you  have  on  the  list  ? — In  many  cases  the  clergyman 
and  the  .magistrate,  and  some  others,  certify  that  they  are. 
Supposing  some  person  comes  in  who  is  not  the  person  whose 
ncame  is  down,  that  would  be  a case  in  which  you  could  indict 
the  party.  That  it  may  be  done  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  heard 
whispers  ; but  of  course  if  you  cannot  believe  the  word  of  the 
chairman  or  secretary  under  his  handwriting,  and  perhaps 
somebody  else  too,  I don’t  know  where  you  are. 

1088.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Do  you  think  it  at  all  likely  that 
the  primary  division  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
would  ever  have  established  in  Great  Britain  any  such  system  of 
science  examinations  or  science  teaching  as  has  been  established 
b}-  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art? — I think  it  unlikely, 
unless  some  Lord  President  had  been  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
it,  and  had  directed  that  it  should  be  done,  in  which  case  I have 
no  doubt  that  most  implicit  obedience  would  have  been  given  to 
his  orders.  But,  if  I apprehend  the  scope  of  the  question  rightly, 
it  is  this,  is  it  likely  that  a department  charged  with  doing  one 
thing  will  be  much  disposed  to  undertake  another  thing  ? That, 
as  I understand,  depends  upon  orders  from  head-quarters. 

1089.  Does  the  division  of  the  Education  Department  to  which  I 
refer  encourage  schoolmasters  who  come  under  its  jurisdiction  in 
teaching  science,  or  does  it  throw  any  difficulties  in  their  way  ? — I 
think  at  the  present  time  there  is  tolerable  freedom.  In  early 
times,  evembefore  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was  established, 
the  policy  of  the  Education  Department  was  to  teach  a good  many 
things,  or  encourage  the  teaching  of  a good  many  things,  more 
than  latterly  under  the  revised  code  they  do.  When  the  pay- 
ments to  the  teachers  more  directly  emanated  from  the  Depart- 
ment than  the  committees,  the  primary  Department  was  naturally 
very  jealous  to  see  that  it  got  its  money’s  worth  ; and  the  scope 
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of  tlie  policy  at  that  time  did  not  admit  of  entertaining  tlie 
teaching  of  science  or  othei’  things.  Science  was  rather  viewed 
until  lately  as  a sort  of  competition  for  the  attention  of  the 
master,  and  some  restrictions  existed.  That  has  never  been  the 
case  "with  drawing,  because  the  primary  Department  has  always 
considered  drawing  as  auxiliary  to  writing,  and  therefore  there 
has  been  no  such  difficulty  as  the  question  points  to.^ 

1090.  Was  there  not  at  one  time  a distinct  prohibition  against 
the  schoolmasters  who  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  primary 
Department  teaching  science  ? — Yes,  for  they  had  pupil  teachers, 
with  whom  it  was  supposed  that  they  wein  wholly  engaged,  after 
having  taught  the  childien. 

1091.  {The  Rev.  Bv.  Haughton.')  Have  you  not  given  as  part  of 
your  evidence  that  you  thought  there  ought  to  be  a national 
training  school  for  music  established  in  London  which  should 
have  a branch  affiliated  to  it  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

1092.  In  preference  to  a quasi-national  institution  of  the  same 
kind  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

1093.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  constitution  or  work- 
ing of  the  Irish  Academy  of  Music  ? — Imperfectly.  I know  its 
object. 

1094.  Could  such  an  institution  as  it  is  afford  assistance  in  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a plan  ? — I think  so. 

1095.  You  think  their  organization  might  be  made  useiul  in 
canying  out  the  details  of  such  a plan  ? — Certainl}^.  I think  yon 
would  have  to  adopt  a somewhat  analogous  course  to  that  adopted 
with  other  societies.  You  v/ould  have  to  pay  a definite  sum  for 
a definite  administration ; and  then,  if  a number  of  gentlemen 
liked  to  be  together  to  superintend  the  business,  I think  it  would 
"be  convenient. 

1096.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Irish  Academy  of  Music  have  tbe 
confidence  of  certainly  a very  large  portion  of  the  musical  public 
of  Dublin? — I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

1 097.  And  you  think  that  their  organization  would  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  a provincial  branch  of  a national  training 
school  in  London  ? — I think  so.  In  fact  I think  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a sort  of  quasi-popular  body  to  do  that  kind  of  work 
which  will  have  to  be  done.  I conceive  that  the  primary  work 
of  a musical  academy  in  Dublin  would  be  to  find  out  in  ail  parts 
of  Ireland,  by  means  of  examinations,  those  persons  that  had 
musical  aptitudes,  and  then  to  cultivate  those  musical  aptitudes  as 
far  as  they  reasonably  could.  By  “ reasonably  I mean  that  jnu 
could  hardly  defend  an  institution  in  Dublin  with  the  cost  of  a 
great  staff’  of  teachers  to  teach  every  instrument,  as  you  would 
have  to  import  them.  There  are  certain  instruments  which 
could  he  taught,  and  singing  which  could  he  taught,  which 
would  bring  the  students  on  far  indeed.  And  then,  in  my 
opinion,  the  right  thing  would  be  to  perpeti’ate  what  seems  to 
be  such  a cruelty,  namely,  to  take  the  • student  to  a higher 
establishment  to  be  polished  a little  more.  That  will  have  to 
be  provided  for  by  State  funds.  The  only  reason  for  having 
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tlie  national  training  school  for  music  in  London  i.s,  that  the 
ways  of  the  world  have  already  established  there  the  greatest 
number  of  most  competent  teaehers,  and  that  there  is  the  greatest 
opportuni  ty  of  hearing  the  best  music.  Of  course  it  may  be  a 
great  grievance  to  have  to  come  there  for  it,  but  you  cannot 
take  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  Italian  Operas,  the 
Philharmonic,  and  other  musical  societies  to  everybody’s  door. 

1098.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Irish  Academy  of  Music 
should  not  receive  at  once  State  aid,  without  waiting  for  the 
establishment  of  a central  institution  in  London  ? — Provided  that 
the  Irish  Academy  of  Music  would  submit  itself  to  the  necessary 
rules  in  receiving  public  money,  and  would  do  the  sort  of  thing 
which  it  ought,  I should  see  a great  advantage  in  trying  the 
system  I have  alluded  to,  of  finding  out  the  musical  talent  of  the 
country  experimentally,  through  the  existing  Irish  Academy. 


Tuesday,  22nd  September  1868. 

Present : 

The  MAKQIJIS  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Chair. 
George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Haughton,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Colonel  Laffan. 

Professor  Wyville  Thomson. 

Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary). 


John  Rutherford  D’Olier,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Larv,  examined. 

1099.  (Ghairman.)  Are  you  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — Yes. 

1100.  Have  you  acted  on  the  committees  of  the  society? — I 
have  acted  on  different  committees. 

1101.  What  position  do  jmu  hold  at  present? — I am  at  present 
a member  of  the  council,  acting  only  on  the  finance  committee, 
which  is  not  a standing  committee  of  the  society,  but  a committee 
of  council. 

1102.  Will  you  state  tire  objects  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? 
— According  to  the  charter  it  is  for  the  promotion  of  husbandry 
and  other  useful  arts  in  Ireland,  as  stated  in  the  commencement 
of  the  charter,  which  embraced  a great  many  objects  which  have 
latterly  been  reduced,  the  educational  department  which  the 
society  enjoyed  in  former  times  having  been  latterly  removed. 

1103.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
at  present? — They  manage  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  Glasnevin^ 
the  Government  School  of  Ai-t,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
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J.  R D’Olier,  the  Library,  and  the  Agricultural  Department,  which  is  not  sus- 
tained  at  present  by  the  Government,  I am  sorry  to  say,  within 
the  last  year  and  a half  the  grant  which  the  Government  used  to 

22  bept.  1868.  Paviug  been  withdrawn.  It  is  now  solely  maintained  out 

of  the  private  funds  of  the  Society, 

1104.  Are  all  the  other  branches  supported  by  the  Government 

o-rant  ? No  ; it  carries  on  other  functions  which  are  not  supported 

by  any  Government  grant,  but  out  ol  its  own  private  funds.  It 
holds  examinations  for  certifica  tes  of  merit  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
examining  young  men  and  giving  them  certificates  according  as 
it  finds  them  qualified  ; and  there  are  scientific  meetings  of  the 
society  once  a month  in  the  evening  for  the  discussion  of  scientific 
subjects. 

1105.  What  I allude  to  are  the  objects  that  you  mentioned  at  first, 
the  library  and  the  Schools  of  Art,  are  they  entirely  maintained 
out  of  the  Government  grant  ?— The  School  of  Art  is  supposed 
to  be  self-supporting,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  really  is  not,  because 
the  society  is  obligecl  to  supplement  it.  Our  contribution  is  from 
1001.  to  2001.  a year  as  the  case  may  be,  according  as  the  funds 
require  to  be  augmented.  The  library,  also,  is  supported  partly 
by  the  Government  and  partly  out  of  the  private  funds  of  the 
society.  It  is  obliged  to  supplement  the  Government  grant  to 
the  library  by  1001.  a year. 

1106.  State  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  society  1 — It  holds 
its  position  by  a charter,  dated  1749,  I thinh,  and  also  a .supple- 
mental charter  was  granted  to  the  society,  about  four  years  since. 
If  you  will  allow  me  I will  read  a paragraph  or  two  from  these 
charters : — “ George  the  2nd.  By  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Whereas 
“ several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
“ members  of  the  Dublin  Society,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
" the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  society,  have  by  their  petitions 
“ to  you,  as  our  Ifieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of 
“ Ireland  stated  that  having  observed  vast  tracts  of  land  and  hog 
“ in  the  said  kingdom  uncultivated,  and  a general  want  of  skill 
“ and  industry  in  the  inhabitants  to  improve  them,  they  formed 
“ themselves  into  a voluntary  association,  by  the  name  of  the 
“ Dubin  Society  for  promoting  Husbandry  and  other  useful  Arts 
“ in  our  said  Kingdom,  and  have  at  their  own  expense  made 
“ many  experiments,  and  pursued  useful  observations  and  instriie- 
“ tions  for  raising  flax,  draining  bogs,  improving  uncultivated 
'■  lands,  and  distributing  considerable  sums  of  money  in  premiums 
“ to  the  most  deserving,  whereby  a spirit  of  industry  and  emula- 
“ tion  has  been  roused,  and  great  hopes  conceived  that  much 
“ greater  effects  must  arise  therefrom,  tending  further  to  civilize 
" the  natives  of  the  said  kingdom,  and  render  them  well  affected 
“ towards  us  and  our  royal  family,  and  more  able  to  contribute 
“ to  the  increase  of  the  revenue  and  the  support  of  the  e.stabhsh- 
“ ment  of  our  said  kingdom,”  That  is  the  preamble  of  the 
Charter.  “ And  that  divers  of  our  good  subjects  are  willing  to  cou- 
“ tribute  large  sums  of  money  for  the  good  ends  and  purposes  afore- 
“ said:  but  that  the  said  voluntary  society  are  not  capable  in  law 
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“ of  talcing  and  receiving  sucli  contributions,  or  of  carrying  these 
“ good  intentions  effectually  into  execution  unless  they  be  incor- 
“ porated  by  our  Royal  Charter  for  the  ends  and  purposes  in  the 
“ said  petition  mentioned,  with  such  clauses,  powers,  jurisdictions, 
“ and  authorities  as  are  usually  contained  in  charters  of  a like 
" nature  ; and  whereas  you  did  by  your  order  bearing  date  the  12th 
“ day  of  April  1748,  refer  the  said  petition  to  our  Attorney  and 
“ Solicitor  General  of  that  kingdom  to  examine  and  con.sider  the 
“ allegations  of  the  said  petition,  and  to  report  unto  you  whether 
“ it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  grant  the  Charter  thereby  desired 
“ we,  by  their  report,  bearing  date  the  22d  day  of  January  1749, 
“ aa-e  of  opinion  that  the  granting  of  such  a Charter  as  is  desired 
“ will  be  of  great  benefit  and  advantage  to  that  our  kingdom. 
“ We  therefore,  being  graciously  pleased  to  encourage  so  laudable 
“ an  undertaking,  know  ye  that  we  of  our  special  grace,  certain 
“ knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  aud  consent 
“ of  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Viceroy  and  Councillor, 
" William,  Earl  of  Harrington,  Lord  Lieutenant  General,  aud 
“ General  Governor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  according  to 
“ the  tenor  and  effects  of  our  letters  under  our  privy  signet  seal  aud 
“ sign  manual,  bearing  date  at  our  Court  of  St,  James,  the  20th 
“ day  of  February  1749-50  in  the  2.3rd  year  of  our  reign,  and 
“ now  enrolled  in  the  rolls  of  our  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  the 
“ said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  have  willed,  ordained,  constituted, 
“ and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
“ successors,  do,  will,  ordain,  constitute,  declare,  aud  grant  to  our 
“ well-beloved  cousin  and  councillor  William,  Earl  of  Harrington, 
" Lord  Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,” 
&c.  The  charter  was  granted  in  pursuance  of  that  requisition  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1107.  (Professor  Huxley.')  Then  it  appears  that  the  society 
existed  for  some  time  before  the  Charter  was  granted? — Yes, 
it  did. 

1108.  Do  you  know  when  the  society  rvas  first  set  on  foot  ? — 
Yes,  in  1731. 

1109.  (Mr.  Hamilton^)  I find  in  a pamphlet*  which  I have  in 
my  hands  this  passage : — “ The  few  native  artists  in  Dublin 
“ associated  together  early  in  that  century.  The  Dublin  Society, 

established  in  1731,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
“ factures,  felt  soon  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts  as 

necessary  adjuncts  to  their  ulterior  objects.  They  advertised, 

,1  ^ f 29,  offering  premiums  for  encouraging  new  inventions  in 

architecture,  and  painting,  and  sculpture  in  this  kingdom.”  Can 
you  state  whether  the  records  of  the  society  establish  the  accuracy 
of  that  statement,  that  is,  that  so  long  ago  as  1739,  befoi'e  their 
charter  was  granted,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  fine 
arts,  viz.,  architecture,  jiainting,  and  sculpture  ? — I think  I can 
throw  some  light  upon  that.  I will,  with  your  permission,  read 


J.  It.  D’Olier, 
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the  followino-  from  the  memovandum  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society- 
relative  to  “schools  of  art:— “The  Royal  Dublin  Society  v'as 
“ founded  so  early  as  1731,  and  ivas  incorporated  by  rop 
“ cliai’ter  in  174:9.  It  claims  to  be  the  fiisb  body  m the  United 
“ Kino-doin  to  o-ffer  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  drawing, 

“ and  premiums  for  art.  The  early  premiums  oftered  for  drawing 
“ by  the  society  were  not  limited  to  students  of  ait,  but  were 
“ available  to  the  public  at  large,  artists  and  amateurs  mdiscn- 
“ minately,  and  were  liberally  distributed  amongst  the  pupils  of 
“ a private  school,  kept  by  Mr.  West,  in  Georges  Lane.  Con- 
“ siieriiio-  that  the  establishment  of  a public  free  drawing  school 
“ would  tend  to  promote  the  advance  of  the  arts,  the  society  built 
“ a large  room  in  the  year  1749,  suitable  for  such  a purpose  m 
“ their  premises  in  Shaw’s  Court,  Dame  Street  Dublin  ; and  he 
“ example  thus  set  was  soon  followed  by  the  Society  foi  the 
“ Encoiir,agement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  in 
“ London,  now  known  as  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  early  premiums 
“ awarded  were  distributed  to  the  pupils  at  the  Parliament 
“ House,  in  Dublin.  The  schools  were  established  in  tlm  year 
“ 1749  and  were  called  the  drawing  schools  of  the  Dublin 

“ Society  ■ and  from  the  date  of  their  establishment  they  received 

- an  annuk  grant  from  the  Irish  Parliament  of  5001.  wMch  was 
“ continued  for  105  years.  In  1849  an  additional  grant  of  oOOi. 

“ was  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London,  upon  the  amalga- 
“ mation  of  the  old  schools,  whose  aim  was  chi^y  high  art 
“ education,  with  the  newly  instituted  Schools  of  Design  which 
“ had  for  their  object  more  particularly  the  application  ot  art  to 

“ manufactures.”  n • 

1110  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  I find  this  statement— that  In  then 
“ minutes  of  April  the  18th,  1766,  it  ‘ was  ordered  that  the 
“ ‘ Society  of  Artists  be  requested  to  draw  up  a set  ot  premiums 
“ ‘to  be 'offered  by  the  Dublin  Society  for  the  encouragement 
“ ‘ of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  ; under  such  regii- 
“ ‘ lations  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Society  of  Artists  shall 
“ ‘ think  will  best  answer  that  purpose  and  that  ‘ the  same  be 
“ ‘ laid  before  the  Society  for  their  consideration.’  The  premiums 
“ so  suggested  were  adopted,  and  were  for  years  adjudicatel 
“ by  the  artists  whose  names  are  recorded  at  each  distribution 
Can  you  state  whether  the  records  of  your  society  corroborate 
that  statement  1 — I have  not  seen  that  book  at  all  before,  but  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Mulvany  is  borne  out  in  making  the  statement. 

1111.  Could  you  ascertain  by  reference  to  the  minutes  ol 
the  society  whether  the  statement  is  correct  or  not*— Un- 
doubtedly. This  document  merely  goes  to  the  constitution  o 
the  schools  from  an  early  date.  I may  be  allowed  to  sta,te  diM 
the  committee  which  manages  these  schools  is  very  anxious  ^ 
have  a museum  of  ornamental  art  established,  and  for  that  pui- 
pose  has  applied  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  a specia 

^Tu2.  (Professor  Huxky.)  What  other  purposes  did  the  society 
originally  endeavour  to  carry  out  besides  the  encouragemen 
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Art,  because  T think  that  was  only  one  side  of  their  activit}^ 
Going  as  far  back  as  before  they  got  their  charter,  can  you  tell 
ITS  what  they  were  doing  then? — I suspect  that  they  w'ere  chiefly 
confined  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

1113.  Have  you  no  record  on  that  point,  or  can  you  tell  us? — 
.Mo  doubt  there  are  records  in  existence  from  the  very  earliest 
institution  of  the  society,  but  I am  not  exactly  able  myself  at 
present  to  state. 

Ill 4 To  what  objects  besides  the  promotion  of  art  did  the 
society  devote  itself  before  it  procured  its  charter?— (TAe  witness 
undertook  to  siii^ply  an  answer.  See  Aj'^j^endix  G.,  p.  632.) 

1115.  Can  you  state  from  what  sources  the  funds  of  the  society 
were  obtained  before  it  procured  its  charter  ? — By  tlie  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members  elected,  and  a grant  of  500?.  annually 
from  the  privy  purse. 

1116.  And  from  no  other  sources  ? — From  no  other  sources  that 
I am  aware  of. 

1 117.  Shall  you  be  able  to  give  us  information  about  that  point 
in  your  statement  ? — Yes. 

1118.  Shall  you  be  able  to  supply  us  with  information  as  to 
whether  the  Irish  parliament  made  grants  for  any  other  purposes 
besides  the  500?.  to  the  schools? — Yes,  I shall. 

1119.  Can  you  toll  us  what  course  the  society  pursued  after  it 
obtained  its  charter  ? — They  pursued  the  carrying  out  of  hus- 
bandry, agriculture,  and  the  Schools  of  Art,  and  from  time  to 
time  other  functions  were  added,  such  as  the  library  and  the 
botanic  gardens,  and  professors  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
other  branches  of  science. 

1120.  Can  you  tell  us  in  how  many  branches  the  society  estab- 
lished professorships,  and  when  they  were  established? — That 
I can  furnish  you  with,  but  from  immediate  memory  I cannot. 

1121.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Did  they  teach  botany,  che- 
mistry, mineralogy,  veterinary  surgery,  agricultural  chemistr}', 
natural  philosophy,  and,  in  modern  times,  geology,  zoolog}^  and 
anatomy  in  connexion  with  the  Fine  Arts  ? — Yes ; there  is  an 
honorary  lecturer  in  Fine  Arts. 

1122.  Did  they  teach  French  literature  ?—  There  were  voluntary 
lectures  in  French  literature,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boyal 
Dublin  Society. 

1123.  "Will  you  undertake  to  complete  the  list  of  functions? — 
Yes. 

1124  {Professor  Huxley)  Did  the  society  pay  the  different 
professors? — Yes;  some.  There  were  some  honorary  professors 
who  volunteered  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures,  and  of  course  they 
were  not  paid. 

1125.  Were  these  lectures  given  in  the  society’s  rooms  in 
Dublin  ? — They  were  given  in  the  theatre  of  the  Koyal  Dublin 
Society. 

1126.  Had  the  society  any  organization  for  the  giving  ot 
lectures  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Ireland? — Yes;  it  used  to 
send  its  professors  occasionally  through  the  provincial  towns. 
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1127.  Did  they  bear  the  expense  of  sending  the  professors?— 
The  society  bore  the  expense. 

1128.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Havghton.)  Did  not  the  town  pay  a 
portion  of  the  expense  j was  not  the  town  that  subscribed  a 
certain  amount  of  money  entitled  to  call  for  the  lecturer  ? Dr. 
Haughton  has  stated  it  correctly. 

1129.  They  did  not  pay  half  the  expense,  but  there  was  always 
a guarantee  of  bond  fides  ?-~Yes;  a certain  amount  should  be 
forthcoming,  and  then  the  society  paid  their  professor  aftenrards 
for  going  down. 

1130.  {Professor  Huxley?)  In  fact  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
adopted  the  principle  which  is  now  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  of  helping  those  who  helped  themselves  ?— 
Quite  so. 

1131.  {Mr.  Hamilton?)  Can  you  ascertain  whether  or  not  at 
the  time  of  the  union  there  was  an  understanding  or  stipulation 
that  there  was  to  be  an  increased  grant  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — I can. 

1132.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  You  are  aware  that  from  some 
cause,  I suppose  from  taste  on  the  part  of  the  earlier  members  of 
the  society,  mineralogy  acquired  great  development  from  the 
society  ? — I am. 

1133.  You  have  seen  the  collection  of  minerals  called  the 
Leskean  collection  1 — I have. 

1134.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commission  under  what  circum- 
stances the  society  acquired  that,  how  it  was  procured  by  the 
society  ; was  it  by  a grant  from  the  Irish  parliament  ?— By  a 
grant  of  1,300Z.  from  the  Irish  parliament  to  the  society  for  its 
purchase. 

1153.  You  have  also  seen  Baron  Joy’s  collection  of  minerals?— 
That  was  a bequest  by  Baron  Joy  to  the  society. 

1136.  You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  in  addition  to  these  two 
great  collections  of  minerals,  there  was  a third  collection  called  the 
General  Collection  of  Minerals  ? — Yes. 

1137.  Who  was  the  person  that  formed  that,  or  arranged  it?— 
Sir  Charles  Gieseckd. 

1138.  These  three  collections  of  minerals  have  been  amalga- 
mated into  one  recently  ? — Yes. 

1139.  And  form  now  the  general  collection? — The  general  col- 
lection of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

1140.  You  are  aware,  I presume,  that  there  are  two  distinct 
catalogues  of  the  Leskean  collection  and  of  the  general  collection? 

. — Yes. 

1 141.  And  I suppose  the  society,  if  it  had  funds,  would  consider 
it  desirable  to  form  a catalogue  of  the  whole  united  collections  ?— 
No  doubt  it  would;  very  desirable  indeed. 

1142.  Other  branches  of  the  museum  received  aid  from  time  to 
time  ; there  is  a collection  of  shells,  I think,  in  the  museum, 
which  was  presented  to  it? — I am  not  able  to  give  the  com- 
missioners much  information  in  detail  on  these  matters. 
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1H3,  I only  want  to  bring  out  the  general  points.  Has  J.  JR.  JD’Olier, 
Trinity  College  ever  given  anything  to  the  museum?— On 
several  occasions.  ^ 

1144.  The  Zoological  Society  has  presented  or  deposited  very  

valuable  specimens,  including  a plesiosaurus? — They  are,  sir, 

very  valuable. 

1145.  The  late  Mr.  Warren,  Admiral  Jones,  and  other  private 
persons  have  from  time  to  time  presented  valuable  donations  to 
the  society  ? — Yes,  Admiral  Jones  has  given  a very  large  donation. 

1146.  The  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland  lias  also,  I believe, 
deposited  its  birds  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? 

— It  has. 

1147.  Have  these  deposits  been  made  in  the  way  of  a dona- 
tion, or  merely  as  deposits  ? — They  are  by  way  of  deposit ; but 
virtually  they  may  be  considered  as  a donation  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

114S.  Suppose  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  away  the  property 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  do  you  think  the  Zoological  Society 
would  consider  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  had  a right  to  part  with 
them  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

1149.  In  such  a case  they  would  reassert  their  right  to  the 
collection  ? — They  would. 

1150.  Then  they  are  only  deposits? — They  are  certainly  only 
deposits. 

1151.  And  I presume  the  collection  of  fishes  deposited  by  Trinity 
College  is  in  the  same  way  ? — Held  upon  the  same  trust. 

1 162.  That  the  donors,  in  fact,  retain  a certain  right  and  control 
over  the  specimens  ; they  gave  them  for  a certain  purpose,  and 
would  have  a right  to  resume  them  if  they  were  diverted  from 
that  purpose  ? — Surely. 

1153.  Has  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  presented  or  deposited 
objects  in  that  way  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — Yes,  I 
think  it  has. 

1154.  The  museums,  then,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  have 
grown  partly  from  private  funds,  partly  from  purchase,  partly 
from  public  grants  of  money  made  by  the  Irish  or  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  partly  from  donations  in  the  nature  of  deposits 
made  by  public  societies  and  private  individuals  ? — Quite  so. 

1155.  The  society  possesses  two  collections  in  the  nature  of  a 
museum ; it  has  a natural  history  collection  ? — Yes,  and  it  has  an 
ethnological  collection. 

1156.  Has  it  not  also  an  agricultural  museum? — Yes. 

1157.  All  these  collections  were  derived  from  various  sources  in 
the  manner  you  have  described? — They  were. 

1158.  And  some  of  these  collections  date  back  from  a consi- 
derable antiquity  ? — They  do. 

1159.  {Professor  Huxley?)  I think  I heard  you  mention  that 
the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  had  instituted  examinations  for  young 
men  ? — I said  so.  Dr.  Steele,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  will 
furnish  you  with  the  details. 

1160.  (Ga'pt.  Donnelly.)  There  is  a new  charter,  is  there  not 
■ There  is  a supplemental  charter. 
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IVG  SCIENCE  AND  ART  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION': 

1101.  In  •n’hat  year  was  that?— It  is  dated  4th  January  18G6. 

1102.  The  principal  object  of  the  supplemental  charter,  I think, 
was  to  give  the  council  authority  over  the  officers  ? — Yes. 

1 163.  And  to  give  a different  power  of  election  to  the  council, 
w'as  it  not? — And  to  give  a different  power  of  election.  It 
reo-ulated  the  number  of  the  council ; it  confined  the  council  to 
the  number  of  33  as  enumerated  liere,  consisting  of  seven  vice- 
presidents,  1-5  members  elected  by  the  society,  together  with  tlie 
chairmen  of  the  different  committees,  who  in  all  made  the  number 
of  33.  It  transferred  the  governing  power  from  the  society  to 
the  council  and  gave  the  council  power  over  its  paid  officers. 

1164.  {Professor  Huxley)  I understand  you  are  going  to  put 
in  the  two  charters  as  evidence  ?— Yes.  {See  Appendix  (?.,  p.  633.) 

116.5.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  describe  then,  briefly, 
without  going  into  all  the  details  of  the  charters,  how  the  society 
works  at  present  ? — It  works  more  satisfactorily,  I think,  under 
the  supplemental  charter. 

1166  Have  you  a president  ? — We  have  a president,  seven  vice- 
presidents,  and  33  members  of  council. 

1167.  By  whom  are  those  officers  elected  ? — They  are  elected  by 
the  society  at  large. 

1168.  Are  there  no  ex-of5eio  presidents  from  among  members 
of  the  Government  in  Ireland? — No,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  the 
president  of  the  society. 

1169.  Is  he  ex-officio  president? — Strictly  speaking,  he  is  not 
ex-officio  president. 

1 170.  And  are  the  vice-presidents  also  ex-officio  ? — No,  they  are 
elected.  I may  almost  say  that  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  is  ex-officio 
president  of  the  society ; nevertheless  he  is  always  elected. 

1171.  But,  as  a matter  of  law,  the  body  of  the  society  has  a 
right  to  elect  whomsoever  it  pleases  as  president  or  other  officer? 
— Yes,  it  has. 

1172.  Then,  of  course,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  not  ex-officio. 
Is  the  election  effected  by  a majority  of  votes — an  absolute 
majority  ? — Yes. 

1173.  Not  a two-thirds  majority,  or  other  proportion?— I ra- 
ther suspect  that  it  is  an  absolute  majority. 

1174.  I perceive  there  is  no  legal  provision,  but  is  there  any 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  society  that  certain  members  of  the 
Council,  a sufficient  number  of  members,  shall  be  persons  who 
have  a knowledge  of  science,  or  art,  or  agriculture  ? — They  would 
prefer  it,  but  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  it. 

1175.  Is  there  any  understanding  ? — I cannot  say  that  there  is. 

1176.  As  a matter  of  fact  at  the  present  time,  does  the  Council 
contain  gentlemen  eminent  for  their  scientific  attainments,  or  for 
their  artistic  attainments? — Yes,  there  are  many  do. 

1177.  And  there  is  a common  understanding  that  that  shall  be 
the  case  ? — Yes. 

1178.  Do  you  take  any  pains  in  electing  your  members  of 
council  to  supply  the  vacancies  with  persons  of  the  like  kind  of 
acquirements — for  example,  supposing  any  distinguished  chemist 
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you  liacl  upon  your  council  should  go  out  in  due  order,  would  you  J, 
teke  pains  to  supply  his  place  with  another  chemist  ?— We  .should 
wi,sh  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  always  in  our  power. 

117.9.  {The  llev.  Dr.  Ilaughton)  Would  you  not  say,  Mr. 
D’Olier,  tliat  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  society  is  to  keep 
men  eminent  in  each  branch  on  the  council.  If  a mathematician 
goes  off  he  is  not  exactly  to  be  reiolaced  by  another  mathematician, 
hut  there  is  a general  feeling  tliat  another  mathematician  should 
go  on  ? — Yes. 

1 ] 80.  And  that  feeling  in  the  society  operates  in  general  in  tliat 
way  They  would  wish  to  do  so,  as  I stated,  but  it  is  not  in 
their  power  to  do  so. 

1181.  {Professor  IDixley.)  Mr.  D'Olier,  as  I understand,  says 
that  the  society  feels  it  very  desirable  to  pursue  such  a course,  but 
it  is  not  able  to  do  so  ? — Quite  so. 

1182.  What  prevents  the  society  from  filling  ujo  vacancies  with 
persons  of  lilce  kinds  of  acquirements  ? — Because  it  is  hard  to 
communicate  that  to  the  body  generally,  the  general  body  of 
members  being  dispersed  over  the  country.  Country  gentlemen 
do  not  interest  themselves  in  knowing  who  are  eminent  men  in 
science  or  otherwise ; and  if  a variety  of  names  are  put  up  for 
election  tney  elect  very  likely  without  very  much  consideration  as 
to  their  eminence  in  this  department  or  that. 

1183.  How  is  the  election  on  the  Council  managed — does  the 
Council  nominate  its  .successors  ?— No,  the  Council  does  not.  Any 
member  of  the  society  has  a right  to  propose  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  any  names  ho  pleases. 

1184.  But  is  there  no  council  list  for  the  guidance  of  the 
members  ? — No. 

1185.  Then  in  what  rvay  are  the  country  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose the  body  of  your  constituents  to  form  the  smallest  opinion 
as  to  wdio  is  the  proper  person  to  elect  ? — The  retiring  mem- 
bei'.s  of  the  council  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  the  number 
of  attendances  is  marked  and  sent  in  a list.  A list  is  furnished 
to  efich  member  of  the  societjq  and  that  is  sent  round  with  the 
names  of  the  retiring  members  from  the  council,  who  retire  by 
charter,  subject  to  ro-election,  if  they  choose  to  have  their  names 
put  up  again.  Then  there  are  other  names  such  as  may  have 
been  proposed  at  a meeting  of  tbe  society.  The.se  names  are  all 
put  on  a slip  to  the  various  members  living  in  the  country  and 
m town,  and  they  vote  for  whom  they  please.  Generally  the 
retiring  gentlemen  who  are  re-eligible  are  re-elected  according  to 
their  attendance.  If  they  have  attended  well  and  punctually 
they  are  usually  re-elected. 

1186.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the'  Royal  Society  of  London 
wnich  as  you  know,  is  an  important  body,  a certain  number  of  the 
members  of  the  council  go  out  by  the  charter,  and  it  is  perfectly 
competent  to  the  society  to  put  any  person  it  pleases  into  the  new 
council  to  supply  ^ those  vacancies  ; but  it  is  the  practice  of  the 

onnci  ot  the  society  to  nominate  a certain  number  of  persons 
wno  nave  been  very  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose  of  filling 

M 


D'Olier^. 

£sq. 
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,.0(Ar- the  vacancies,  and  to  put  them  before  the  general  body  of  the 
I society  for  election.  You  perceive  that  does  not  bind  the  so- 

- oietv  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  it  is  an  indication^  to  the 

• society  of  what  the  council,  which  has  the  best  means  of  judging, 
thinks  would  be  wise  to  be  done.  Now  do  you  tliink  that  a 
practice  of  that  kind  would  be  likely  to  improve  your  council  and 
make  it  more  what  such  an  important  governing  body  should  he  ? 

— I do  not.  . , 1 T T 

1187.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  such  a course!— I 
think  it  would  be  very  objectionable  to  the  members  at  large, 
because  although  they  have  trust  in  the  council,  they  would  not 
entrust  them  with  that  power.  They  would  consider  that  they 
were  deprived  of  one  of  the  few  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
remaining  to  them,  namely,  to  have  the  council  nominated  hy 
themselves.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  acceptable  at  all  to  the 


1188.'  You  will  understand  me,  that  this  does  not  interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  power  of  the  society  to  reject  the 
whole  council  list,  and  put  another  in.  All  the  council  says,  is 
“ We  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  were  to  take  this  list  .— i 
scarcely  think  it  would  have  the  operation  of  guiding  them. 

1189  Then  you  haye  told  us,  and  as  it  would  appear,  with 
justice,  that  the  present  system  is  attended  with  very  considerab  e 
defects,  because  the  members  of  the  society  are  not  inforined  ot  its 
operations  and  vote  for  anybody  who  comes  to  hand,  apparently! 
—I  did  not  say  that  the  members  are  not  mformed  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  council  report  to  the  society  at  large  every  meeting 
of  the  society,  and  what  has  been  done  in  the  intervals. 

1190  I did  not  mean  to  say,  not  informed  of  their  operations, 
in  that  sense,  but  that  gentlemen  living  in  the  country  could  no 
possibly  be  informed  of  the  operations  of  the  society  in  the  .sort 
of  way  to  enable  them  to  form  a sound  judgment  as  to  who  aie 
the  best  men  to  elect  as  members  of  the  council.  It  was  in  that 
sense  I used  the  phrase,  and  I understood  your  observation  to 
tend  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  gentlemen  living  in  the  country, 
members  of  the  society,  could  hardly  know^  who  are  the  host 
persons  to  put  upon  the  council  ? — I agree  with  you  in  that.  I 

concur  in  that  view.  . 

1191.  Do  you  see  any  mode  of  government  of  the  society 
or  any  mode  of  election  of  the  members  of  the  council  which 
would  tend  to  remedy  that  state  of  things  ? — I think  it  is  generally 
the  most  desirable  people  whose  names  are  proposed  in  the  society, 
and  I do  not  think  it  would  be  done  better  by  the  council  than 
it  is  done  at  present  by  the  society  at  large,  because  they  are 
always  sure  to  pick  out  the  very  best  men.  And  it  is  to  e 
borne  in  mind  also  that  it  is  not  a purely  scientific  body.^  it  ' 
was  the  desire  to  elect  scientific  men  of  course  the  present  moh 
of  election  is  not  the  mode  to  be  pursued,  but  it  does  not  consis 
of  a purely  .scientific  body.  There  are  several  scientific  gentlenie 
upon  it,  men  very  eminent  in  science;  but  it  is  not  a purey 
.scientific  body. 
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1192.  Perhaps  we  use  theword  science  in  rather  different  senses?  D'Olier, 
You  use  it  in  a somewhat  more  restricted  sense  than  I should; 

hut  I understand  that  the  society  is  for  the  promotion  of  agricul-  22  Sept.  I868, 
ture  and  of  aii  and  for  the  government  of  a library,  and  for  keep- 
ing  up  in  good  order  important  museums,  and  for  conducting 
examinations,  and  one  woidd  naturally  think  that  the  persons 
upon  the  council  of  so  important  a body  as  that  would  be  persons 
who  have  a knowledge  of  agriculture  and  some  knowledge  of 
books,  and  some  knowledge  generally  of  science  and  art ; and 
what  I want  to  get  at  is,  whether  there  is  any  provision  in 
the  present  constitution  of  the  society  which  shall  guide  the 
members  or  shall  enable  them  to  make  a good  selection  for  this 
purpose.  Have  you  anything  which  enables  the  society  to  select 
and  to  have  upon  the  council  gentlemen,  for  example,  who  are 
distinguished  tor  their  knowledge  of  agriculture,  or  for  their 
knowledge  of  art,  or  is  it  merely  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
society  who  has  a chance  of  getting  into  the  council  ? — There 
is  no  absolute  rule  in  tlie  matter,  but  generally  all  these  depart- 
ments are  represented  by  eminent  men.  On  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  as  Hr.  Haughton  and  my  Lord  Kildare  know,  there 
ai’emost  eminent  agriculturists  in  Ireland,  and  there  are  most 
eminent  gentlemen  on  the  Museum  Committee  also.  One 
gentleman,  especially,  I would  mention,  and  I think  you  would 
■get  very  great  information  from  him — that  is  Mr.  Andrews,  who 
presides  over  that  department.  I think  he  would  give  you  very 
valuable  information. 

1193.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.')  Is  the  voting  for  members  of 
the  council  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  confined  to  those  who 
attend  the  meeting  and  give  in  their  vote  ? — No  ; it  can  also  be 
done  by  papers,  as  I have  just  mentioned. 

1 194.  Voting  papers  enabling  all  members  to  vote  ? — Enabling 
all  members  to  vote.  Ctherwise  members  living  in  the  country 
could  not  vote  at  all. 

1195.  Are  you  aware  that  no  person  can  vote  at  the  election  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  London  except  those  who  go  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  attending  and  voting  ? — I am  not  acquainted  with 
the  course  pursued  in  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London. 

_ 1196.  Which  of  those  twm  modes  of  voting  do  you  consider  best ; 

IS  it  the  mode  which  permits  onty  those  residing  at  tlie  place 
where  the  society  is,  or  avIio  go  there  to  vote,  or  that  which  per- 
nnts  all  the  members  of  the  society  at  large  to  exercise  their 
privilege  of  voting  ? — I think  that  all  members  should  attend 
personally  to  vote,  from  the  objection  which  is  naturally  raised 
oy  Erofessor  Huxley. 

1197.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Is  not  it  very  possible  that  by  your 
piesent  system  of  sending  in  voting  papers,  gentlemen  who  take  no 
working  of  the  society  and  have  not  that  knov/ledge 
0 ^ he  details  which  would  be  requisite  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
■proper  judgment,  might  actually  swamp  the  votes  of  those  who  are 
^ loroughly  conversant  with  it  ? — I scarcely  think  so.  I think  the 
gentlemen  who  live  in  town  or  within  a reasonable  distance  of 

51  2 
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town  outniunljor  tliose  who  live  at  a considerable  distance,  while 
many  of  those  voting  papers  which  go  to  the  country  are  never 
returned,  never  having  been  filled  np,  troin  negligence  or  inad- 
vertence, or  one  thing  or  another. 

1198.  (27te  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Youhave  told  the  Commission 

that  you  disapprove  of  what  is  commonly  called  a house  list,  pre- 
pared by  the  council,  suggesting  their  successors  ? I _ 

1199.  On  the  ground,  I presume,  that  the  members  oi  the  society 
at  large  are  quite  competent  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  qualifica- 
tions  of  the  gentlemen  they  are  going  to  elect  ?— Quite  compe- 

Do  you  think  that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  at  large  would  require  the  aid  of  the  council  to  inform 
them  that  the  present  provost  of  Trinity  College  was  an  eminent 
scientific  man  ? — No,  I think  not.  ^ -i  , • r ,, 

1201.  Would  they  require  the  aid  of  the  council  to  intorm  them 

that  Sir  Richard  Griffith  was  an  excellent  geologist  ?— No ; I 
think  they  would  know  that  themselves.  ^ ^ „ 

1 202.  Or  that  Dr.  Ingram,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Trinity  College, 
is  a suitable  man  for  a library  committee  ?— Certainly  not. 

1203.  Are  you  aware  that  those  three  gentlemen  I have  named 
and  many  others,  eminent  in  science  and  literature,  are  on  the 
council  and  committees  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? I am. 

1204.  And  that  they  have  been  placed  there  by  the  open  demo- 
cratic vote  of  the  members  of  the  society  without  any  help  from 
the  council  whatsoever  ? — Yes. 

] 20.5.  And  that  they  are  able  to  select  competent  men  without 
being  nursed  by  the  council? — Perfectly  able.  ^ , 

1206.  Do  you  consider  that  the  system  of  ahouse  list  wliiclilias 
been  adopted  in  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  has  a tendency  to 
increase  the  influence  of  council  cliques  in  the  society  ? — I regard 
it  so. 

1207.  And  that  possibly  men  of  very  great  eminence  are  otten 
excluded  by  cliqueism  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  at  the 
centre  ? — It  is  perfectly  possible. 

1208.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Do  you  not  think  it  might  have 
the  opposite  effect  also  ?— It  might  also  have  the  opposite  effect. 

1209.  {Professor  Huxley.)  What  Dr.  Haoghton  has  put  before 
you  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  names  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith 
and  other  gentlemen  he  has  spoken  of  are  so  well  known  that  not 
even  the  most  bucolic  country  gentleman  could  have  any  doiiht 
as  to  their  fitness  ; but  do  you  think  that  ordinary  coimtiy 
gentlemen  are  the  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  wlio 
are  the  best  fitted  to  succeed  those  gentlemen  who  go  off  in  rota- 
tion ? — Tliose  gentlemen  are  generally  re-elected. 

1210.  Then  you  have  a fixed  clique — but  I prefer  not  to  use  the 
word  clicpie  ; you  have  a fixed  assemblage  in  the  council ; those 
gentlemen  do  not  go  off? — They  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

1 211.  But  practically  they  do  not  go  out  ? — Practically  they  do 
not,  but  as  I said  before  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  be  put 
off. 
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1212.  But  as  a matter  of  course  they  are  not  put  off  ? — As  a j.  it.  D'OUer, 

matter  of  course  they  are  not  put  off ; such  men  as  you  have 
mentioned  who  are  known  throughout  the  land.  22 

1213.  So  that  instead  of  this  practice  or  method  of  election 

tending  to  diminish  fixed  assemblages  of  men  upon  the  council,  it 

really  creates  fixed  assemblages,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  gentlemen 
are  elected  over  and  over  again? — They  have  been. 

1214.  {Mr  Hamilton.)  Do  you  confine  your  observation  to  the 
most  eminent  men,  or  does  it  apply  to  the  council  at  large ; do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  council  at  large  is  not  changed,  or  that 
only  the  eminent  men  of  the  council  at  large  are  not  changed  ? — 

I cannot  say ; but  even  the  least  eminent  men  sometimes  are 
not  changed,  because  I have  not  been  changed  myself  for  the  last 
two  years. 

1215.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  are  there  changes  in  the  Council 
usually  ? — I think  there  have  been  but  three  elections  under  the 
new  charter,  and  I am  not  aware  that  any  changes  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  have  taken  place. 

1216.  {Gapt  Donnelly)  Was  the  method  of  election  affected  by 
the  supplemental  charter  ? — Yes,  it  was  affected. 

] 217.  Is  not  the  method  of  election  of  the  council  now  the  same 
as  it  was  before  the  supplemental  charter  Avas  granted? — AVitli 
this  exception,  I think,  that  the  country  members  had  not  the 
privilege  of  voting  by  papers. 

1218.  Has  that  been  introduced  by  the  supplemental  charter? — 

It  has  been  introduced  since  the  supplemental  charter. 

121 9.  TlienAvhat  led  to  the  supplemental  charterbeing  granted? 

— The  wish  of  the  Government  of  the  day  to  take  the  power 
from  the  society  at  large  and  transfer  it  to  the  Council. 

1220.  The  council,  before  the  supplemental  charterwas  granted, 
had  really  no  power  over  the  paid  servants  of  the  society? — No  ; 
the  society  itself  had  that  power  and  always  exercised  that 
power. 

1221.  [Mr.  Hamilton)  And  considerable  inconvenience,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  was  the  result? — Considerable  inconvenience 
arose  from  it. 

1222.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughfon.)  From  the  democratic  power  of 
the  society  at  large? — From  the  democratic  power  of  the  society 
at  large,  and  the  decisions  of  the  council  were  reversed  in  conse- 
quence. 

1223.  (Ca2ot.  Donnelly.)  Since  the  minute  of  1865  certain 
portions  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  have  been  siqqoorted 
entirely  out- of  the  Government  grant,  I believe — the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  the  Botanic  Gardens  ? — Yes  ; at  the  same 
tune  the  private  funds  of  the  society  have  very  frequently  been 
called  upon  to  supplement  the  Government  grant  to  the  Museum. 

1224.  [The  Chairman)  Since  the  charter  ? — Since  the  charter, 
my  lord.  Two  or  three  small  collections  have  been  bought 
within  the  last  year. 

1225.  [Ca]pt.  Donnelly)  The  minute  provides  that  these  depart- 
ments shall  be  wholly  supported  by  public  funds,  but  you  say 
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tliat  tliat  has  not  been  the  case  ? — Indeed,  I nia)^  say  it  has  been 
the  case.  At  the  same  time,  supposing  there  is  a small  collection 
wanting  in  the  museum,  and  the  Government  grant  is  exhausted, 
the  sooiet_y  will,  out  of  its  private  funds,  purchase  that  without 
charging  the  Government. 

1226.  Then  the  Government  grant  has  been  supplemented  ?— 

1227.  In  the  library  ? — It  is  always  supplemented  in  the  library 
by  lOOL  a year.  The  society  paj^s  lOOi.  a year  to  the  library  to  ■ 
supplement  the  parliamentary  grant. 

1228.  And  I think  you  stated  that  the  School  of  Art  is  supple- 
mented?— They  supplement  it  from  lOOh  to  1501.  a year. 

1229.  For  what  special  purpose,  in  the  case  of  the  School  of 
Art  ? — To  pay  the  masters  and  to  pay  the  mistresses. 

1230.  The  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  stands  in  the  same  position  to 
the  School  of  Art  as  the  ordinary  local  committee  in  towns  ?— It 

*^^°1231.  But  the  School  of  Art  premises  are  furnished  by  the 
Government  funds  ?— The  premises  are  supplied  by  the  society. 
The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  supplemented  by  the  society, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  schools  of  art  generally,  so  that  the 
Government  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a school  of  art  upon  the 
society’s  premises.  The  master  is  guaranteed  a payment  of  180h 
a year,  and  the  Art  mistress  851.  per  annum,  besides  which  three 
pupil  teachers  receive  201.  per  annum  each. 

1232.  Then  they  have  been  paying  him  1001.  a year?— The 
society  has  granted  lOW.  a year  out  of  its  private  funds  for  the 
general  support  of  tlie  school.  I may  also  say  that  when  the 
School  of  Art  is  in  a peculiarly  flourishing  condition,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been,  they  frequently  give  a large  gratuity  to  the. 
master.  I think  the  master  got  as  much  as  331.  in  August  1857, 
over  the  guaranteed  sum,  and  the  mistress,  hliss  Julian,  151. 

1233.  Then  if  his  own  payments  from  the  Department  became 
more  than  the  guarantee  fund  the  society  would  not  have  to  pay 
anything  ? — They  would  not,  but  by  way  of  encouragement  they 
would  give  him  a gratuity. 

1234.  Under  the  minute  of  186.5  the  agricultural  department 
was  left  entirely  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — It  was;  the 
grant  was  withdrawn. 

1235.  The  only  assistance  that  Government  now  give  is  in  the 
shape  of  repairs  and  of  keeping  that  building  for  the  agricultural 
department  ? — That  is  all. 

1236.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Is  the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin. 
Society  resolved  again  into  sets  of  committees,  each  committee 
having  the  charge  of  a special  department  ? — The  committees  are 
chosen  from  the  body  at  large.  Members  of  the  council  are 
eligible  to  serve  on  committees. 

1237.  Then  tho.se  are  not  committees  of  council? — No;  the 
only  .committees  of  council  are  what  they'  call  the  house  com- 
mittee and  the  finance  committee. 
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1238.  Do  the  other  committees  report  to  the  council? — They  j,  r.  u^oUer, 

do.  . 

1239.  Then  the  inemhers  of  those  committees  are  chosen  from  Sept.1868. 

the  general  body  as  the  gentlemen  who  have  most  special  — 

knowledge  in  a particular  department  ? — They  are  usually  chosen 


for  that  purpose. 

1240.  And  by  whom  ai’e  these  committees  elected? — By  the 
society  at  large. 

1241.  Not  bythe  council? — Not  by  the  council ; but  the  com- 
mittees are  represented  on  the  council  by  the  chairman,  or  in 
his  absence,  by  the  vice-chairman  of  the  different  committees. 
They  have  seats  in  the  council  as  a matter  of  course. 

1242.  And  that  involves,  at  all  events,  upon  the  council  a 
certain  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  very  special  knowledge 
in  the  different  departments? — It  does. 

1243.  {Professor  Huxley.')  I see  that  there  is  a very  complete 
account  in  the  report  of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  In- 
quire into  the  scientific  condition  of  the  institutions  of  Dublin — , 
have  you  read  that  ? — I harve  not  read  it  lately. 

1244.  When  you  read  it  was  it  your  impression  that  that 
account  of  the  society  was  correct? — Yes,  generally  speaking  it 


was  correct. 

1245.  That  was  your  impression  ? — Yes. 

{The  loitness  here  handed  in  as  of  his  evidence^  the 

original  and  supplemental  charters  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 


Bee.  Appendix  G.,  page  633.) 

1246.  {TheRev.Dr.Hcmghton.)  The  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  has 
a very  valuable  library  ? — It  has. 

1247.  You  are,  of  course,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  this 
library,  its  fittings,  its  arrangements,  and  conveniences? — Yes, 


I am, 


1248.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  contained  in  a considerable 
number  of  rooms  ? — It  is. 

1249.  And  that  a number  of  fire-places,  ranging  from  five  to 
eight,  may  occasionally  be  lighted  with  fires  in  different  parts  of 
the  library? — Yes. 

1250.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  an  arrangement  that  is  quite 
free  from  danger  of  fire? — It  is  necessary,  but  it  is  certainly 
attended  with  a considerable  amount  of  danger. 

1251.  Considering  the  space  that  the  library  has  at  its  disposal, 
and  the  number  of  books,  including  Mr.  Jolly’s  collection  and 
others,  in  the  general  estimation,  do  you  think  there  is  a large 
space  available  for  an  increase  in  the  stock  of  books  and  the 


present  library  accommodation  of  the  society  ? — The  present 
library  accommodation  I consider  to  be  very  defective.  Indeed 
with  regard  to  space  very  much  more  space  is  required. 

1252.  Would  you  consider  it  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Koyal  Dublin  Society,  and  more  suitable  to  a public  library  if 
additional  space  were  provided,  with  one  large  room,  or  two  or 
three  large  rooms,  instead  of  the  collection  of  rooms  which  it  now 
occupies  ? — I think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  such  a 
thing  should  be  carried  out  if  practicable. 
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jmur  knowledge  of  libraries  and  buildings  of  that  sorb,  thnt  the 

present  museum  would  innke,  with  some  alterations,  a suitable 
library  ? — I consider  that  it  would  make  a very  suitable  libary 
with  alterations. 

1 254.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
and  its  mode  of  arrangement  of  recesses  in  one  large  room  Yes. 

1255.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  quite  easy  if  applied  to 
the  Koyal  Dublin  Society? — I think  so. 

125G.  And  do  you  consider  that  the  lower  part  of  the  museum 
building  would  be  valuable  for  the  storing  of  books — in  case  the 
upper  portion  of  the  museum  building  were  appropriated  to  a 
libi'ary  with  such  recess  alterations  made  in  it,  do  you  consider 
or  do  you  not,  that  the  lower  part  would  furnish  great  accommoda- 
tion in  the  way  of  storage  for  books  ? — Yes,  it  would  contain  a 
great  number. 

1257.  The  library  is  to  a certain  extent  a public  library,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is. 

1258.  If  such  a transfer  of  the  library  to  the  museum  building 
were  made,  and  the  public  admitted  through  the  gate  in  Merrion 
Square,  as  they  are  now  to  the  National  Gallery,  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  building  as  a reading  room,  the  members  of  the 
society  retaining  their  present  entrance  from  their  side,  would 
that  be  an  arrangement  conducive  to  the  public  advantage? — I 
think  it  would  be  very  conducive  to  the  public  advantage. 

1259.  Would  it  serve  both  the  public  and  the  Doyal  Dublin 
Society  members  ? — I think  so. 

1260.  Then  if  such  arrangements  could  be  made,  it  is  a course 
that  you  individually  would  recommend  ? — I should  be  very  happy 
to  recommend  it  indeed.  I think  it  would  be  attended  with  very 
great  public  convenience. 

1261.  And  it  would  render  available  for  other  uses  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  a number  of  other  handsome  rooms  ? — Yes,  rooms 
at  present  inappropriate  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

1262.  The  Roybal  Dublin  Society  possesses  a small  collection  of 
ethnological  objects? — Yes. 

1263.  Where  are  they  situated? — They  are  situated  in  the 
passage  connecting  the  main  house  and  the  museum — the  half- 
moon passage. 

1264.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public 
in  Dublin  to  get  facilities  for  increasing  such  an  ethnological 
collection,  adding  to  it,  and  enlarging  it? — I think  it  would 
he  a very  useful  thing  to  do  indeed. 

1265.  And  if  other  public  bodies  in  Dublin  could  be  induced  to 
hand  over  tor  such  a central  museum  their  ethnological  collec- 
tions, are  you  of  oj^inion  that  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
public? — I am  pretty  sure  of  it;  by  concentrating  them  and 
making  one  general  collection. 
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1260.  Is  there  space  on  the  pre.sent  premises  of  the  Tiojul  J.  li.  D’Olier 
Dublin  Society  foi  tidclitiona.1  buildings  ? — Tliere  is  ample  space  Esq, 

1267.  Facing  Merrion  Square  there  is  a space  between  the  two  ,,  „ 

galleries,  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Museum  Gallery  ?— Yes  " ° ' 

there  is  sufficient  .space  facing  Merrion  Square  for  a public 
building.  *■ 

1268.  You  are  aware  that  tlie  wall  and  gate  of  the  society 

face  Molesworth  Street? — Yes.  ^ 


1269.  If  the  present  wall  were  removed  there  is  space  for  a 
large  building  fronting  Molesworth  Street,  in  front  of  the  pre- 
mises of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— Yes,  there  is  sufficient  space, 
but  it  would  have  to  infringe  upon  the  courtyard. 

1270.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  what  this  map 
which  you  hand  in  contains  ?— It  contains  the  present  ground 
plan  ot  the  society,  and  also  such  portions  of  ground  as  can  be 
made  available  for  additional  buildings  if  the  present  grounds 
were  not  sufficient. 


12H.  Have  you  included  Kildare  Place  in  the  map  ?~Yes. 

12  t2.  In  addition  to  the  portion  of  the  society’s  grounds  facino" 
merrion  Square,  and  the  portion  of  the  society’s  grounds  facing 
Molesworth  Street,  is  there  any  other  building  ground  on  the 
present  pi  emises  of  the  society  that  you  consider  available  without 
bringing  m the  additional  portions  that  you  have  marked  on  this 
map  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any. 

12t3.  At  the  back  of  the  National  Gallery  is  there  not  a space 
available  between  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Drawing  School  ? 
-—There  is  a small  space,  but  I think  you  would  have  to  remove 
the  Ilrawing  School  if  you  wanted  to  get  sufficient  space. 

12i4.  There  is  a space  between  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Drawing  School  which  you  think  could  not  be  used  for  buildino- 
pui'poses  except  by  the  removal  of  the  Drawing  School  ? — Except 
uy  tte  removal  of  the  Drawing  School.  It  lies  cbliquelyo 
^75.  The  space  on  the  left-hand  side  that  you  have  marked  in 
md  as  you  face  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  extends  from  the  Roval 
Dublm  Society’s  premises  to  the  College  of  Physicians  ?— It  does. 

lt/6.  And  goes  back  as  far  as  the  drawing  school? — And  goes 
backus  far  as  the  drawing  school. 

12/7.  Is  it  ymur  opinion  that  with  the  space  you  have  already 
mentioned  on  the  premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the 
additional  buildings  that  could  be  procured,  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  occupies  in  point  of  extent  of  grounds  a place  suitable  for 
beconiing  a central  institution  for  all  the  public  museums  of 
Dubli^ ' ample  accommodation  for  all  the  museums  in 


1 oVn  ^ member  of  the  council,  of  course  ? — I am. 

-79.  And  therefore  proposals  made  to  the  council  would  pro- 
aoiy  come  under  your  notice.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a body 
. . ing  Itself  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  ?— Do  you  refer  to  a body 
at  present  m existence  ? 

caiwf have  heard  of  a body  in  Molesworth  Street 
catted  the  Queen’s  Institute. 
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1281.  I mean  ti  committee  ? — Yes,  I liave  heard  of  it.  They 
were  connected  with  the  Exhibition  Building.  ■ 

1282.  Did  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  or  the  committee  that  calls 
itself  so  ever  make  a proposal  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Duhliir 
Society  to  remove  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  from  tlmir  pre.sent 
premiss,  to  carry  them  up  to  the  Exhibition  Building,  and  to 
hand  over  the  present  premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  Ireland.  Did  such  a proposal, 
ever  come  before  the  council  ?-Well,  I have  heard  of  such  a thing  ; 
but  whether  they  proposed  to  hand  over  our  premises  to  the 
Roval  Agricultural  Society,  I am  not  ,so  sure  ot  ^ that.  I have 
merely  heard  of  such  a thing,  but  I do  not  think  it  came  exactly 

in  that  form.  . ' in  , 

1283.  Will  you  tell  the  commission  what  was  the  proposal  that 
came  before  the  council  of  the  society  officially  ?— I may  he 

perhaps  permitted  to  read  this  paper.  _ 

1281.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is  that  a record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  the  society  ? — This  is  a proposition  that  came  before  it ; 
it  is  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  dated  4th 
of  June  1868:  “The  council  feel  called  upon’ to  refer  to  certain 
“ proceedings  taken  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  an  Irish 
“ Art  Institute,  whose  proposed  functions,  judging  from  the  docu- 
“ ments  published  by  the  promoters,  are  almost  identical  with 
“ those  for  which  the  society  has  been  chartered,  namely;  the 
“ enoonrao-emerit  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  in  Ireland.  This 
" has  beei°  proposed  to  be  effected  ; first,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
“ Science  and  Art  Department  for  Ireland ; and,  secondly  by  trans- 
“ ferring  to  one  building  the  several  institutions  for  the  promotion 

of  scimice  and  art  in  Dublin.”  Perhaps  you  refer  to  a document 
of  this  nature  ? 

1285.  I am  only  asking  was  there  ever  a formal  proposal  made: 
to  the  council  ?— No  formal  proposal  was  made  by  the  committee 
of  the  institute  to  the  society.  There  was  a hind  of  unautho- 
rized document  circulated  amongst  the  members  and  council 


of  the  society. 

1286,  (Mr.  Hamilton)  WiU  you  read  the  remainder  of  the  docu-. 

ment? “,As  the  council  observe  that  a commission  has  been  ap- 

“ pointed  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  best  means  by  which  the 

first  of  these  objects  can  be  carried  into  effect,  they  do  not  think 
“ that  the  present  would  be  either  the  time  or  place  to  express  their 
“ views  on  this  subject ; yet  they  cannot  but  refer  to  an  impor- 
“ taut  memorial  signed  by  247  students  in  the  School  of  Art, 
" who,  apprehensive  that  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a 
“ local  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  their  right  to  compete  for 
“ national  prizes  with  English  and  Scotch  students  would  he 
“ taken  away,  have  prayed  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  that  this 
“ valuable  privilege  should  be  continued  to  them.  The  council 
“ fully  concurring  with  the  views  of  the  art  students  at  once 
“ forwarded  to  government  the  memorial  before  referred,  to.  The 
“ council  may  here  observe  that  science  students  would  he  mate- 
“ rial  sufferers  by  such  a change,  inasmuch  as  if  made  they  would 
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“ find  it  difficult  to  obtain  employment  by  the  large  maiiufac- 

tuieis  and  proprietors  of  cbemical  works  in  Eno'land  and  Scot" 
“ land,  who  would  naturally  prefer  those  who  had  distino-uished 
“ themselves  in  a national^  rather'  tlrair  in  a local  corrrpetition. 
“ With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  proposal  which  suggests  the 
“ removal  and  concentration  of  the  several  science  and  art  insti- 
" tutions  in  one  common  premises  the  council  do  not  hesitate  to 
“ give  their  opinion  that  such  a plan  if  carried  into  effect  would, 
“ independently  of  its  great  costliness,  be  objectionable  as  inter- 
“ fering  with  the  independence  of  existing  societies  and  institu- 

tions,  and  would  be  likely  to  cause  frequent  misunderstandings 
“ as  to  rights,  property,  and  accommodation,  which  could  not 
“ fail  to  interfere  with  their  efficient  worldng,” 

1287.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Saugkton.)  I judge  then  from  what  you 
say  tlrat  although  the  council  decline  to  express  their  views  as 
they  say  in  that  quotation,  they  have  strong  views  on  the  question 
of  establishing  a science  and  art  department  in  Dublin,  in  fact, 
views  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  froirr 
their  present  premises  ?— They  feel  very  strongly  upon  that. 

1288.  They  would  dislike  tlrat  ? — They  would  dislike  it. 
strongly. 

1289.  And  oppose  it  ?— And  oppose  it  as  far  as  they  could. 

■s-  1290.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  in  such  opposition  would  be  supported  unanimously,  or 
almost  unanimously,  by  all  the  members  ? — I feel  sure  of  it. 

1291.  (Professor  Huxley?)  Do  you  consider  that  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society'',  as  I judge  from  the  exjoressions 
contained  in  the  minute  you  read,  entertain  a similar  objection 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  or  any  body  like 
it,  whether  in  their  own  apartments  or  elsewhere  1 — I should 
wish  only  to  answer  for  the  society  so  far  as  I am  acquainted 
with  its  feelings.  I cannot  answer  for  the  feelings  of  other 
bodies,  but  I may  say  that  the  council  of  the  society,  I think,  are 
fully  satisfied  with  their  present  connexion  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  London.  I think  they  are  fully  satisfied  with 
it.  There  is  a growing  tendency  to  liberality  towards  Ireland 
on  the  part  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  with  which  the 
society  is  certainly  gratified.  Its  reasonable  wants  are  attended 
to  and  adequate  funds  provided. 

1292.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  Royal  Irish  Institute 
appears,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  to  endeavour  to  cover  precisely  the  same  ground  as  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society? — The  proposed  plan  of  this  institute 
has  ^ not  been  formally  before  the  public  yet,  but  the  council 
, ^7™g  heard  of  it  in  an  unofficial  manner  thought  right  to 
miorm  itself  so  far  as  it  could  regarding  it,  and  to  put  these 
expreasrons  upon  its  minutes. 

129.3.  But  so  far  as  you  can  judge  from  what  you  have  heard 
jou  conceive  that  this  proposed  institute  would  cover  just  the 
same  giound  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  now  covers? — Yes;  I 
conceive  that  it  would  interfere  with  its  functions  very  much. 


J.  JR,  D'QUer 
Esq, , 

22  Sept.  1868. 
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1294.  Now  supposing  the  proposition  were  entertained  eitlier 
to  have  two  bodies,  eacii  more  or  less  subsidised  by  the  State, 
performing  the  same  functions,  or  to  develojie  the  Ro}^!  Dublin 
Society  into  what  is  called  a Royal  Institute,  whatever  that 
would  be,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  establish  this  Royal  Institute 
and  to  suppress  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  those  would  be  the 
three  alternatives,  would  they  not  ? — Are  you  asking  me  my 
opinion  on  the  case  ? 

1293.  No,  only  as  to  the  alternatives? — Those  are  the  alterna- 

tives.  . 

129G.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  discontent  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  or  as  to  its  action  in  Ireland  ? — I think  theie  has  been  no 
discontent  expressed  by  anybody  whose  opinion  is  worth  re- 
o-ardino*  I think  the  public  fully  entertain  that  opinion.  On 
the  coStrary,  the  action  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  highly 
valued  by  the  country  at  large  and  by  the  citizens  also. 

1297.  I understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  you  were  rather 

opposed  to  any  amalgamation  of  the  different  learned  societies  of 
Dublin  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  upon  the  ground  that  mis- 
understandings might  arise? — With  regard  to  the  corporate 
rights  of  the  society,  and  with  regard  to  the  corporate  propel  ty 
of  the  society.  . 

1298.  Do  you  think  any  such  difficulty  would  arise.  I put 
this  quite  hypothetically  you  understand  ■,  do  you  suppose  any 
such  difficuity  would  arise  if  the  Royml  Irish  Academy  and  its 
museum  simply  had  a building  upon  the  same  site  as  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society— the  governing  bodies  being  kept  separate  ?— I 
see  no  objection  to  it.  Of  course  I cannot  pledge  the  society  to 
it,  but  I see  no  objection  to  it,  and  I think  the  members  generally 
would  feel  as  I do.  If  the  rights  of  each  were  distinctly  pre- 
sented, and  suitable  accommodation  procured,  I cannot  possibly 
see  any  objection  to  it. 

1299.  (The  Chairman.)  As  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Gallery? — The  National  Gallery  stands  upon  its  own  groiincl, 
my  Lord,  although  rented  from  the  societyt.  is  not  under  the 
Gove»ninent  of  the  society. 

1300.  That  would  be  the  same  thing  as  I say— as  in  the  case 
of  the  National  Gallery  ? — Yes. 

1301.  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  Has  any  inconvenience  arisen  from 
the  National  Gallery  having  been  placed  on  ground  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — There  is  no 
mode  of  access  through  the  society  into  it,  and  of  coui-se  no 
inconvenience  has  arisen. 

1302.  (Professor  Huxley.)  You  are,  perhaps,  awmre  that  the 
Government  is  now  bringing  together  upon  the  site  of  Burlington 
House,  in  London,  all  the  leading  learned  societies  of  London,  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Geological  Society,  the  Linnean  Society, 
&c.,  together  with  the  University  of  London  and  the  Rp.T^, 
Academy  ; all  these  bodies  will  be  lodged  in  apartments  providjia 
for  them  by  the  Government,  and  each  of  them  will  retain  i s 
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own  administration  wholly  independent  of  the  rest.  Supposino- 
any  such  plan  as  that  were  carried  out  here  upon  the  site  now 

occupied  by  the  Ro}'al  Dublin  Society,  with  due  extension  of  that . - 

site,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  such  a plan? — Personally  I see  22  Sept.  1868. 
no  objection  whatever  to  it.  I think  it  would  be  of  advantao-e 
to  the  City, — I thinlc  I might  almost  say  to  the  society.  It 
would  be  a mode  of  attracting  visitors  to  the  concentrated 
societies,  and  I think  one  might  act  as  a feeder  to  the  other. 

1303.  (2Vie  Hay.  Dr.  Ilaughton.)  You  are  acquainted  with  the 
fiict  that  there  is  a very  active  society  in  Dublin,  called  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin.  If  that  society  were  willino- 
to  hand  over  its  valuable  collection  of  Irish  natural  history 
specimens  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Museum,  and  in  return 
for  that  ask  for  free  quarters  for  their  council  and  library  and 
a place  to  meet  in,  do  you  think  that  that  proposal  would  be 
advantageous  to  both  parties.  I am  contemplating  the  obtainiuo- 
of  space  in  the  central  position  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  by 
moving  the  library  elsewhei-e,  and  leaving  you  then  a number  of 
rooms  at  your  disposal.  The  Natural  History  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  has  frequently  expressed  a wish  to  obtain 
on  some  terms  or  other,  either  by  way  of  deposit  or  gift,  the 
Museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin.  Might  not 
• some  such  arrangement  as  that  be  made  between  the  two 
societies?— I fear  with  regard  to  premises  the  bargain  would  be 
all  on  their  side.  I do  not  know  how  the  society  would  regard 
parting  with  the  property  in  their  corporate  premises  without 
getting  a due  equivalent. 

1301.  Are  you  aware  that  a similar  arrangement  was  made 
between  Trinity  College  and  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of 
Ireland,  that  in  exchange  for  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Geoloo-ical 
Society  of  Ireland  which  was  handed  over  to  the  Museum  of 
Trinity  College,  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  should  give  the 
society  the  right  of  meeting  in  the  college  and  other  advantao-es  ? 

— I have  heard  so.  ® 


ISOS.  And  that  that  arrangement  has  worked  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  parties  ? — I have  heard  so. 

1306  Then  the  question  I wish  to  ask  you  was  whether  the 
Itoyal  Dublin  Society  might  not  make  some  such  arrano-ement 
with  the  Natural  History  Society  ?— Will  you  allow  me  to  answer 
that  by  stating  that  in  case  the  premises  were  increased  and  new 
societies  were  to  be  located  upon  the  new  premises,  without 
infringing  on  the  absolute  property  of  the  society  which  is  the 
property  of  the  members  of  the  society,  I should  scarcely  think 
myseli^warranted  in  objecting. 

1307.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  there  would  be  less  objection 
to  accommodating  new  societies,  such  as  that  in  new  buildino-s 
on  le  society  s premises  ? — On  the  society’s  premises,  but  tluit 
there  is  ample  accommodation  in  the  part  mapped  out  in  the  man 
which  can  be  purchased.  ^ 

Council  should  retain  all  its  present  buildings 
ws,...'^  opinion;  I do  not  think  myself 

an  anted  m going  beyond  that.  That  is  my  opinion. 
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J.  li.  V'Olier,  1309.  But  there  -would  he  no  objection  to  the  societie.?  being 
located  in  the  "way  you  speak  of  if  they  did  not  encroach  upon 

‘>2  Sspt  1S6S  the  present  buildings  ? — I think  not,  no  objection  -whatever. 

— ' 1310.  {Professor  Huxley)  If  this  hypothetical  Royal  Irish 

Institute  were  founded,  do  you  suppose  you  would  be  able  to 
o-ive  it  any  organization  w'liich  should  be  more  competent  to 
spread  a knowledge  of  science  through  Ireland  than  that  -which 
is  already  possessed  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  The  Royal 
Dublin  Society  cannot  spread  a knowledge  of  art  through  Ireland, 
it  has  not  the  means;  it  does  not  act  as  a science  and  art 
department  here.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  regulate  all 
the  schools  of  science  and  art  in  Ireland.  My  o-wn  opinion  is 
that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  London  can  miinage  the 
science  and  art  department  here  far  better  than  a local  science 
and  art  department  in  Dublin. 

1311.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
in  London  has  managed  these  affairs  better  than  a department 
sitting  in  Dublin  would  do  ? — I answer  that  b3r  stating  that  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  is  perfectly  contented  with  ^ its  con- 
nexion as  at  present  existing  between  it  and  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  London,  for  these  reasons  that  its  wants 
are  attended  to,  its  reasonable  demands  supplied,  ^ that  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  is  fully  informed  of  its  -wants, 
and  that  there  is  a growing  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  London,  and  a disposition  to  treat  liberally 
with  our  society,  which  -ivould  I am  sure,  be  extended  to  others 
also.  From  these  circum, stances  I infer  also  that  if  other  institu- 
tions in  Ireland  had  the  same  connexion  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  London,  they  would  see  the  utter  futility  of 
having  a department  in  Dublin. 

1312.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  What  objection  do  you  think 
would  exist  to  a provincial  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in 
Dublin  ? — I think  it  would  throw  a great  deal  of  patronage 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  which  patronage  might  not 
always  be  judiciously  distributed,  and  I think  it  would  lead  to 
considerable  recriminations  and  contentions  between  several  local 
institutions  here. 

1313.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  Then  I collect  from  your  observations 
that  you  do  not  concur  in  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  “That 
“ the  foundation  of  a Royal  Irish  Institute  of  Science  and  Ai't 
“ analogous  to  that  at  South  Kensington  in  London  under  a local 
“ board  directly  responsible  to  Government,  a.nd  with  an  adeq^uate 
“ grant  for  its  support  would  confer  inestimable  benefits  on  the 
“ industrial  classes  of  this  country,  and  would  allay  many  local 
“ prejudices  and  jealousies,”  your  opinion  is  opposed  to  thatj— 
In  a great  measure  opposed  to  it,  I do  not  think  it  would  allay 
any  local  prejudices. 

1314.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  A large  portion  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  former  times  and  up  to  a 
late  period  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  public  lectures  ? — It  did. 
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1316.  Were  these  much  valued  by  the  public  of  Dublin  in  j.  n.  D’Olier, 
your  opinion  i’— -They  were  very  much  valued.  I have  attended  Esq. 
them  frequently  in  the  theatre  of  the  jRoyal  Dublin  Society  ,,  „"TT«.o 
where  they  were  delivered,  and  there  was  always  a laro-e  and  — 
respectable  attendance. 

131(i.  The  function  of  delivering  these  public  lectures  was 
transferred  some  time  ago  from  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — It  was. 

1317.  After  existing  for  some  time  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  the  public  lectures  were  suddenly  abolished  ? — So  I 
understand. 

1318.  And  class-room  lectures,  tutorial  lectures,  substituted  for 
professorial  lectures  ? — Yes. 

1319.  Has  that  change  given  ]3leasure  or  satisfaction  to  the 
classes  in  Dublin  that  attend  lectures  of  that  kind?— Well,  I can- 
not speak  absolutely  upon  that  point.  I am  not  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  institution  you  refer  to. 

1320.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  the  present  arrangement 
of  class  lectures  or  tlie  old  arrangement  of  public  lectures  was  the 
more  popular  ?— I may  say  from  my  own  idea  that  the  former 
system  of  lectures  was  most  agreeable  to  the  2oublio. 

1321.  The  provincial  lectures  were  formerly  delivered  by  the 
Eoyal  Dublin  Society  professors,  partly  with  the  aid  of  towns  ; 
they  have,  also,  ceased  to  exist? — Theyr  have  ceased  to  exist 
also. 

1322.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  the  abolition  of 
these  provincial  lectures  has  given  satisfaction  or  othervdse  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?— I think  it  has  given  dissatisfaction.  I think 
that  the  joeople  feel  the  want  of  them. 

1323.  Then  you  conclude  that  the  abolition  of  public  lectures 
in  Dublin  and  in  the  provinces,  has  given  dissatisfaction  on  the 
whole  to  the  class  who  frequented  those  lectures  in  Ireland  ? — Yes; 

I feel  sure  of  it. 

1321.  Do  you  think  that  the  restoration  of  such  public  lectures, 
both  in  Dublin  and  in  the  provincial  towns,  would  be  pdeasiug  to 
large  classes  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  and  would  be  attended 
with  very  beneficial  results. 

1325.  [Gapt.  Donnelly.) . The  provincial  lectures  rvere  given 
before  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  science  classes,  and 
the  grant  for  the  science  classes,  were  they  not  ? — I think  so  ; 
they  were. 

1320.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  grants  for  science  classes  have 
rather  taken  the  place  of  those  provincial  lectures? — We  think 
there  is  ample  room  for  both. 

1827.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Do  you  think  that  those  science 
classes  do  in  any  way  make  up  for  the  other  ? — To  a certain  decree 
they  do. 

1328.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  same 
closes  of  peojile,  and  .answer  the  same  purpose  in  any  way  ? — The 
others  were  of  a more  popular  nature  I think. 
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J.  R.  D’Olier, 
Esq. 

22  Sept.  1868. 


1329.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Wliat  was  tlie  class  of  people  wlio 

went  to  hear  those  lectures?  Suppose  a town  said  “We  will 
o'ive  so  much  per  course  of  lectiu'es  here,’  and  that  the  Koyal 
Dublin  Society  supplemented  the  grant,  as  I understand  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  society  to  do,  what  class  of  people  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  lecturer  when  he  went  to  the 
town?— Tlie  better  class  of  people  residing  near  the  town,— 
artizans,  shopkeepers,  and  people  of  that  description,  availed 
themselves  largety  of  those  lectures.  i i ^ 

1330.  Were  they  people  who  wanted  state  help  tor  such 

matters;  were  they  people  incompetent  topay  ?— In  Ireland  they 
want  state  help  for  these  matters.  i 

1331.  What,  even  the  middle  class? — Well,  the  artizan  class 
do.  The  shopkeeping  class  of  this  country  are  not  the  same  rich 
class  of  people  as  they  are  in  England. 

1332.  Did  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  avail  themselves  ot 
the  opportunity  ? - To  a certain  extent. 

1333.  Did  nobody  pay  anything  for  these  lectures ; was  there 
no  admission  fee  ? — I cannot  say  as  to  the  admission  how  that 
was  reo-ulated.  At  the  society’s  premises  in  Dublin  there  was 
never  any  admission  fee  "whatever.  It  was  open  to  the  public. 
It  courted  the  largest  attendance  of  the  public  possible. 

1334i.  (Captain  Donnelly.)  What  time  in  the  year  were  the 
provincial  lectures  given? — That  I cannot  state  with  accuracy. 

1335.  Were  they  in  summer  ?— I think  they  were  sometimes 
in  summer  and  sometimes  in  spring ; but  Dr.  Steele  will  furnish 
that  information. 

133C.  Have  you  heard  that  it  is  intended  to  recommence  the 
evening  lectures  in  Dublin  at  the  College  of  Science,  Stephens 
Green  ? — No ; I am  not  aware  of  it.  ^ ^ 

1337.  (Professor  Huxley)  I have  heard  you  make  a distinc- 
tion occasionally  between  the  private  and  the  public  funds  of  the 
Eoyal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes. 

1338.  You  make  a distinction  between  them? — Certainly. 

1339.  The  administration  of  the  public  funds  is,  I suppose, 
subject  to  an  official  audit  ? — Yes. 

1340.  You  are  at  liberty,  however,  to  administer  your  private 
funds  as  you  please  ? — As  we  please. 

1 341.  I think  from  a statement  I heard  just  now  that  the 

private  funds  amount  to  a quarter  of  the  public  grant  about 
1,200?.  a year  ?— About  1,100?.  or  1,200?.  a year.  It  is  a 
fluctuating  fund.  ^ 

1342.  You  have  about  that  to  dispose  of? — Between  1,100?. 
and  1,200?.  a year.  It  never  exceeds  1,200?.  That  entirely 
depends  upon  the  number  of  admissions  of  members,  and  matters 
of  that  sort. 

1343.  Is  it  not  in  your  power  to  organize  a system  of  provin- 
cial lectures  out  of  your  own  funds,  if  you  think  fit,  if  such 
lectures  are  so  desirable  ?— No  ; for  every  extraordinary  charge 
which  is  not  paid  by  Government  falls  upon  the  private  funds ; 
for  instance,  since  the  Government  have  withdrawn  the  grant 
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from  agriculture  there  is  a permanent  charge  upon  those  funds. 
The  society  out  of  its  private  means  is  obliged  to  carry  on  the 
agricultural  department  in  Ireland  at  its  own  cost,  which  exceeds, 
I may  say,  600?.  a year,  about  600?.  a year.  Then  several  inci- 
dental expenses  besides  are  paid  out  of  those  private  funds. 
When  you  take  600?.  a year  from  1,100?.  a year,  that  leaves  but 
500?.,  out  of  which  100?.  is  given  in  aid  to  the  Library,  and  an 
equal  sum  to  the  School  of  Art,  and  also  the  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  of  young  men  for  merit  for  entering 
mercantile  pursuits,  are  defrayed — all  these  expenses  fall  upon 
those  private  funds. 

1344.  Do  you  still  conduct  those  examinations? — Yes. 

1345.  And  give  certificates? — Yes. 

1346.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  the  sole  reason  why  you 
discontinued  the  provincial  lectures  is  because  you  have  not  funds  ? 
—The  Government  have  withdrawn  all  our  educational  functions 
from  us. 

1347.  Donnelly^  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  did  not 
superintend  the  provincial  lectures;  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  of  Lectures,  were  they  not? — I am  speaking  of 
a period  long  before  the  Science  and  Art  Department  existed. 

1348.  {Professor  Huxley)  At  the  time  the  provincial  lectures 
were  abolished  were  they  managed  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
or  not  ? — At  the  time  I refer  to  they  were  managed  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

1349.  Do  you  recollect  the  management  of  them  having  been 
transferred  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  any  other  body  ? — 
I remember  our  educational  functions  being  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  society  by  the  Government,  and  then  the  society  being 
put  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which  Science  and 
Art  Department  conduct  scientific  lectures  through  the  country, 

1350.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haugliton)  Do  you  remember  ever  hear- 
ing of  a body  called  the  Committee  of  Lectures  ? — Yes. 

1351.  After  the  educational  function  was  taken  from  the  society 
do  you  recollect  the  Ro3^al  Dublin  Society  being  called  upon  from 
time  to  time  to  elect  representatives  on  that  Committee  of 
Lectures  ? After  the  educational  function  was  withdrawn  do  you 
not  recollect  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  represented  on 
the  Committee  of  Lectures  by  certain  persons  elected  from  time 
to  time? — I do  ; that  was  what  was  called  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Lectures. 

1352.  After  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ceased  to  have  exclusive 
control  over  the  provincial  lectures  it  continued  to  have  an  indi- 
^ct  and  very  important  control  ? — It  was  represented  on  that 
Committee  of  Lectures. 

1353.  There  were  such  men  as  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Rlackburne, 
and  other  distinguished  men  amongst  those  representatives,  and 

ereiore  it  continued  to  have,  under  the  name  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mi  tee  of  Lectures,  a very  influential  control  over  the  provincial 
ectures  up  to  the  moment  when  the}^  were  abolished  ? — Quite  so, 
22679. 
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1354  (Cavt  Donnelly)  And  the  funds  out  of  winch  those  leo- 
' tures  were  paid  for  were  provided  by  a special  grant  made  to  the 
Committee  of  Lectures  ?— A special  grant  to  the  Committee  of 

1355.  It  was  not  supplemented  by  any  funds  from  the  Royal 
Dublin'Society  that  T am  aware  of  ?— It  was  not, 

1356  (Professor  Hitxley)  Is  that  Committee  of  Lectures  now 
abolished  1-1  think  it  is  abolished.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  refer 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  s private  funds 
are  disposed  of  I can  give  the  Commission  some  informatiom 
1357.  (Chairman.)  If  you  please  1-1  was  asked  by  Professor 
Huxley  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Society’s  private  I 

here  minutes  of  the  society  for  the  past  year.  On  the  31st  of 
March  1868  there  was  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  private  funds 
of  the  society  10667  I2s.  U.  “ Deduct  unexpended  balances  due 
“ to  the  following  committees  on  the  31st  of  March  1808,  viz.; 

“ Balance  due  to  Committee  of  Agriculture  2501.  7s,  8ct. ; ditto 
“ Agricultural  Museum,  1 77  2s.  8c7;  ditto  Agricultural  Chemistry, 

“ 5j!i2s.5c7;  ditto  Library,  327  12s.  0c7  ; ditto  School  of  Art, 

“ 407  5s.  2d. ; total  due  to  Committees,  3457  19s.  lid ; net 
“ balance  1,3207  12s.  2d."  The  Committee  of  Finance  recom- 
mended tiiat  the  above  sum  of  1,3207  12s.  2t7  be  allocated  for  the 
following  services  during  the  year  ending  31st  March  1°09;  lo 
School  of  Art,  1007  ; to  Library,  1007 ; for  newspapers,  307  ; tor 
insurances,  467  ; for  prizes  for  merit,  257 ; for  Laboratory  and 
Aoricultural  Museum,  3107  ; for  agricultural  sliows,  o007 ; tor 
sundry  repairs,  incidents,  furniture,  &c.,  2097  12s.  2d.  ^ Totalallo- 
cation  1,3207  12s.  2d.  Those  sundries  are  small  things,  wliicn 
the  Board  of  Works  cannot  attend  to  from  time  to  time.  That 

exceeds  1,3007  out  of  the  private  funds, 

1358.  (Professor  Huxley)  Does  not  the  Agricultural  Society 

recoup  part  of  the  expenditure  1— Mo. 

1359.  There  was  5007  allotted  to  the  Agricultural  bliow'- 
That  is  spent  long  ago.  That  statement  wiU  fully  satisfy  you 
that  the  private  funds  of  the  society  are  charged  to  the  utmost 
with  what  they  can  do. 

1300.  (Chairman.)  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  the  apartments  have 
been  lent  at  different  times  to  other  societies  to  hold  meetings  in! 

— It  is,  my  Lord.  i 

1361.  Does  that  continue  still  1 — I do  not  think  it  does  at 

present.  ,, 

1362.  In  case  the  Library  was  removed  from  the  rooms  on  tu._ 
first  floor,  do  you  think  it  would  be  objected  to  on  the  part » 
the  society  to  lend  its  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  other  societies. 
—I  do  not,  my  Lord.  I think  they  would  be  very  happy  to  lend 
them,  so  long  as  you  do  not  ask  them  to  part  absolutely 
their  corporate  property  in  them.  To  accommodate  other  societies 
whose  museums  might  be  transferred  there  I think  they  wouU 
lend  their  rooms,  in  fact,  I feel  sure  they  would. 

13C3.<(j¥r.  Hamilton)  Your  objection  before  to 
-Haughton’s  suggestion  as  to  accommodating  the  Natural  EistoiJ 
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Society  was  rather  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were 
to  he  given  a permanent  right  and  permanent  property  in  it. 

1.364.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Then  I understand,  that  you 
think  tliat  the  society  would  have  no  .such  objection,  if  it  was 
clearly  only  a right  to  use  during  good  behaviour.  They  would 
allow  them,  for  example,  to  put  a library  into  a room  and  use  it 
as  a council  room,  so  long  as  that  body  cannot  have  a library  or 
council  room  itself  ? — Supposing  the  place  were  sufficiently  large. 

1365.  Are  you  aware  that  at  present,  the  society  I spoke  of, 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin,  receives  permission  from 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  year  by  year,  to  meet  in  the  premises 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  use  some  of  the  rooms  thei-e  ? — 
I was  not  aware  of  this. 

1366.  Then  suppose  it  were  put  to  you,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  objectionable  if  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were 
asked  to  give  permission,  year  by  year,  to  that  society  to  occupy 
certain  rooms  in  their  premises? — Provided  that  that  did  not 
constitute  a right. 

1367.  {Mr.  Hamilton^)  You  see  no  objection;  you  think  it 
would  be  unlikely  that  the  council  would  object  (preserving 
their  own  rights)  to  a,ccommodate  other  societies  with  premises 
if  they  could  spare  them,  in  their  own  buildings  ? — I do  so. 

1368.  {The.  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Do  you  thinlc  they  would 
be  prepared,  provided  additional  accommodation  were  afforded  to 
them  by  additional  buildings,  to  make  a bargain  with  the 
Government  that  other  societies  should  be  accommodated  with 
the  use  of  those  rooms,  so  that  the  other  societies  should  have  a 
right  to  this  accommodation,  independent  entirely  of  the  goodwill 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? Do  you  think 
that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  consideration 
of  additional  accommodation  provided  for  them  b3f  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  public  expense,  would  object  to  give,  as  a quid  pro 
quo  for  that  accommodation,  a right  to  other  societies  to  meet 
in  their  buildings  ? — I do  not  understand  exactly  what  the  quid 
pro  quo  would  be. 

1369.  The  quid  which  the  society  would  receive  would  be 
the  additional  accommodation  provided  at  the  public  expense,  and 
the  quo  would  be  the  concession  on  the  part  of  the  society  of 
a right  to  other  societies  to  meet  in  some  of  the  rooms  which 
would  be  released  by  the  additional  accommodation  provided  ? — 
Of  course  I can  only  give  my  opinion  on  that.  I do  not  want  to 
bind  gentlemen.  I think  they  would  be  very  unwilling  to  piirt 
with  their  absolute  property.  I think  they  would  be  also  very 
willing  to  lend  their  premises.  I think  they  would  be  very 
happy  to  give  the  use  of  their  premises,  but  they  would  not  like 
to  part  with  the  property. 

1370.  {Col.  Lajfan.)  Supposing  a design  were  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  a use  of  the  space  available  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Leinster  House,  and  of  space  to  be  added  to  that 
by  perquisition  hereafter.  Supposing  a design  to  be  framed 
which  would  provide,  not  only  improved  accommodation  for  aU 
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the  wants  of  the  Royal  Duhlhi  Society,  but  also  for  the  wants  of 
a number  of  other  societies  which  might  thus  be  brought  into  the 
same  locality,  wmuld  not  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  end  them- 
selves to  such  an  airangement ? — Yes;  X daresay  they  would, 
because  those  different  societies  which  should  be  brought  together 
would  be  upon  the  newly-purchased  premises,  and  ivould  not 
interfere  with  the  old  premises  of  the  society. 

1371  The  architectural  arrangements  might  require  that  the 
accommodation  to  be  given  to  other  societies  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  purchased  space,  but  should  occupy  some  of  the  space 
now  belonging  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; and  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  new  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  might  occupy  the  space  to  be  purchased, 
which  does  not  now  belong  to  that  society,  so  that  it  would  be 
“ oive  and  take  I think  the  society  would  be  willing  to  enter- 
tain a project  of  that  kind, 

1.372.  (Professor  Huxley?)  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  has  not  the  confidence  of  the  _ Irish  people.  _Caii 
it  be  iiistly  said  that  that  opinion  has  any  justification  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  Rojml  Dublin  ^ Society  has  either  a 
sectarian  or  a political  bias  ? — That  assertion  is  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable in  my  opinion.  In  fact,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  society 
I have  seen  nothing  of  a sectarian  nature  in  the  society,  (jentle- 
men  of  all  creeds  are  equally  respected  there.  For  instance,  one 
of  our  honorary  secretaries,  Mr.  Waldron,  is  a Roman  Catholic 
aentleman,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  elected,  unanimously  by 
the  society.  On  the  contrary  there  is  every  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  council  to  have  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  on  the  council, 
and  to  promote  them  to  the  honorary  positions  that  the  society 
affords,  such  as  that  of  vice-president,  and  so  forth.  Not  only  is 
there  no  objection,  but  they  would  be  very  willing  to  do  it. 

1373.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  In  fact,  they  wmuld  be  glad  to  do  so.to 
■show  there  is  nothing  sectarian  in  the  society  ? — They  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  so  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  because  no  such 
thino-^prevails  there;  and  I have  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  Siciety  for  25  years,  and  I can  say  most  truthfully  no  narrow- 
minded bigotry  prevails  there. 

1374.  {Professor  Huxley.)  During  25  years  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  you  have  seen  no  example  of  a feeling  of  that  kind 
making  its  appearance? — None  whatever. 

1375.  Would  it  be  possible  to  supply  us  with  a statement  ot 
the  numbers  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  among  the  whole  utem- 
bers  of  the  society,  because  that  would  settle  the  whole  question . 
I daresay  the  officers  would  be  able  to  supply  such  informa- 
tion; but  I venture  to  say  this  moment  that  there  niay  be 
among  us  Roman  Catholics,  that  the  officers  of  the  society  may 
not  be  able  to  indicate,  so  uusectarian  is  the  society. 

1370.  I presume  it  is  likely  that  the  Protestant  members  of 
the  Rojml  Dublin  Society  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
Catholic  members  ? — They  are. 
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1377.  {Mr.  Hamilton^  To  -what  do  you  attribute  the  excess  J.  E.  D'OUer, 

you  have  referred  to  ?— I would  attribute  it  exactly  to  the  -2*?. 
different  relations  of  propei'ty  existing  between  the  different  ,,  s"T7sg8 
classes  of  the  community.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Royal  Dublin  ~~  ' 

Society.  I presume  the  same  difference  exists  in  almost  every 

society  in  Dublin. 

1378.  (Captain  Donnelly.)  And  that  naturally  and  necessarily 
without  reference  to  any  sectarian  demonstration  at  all  ? — Without 
reference  to  any  sectarian  demonstration  at  all. 

1379.  I find,  before  a committee  in  1804,  Dr.  Lloyd  made  this 
statement; — “I  find,  since  the  Union,  but  six  persons  excluded 
“ by  ballot;  four  before  1836,  and  since  18.36  two  were  excluded. 

“ In  one  of  the  latter  cases  the  exclusion  was  the  result  of  a 
“ mistake,  and  the  individual  was  afterwards  admitted,  so  thoat 
“ really  there  have  been  only  five  exclusions.”  Axe  you  aware 
whether  that  is  correct  or  not  ? — I am  only  aware,  myself,  of  two 
exclusions.  I do  not  speak  from  the  union,  I only  speak  within 
the  scope  of  my  own  memory.  One  was,  unfortunately,  the  result 
of  accident.  It  was  not  the  result  of  any  seclarian  or  ill  feeling. 

It  was,  unfortunatel}^,  Dr.  Murraj^,  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

1380.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  I should  much  like  to  have  your  state- 
ment of  what  the  mistake  was  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  Arch- 
bishop Murray,  if  you  could  give  it  ? — I could  not  give  a reason. 

I could  not  assign  a satisfactory  reason.  It  was  not  absolutely 
since  I have  been  connected  with  the  Society.  This  was  more 
from  hearsay  than  anything  else,  and  I always  heard  the  greatest 
regret  expressed  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  society 
that  such  an  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place. 

1381.  Was  Archbishop  Murray  afteiuvards  admitted? — -I  think 
he  did  not  afterwards  seek  to  be  admitted. 

1382.  (Professor  Huxley)  Do  you  think  that  the  mass  of 
uneducated  people,  people  having  strong  feelings  in  these  matters, 
are  likely  to  draw  any  very  fine  distinction  between  a body 
which  has  a predominant  religious  character  in  consequence  of 
its  own  wish  and  intention,  and  one  which  has  such  a predominant 
character  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  what  we  may  call 
natural  circumstances ; do  you  not  think  that  the  prejudice  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  who  belong  to  the  faith  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  society  by  only  a minority,  wdll  inevitably,  what- 
ever be  the  cause  which  leads  to  the  existence  of  the  minority, 
lead  them  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  be  properly  represented 
by  that  society  ? — It  might  be  the  case,  but  it  would  be  wholly 

unjustifiable. 

1383.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  natural  1 — I cannot  say 
that  I think  it  -would  be  natural,  because  I do  not  think  the 
^ciety  is  sufficiently  understood  by  them.  I think  if  those 
-Koman  Catholic  gentlemen  were  to  become  more  associated  with 
the  society  their  minds  would  be  entirely  disabused  of  the  idea 
of  sectarianism  prevailing  there. 
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1.384.  That  is  quite  probable  and  likely,  but  looking  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland  do  you  not  think  that  that  constitutes  a sort 
of  foundation  for  the  assertion,  and  gives  one  to  understand  why 
it  should  be  said  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  cannot  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  general.  I do  not  say  whether  it  is 
iustifiable  or  not,  but  looking  to  human  nature  as  it  is,  ma,y  not  the 
fact  that  you  have  just  stated  to  us  of  the  great  predominauee  of 
Protestants  in  the  society  constitute  the  foundation  ot  that 

belief? Permit  me  to  say  that  I totally  disagree  with  that 

assertion  ; first  of  all.  as  to  the  fact,  I entirely  deny  that ; I 
think  it  is  a very  unfair  statement  to  put  forward.  1 think,  it 
is  at  variance  with  the  fact. 

1385.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Can  you  state  whether  there  have  or 
have  not  been  any  indications  of  that  mistrust  and  suspicion 
which  would  show  whether  the  impression  prevailed,  which  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  has  supposed  in  his  question^  as  being  natural ; 
have  there  been  any  such  indications  ? — I have  never  heard  of 
any  such.  It  is  perfectly  novel  and  perfectly  new  to  me,  what 
Professor  Huxley  has  stated. 

1386.  (T/te  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  You  told  us  that  amongst 
other  professors  that  the  society  had  there  was  formerly  a professor 
of  veterinary  surgery  ? — Yes. 

1387.  Do  you  remember  tlie  name  of  the  gentleman  who  held 
that  office?— Yes  ; Mr.  Peal  was  a very  distinguished  man. 

1388.  Would  you  make  any  observations  necessary  to  the 
oommis.sion,  with  regard  to  veterinary  science  in  connexion  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  1— The  society  formerly  had  a professor 
of  veterinary  surgery,  and  a school  of  veterinary  surgery  which 
was  supported  by  the  Irish  Parliament  and  existed  up  to  the 
year  1826,  when  the  parliamentary  aid  w'as  withckawn  from  it, 
since  which  it  has  been  unrepresented.  Several  attempts  lately 
to  re-establish  this  school  have  been  set  on  foot. 

1389.  Will  you  describe  the  nature  of  those  attempts  to  the 
Commission  1 — I will  read  you  a part  of  the  minutes  of  council. 
(See  Appendix  G.,  page  640.) 

1390.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  any  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  history  of  this  institution  in  connexion  with  the 
society  ? — This  memorial  which  I have  here  was  forwarded  to 
Lord  Haas.  It  was  signed  by  200  signatures  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  peers,  deputy-lieutenants,  Members  of  Parliament  and 
so  forth,  and  forwarded  to  Lord  Naas.  (See  Apjpendix  (?., 
page  643.) 

1391.  Is  it  your  opinion  then  that  veterinary  instruction  is 
very  badly  wanted  in  Dublin  and  in  Ireland  in  general? — That 
is  my  opinion. 

1392.  You  have  also  stated  your  opinion  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  share  that  view  with  you,  and  judging  from  their 
proceedings  they  evidently  do  sliare  that  view  ? — It  is  shared  in 
by  me,  and  besides  it  is  shared  in  by  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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1393.  It  is  of  course  plain  from  your  previous  statement  that 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  unable  out  of  its  own  resources,  to 
undertake  this  department  ? — Altogether  unable, 

1394.  It  has  been  already  decided  that  the  educational  func- 
tions and  the  exhibitional  function  .should  be  separated? — 
Yes. 

1395.  The  educational  functions  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  the  exhibitional  functions 
reserved  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes. 

1396.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  possessed  a professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  ? — It  did. 

1391’.  He  has  now  ceased  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — He  has. 

1398.  And  he  belongs  now  to  the  teaching  or  educational  staff 
of  the  present  Royal  College  of  Science  ? — He  does. 

1399.  Would  not  it  appear  to  you  to  be  a reversal  of  that 
policy  to  propose  now  that  educational  functions  in  connexion 
with  veterinary  surgery  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  The  policy  of  separating  the  teaching  and  the  e.xhibi- 
tional  having  been  finally  adopted,  would  it  not  be  a reversal  of 
that  ? — I think  there  are  cases  in  which  exceptions  should  be 
made  in  the  educational  function.s.  For  instance,  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  is  an  educational  department,  and  they 
carry  on  their  classes  at  our  Society.  We  are  an  agricultural 
body  as  well  as  an  exhibitional  body,  and  consequently  an 
amount  of  agricultural  produce  is  brought  there,  and  animals, 
and  so  forth  ; and  countiy  gentlemen  meet  there.  I say  then, 
that  a veterinary  surgery  in  connexion  with  the  Society  would 
not  be  misplaced,  would  not  be  inappropriate  notwithstanding 
its  exhibitional  functions.  I think  a legitimate  exception  exists 
in  that  case. 

1400.  Then  you  consider  that  such  subjects  as  veterinary 
surgery  and  agricultural  chemistry  might  be  taught  under  the 
department  of  science  and  art  on  the  premises  of  the  Royal 
Dubhn  Society,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  drawing  art  is  taught 
on  their  premises  under  the  superintendence  of  the  department  ? 
— I do,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  “ for 
the  promotion  of  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts.” 

1401.  Then  I understand  that  so  far  as  agricultural  chemistry 
and  veterinary  surgery  are  concerned,  you  would  restore  in  a 
modified  form  those  educational  functions  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — I would. 

1402.  You  are  aware  that  a cattle  plague  committee  sat  in 
Dublin  during  the  prevalence  of  that  disease  ? — Yes. 

H03.  Was  it  easy  to  find  veterinary  surgeons  at  that  time  to 
assist  the  Cattle  Plague  Commissioners  in  their  labours  in  Ireland  ? 

I believe  there  was  great  difficulty  in  it. 

1404.  Ai-e  you  aware  that  there  were  some  young  men  sent  to 
London  to  study  the  disease? — 'Yes,  1 liave  heard  so. 

1405.  And  that  many  of  them  were  young  medical  men  and 
not  veterinary  surgeons  at  all? — Yes,  I have  heard  so. 


J.  It,  D'Olier, 
Esq. 

22  Sept.  1868. 
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J R D'Olier,  liOO.  If  Ireland  had  possessed  a sufficient  number  of  veteii- 
-Es},  ’ nary  surgeons  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  employ  the 

services  of  young  medical  men  for  the  purpose? — Certainly  not. 

32  Sept.iscs.  think  that  it  is  not  creditable  to  Ireland  that 

avhen  there  is  a sick  cow  in  the  county  of  Down  or  the  Queen’s 
county  we  should  send  to  Scotland  or  England /or  somebody  to 
tell  us  what  was  the  matter  with  the  cow?— Precisely.  I think 
we  should  be  able  to  educate  people  in  that  department  ourselves. 

1408.  With  regard  to  tlie  treatment  of  sick  animals,  stables 
where  the  sick  animals  should  be  kept  would  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  this  department? — Yes. 

1409.  And  also  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  veterinary  surgeons 
perform  operations  upon  animals? — Yes. 

1410.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  that  the  Eoyal  Dublin 
Society,  on  its  premises,  should  build  stables  for  sick  animals  ?— 
They  might  be  procured  elsewhere. 

1411.  How  would  you  propo.se  that  opportunities  for  seeing 
sick  domestic  animals,  and  for  performing  surgical  operations 
upon  them,  should  be  provided  for  the  students  ? — I propose  to 
have  a hospital  for  that  purpose,  say  in  some  other  part  of  the 
city,  under  the  control  of  the  society,  with  a staff  of  professors 
who  would  train  up  young  men  and  give  them  instructions  there, 
and  also  have  the  hospital  connected  with  the  society. 

1412.  Then  you  con.sider  that  it  would  be  essential  that  the 
veterinary  department  in  Dublin,  whether  connected  with  the 
Koyal  Dublin  Society  or  elsewhere,  should  have  stables  under  its 
own  control  ? — Surely. 

1413.  In  addition  to  the  stables  under  its  own  control  there  are 
other  stables  in  Dublin  as  to  which  I should  like  to  know  w'hether 
you  think  they  would  be  useful  or  not—  the  stables  of  the  cavalry 
barracks  for  example? — I do  not  know  myself,  but  I maybe 
permitted  to  state  that  a deputation  waited  upon  Lord  Naas. 
This  requisition  was  got  up  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury.  It  was  signed  by  203  signatures  of 
peers,  deputy  lieutenants,  and  members  of  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land. This  deputation  waited  upon  Lord  Naas  and  put  before 
him  their  ideas  which  are  mainly  contained  here,  and  he  asked 
them  to  furnish  him  with  an  estimate  of  the  necessary  expense 
of  erecting  an  hospital,  and  keeping  up  a staff,  and  so  forth.  It 
was  returned  to  him,  and  there  the  matter  stands.  They  waited 
upon  him  in  the  month  of  January  and  he  said  he  would  require 
to  be  furnished  with  an  estimate  of  the  buildings  required,  the 
money  it  would  require  to  purchase  these  buildings,  to  enlarge 
them,  &e.  The  sum  mentionedjto  him  was  7,300h  for  the  build- 
ings, of  which  buildings  here  is  the  plan.  They  were  to  be  stables 
in  Stephen’s  Green. 

1414.  Was  it  to  purchase  an  existing  site  ? — To  purchase  an 
existing  site. 

1415.  And  erect  buildings  upon  it  ? — There  are  buildings  partly 
erected. 
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1416.  The  total  cost  of  such  an  agreement  would  be  7,300J.  ? — J.  R.  B'OUer 

V,300i.  Esq.  ' 

1417.  In  St.  Stephen’s  Green  ? — Yes,  

1418.  That  is  a central  situation,  I believe,  in  Dublin  ?~A 
central  situation  and  very  well  adapted  for  such  an  institution 

1419.  And  near  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  premises  ?— Near 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  premises.  And  also  l.OOOh  a yesir  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  and  rent  and  keeping  up  the  nece,ssary  staff 
of  professors  and  so  forth. 

1 420.  In  that  estimate  of  7,300?.  was  there  included  a dissecting 

room  ?— As  well  as  I recollect  there  was  included  a dissecting 
room.  ° 

1421.  And  ^apparatus  for  studying  the  dead  animals  a.s  well  as 
treating  the  living  ? — I think  so. 

1422.  You  mentioned  in  some  of  the  extracts  you  quoted  that 
there  was  a difficulty  ivith  regard  to  conferring  licences  to  practice 
yeterina-ry  surgery.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a proposal  that  was 
made  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  or  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  should 
undertake  the  teaching  of  veterinary  science.  Was  there  ever 
a proposal  made  in  the  society  to  ask  the  University  of  Dublin 
to  conduct  examinations  for  them  in  veterinary  science  and 
confer  licences  to  practice  it,  and  to  give  also  the  assistance  of 
such  of  their  professors  of  zoology  and  anatomy  as  would  assist 
the  society  ?— I think  I have  heard  such  a thing  mentioned  I 
will  not  say  positively.  I think  from  your  statement  that  I have 
a recollection  of  some  such  proposition  having  been  made. 

1423.  Would  a proposal  of  that  sort  be  in  your  opinion  pre- 
lerable  to  giving  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  or  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  if  they  took  it  up  the  power  of  giving  licences  to 
practise.  Would  the  proposal  for  a university  licence  or  a licence 
conferred  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  or  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  be  the  preferable  proposal  in  your  opinion  ? — I 
think  if  it  was  conferred  by  the  University  of  Dublin  after  suffi- 
cient instruction  that  that  would  be  preferable. 

1424.  The  examinations  to  be  conducted  by  the  university  ?— 
lo  be  conducted  by  the  university. 

1425.  And  the  instruction  ? — The  instruction  to  be  procured  in 
the  best  manner  it  could  be  procured. 

1426.  {Frojessor  Huxley)  Do  you  contemplate  the  setting  up 
of  a veterinary  stable  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?-,I  should 
like  to^see  it  established  under  its  auspices. 

1427.  A stable  for  the  treatment  of  sick  horses? — A veterinary 

school  generally.  ■' 

1428.  But  the  two  things  to  be  understood  by  a veterinary 

100  are,  in  the  first  place,  a place  in  which  you  could  teach 

a may  be  called  the  theory  of  veterinary  art,  and  in  the  next 

p ace  a • lospital  where  you  could  study  the  disease  practically; 

similar  to  that  for  example  which  at  present  exists, 
in  teaching  of  medicine  in  Dublin  ; there  is 

in  iiinity  College,  Dublin,  a very  efficient  medical  school,  in  which 
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32  Sept.  1868. 


j B D’Olicr,  aU  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  requi.site  for  the  theory 
- of  medicine,  and  to  some  extent  the  practice  of  medicine,  are 

tauo-ht ; but  Trinity  College  has  no  hospital  and  students  who 
have  obtained  that  theoretical  knowledge  in  Trinity  College  must 
needs  o-o  to  the  hospitals  outside  to  study  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Do  YoS  not  think  that  a similar  arrangement  might  be  earned 
out  in  the  teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  that  is  to  say,  that  one 
body  might  undertake  the  instruction  m veterinary  anatomy 
veterinary  physiology,  and  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
that  then  the  charge  of  the  hospital  for  horses,  that  is  to  say  the 
veterinary  stable,  might  be  delegated  to  another  body  ?— I do 
1429.  Supposing  it  were  absolutely  necessary  or  desirable  that 
a veterinary  colle|e  should  be  established  in  Dublin,  would  not 
it  be  a very  simple  matter  to  enlarge  the  College  of  Science  which 
now  exists,  in  that  direction,  by  supplying  it  with  a,  professor  of 
veterinary  surgery  and  medicine  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

1430  They  have  already  a professor  of  comparative  anatomy, 
and  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  it  would  be  a very  small  matter 
for  that  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  to  give  a special  course 
if  it  were  thought  desirable,  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  and 
the  cow  and  other  domestic  animals,  and  then  all  that  would 
need  to  be  added  would  be  a professorship  of  veterinary  surgery 
and  medicine  ?— A clinical  professorship. 

1431.  Then  all  that  you  would  require  in  addition  would  be  a 
hospitai  that  is  to  say,  a veterinary  stable,  in  which  students 
properly  instructed  might  see  something  of  veterinary  practice. 
Now  do  you  think  that  a stable  of  that  kind  could  weU  be 
maintained  and  kept  up  by  a body  like  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society . 
Would  it  undertake  the  administration  of  a vetennaij  stable . i 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  such  an  institution  m 
this  country.  I do  not  think  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  stated 
here,  would  appear  at  the  first  blush  to  be  the  natural  body  to 
undertake  it,  they  have  no  jealousy  of  other  bodies  conducting 
it  further  than  thus,  that  being  a body  long  established  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  &c.,  and  holding  agricultural  shows, 
they  feel  the  want  of  such  a thing  in  the  country,  and  they 
naturally  think  that  they  are  the  body  to  whom  it  should  be 
affiliated,  and  I think  that  no  jealousy  exists  as  to  whose  manage- 
ment it  is  under,  if  it  be  done  efficiently  and  well. 

1432.  Do  yon  think  any  public  bodj^  is  competent  to  manage 
such  an  institution  as  a veterinary  stable  ? — I do. 

1433.  As  a matter  of  private  enterprise  ? — A -veterinary  school 
has  never  succeeded  in  Dublin  as  a matter  of  private  enterprise, 
and  I fear  will  never  succeed.  There  are  many  good  veterinary 
surgeons  here,  but  they  get  their  diplomas  and  their  knowledge 
elsewhere.  Tdrey  make  their  money  here. 

1434.  But  they  must  make  their  money  by  practising  upon 

sick  horses? — They  do.  . . . 

1435.  And  if  people  pay  their  money  for  having  then  sicx 
horses  cured,  would  not  they  send  their  sick  horses  to  an  estabUs  - 
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ment  of  that  kind  in  Dublin  if  set  up  by  private  enterprise  ? It  D’Olier, 

has  never  succeeded  here  ; it  has  been  frequently  tried. 

1436.  And  if  it  won't  succeed  by  private  enterprise  what  22  Sept.  1868. 

prospect  or  guarantee  is  there  that  it  will  succeed  if  .set  up  by  the  

state  or  the  Royal  Dublin  Society — but  are  you  speaking  of  the 

college  or  stable  ? — I am  speaking  of  a veterinary  college  that 
would  instruct  young  men  in  the  art  of  veterinary  surgery,  and 
afterwards  grant  them  diplomas  to  practise. 

1437.  {Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  HaugUton,)  Are  you  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a considerable  number  of  veterinary  stables  in 

Dublin  where  you  can  send  your  horse  or  cow  to  be  cured  ? 

Yes,  I am. 

1438.  And  several  of  the  owners  of  these  places  have  the 
reputation  of  being  wealthy  men,  having  made  money  in  the 
practice  of  their  art  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

1439.  Therefore  veterinary  stables  in  Dublin  have  been  suc- 
cessful ? — They  have  been  successful, 

1440.  {Professor  Huxley)  I think  you  agree  with  me,  Mr. 

D’Olier,  that  veterinary  surgery  might  in  all  its  branches  be 
taught  by  a very  slender  extension  of  the  existing  school  of 
science?— I am  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  existing 
school  of  science.  I hai’e  no  doubt  it  could.  ° 

1441.  And  then  what  we  have  to  deal  vt’^ith  is  how  to  provide 
a hospital  in  which  young  men  might  be  educated  in  what  you 
may  call  horse  practice,  and  I think  you  mentioned  that  the 
stables  of  the  different  veterinary  practitioners  would  afford 
such  opportunities.  A further  cjuestion  which  I wish  to  come 
to  is,  whether  you  thought  it  would  be  desirable  for  such  a body 
as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  set  up  a stable  of  this  sort,  which 
of  course  would  come  into  competition  with  those  private 
establishments,  or  whether  you  thought  it  would  be  a wise  thing 
for  the  state  to  do  anything  of  the  kind? — That  is  a light  in 
which  I have  not  viewed  it. 

_ 1442.  You  see  it  is  a veiy  important  light  ? — It  is  a very 
important  matter. 

1443.  Do^  you  not  think  there  would  be  a very  considerable 
outcry  on  the  part  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  ? — I think  there 
would,  and  not  unjustly ; but  I cannot  see  why  existing 
veterinary  surgeons’  stables  could  not  be  used  in  teaching  young- 
men  who  would  frequent  them  as  hospitals. 

1444.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  your  whole  organization 
ready  to  hand  at  present,  that  is  to  say,  a slight  development  of 

e boflege  of  Science  -ndll  furnish  you  with  your  school  in  which 

e theoretical  branches  are  taught,  and  your  private  establish- 
men  s furiiish  you  with  hospitals  in  which  the  students  can 
.see  piactice,  so  the  whole  thing  is  at  your  hand? — I have  very 
cruc  e ideas  on  the  .subject.  I do  not  understand  the  subject 
a equa  ely , very  far  from  it ; but  I see  how  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  work.  ^ 

in  Dr.  Haughton.)  In  case  such  a stable  as  was 

contemplation  were  secured,  and  proper  buildings  in  St. 
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Stephen’s  Green,  such  as  you  spoke  of,  might  it  not  be  a success- 
ful experiment  to  rent  such  a stable  at  a very  low  rent,  or  at  a 
very  moderate  rent,  to  your  professor  of  veterinaiy  surgeiy,  and 
tell  him  to  work  the  stable  and  make  the  most  money  he  could 
out  of  it  as  part  of  his  salary  ?— I daresay  it  might. 

144G  Then  all  objection  to  a-  committee  of  amateurs  taking 
charge  of  a veterinary  stable  would  disappear,  the  most  competent 
surn-?on  that  could  be  got  in  the  city  of  Dublin  would  be  put  at 
theNiead  of  the  stable  as  a practica  teacher  of  veterinary 
surgery,  with  the  stable  for  his  own  advantage  ?— Yes,  I think 
that  could  be  done.  _ ^ 

14.4.7  And  that  would  remove  all  objection  to  the  wovlniig  of 
the  stable  under  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

Rnoiotv^ I was  iust  ffoino;  to  call  your  attention  to  what  is  heiein 

stale?  ’that  L,  that  <?the“Committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
“ find  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  London 
“ parliamentary  grants  were  liberally  accorded,  but  that  at  t ie 
“ iresent  time  the  annual  subscriptions  of  its  members  and  the 
“ hant  of  200f.  per  annum  from  the  Royal  Agricultaial  bocietj 
“ of  Eno'land  are  insufilcieiit  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  therefore 
but  reasonable  to  expect  that  Government  will  not  _ deny 
pecuniary  assistance  in  order  to  found  in  Ireland  a similar 
« institution;  and  the  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  an 
“ application  be  made  to  the  Irish  Government  through  the  pre- 
“ sident  of  tlie  society,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that 
“ they  may  be  pleased  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  consideration 
“ of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty  s Treasury,  with 
“ the  view  of  obtaining  a parliamentary  grant  for  the  formation 
of  so  important  an  institution. 

1448  (Professor  Huxley)  Do  you  tliink  tlie  two  cases  are 
exactly  paraliel-in  London  you  have  three  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  a proportionate  number  of  horses,  and  the  establishmen 
of  a veterinary  l.ospital  by  the  state  there  takes  comparatiydy 
a very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  sick  horses  out 
of  the  range  of  private  practice  ; hut  if  you  were  to  put  a,  simi  a 
institution  into  Dublin,  with  its  300,000  inhabitants  the  state 
hospital  would  take  a vastly  larger  proportion  of  all  available 
sick  horses- the  two  cases  are  not  exactly  parallel ; does  it  ap- 
pear to  you  that  they  are  2— Of  course  not  m point  of  magnitude 
or  numbers. 

U49.  I mean  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  a veterinaiy 
hospital  by  the  state  in  the  city  of  London,  with  its  three  millions 
of  inhabitants,  would  in  the  nature  of  things  interfere  wi  d 
private  enterprise  to  nothing  like  the  extent  that  the  estaWis 
ment  of  such  an  hospital  in  Dublin  would  ?— No,  , 

would  not,  from  the  great  dissimilarity  in  magnitude  , 
number.  ,, 

1450.  So  that  the  arguments  which  would  apply  ■ 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  in  London  might  hui  m 
application  to  the  establishment  of  such  a one  in  Dublin . 
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this  applied  to  a time  long  past,  when  the  Veterinary  College  was  J.  It.  D’OUer, 
first  instituted  in  London,  it  may  be  a century  ago.  ' Esq. 

1451.  But  there  was  a very  large  number  of  inliabitants  in  228^868 

London  even  then  ? — To  be  sure  there  was  ; but  what  the  Royal ^ ' 

Dublin  Society  wants  to  see  established  in  Dublin  is  an 
institution  where  young  men  can  be  taught  veterinary  surgei-y, 

and  get  diplomas  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  London. 

1452.  If  that  object  could  be  attained  without  interferino- 
with  the  private  practice  of  the  veterinary  .surgeons  in  Dublin, 

I suppose  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  be  just  as  well  satis- 
fied as  with  any  other  scheme  ? — They  would  be  pleased  with  it ; 
still  as  I say  they  would  naturally  think  that  they  were  the 
body  who  should  have  control  over  it, 

1453.  I do  not  say  whether  this  scheme  that  I am  going  to 
mention  would  be  practicable,  but  it  is  conceivable ; it  is  po.ssible 
to  conceive  such  a scheme  as  this,  that  young  men  should  receive 
the  theoretical  education  in  veterinary  science  in  Trini:  y Colleo-e, 

Dublin,  or  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  then  that  they 
should  see  surgical  and  medical  practice  on  horses  in  private 
stables.  That  is  quite  conceivable  ? — It  is. 

1454.  Would  such  a plan  as  that  satisfy  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society? — If  it  produced  qualified  men  I think  it  rvould. 

1455.  Supposing  it  were  found  to  work  well?— I think  it 
would.  It  is  only  the  benefit  to  the  country  that  the  society  has 
in  view. 


1456.  {The  Chairman.)  Is  it  not  the  object  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  that  such  a school  should  be  established  in  Dublin,  and 
that^  to  promote  that  object  they  are  willing  to  give  their 
.services  ? — Quite  so,  my  lord. 

1457.  {Capt.  Donnelly.)  Was  the  proposal  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  founded  on  the  idea  that  they  were  to  provide  some 
of  the  funds,  or  was  it  that  the  Government  were  to  provide 
the  whole? — They  have  no  funds;  I have  accounted  for  the 
manner  in  which  all  our  funds  are  expended. 

1458.  Yes  ; but  was  it  proposed  to  have  a special  subscription 
for  this  special  purpose  ? — I am  afraid  a subscription  would 
scarcely  succeed  here.  I do  not  think  a subscrqition  would  suc- 
ceed^  to  any  great  amount,  nothing  adequate  to  -what  would  be 
required. 


^ 1459.  {The  Chairman.)  You  mentioned  that  there  was  formerly 
in  the  po.ssession  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  a museum  of 
veterinary  subjects  ? — Yes. 

1460.  Is  it  still  there  ? — It  is. 


_ 1461.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Do  you  remember  under  what 
circumstances  the  Society  parted  ivitli  its  professor  of  agrioul- 
ura  chemistry  ? — It  parted  with  him  because  he  was  withdrawn 
by  the  Government. 

1462.  It  was  not  their  act  ? — It  was  not  their  act  at  all. 

1463.  They  were  not  consenting  parties  to  the  withdrawal? — 
wo,  it  was  not  at  their  instigation  at  all. 
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1464  And  they  would  prefer  still  to  retain  then-professor  of 

agricultural  chemistry  if  possible,  and  a professor  of  yetermar-y 
sSro-ery  to  teach  those  branches  connected  with  agriculture  and 
pasturage  through  the  country  themselves . —I  think  so. 

^ 14(i5  (Oapt.  Donnelly.)  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society  having  a professor  of  agricultural  chemistiy  . 
Except  that  there  are  no  funds  to  provide  for  his  emolmnents  or 

’"^66*1)0  you  mean  that  the  Government  establidied  a pro- 
fesLrsHp  in'^he  Koyal  College  of  Science  ?-Yes  ; m fact  they 
withdrew  our  professor  to  the  Royal  ^oUege  of  ScieM 

1467  And  withdrew  the  grant  ?-And  withdrew  the  grant 

1468,  {TheRev.Dr.  EaugMon.)  I think  m *0  estimate  of  to 
m-ivate  exnenditure  of  the  society  you  put  down  an  item  tor  the 
ourrmt  year  of  lOOZ.  ?— Yes.  {The  witness  handed  in  a statement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 

School  of  Art  for  the  yean-  ending  31st  March  1868.  S 
Appendix  (?.,  page  644.) 

Jonathan  Pim.  Esq.,  M.P.,  examined. 

1469.  {The  Chairman)  Mr.  Pim,  you  are  member  of  Parliament 

^°\^(7V^Hafe  you^lny  statement  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
nronosed  Royal  Irish  Institute  ?— I have  not  anything  but  veiy 
rnerSld^s^on  the  subject.  It  is  not  a subject  to  which  I have 
devoted  my  attention  much,  but  I have  been  asked  on  one  oi  two 
occasions  to  attend  on  deputations  as  member  for  the  c and  d 
was  only  in  that  capacity  I did  attend.  It  is  a subject  m wl 
verv  many  persons  in  Dublin  have  taken  a warm  interest  some, 
no  doubt,  frLinterested  motives,  in  the  hope  that 
selling  the  premises  ; but  others  I believe  I'.f  ®. 
in  it  Altogether  from  the  belief  that  an  institution  of  that  soit  n 
Dublin-I  mean  a centre  for  all  institutions  connected  w h 
science  and  art  in  Dublin— would  be  better  than  consideimg 

centre  to  be  in  London.  , . , iro  T limrp  riot 

1471.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  yourself?— I have  no 

considered  it  in  such  a way  as  to  make  my  thTto] 

of  any  value.  Generally  speaking,  I have  the  idea  that 
sea  divides  us  so  much  from  England  that  we  do  leduu  * 
Dublin  should  be  treated  as  the  capital  of  J 

does  not  answer  so  well  to  have  a reference  to  London  upou  <6 
matters.  I take  what  may  be  called  the  nationa  ist  ' ^ 

many  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  For  instance  uke  to  “S 
of  an  exhibition  or  a valuable  collection,  that  valuable  c 
say,  at  Kensington  Museum— our  artizans  and  person 
lower  class  cannot  go  over  to  London  to  it,  and  resu 

SO  far  as  regards  the  Irish  people,  I do  not  say  that  i 

indirectly  of  considerable  advantage,  but  directly  it 

advantage.  . „ , to  a 

1472.  Do  your  remarks  apply  to  a museum  in  ^ 

separate  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? Of  couise 
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that  I have  been  making  apply  to  a museum.  I have  consider- 
able  hesitation  on  this  subject,  and  sometimes  think  one  way  and 
sometimes  the  other.  I sometimes  consider  the  superior  maW 
ment  that  would  probably  exist  in  London,  and  then  I consider 
also  that  an  inferior  management  at  home  would  have  more  useful 
efreots, 

1473.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  That  would  have  the  effect  of  limitinff 
the  competition  to  Irish  students,  instead  of  having  a eompetition 
between  the  students  . of  the  United  Kingdom.  Would  it  be  more 
desirable  in  matters  of  science  and  art  to  have  certificates  foimded 

on  a limited  competition  or  an  unlimited  competition? I think 

certificates  founded  on  an  unlimited  competition  would  be  more 
valuable. 

1474.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  You  are  aware  of  the  mode  of 
admission  into  the  Woolwich  Academy  for  the  Koyal  Artillery  and 
Engineers  ?— Not  all  the  particulars  of  it. 

1475.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  is  open  to  the  public  competi- 
tion ot  any  young  men  of  a certain  character  and  age’— Yes 

^ 14/  6.  Would  you  like  to  see  a branch  of  the  Woolivieii  Academy 

in  Dublin,  and  see  students  compelled  to  go  to  it,  and  not  to  go  to 
a central  academy  at  Woolwicli? — I have  never  thought  of  such 
a thing.  ° 

1477.  Would  you  tliink  it  a desirable  thing,  as  proposed  by 
certam  nationalists,  to_  have  a Koyal  Irish  Artillery  ?— I cannot 
pietend  to  offer  any  opinion  on  a military  question. 

14/8.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  admission  to  the  medical  ap- 
pointments in  the  British  army  and  navy  is  open  to  public 
competition  held  by  examination  in  London? — I am  williuo-  to 
” 1 ^ cannot  say  that  I knew  anything  about  it.  ° 

li/9.  Would  you  like  to  see  Irish  students  compelled  to  com- 
pete amongst  themselves  for  army  posts,  and  an  Irish  branch  of 
the  army  established,  instead  of  an  imperial  one  ?— I think  it 
is  not  one  of  those  things  in  which  there  ought  to  be  an  Irish 
cicpR.rfcmciit. 

1480.  You  admit  the  principle  that  to  allow  Irishmen  and 
irishwomen  to  compete  for  imperial  prizes  would  probably  be 
more  valuable  than  to  have  them  compete  for  local  prizes  I 
think  it  would.  ‘ 

_ 1481.  In  every  class  of  Ufe?— I think  it  would  ; I think  that 
™ imperial  examination  would  be  more  useful. 

There  would  be  a wider  sphere  of 
competition  ? — Yes.  ^ 

1483.  {TU  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Do  you  not  think  the 
^ p nions  of  the  classes  affected  by  the  change  are  of  great 
importance  to  ascertain  ?— I do. 

be  ^ large  class  affected  by  your  proposed  alteration  would 
the  s young  women  who  are  now  studjnng  in 

m science  for  the  purpose  of  competing  at  the  imperial 
xamiuations.  I hold  in  my  hand  a petition  from  261  of  those 
y uug  men  and  women  studying  in  this  city  alone.  They 
e ong  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  are  deeply  interested,  much 
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more  so  than  any  person  here,  in  the  alterations  in  question,  and 
they  say  “ We,  the  undersigned  students  of  the  School  ot  Art 
“ of  the’ltoyal  Dublin  Society,  having  heard  that  it  is  proposed 
“ to  establish  a science  and  art  department  for  Ireland,  pray 
“ tliat  no  step  may  be  taken  -which  will  prevent  Irish^  students 
“ here  from  competing  for  national  emoluments  and  prizes  with 
“ those  of  the  schools  of  England  and  Scotland.”  From  what 
would  you  suppose  arises  their  terror  at  being  confined  to  Irish 
competition  ?-I  should  think  that  it  arises  from  that  which  you 

have  previously  alluded  to.  • i i 

1485.  That  if  they  sought  for  employment  in  England  or 
Scotland,  they  would  think  it  a more  valuable  testimonial  to 
say  they  have  competed  in  the  imperial  competition  . Yes,  i 

think  so.  „ , , 

1486.  And  are  you  aware  that  this  same  feeling  expressed  by 
these  same  pupils  has  been,  very  generally  expressed  m Scotland 
(the  Scotch  are  a very  national  people,  like  the  Irish,  but  Soill 
we  did  not  find  a single  opinion  in  favour  of  a separate  depart- 
ment for  Scotland,  when  we  were  in  Edinburgh)  ?— I was  not 

aware  of  it.  , , ,,  t tti  i 

llSf.  (Professor  Thomson.)  Are  you  aware  that  through  Ulster 
there  has  been  a most  general  opinion  from  all  the  science  classes 
there  to  the  same  effect  ?— I was  not  aware  of  it  before.  I think 
the  remarks  that  I made  at  first  would  apply  much  more  to  a 
museum  than  to  anything  else. 

1488.  (Professor  Huxley)  What  do  you  contemplate  as  the 
sphere  of  operations  of  the  proposed  Irish  Institute  ?--I  have 
had  no  connexion  with  the  committee  of  the  institute  that  was 
proposed,  I am  not  at  all  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on  the 

You  do  not  advocate  the  formation  of  the  institute, 
then?- j do  not  take  any  part  in  the  question. 

1490.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Froin  your  knowledge  of 
Ireland  and  its  wants,  as  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  do  you 
consider  that  to  provide  efficient  teaching  of  veterinary  science 
in  Dublin,  so  as  to  have  a class  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  Ireland, 
would  be  a desirable  thing  or  not? — I think  it  would  be  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  have  a class  of  veterinary  surgeons  in 
Ireland  both  for  horses  and  for  cattle  of  all  descriptions. 

1491.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  a sufficient  staff  of 
veterinary  surgeons  at  present  ? — I am  not  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  facts  to  make  my  opinion  of  much  value,  but  my  impression 
has  always  been  that  there  is  a defect. 

1492.  And  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a gi-eat  defect,  it 
would  be  a very  desirable  thing  if  possible  to  provide  for  it  ?— 
Certainly  ; but  then  again  the  question  is  open  whether  it  would 
be  better  done  in  Dublin  or  in  London. 

1493.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ?— No,  I am  not. 
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John  Wright  Switzer,  Esq.,  examined.  J 

149-i.  (The  Chairman)  Wliat  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? — 

I am  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Switzer,  Ferguson,  and  Co.,  Com-  2 
mercial  Hall,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  and  a manufacturer  and 
importer  of  various  sorts  of  wearing  apparel,  and  of  fabrics  used 
for  furniture,  decorations,  &c.,  several  kinds  of  which  are  greatly 
dependent  for  their  value  on  good  taste  and  elegance  of  style, 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts. 

1495.  Have  you  felt  the  want  of  an  institution  in  Dublin 
analogous  to  that  at  South  Kensington  ?— I have  always  felt  it 
very  difficult  to  originate  a style  in  consequence  of  our  people 
not  being  trained  to  the  production  of  what  is  elegant.  We  have 
abundance  of  originating  talent,  but  it  is  deficient  in  the  correct- 
ness which  severe  training  alone  can  produce.  This  want  has 
been  so  much  felt  in  Dublin  that  a principal  object  of  the 
Winter  Garden  Company  was  to  provide  a suitable  ])lace  for  the 
permanent  exhibition  of  specimens  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  galleries  of  the  great  glass  transept  in  that  building  were 
specially  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  such  specimens.  The 
want  of  funds  alone  prevented  this  object,  witli  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  from  being  carried  out  by  the  corapanj^, 

1496.  You  were  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  1865  ? — Yes  ; the  Great  International 
Exhibition  proved  how  well  this  could  be  done,  for  the  display 
of  artistic  productions  so  effectively  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
had  a most  beneficial  influence  on  the  fimcy  trade  of  Dublin,  and 
has  in  some  degree  stamjied  a permanent  character  upon  it.  I 
had  the  best  opportunity  for  knowing  this,  having  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  Exhibition. 

1497.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  necessity  for  a Department 
of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin  ? — I believe  there  is  no  question  on 
which  the  people  of  Dublin  (indeed,  I may  say,  of  Ireland)  are  so 
thoroughly  agreed  as  the  necessity  for  an  independent  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin,  and  I believe  they  are  equally 
well  agreed  that  the  Winter  Garden  is  the  best  position  for  it.  If 
there  should  be  an  idea  entertained  of  placing  a large  building  in 
St.  Stephen’s  Green  I believe  the  public  would  strenuousl}"  oppose 
it.  No  building  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  combine  within  it  the 
various  departments  contemplated  could  be  placed  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Green  without  turning  it  into  mere  streets,  and  thereb)^  destroy- 
ing one  of  the  most  fcautiful  and  useful  features  of  the  city  of 
Dublin. 

1498.  Do  you  consider  a permanent  exhibition  of  manufactures 
desirable  ? — it  is  well  understood  that  the  manufactories  in  Eng- 
land are  grouped  round  the  centres  of  power  in  the  great  coal- 
fields. In  Ireland  it  must  be  different.  As  the  power  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  water,  the  factories,  are  of  necessity  placed 
wherever  they  can  obtain  this  force,  and  must  be  isolated.  It  is 
therefore  most  important  that  there  should  be  a permanent  exhi- 
bition where  samples  of  the  various  pi'oductions  could  be  seen 
and  compared  for  the  information  of  purchasers,  both  home  and 

22679.  O 
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J.  W.  Switzer,  foreign,  and  I have  no  doubt  such  ^ an  exhibition,  properly 
managed,  would  ultimately  become  an  important  adjunct  ot  the 
— trade.”  There  are  40  woollen  manufactories  in  Ireland,  and  they 

scattered  nearly  all  over  the  midland  and  southern  counties, 
following'  the  water  power,  and  some  of  them  are  not  known  at 
all.  They  are  small  and  beginning  to  grow.  They  are  very 
little  known  for  want  of  some  public  place  to  exhibit  their  pro- 
ductions, where  they  may  be  seen. 

1499.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Do  you  know  much  of  the  lace  manu- 
factories in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  there  are  lace  manufactories  in 
Limerick  and  Cork. 

1500.  Are  they  extending? — I cannot  say  that  they  are  ex- 
tending. I am  not  engaged  in  the  lace  manufacture  line  at  all ; 

I purchase  manufactured  laces  from  Limerick,  which  is  the 
principal  place  we  get  them  from. 

1501.  {Professor  Huxley)  Do  you  consider  that  this  new  Royal 
Irish  Institute  should  be  a sort  of  permanent  exhibition?  Yes ; I 
think  it  should  be  permanent. 

1502.  What  do  you  think  that  this  nev^  Royal  Iri.sh  Institute 
should  comprise  ? — A school  for  training,  I think,  should  be  com- 
prised in  it  at  least.  A school  for  training  the  tastes  of  our  people 
in  ai't  and  in  science  and  manufactures. 

1503.  Have  you  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Dublin  now? — Oh, 
yes,  there  is  the  school  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

1504.  Is  that  inefficient? — I do  not  know;  but  I believe  it 
has  been  very  badly  supported  up  to  this,  and  it  is  inefficient,  so 
far  as  it  makes  a very  slight  impression  upon  Ireland.  But  so 
far  as  the  Society  themselves  are  concerned,  I think  they  have  done 
their  best  for  it. 

1505.  You  are  aware  that  the  students  of  the  school  of  art  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  take  a very  fair  share  of  the  highest 
honors  and  prizes  in  the  imperial  competition  ? — But  I do  not 
think  they  come  in  contact  with  the  manufacturers  at  all. 

1506.  Would  you  want  then  a school  of  art  with  special  appli- 
cation to  manufactures  ? — I think  it  would  be  most  important 
for  the  country  at  present. 

1507.  Could  that  be  done  by  a central  exhibition  rather  than 
by  the  manufacturers  themselves? — Well,  I think  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  must  assist,  but  I believe  that  things  of  this 
kind  must  precede  manufactures  in  some  degree.  Now,  in  the 
woollen  trade,  for  instance,  we  make  the  very  best  goods  in  Ire- 
land in  tweeds,  but  our  patterns  are  not  nice  ; the  very  best 
qualities  are  made  in  Ireland,  because  they  put  pui'e  wool  in,  but 
our  patterns  are  not  tasteful. 

1508.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Where  do  you  get  your  patterns  for 
the  Irish  tweeds?— I do  not  know  where  the  manufacturers  get 
them,  but  they  are  deficient  in  style,  and  the  same  goods  with  a 
good  style  wmuld  bring  better  prices. 

1509.  {Professor  Thomson)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that 
there  has  been  any  attempt  to  employ  the  pupils  of  the  Irish 
schools  as  designers?— It  is  not  within  my  knowledge  that  any 
attempt  of  tlic  kind  has  been  made. 
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1§10.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  generally 

made  by  manufacturers,  if  there  were  an  institution  established  

such  as  you  speak  of? — I think  it  would,  because  manufacturers  22  Sept.  I86s. 
sometimes  come  to  us  and  ask  for  patterns  to  produce  designs, 
and  1 believe  they  would  avail  themselves  very  largely  of  a 
facility  of  that  kind. 

1511.  Do  you  think  there  wordd  be  no  preference  given  to 
continental  pa.tterns,  French  patterns  ?— No  ; French  patterns  do 
not  always  suit  us  here.  There  are  many  French  patterns  which 
are  very  beautiful,  but  would  not  be  bought  at  all  in  this  country. 

The  tastes  of  the  people  are  quietorhere.  There  are  some  French 
patterns  we  of  course  do  adopt,  but  generally  speaking,  if  I may 
use  a vulgar  expression,  they  are  lonsidered  rather  loud — there 
is  too  much  colour  in  them. 

1.512.  Now,  supposing  there  was  a school  of  this  kind,  what  you 
might  call  a technical  school  of  science  or  art  applied  to  manu- 
factures, do  you  think  there  would  be  an  opening  for  the  pupils 
of  that  school  in  connexion  with  the  manufactures  of  this 
country?— I think  that  at  present  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  are  not  in  a state  to  avail  themselves  of  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a school  of  that  kind  ; but  I think  that  the  manufactures 
would  certainly  grow  with  reasonable  encouragement,  and  that 
they  would  avail  themselves  eventually  of  it. 

1513.  {Professor  Huxley)  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable— for  this  is  what  it  comes  to— to  establish  a govern- 
ment department  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  raanu 
factures  with  better  patterns  than  the.}'  now  ha.ve  ?—  I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable. 

1514.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a part  of  the  function  of 

government,  to  provide  particular  branches  of  trade  with  special 
facilities  ? I think  it  is.  I think  it  ought  to  be  one  of  its  func- 

tions to  encourage  an  infant  manufacture.  In  olden  times  they 
used  to  protect  it  with  duties.  Now  that  they  have  removed 
these,  I think  that  they  ought  to  give  every  possible  facility  to 
manufacturers  to  produce  those  thing.s,  and  to  have  a superior 
style,  because  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  superiority  of 
style  or  pattern  is  an  element  in  the  value  of  an  article. 

1515.  You  are  aware  that  the  great  manufacturers  of  England 
liave  no  sort  of  state  aid  of  that  kind  ? — I do  not  know  whether 
they  have  at  present  or  not ; but  do  not  they  derive  sup^oort  of 
that  kind  from  South  Kensington  ? 

15 16.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land have  nothing  done  for  them  which  the  manufacturers  of 
Ireland  do  not  also  possess ; that  is  to  say,  whatever  help  can 
be  obtained  fiv.m  South  Kensington  by  the  English  manufacturers 
can  be  obtained  with  equal  ease  by  the  Irish  manufacturers  on 
the  same  conditions  ? — I doubt  tha.t  very  much,  sir,  with  great 
respect,  because  the  diihculty  of  getting  to  South  Kensington 
from  this  is  considerable.  Our  people  cannot  go  there  to  see 
patterns. 

o 2 
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J.  W.  Switzer,  1517.  I spoke  of  local  kelps;  that  is  to  say,  the  setting  up  of 
art  schools  in  particular  towns.  If  an  Irish  town  wishes  to  set 
20  gep7^868  school  it  cau  do  so,  and  do  it  on  precisely  the  same 

terms  as  English  or  Scotch  towns  ? — I do  not  know  particularly, 

but  the  view  I have  of  it  is  simply  that  a school  in  Dublin  would 
facilitate  manufiietures  in  Ireland. 

1518.  ( Ckix)t.  Bonnelly)  There  is  a school  in  Dublin,  is  there 
not?— There  is,  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  the 
purpose. 

1519.  It  is  the  same  as  the  schools  in  England,  is  it  not  ? — It 
is  a very  small  school  in  Dublin,  and  it  is  more  in  the  higher 
style  of  art. 

1520.  And  that  school  of  art  has  been  rather  more  successful 
than  tlie  generality  of  English  art  schools?  — I believe  in  its 
application  to  high  art,  but  not  to  manufactures.  I mean  in  its 
application  to  sculpture  and  painting  ; but  I never  saw  in  the 
school  in  Ireland  anything  produced  that  would  be  suitable  for 
manufacturers  to  copy. 

1521.  The  character  of  instruction  in  the  Dublin  school  of  art 
is  the  same  as  that  in  all  the  English  schools  of  art,  including 
that  at  South  Kensington,  is  it  not? — I am  not  aware  at  all. 

1522.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensing- 
ton in  the  way  of  exhibition  of  patterns  of  manufiictures  ? — But 
there  are  a great  many  curious  things  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  which  are  copied  for  that  purpose. 

1523.  Metal  work,  and  such  things  as  that? — Some  metal 
work  ; but  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  because  patterns  of  fabrics 
are  not  in  Kensington  they  ought  not  to  be  in  Dublin.  I think 
%ve  should  get  every  opportunity  for  facilitating  our  manufac- 
tures. There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that,  if  properly  encou- 
raged, Ireland  is  capable  of  producing  a great  many  things  cheaper 
even  than  England.  Our  water  power  is  very  large,  the  taste  of 
our  people  very  good  if  properly  instructed,  and  we  have  many 
facilities  here  for  producing  manufactured  goods. 

1524).  {Colonel  Laffan)  You  wish  to  have  in  Dublin  a very 
extensive  museum  that  would  not  only  afford  examples  of  beautj^, 
but  also  for  the  exhibition  of  things  that  would  help  manufac- 
turers by  copying  from  them  ? — Yes. 

1525.  And  that  being  your  idea,  you  are  also  of  opinion  that 
the  schools  founded  by  the  manufacturers,  and  supported  to 
some  extent  by  government,  should,  in  addition  to  giving  a 
general  education  in  artistical  acquirements,  teach  the  pupils  a 
special  trade  ; that  is  to  say,  should  teach  some  to  design  for  cloth 
weavers,  some  to  design  patterns  for  cotton  fabrics,  others  for 
goldsmiths,  others  for  lacemakers,  in  fact  that  it  should  teach  a 
special  art  as  well  as  general  acquirements  ? — That  is  exactly 
what  I believe  a school  of  art  ought  to  do. 

152G.  {Caiot.  Donnelly.)  You  are  aware  that  that  experiment 
has  been  very  largely  tried  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

1527.  In  the  old  schools  of  design  ? — In  Ireland  ? 
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1528.  In  Ireland  and  in  England  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

1529.  And  yon  are  not  aware  that  it  has  completely  failed?' — 
I am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  tried. 

1530.  {PTofessor  Thomson)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
school  in  Dublin  has  the  same  advantages  with  the  English 
schools,  and  yon  say  that  it  is  a small  and  insignificant  school ; 
have  you  any  idea  of  what  has  led,  if  that  be  the  case,  to  the 
want  of  development  of  that  school? — I would  not  be  under- 
stood to  say  that  it  is  a small  and  insignificant  school.  I really 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  school  to  pronounce  upon 
it  in  that  way ; but  I have  heard  it  generally  stated  that  the 
school  in  Dublin  is  an  unimportant  school,  that  it  has  not  got 
proper  support. 

1531.  May  I ask  you,  do  you  mean  support  from  government, 
or  from  the  people  here  ?— From  government. 

1532.  “You  are  aware  that  it  is  exactly  in  the  same  position  as 
the  English  schools  as  regards  government  support? — I am  not 
I am  not  acquainted  with  the  support  it  gets.  I merely  speak 
from  common  report. 

1533.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Do  you  think  that  anything  else 
should  be  added,  beyond  what  you  mentioned,  to  the  Doyal 
Institute,  that  it  should  comprise  anything  further  ?— Well, 
I have  not  given  any  other  subjects  consideration.  Those  are 
the  subjects  tliat  my  mind  has  been  directed  towards.  I have  no 
doubt  that  subjects  of  high  art  would  be  very  desirable  if  there 
were  facilities  for  them,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  it. 

1534.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a large  system  of  examina- 
tion in  art  and  science  carried  on  all  over  the  country  now  by 
means  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art? — Oh  yes,  I am. 

1535.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  the  conduct 
of  these  examinations  away  from  the  Imperial  Administration, 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  this  new  institute? — I think  that 
would  be  good  for  Ireland. 

1536.  To  limit  the  competition  of  Irish  students  entirely  to 
Ireland  ? — Well,  I think  it  would  not.  I think  we  should  have  an 
independent  school  of  art  here.  You  might  bring  the  pupils  of 
the  two  schools  into  competition  afterwards  if  you  pleased,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  an  independent  school  of  art  in  Ireland. 

1537.  At  present,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  Irish  student 
comes  into  competition  with  the  students  of  Scotland  and  of 
England,  and  if  he  stands  well  in  the  examination  the  honour  is 
a very  considerable  one,  as  he  is  brought  into  competition  with 
all  sorts  of  people.  Do  you  think  it  would  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  art  and  science  in  Ireland  if  the  competition  were 
restricted  henceforward  to  purely  Irish  persons  ? — I do  not  think 
anything  of  the  kind.  I think  that  a large  field  would  be 
better  for  Irish  students,  but  I do  not  see  why,  because  trained 
in  the  Irish  school,  he  should  not  come  into  competition  with  the 
English  students  afterwards. 


J.  W.  Switzer, 
Esq. 

22  Sept.  1868. 
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1538.  Then  -would  you  leave  the  examination  as  it  is  now  ?— 

I do  not  know  how  the  examiners  are  constituted,  whether  they 
are  specially  appointed  hy  South  Kensington,  or  who  appoints 
them,  but  I would  have  an  independent  examination,  and  an 
impartial  one  of  course. 

1539  I believe  that  most  persons  wlio  look  into  the  matter 
believe  that  the  examinations  are  as  impartial  as  can  be,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  the  examiners  cannot  know  who  writes 
the  papers  ?— I do  not  want  to  say  by  any  means  that  it  is  not ; 

I would  have  pupils  from  all  parts  examined  by  them,  and  com- 

petition  established.  j r 

1540.  That  is  the  way  in  which  it  takes  place  now;  and  as  i 
understood  you  would  not  wish  to  see  it  limited  ?— I would  not 

wish  to  see  it  limited.  , , , . 

1541.  But  you  would  like  the  schools  themselves,  as  apart  from 
the  examinations,  to  be  in  Irish  hands  ? — I would, 

1542.  Hay  I ask  what  you  would  consider  would  be  the  bene- 
fit of  that  arrangement? — I think  that  the  local  management 
would  be  a very  great  benefit. 

1543.  In  Dublin?— Yes.  itt  u t n • i 

1544.  Why  would  it  be  a very  great  benefit?— VI  ell,  1 think 
all  matters  of  business  are  better  conducted  under  a set  of 
governors  residing  where  the  business  is  transacted. 

1545.  Would  you  have  the  department  of  the  Government 
which  should  conduct  those  operations  responsible  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  responsible  to  the  Government  in  England.  I 
would  have  them  first  responsible  to  the  Lord  peutenant  and 
through  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Government  in  England. 

1546.  And  make  it  entirely  Irish? — Make  it  entirely  Irish. 

1547.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaugliton.)  .Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
Ilo3-al  Dublin  Society  ? — I am  a member  of  it. 

1548.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  that  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  promote  agriculture  and  fine  arts  and 
other  objects  that  they  have  turned  their  attention  to,  by  their 
cattle  shows,  have  not  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Irish  people  ? 

They  have  their  most  hearty  concurrence,  and  I think  I should 

be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  cast  any  slm-  upon  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  I believe  so  far  as  they  go  they  do  a great  deal 
of  good.  . 

1549.  Then  to  a considerable  extent  they  carry  out  your  idea 
of  the  advantages  of  local  government,  having  a committee  or 
body  of  gentlemen  acquainted  with  Irishmen  and  Irish  wants, 
with  considerable  powers  entrusted  to  them  ? — They  do,  and  very 
efficiently  in  matters  in  which  they  have  sufficient  means  to 

do  it.  . .f 

1550.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  that  in  recent  times,  I 
mean  within  the  last  20  or  25  years,  the  Royal  Dubhn  Society, 
in  the  selection  of  its  members,  was  influenced  by  any  religious 
or  political  considerations?—!  never  heard  that  charge  brought 
against  them  for  the  last  30  y-ears. 
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1551.  And  from  your  present,  experience  as  a member  of  the  «/•  W.Switzerj 
society  and  mixing  with  other  members,  you  think  that  such  a 

charge,  if  brought  against  the  society  and  its  members,  would  be  22  Sept.  1868. 
injurious  and  wrong  ? — I believe  it  would  be  utterly  false.  * 

1552.  You  are  acquainted  witli  Mr.  Waldron,  the  secretary  of 
the  society  ? — I am. 

1553.  He  is  a Homan  Catholic,  I believe  ?— I believe  he  is. 

1554.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  You  were  about  to  make  some  further 
ohservation  ? — I believe  all  shades  of  politics  and  religion  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

1555.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Did  you  ever  hear  it  stated 
that  there  Avas  any  objection  to  Mr.  Waldron  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a Roman  Catholic? — Ho  , I have  heard  all  the  Protestants 
were  delighted  he  was  elected,  because  he  was  an  independent, 
impartial,  gentlemanly  man. 

1556.  Tlien  jmu  consider,  as  an  independent  member,  that  it 
would  be  a calumnious  charge  against  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
to  say  that  its  present  members  are  actuated  by  such  feelings?  ■ 

I do  believe  it  would  be  most  calumnious,  for  I never  met  a 
member  with  any  feeling  of  the  kind. 

1557.  And  that  being  the  case,  if  increased  poAvers  were  given 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  it  Avould  be  popular  in  the  country  ? 

— Well,  if  increased  poAvers  and  increased  means  AA’ere  given  to 
the  society  I daresay  some  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution ; but  I believe  no  body  are  better  qualified  to  cany  out 
matters  for  the  benefit  of  Ii'eland  than  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

1558.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell)  Did  you  e\^er  hear  that  any 
Roman  Catholic,  Avhether  rightly  or  Avrongly,  Avas  deterred  from 
allowing  himself  to  be  proposed  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  from  the  fear,  rightly  or  Arrongly  entertained,  that  he 
might  not  be  elected  ? — Well,  I do  not ; I only  heard  of  one  case  a 
long  time  ago,  and  that  was  a case  that  I believe  every  respectable 
man  was  indignant  at,  the  case  of  Archbishop  Murray. 

1559.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  That  Avas  before  our  recollec- 
tion ? — That  Avas  before  our  time  altogether. 

1560.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell:)  I only  ask  the  question, 
from  what  I have  myself  heard,  in  order  that  your  knowledge 
on  the  subject  may  be  put  on  record? — I never  heard  anything 
of  the  kind. 

1561.  That  was  in  the  year  1836  ? — I believe  so,  and  I recollect 
very  Avell  that  every  respectable  man  in  Dublin  was  indignant 
at  it.  I remember  very  well  the  indignation  of  the  society. 

Respectable  men  of  all  creeds  were  indignant  at  it,  because  they 
considered  Archbishop  Murray  one  of  the  most  suitable  persons. 

1562. '  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  And  from  your  personal 
knowledge  of  the  society  you  do  not  think  such  a feeling  now 
exists  ? — 'Hot  a particle  of  any  feeling  of  the  kind  exists, 

1563.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Do  you  think  that  any 
such  apprehension  as  I refeiued  to  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  ? — It  may  have  existed,  but  I believe  it  does 
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not  exist  now,  because  I liave  often  spoken  to  Roman  Catliolic 
members,  and  they  have  never  hinted  an  objection  of  that  kind. 

1564.  But  such  an  apprehension  did  exist  some  years  ago? — 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  it  may  have  existed  some  time 
ago,  but  I believe  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  its  existence 
now  ; I believe  that  in  tliis  institution  the  only  desire  now  is  to 
have  respectable  proper  members. 

1565.  {Professor  IIiLxley.)  .Do  you  think  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  were  the  means  at  the  clis])osal  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  increased  it  could  perfoi'in  all  the  functions  which  those 
who  advocate  the  establishment  of  a Ro}url  Irish  Institute  wish 
to  see  performed  by  that  body  ? — Well,  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  I believe  that  the  gentlemen  who 
manage  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  do  it  most  efficiently,  so  far  as 
they  can,  I do  not  know  whether  the  organization  should  be 
altered.  I daresay  it  might  be  altered  to  advantage  in  some 
degree.  Some  of  the  members  themselves  think  it  might. 

1566.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  institutions  would  coincide, 
that  they  would  cover  the  one  fixed  ground  to  a large  extent? — 
1 think  they  could  be  perfectly  distinct,  for  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  has  a great  deal  on  its  hands  and  not  sufficient  means  to 
cany  it  out ; and  I think  these  things  would  be  better  attended 
to  if  they  had  not  quite  so  much  to  do.  I think  two  distinct 
departnmnts  might  be  made.  I have  no  objection  at  all  to 
having  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  connected  with 
both  ; but  I think  it  would  be  also  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a distinct  Science  and  Art  Department  connected  with  the  manu- 
factures and  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

1567.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the 
Science  and  A.rt  Department  in  London? — I am  not  particularly 
acquainted  with  it ; I have  merely  a cursory  knowledge  of  it. 

1568.  You  have  heard  that  it  is  purely  a department  of  the 
Government  ? — Yes. 

1569.  But  there  is  no  committee,  no  place  in  it  for  any  outside 
body  of  private  gentlemen,  for  example? — I understand  so. 

1570.  So  that  in  asking  for  the  institution  of  another  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin,  you  are  asking  for  a new 
department  of  Government  from  which  you  completely  exclude 
all  private  co-operation? — I am  merely  talking  of  the  wants  of 
the  country,  and  how  the}^  are  to  be  met. 

1571.  Do  you  contemplate  in  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  a body 
analogous  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  which  I have  just 
now  described,  or  something  more  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
in  its  organization  ? — AVhat  I would  say  is,  give  us  a school  of 
science  and  art,  and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  our 
manufactures  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them,  and  you  can 
very  easily  please  me  in  the  constitution. 

1572.  {The  Chairman)  In  fact  you  would  like  to  have  a perma- 
nent institution? — I would  like  to  have  a permanent  institution ; 
for  as  I stated  before  our  manufactures  arejustbeginning  to  grow, 
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and  tliey  are  growing  in  varioas  ports  of  Ireland,  some  in  little  J.  W.  Switzer, 
corners  that  you  have  no  notion  of,  and  they  require  .a  centre  -*■*«■ 
where  they  may  he  seen  and  come  at.  „„  „“77o»o 

lo/S.  {Ike  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
Queen  s Institute  in  Molesworth  Street  ? — I am  a subscriber  to  it. 

1574.  Do  you  believe  it  is  doing  valuable  service  in  helping 
respectable  ladies  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  arts  that  will  add  to 
their  livelihood? — 1 believe  it  is  ; I can  tell  you  that  I get 
some  assistants  from  it. 

1575.  Then  you  believe  this  institute  worthy  of  public  con- 
sideration and  help  ? — Yes,  I do  ; so  far  am  I convinced  of  that, 
that  I am  a subscriber  to  it. 

1576.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  condition  of  Ireland 
as  to  veterinary  surgeons,  whether  there  is  a large  supply  of  them 
in  the  country  or  a deficiency? — I think  there  is  a deficiency  in 
the  country  parts. 

1577.  From  what  you  hear  you  think  there  is  a deficiency  in 

the  country  parts  of  educated  men  ? — Yes,  • ■ ; 

1578.  There  are  no  means  for  learning  veterinary  surgery  in 
Dublin? — There  are  no  schools  in  Dublin  for  learning  veterinary 
surgery. 

1579.  Would  a veterinary  school  be  of  great  advantage  to 
Ireland? — It  would. 


Wednesday,  23d  September  1868. 

Present  : 

The  marquis  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Chair. 

George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley.  ' ’■ 

Colonel  Laffan. 

Professor  Wyville  Thomson. 

Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary.) 

Michael  Angelo  Hayes,  Esq.,  R.  H.A.,  Secretary  to  the  m.  a.  Hayes, 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  examined.  Esq.,  R.H.A. 

{Mr.  Hayes)  I am  an  artist  by  profession.  I am  a Royal  23  Sept.  I868. 

Hibernian  Academician,  and  am  also  secretary  to  the  Royal 

Hibernian  Academy.  I am  a governor  and  guardian  of  the 
National  Gallery,  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and 
also  a member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  in 
London.  The  principal  points  to  which  I would  draw  attention 
is  that  the  consolidation  of  the  various  institutions  in  Dublin 
connected  with  science  and  art  is  highly  desirable.  There  is 
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M.: A.  Hayes,  at  present  a waste  of  energy  and  of  money,  caused  l>y  tlie 
£sq.,_Tt.H.A.  geparate  action  of  these  institutions  in  Dublin  ; a consohda- 
2S  86^868  tion  would  produce  more  harmonious  action  and  the  proper 
ZZ__  ■ and  distinct  function  of  eaclp  would  be  better  understoodj 
and  instead  of  clashing  and  rivalship,  as,  to  a great  extent, 
p^-ists  at  present,  much  greater  efficiency  would  be  the  result. 
Now,  I would  instance  in  the  matter  of  antique  study  that 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  carry  on  antique  study,  and 
the  National  Gallery  have  students  carrying  on  antique  study, 
and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  carry  on  a school  for  antique 
study  Now,  there  are  much  the  same  students  at  all  three,  and 
i would  say  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of  effort  there, 
because  one  of  the  three  would  be  quite  sufficient ; and  the 
same  remark  would  apply  to  painting.  In  the  National 
Gallery  there  is  a school  of  painting,  and  one  also  both  in  the 
Hibernian  Academy  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  same 
remark  would  also  apply  to  life  model  study,  which  is  the 
hiohest  of  all  art  study.  A life  model  study  is  at  the  academy 
aiS  a life  model  study  is  also  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and 
I would  say  that  the  consolidation  of  these  institutions  would 
produce  less  waste  of  effort.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  arts  m 
Dublin,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  had  a school  of  art  long  before 
the  Academy  was  established.  When  the  Academy  was  chartered 
in  1824  it  became  a high  school  of  art,  but  before  tliat  time 
the  Dublin  Society  was  the  only  school.  But  they  were  always 
very  ambitious  to  have  a high  school  of  art,  and  there  was,  I 
think,  a disinclination  to  allow  the  management  and  direction  of 
hio-h  art  study  to  rest  with  the  Academy.  Now,  I think  this 
has  been  productive  of  injury  to  the  fine  arts  generally, 
because  the  Dublin  Society  is  a very  influential  body,  numbering 
amongst  its  members  most  of  the  nobility  and  the  gentry,  and  I 
think  there  has  been  rather  a disposition  to— I would  not  per- 
haps say  sneer  at  the  Hibernian  Academy  but  a disposition 
not  to  co-operate  cordially  with  that  body. 

1580.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  A jealousy  ?— Well,  I would  say, 
perhaps,  a jealousy.  The  Dublia  Society  give  premiums  and 
prizes  and  medals  for  high  art ; the  Lord  Lieutenant  pre.sides 
at  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  ; and  they  give  it  all  the  eclat 
they  can.  The  Taylor  Art  Scholarships  are  in  connexion  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; and  I would  say  that  in  my  humble 
- , , , . opinion  they  are  rather  out  of  place,  because  prizes  are  offered 
iiAV-’  therein  a school  of  art,  which  is  more  fitted  to  be  a primary 
school ; prizes  arc  offered  there  for  the  very  highest  department 
of  fine’ art  which  is  historical  painting.  The  Royal  Hibernian 
~ A.cademy  are  the  natural  directors,  one  might  say,  , of  high  art, 

and  not  amateurs,  as,  for  the  most  part,  the  members  of  the  Fine 
Art  Committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are.  The  intentions 
of  Government,  too,  respecting  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
have  been  somewhat  thwarted  by  this  peculiar  double  action. 
Drawino-  as  applied  to  the  useful  arts.  I would  suppose,  was  the 
action  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  particularly  fitted  for ; 
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and  drawing  in  connexion  with  high  art,  the  Academy.  And  M.  A.  Hay&s^ 
the  Government  so  intended  it  at  the  re-constitution  of  our  body  Esq:,S^,A>. 
in  1860,  because  they  made  it  a sine  qud  non  that  we  should  23Sept.  i868. 

take  students  who  had  already  graduated  in  schools  of  art,  similar  — 

to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  School  in  Dublin  and  the  other 
schools  in  Ireland.  So  that  when  students  go  hack  again  to  the. 

Royal  Dublin  Society  after  having  come  to  us,  I think  there  is- 
a confusion  tliere  and  a want  of  that  harmonious  action,  which,’. 

I think,  would  be  so  desirable.  T would  say,  too,  that  perhapb' 
that  very  course,  that  sort  of  incipient  antagonism  on  the  part  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  has  created  to  a great  degree  the  apathy 
respecting  the  fine  arts  which  we  must  all  admit  exists  in  Dublin.' 

There  is  a great  dearth  of  patronage  of  art.  In  fact  I might  say  the' 

Royal  Dublin  Society  has  been  anxious  to  do  too  much.  In  every 
profession,  except  in  the  arts,  professional  gentlemen  are  held  to  have 
more  practical  knowledge  than  amateurs.  I have  said  before  that  I 
think  a bod^^  like  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  would  be  the 
best  fitted  to  control  and  dii*ect  art  education  being  a body  of 
trained  professional  artists,  elected  solely  for  their  merits.  The- 
other  point  to  which  I would  wish  to  refer  is  with  regard  to  the 
Exhibition  Building  at  Earlsfort  Terrace,  because  in  my  humble 
opinion  it  is  the  best  site  for  a Department  of  Science  and  Art.- 
With  reference  to  the  Academy’s  becoming  a portion  of  it  and 
having  their  annual  exhibition  in  connexion  with  it  under  that 
roof,  I would  say  that  its  proximity  to  Merrion  and  Fitzwilham.' 

Squares,  and  Stephen’s  Green,  the  abodes  of  the  higher  classes, 
would  be  an  advantage.  We  consider  that  whei'e  the  Academy 
is  placed  at  present  in  Lower  Abbey  Street  is  a disadvantage  in- 
point  of  locality.  Then,  again,  the  Exhibition  Palace  in  Earlsfort 
Terrace  is  not  far  removed  from  the  artisan  classes  in  the 
Liberty  ; and  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  most  parts  of  Dublim 
The  central  hall  I look  upon  as  a very  fine  exhibition  room, 
and  with  very  little  alteration  I think  could  be  made  more- 
fitted  for  its  purpose  than  an}’’  exhibition  room  that  I am 
acquainted  with,  because  all  exhibitions  are  constructed  on  wrong 
principles  by  architects.  Height  of  wall  in  an  exhibition  room ‘is 
not  desirable.  Now  in  the  exhibition  haU  in  Earlsfort  Terrace' 
there  is  height  in  the  general  proportions  of  the  room,  but  the 
walls,  on  which  to  place,  the  works  are  not  high,  and  I think  it  is 
the  only  building  in  which  the  right  principle  of  construction 
seems  to  have  been  followed  out.  I mean  as  to  the  central  hall.’ 

The  other  rooms  are  large,  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  any 
purpose,  either  drawing  schools,  or  collections  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  new  buildings.  In 
founding  an  institute  like  the  one  contemplated,  I think  it  would 
be  very  advisable  to  have  the  various  bodies  to  be  concentrated 
brought  to  a centre  which  belonged  properly  to  none.  I may  add 
that  I have  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  the  Exhibition 
Building  nor  never,  had.  I would  also  dweil  upon  the  fact  that, 

I think,  the  institution  should  be  completely  distinct  from  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  London.  I think  any  other 
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arrtini^'eiiieiit  ■will  occasion  great  clissjitisfaction-  lliere  aie  local 
peculiarities,  prejudices  perhaps  I may  say,  which  cannot,  I think, 
be  understood  by  a board  sitting  in  London.  ^ Ofto  what  is  tit 
there  has  proved  to  be  unfit  here.  Now,  Irish  tastes,  I think, 
and  inodes  of  thought  are  a little  distinct  from  English,  a little 
peculiar.  The  government,  of  course,  must  be  central ; but  I would 
say  tliat  self-government  is  a principle,  -wlaich  jmu  will  admit,  is 
laro-ely  bronght  into  tlie  British  constitution.  Localities  also 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  it  out  as  much  as  they  are  fitted  for. 
Every  man  takes  a natural  pride  in  his  own  locality;  and 
with  regard  to  artists,  I think  we  have  that  feeling  too.  I think, 
unless  totally  distinct  from  London,  the  institution  of  a depart- 
ment would  not  be  a success.  There  ought  to  be,  as  promised  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a local  board  in  Dublin,  directly 
responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  who  would  generally 
control  the  department.  Of  course  I suppose  the  onty  waj'  these 
various  institutions  could  be  carried  on  would  be  by  means  of 
sub-committees  represented  on  a general  committee  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Royal  llubliu  Society  carry  on  the  woiking  of 
their  business  according  to  the  constitution  of  their  body.  ^ There 
is  a want  of  taste  and  an  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  decorative  art  amongst  workmen  and  manufacturers  in  this 
country.  There  is  a difficulty,  alino.st  an  impossibility  of  obtaining 
good,  designs.  Eine  art  exercises  a grea.t  influence  upon  deco- 
rative art,  and  upon  the  useful  arts,  and  I should  say  where  fine 
art  is  backward  taste  in  design  would  be  more  backward  still, 
especially  with  regard  to  manufactured  articles.  A knowledge  of 
drawing,  in  fact,  is  necessary  to  all  handicraftsmen,  and  the 
power  of  drawing  and  a knowledge  of  high  art  is  essential  to  the 
designer.  A good  designer,  in  fact,  must  be  more  or  less  an 
artist.  I would  instance  particularly  the  beauty  of  French  room 
paper,  the  beauty  of  their  designs  as  compared  with  English 
designs.  The  French,  generally,  are  able  to  draw  better  ; and 
instraction  in  drawing,  1 think,  is  very  general  in  France.  One 
who  draws,  whether  a workman  or  anybody  else,  has  more  correct 
ideas  than  another  who  i.s  deficient  in  that  respect ; and  good 
taste,  as  a matter  of  course,  almost,  follows.  I would  say  that 
a knowledge  of  high  art  elevates  public  taste,  and  leads  directly 
to  an  improvement  in  designs ; and  as  soon  as  manufacturers  feel 
a demand  for  articles  of  grace  and  beauty  they  naturally  give  an 
impetus  to  the  study  of  high  art,  from  which  ^-ace  and  beauty 
are  derived.  Thus  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  high 
art  and  practical  art,  as  immediately  connected  with  manufac- 
tures ; and  both  branches  should  be  brought  together  in  the 
National  Institute.  Great  manufacturers  are  the  nrost  liberal 
patrons  of  art.  The  Winter  Gardens  are  the  only  site  I know, 
sufficiently  spacious  for  a permanent  exhibition  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures. The  building  alone  covers  about  as  extensive  an  area 
as  the  Leinster  Lawn  added  to  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  I consider  that  gardens  laid  out  with  taste  are  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  a national  institute  of  science  and  art. 
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These,  my  Lord  and  gentlemeB,  are  the  only  observations  I 
wish  to  offer  for  your  consideration. 

1581.  (The  Chairman,^  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
there  were  three  schools  of  antique  study  in  Dublin  ; would  you 
call  the  National  Gallery  a school  of  study  ?■ — l\iell.  I have  seen 
students  draw  there  from  the  antique.  I think  the  only 
criterion  I could  give  of  a school  of  study,  is  that  it  is  a place 
where  people  make  studies.  There  is  a notice  put  up  that  stu- 
dents are  admitted  at  certain  hours  to  the  National  Gallery.  It 
does  not  form  a very  large  item  in  the  amount  of  art  education 
that  they  give,  but  what  I want  to  convey  is  that  there  are  three 
institutions  really  doing  the  same  thing  ; that  is,  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  Eoyal  Hibernian 
Academy.  There  are  the  same  easts  in  all  three,  but  the  best 
and  most  complete  collection,  I think,  is  in  the  National  Gallery. 
There  is  a very  admirable  collection  in  the  Dublin  Society'.  Our 
gallery  is  not  so  large,  but  we  have  all  the  principal  statues  that 
art  students  usually  draw  from. 

1582.  (Py'ofessor  Huxley^  Would  you  call  a picturesque  coun- 
try a school  of  art,  because  people  go  and  draw  from  it  ? — Well, 
it  would  be  a school  of  course.  The  only  school  of  art  that  the 
landscape  painter  can  have  is  the  country'. 

158.3.  Is  it  in  that  sense  that  you  speak  of  the  National  Gallery 
as  a school  of  art  ? — Yes,  but  they  also  profess  to  have  students. 
There  is  a notice  board  outside  announcing  that  on  two  days  of 
the  week  none  but  students  are  admitted. 

1584.  Do  these  students  receive  any  instruction  ? — I do  not 
know'  whether  the  director  gives  any'  instructions,  but  I know 
none  of  the  guardians  do. 

1585.  Is  there  any  master  appointed  by  the  guardians? — 
There  is  no  master  appointed  by  the  guardians,  but  I do  not 
know  wdiether  the  director  may  not  occasionally'  give  instruc- 
tions himself 

1586.  Can  y'ou  .say  that  he  does  ? — I do  not  know  of  my  ow'U 
knowledge  that  lie  does. 

1587.  {Mr.  Hamilton^  Can  you  say  whether  it  is  part  of  his 
business  to  do  so  ? I do  not  think  it  is,  properly  speakino-  I 
have  not  con.sidered  it  as  part  of  his  duties.  1 do  not  thinliTit  is 
laid  down  in  the  printed  rules. 

1588.  {Ca'pt.  Donnelly.)  Do  the  students  in  the  National 
Gallery  pay  fees  ?— No  ; no  more  than  they  do  in  the  Academy. 

1589.  (Professor  Suxley.)  Has  the  Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy 
a charter  ?— Oh  yes,  since  1824  it  has  been  a chartered  body. 

1690  I understood  you  to  say  the  Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy 
has  a life  school  ? — Yes,  it  is  part  of  its  system  of  iiistriictioo. 

1591.  Do  you  know  has  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  a life 

school? — Yes.  V " 

1592.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  PTaughton.)  Then  it  w'ould  be  incorrect  to 
say  that  the  school  of  the  Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy'  possesses 
a .speciality  m respect  of  draw'ing  from  the  life,  which  the  school 
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of  tlie  Koj'al  Dublin  Society  does  not  possess  ?— I think  it 

^'"°1593.  Are  both  male  and  female  figures  drawn  from  in  the 
life  school  of  the  Hibernian  Academy  ? — Oli  yes. 

159-t  Are  male  and  female  figures  drawn  from  in  the  life 
school  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society?-!  am  not  very  conversant 
with  the  precise  management  of  that  .schoo!  because  I am  not  on 
the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the  Dublin  Society. 

1595  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  female  life  models  aie 
not  allowed  into  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  ?-I  never  heard 
that  there  was  a female  model,  unless  a draped  model,  but  they 
have  had  female  draped  models. 

1596.  From -what  class  of  persons  are  female  life  models  pro- 
cured for  the  Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy  ? — It  is  in  fact  very 
difficult  to  obtain  models  in  Dublin,  because  there  are  no  pro- 
fessional models  to  be  had  as  in  London  and  other  cities,  and  we 
are  obliged  for  the  most  part  to  get  them  from  the  very  lowest 

classes^  Do  you  consider  that  desirable  ?— No,  I do  not  We 
have  female  models  rather  seldom  in  comparison  with  male 
models  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them,  but  they 
have  not  always  been  from  that  class. 

1598.  You  consider,  then,  that  it  is  degrading  to  the  model 

herself?— Well,  I don’t  think  it  is. 

1599.  What  is  its  effect  upon  themselves  ; do  they  not  con- 
sider it  degrading,  these  poor  creatures  that  you  employ,  and 
obiect  to  it  ?— It  is  possible  ; but  for  my  own  part  I have  never 
thought  anything  of  the  kind.  I have  heard  it  said  by  a porter 
of  the  Academy,  that  some  years  ago  he  was  met  by  a manifes- 
tation of  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  these  people  that  he 
thouo-ht  he  might  get  to  sit  as  models  ; they  said  they  were  de- 
graded enough  without  being  degraded  to  that  pitch.  1 myselt 
have  never  met  that  feeling. 

1600.  Are  you  aware  that  these  women  have  expressed  to 
medical  men  who  attend  them,  and  who  are  better  acquainted 
with  their  feelings  than  other  classes,  because  they  tell  them  more 
truly  to  them,  their  opinion  that  they  themselves  consider  it  a 
terrible  degradation  ?— I have  never  heard  that.  In  fact  it  appears 
to  me  like  a very  mistaken  notion. 

1601.  It  may  be  a mistaken  notion,  but  what  I want  to  knoi 
is  whether  such  is  their  opinion  ?— If  you  ask  me,  of  my  own 
knowledge  I cannot  give  you  any  information  on  the  point,  be- 
cause I have  never  met  any  circumstance  that  would  lead  me  to 
the  belief  that  they  regarded  it  as  a degradation 

1602.  You  probably  have  not  inquired  ? — No.  and  Ids'-®™® 

I give  you  the  only  instance  that  ever  came  under  my  obseiw- 

^^TeOS,  [Mf.  Hamilton)  If  you  do  not  suppose  that  such  a feeling 
exists,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
models  in  Dublin  ?— Because  there  are  no  professional  model 
hero  as  there  are  in  other  large  cities. 
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1804.  {Professor  Huxley^  I -understand  that  you  object  to 
employing  the  degraded  women  as  models? — Well,  we  'would 
rather  have  any  others  if  we  could  get  them  ; but  when  we  can- 
not obtain  female  models,  excepting  from  that  class,  we  must  take 
them.  No  artist,  you  know,  can  cany  on  his  profession  without 
having  a model,  Any  sculptor,  even  though  he  be  a man  very 
advanced  in  his  art,  that  is  required  to  model  a nude  or  partially 
nude  figure  must  get  a model.  Let  his  knowledge  of  drawing  be 
ever  so  perfect  in  theory,  he  must  correct  it  from  nature. 

1605.  {Professor  Huxley.')  That  is  an  axiom  in  art,  is  it  not? 
— Yes,  I should  say  so. 

1606.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  ITaughton.')  If  a medical  man  were  to  tell 
you  that  he  knew,  of  his  own  experience  amongst  these  2^oor 
women,  that  they  consider  it  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  that 
they  could  sink  to,  to  be  employed  as  an  art  model,  would  you 
think  it  credible  ? — Would  I think  it  credible  ? 

1607.  Would  you  think  it  credible  that  it  was  their  opinion? 
— Well,  I think  an  idea  of  that  sort  might  be  entertained  by 
them.  They  are  uneducated  people,  and  I Avould  not  exj)ect  much 
less  from  them. 

1608.  And  of  course  they  have  no  art  sympathies  or  anytliing 
of  that  kind  ? — No. 

1609.  {Professor  Huxley.)  I understood  you  to  say  that  you 
considered  the  action  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with  regard  to 
art,  produced  apathy  respecting  fine  art  in  Dublin  ? — I did  not  say 
that  it  produced  it,  but  I said  I thought  it  helped  it  amongst  other 
things  ; because  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  a very  influential 
body,  and  if  they  had  thrown  them.selves  more  lieart  and  soul  in 
with  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  instead  of  being,  perhaps — if 
not  antagonistic — apathetic,  I think  then  there  might  be  a better 
feeling  towards  art  than  at  ^n'esent  exists  in  this  country.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  charge  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with  being 
exclusively  the  cause  of  the  apathy  that  undoubtedly  exists. 

1610.  You  are  aware  that  the  art  school  in  connexion  with 
the  Dublin  Society  has  joroduced  students  whose  works  have  car- 
ried off  prizes  in  imperial  competition,  and  that  they  have 
obtained  a very  fair  proportion  of  prizes  ? — I believe  they  have  ; 
and  some  of  these  students  were  properly  our  students,  but  they 
have  never  gone  before  the  Department  as  such,  because  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  claim  as  their  students  all  who  ever  drew 
in  their  schools  ; and  although  these  went  fi-orn  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  drew  in  Ihe  latter 
jDlace  for  session  after  session,  still  the  Ro3’al  Dublin  Society  put 
them  forward  as  their  pupils,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  that  they  are 
wrong,  because  really  these  students  go  back  again  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  to  draw  for  the  Taylor  art  ])rizes,  for  it  is  in  the 
Dublin  Society  that  the  competition  for  these  jorizes  takes  place. 
It  would  be  very  hard  to  say  that  the}"  are  not  students  of  the 
Ro}"al  Dublin  S»)ciety,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  feel  it  to  be 
rather  hard  that  they  never  come  before  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  as  pupils  of  the  Academy.  I know  certain  of  our 
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students  who  got  these  very  highest  prizes,  and  to  my  own 
knowledge  some  of  the  drawings  were  made  in  the  academy,  for 
I myself  saw  them  there  in  process  of  execution, 

1611.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  drawing  which  took  part 
in  imperial  competition  was  not  executed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  master  who  received  the  reward  for  teaching  that 
particular  student  ? — I don’t  quite  follow  j'ou. 

1612.  The  drawings  which  are  submitted  for  imperial  com- 
petition bring  with  them,  as  I understand,  when  they  are  suc- 
cessful, a reward  to  the  master  who  professes  to  have  taught  the 
pupil  ? — Well,  I know  nothing  about  that. 

1613.  For  each  of  the  drawings  that  has  been  successful,  or 
has  received  a prize,  the  master  of  the  art  school  in  connexion 
■with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  receives  a certain  payment.  If 
that  drawing  was  not  executed  under  his  superintendence  by  his 
pupil,  w'ould  he  not  in  that  case  be  receiving  money  under  false 
pretences  ? — I don’t  know  whether  he  is  or  not ; I can  only  tell 
you  what  is  within  my  own  knowledge, 

1611.  I mention  it  to  bring  to  your  mind  the  importance  of 
the  point  ? — I will  bring  you  down  to  a fact.  A work  was 
executed  by  a gentleman  named  Eibton  Byrne,  which  got  a 
medal  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  I know  that  the 
same  work  also  got  one  ot  the  first  prizes  that  are  given  at  some 
general  competition  in  London,  which  I suppose  must  be  the 
national  competition  that  you  describe. 

161.5.  {GaiJtain  Donnelly.)  Was  that  this  year?— No,  it 
was  about  three  years  ago. 

1616.  (Professor  Huxley  ) Was  that  drawing  executed  in  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  or  in  the  art  school  in  connexion  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — The  drawing  I speak  of  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  I saw  it  myself.^ 

1617.  {CcqoUdn  Donnelly.)  And  was  it  put  in  professing  to 
come  from  the  School  of  Art  1—1  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
I don’t  know  how  it  was  put  in.  I only  know'  that  that  student 
of  the  academy  was  one  of  those  who  obtained,— I don’t  know 
whether  it  -was  a medal,  or  a premium,  or  paper  of  some  sort. 

1618.  But  the  -whole  question  turns  upon  where  the  drawing 
professed  to  have  been  made.  If  it  professed  to  have  been  made 
in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  there  would  have  been  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  fact  ?— I only  know  the  result.  _ 

1619.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  a drawing  from  the 
Royal  Flibernian  Academy’s  School  getting  a prize  in  the 
imperial  competition  1 — I don’t  think  there  -would  be  any  ; nor 
have  I made  any  objection.  I simply  state  the  fact  that  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  did  obtain  this  prize, 
but  that  it  was  not  as  a student  of  that  Academy  that  he 
obtained  it,  but  as  a pupil  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

1620.  Was  it  at  the  option  of  the  student  that  the  prize  was 
so  awarded  1 — I don’t  know  whose  option  it  was  at. 

1021.  (The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Did  his  name  appear  upon 
the  list  of  prizes  as  a student  of  the  School  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  1 — I think  so. 
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1622.  Although  the  drawing- was  executed  in  the  Royal  Hiber-  | 
nian  Academy  ? — Yes ; as  a fact  it  was. 

1623.  {CcqDtain  Donnelly)  And  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
professed  to  come,  or  was  put  in  at  least,  as  having  been  made 
in  the  School  of  Art  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — That  I don't 
know  for  certain.  I don’t  know  how  it  was  put  in.  I know  it 
got  the  medal  which  was  given  to  the  competing  drawings  that 
go  over  from  here.  How  it  went  over  exactlj^  I don’t  know.* 

1624.  {Professor  Huxley)  Might  it  not  have  come  straight 
from  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  ? — It  was  Mr.  Byrne  himself 
that  sent  it  over. 

1625.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  the  student  from  saying 
that  it  came  from  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  ?— Ho,  I always 
heard  that  it  was  in  a competition  from  the  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

1626.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  TIaughton)  Can  a student  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  send  up  his  drawing  directly:  is  it  sent  up 
or  inspected  ? Can  he  compete  directly  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  for  a prize  from  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  ? 
— Oh  no,  we  don’t  recognize  any  competition  after  our  competition. 
When  we  have  given  the  medal  we  are  done  with  the  students. 
We  have  nothing  further  to  do. 

1627.  Then  you  are  not  technically  a school  of  art  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? — No,  we  are  not. 

1628.  Therefore  the  students  of  your  Academy  could  not  send 
up  a drawing  to  be  examined  as  from  a school  of  art  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  1 — Our  students 
as  a matter  of  course,  would  send  at  particular  times  drawings 
made  in  the  Hibernian  Academy  to  compete  for  i^remiums  in 
London. 

1629.  What  you  state  is  this  : that  a certain  drawing  made  in 
the  School  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  got  a medal  in  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  ?— Clearly. 

1630.  And  you  presume  that  that  drawing  must  have  been 
sent  in  as  if  from  one  of  the  schools  of  art  in  connexion  with 
the  Department? — Yes. 

1631.  And  your  school  is  not  in  connexion  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art? — No,  not  at  all;  there  is  no  compe- 
tition, properly  speaking,  as  from  the  Academy.  If  the  students 
of  the  academy  compete,  they  do  so  without  the  academy  knowing 
anything  about  it. 

1632.  {Professor  Thomson.')  In  the  case  you  have  mentioned 
have  you  any  idea  what  teachers  received  the  remuneration  ? — 
I have  not  the  least  idea  in  the  world.  I never  knew  before  that 
any  fee  whatever  Avas  paid  under  such  circumstances. 

163.3.  {Captain Donnelly .)  Docs  an  inspector  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  inspect  the  works  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  students  ? — In  conjunction  with  the  keeper  and  the 
president.  The  medals  are  given  by  the  Royal  Hibernian  Aca- 


* The  details  of  thin  case  v^ill  be  found  iu  Appendix  li.,  page  644. 
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demy,  and  they  are  a-warded  by  an  inspector  from  the  depart- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  our  president  and  the  keeper. 

1634.  Then  had  the  drawing  executed  by  Mr.  Ribton  Byime 
received  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  medal? — Yes. 

1635.  {Colonel  Laffan.)  Did  I understand  you  rightly  to  say 
that  Mr.  Ribton  Bpme  made  this  drawing  in  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nian Academy  ? — He  did. 

1636.  Did  he  make  it  simply  as  an  artist  coming  in  to  copy 
the  picture,  or  did  he  do  it  under  the  instruction  of  the  instructor  ? 
— Clearly  under  the  instruction  of  the  master  of  the  Antique 
School,  that  is  to  say  the  keeper. 

1637.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Did  the  keeper  in  con- 
nexion with  the  inspector  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
award  the  medal  to  this  very  work  ? — Yes. 

1688.  And  the  keeper  had  himself  instructed  the  pupil  in 
executing  this  work  ? — Yes. 

1639.  And  the  same  work  got  two  medals,  one  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  and  the  other  from  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  ? — Yes. 

1640.  {Professor  Huxley)  I suppose  if  an  Irish  artist  attains 
very  high  distinction  it  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he 
is  attracted  to  London  ? — Y es. 

1641.  May  not  that  have  something  to  do  with  the  apathy  of 
the  Dublin  Society  towards  art,  to  which  you  alluded  just  now? 
— I don't  exactly  see  the  connexion.  A man  ambitious  in  his 
art,  and  possessing  high  art  ability,  would  naturally  aim  at  the 
highest  I’eward.  He  would  naturally  prefer  to  be  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  London  to  be  a member  of  a provincial 
academy  like  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  He  would  natu- 
rally aspire  to  go  to  London  where  there  is  a greater  rewuird  for 
his  labours  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  a place  like  Dublin.  But 
I don’t  see  that  it  is  apathy  or  want  of  encouragement  here 
that  occasions  his  going. 

1642.  But  is  there  not  a much  more  practical  sublunary  reason, 
apart  from  ambition,  for  his  going  to  London,  I mean  that  an 
artist  of  ability  can  command  a much  higher  price  for  his  pictures 
there  ? — I have  said  so. 

1643.  You  spoke  of  the  construction  of  art  galleries,  have  you 
seen  the  picture  galleries  at  South  Kensington? — I have. 

1614.  Do  }mu  think  those  you  have  in  Dublin  at  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  are  better  ? — Oh,  dear  me,  no ; the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  is  not  good  at  all, 

1645.  You  advocated  very  strongly  self  government  for  the 
Irish  IiLstitute  which  you  purpose  to  have  formed,  and  I think  I 
understood  you  to  speak  of  a local  board  entering  into  that 
government  ? — Yes. 

1646.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  minute  made  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  on  Education? — 
It  has  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  it  was 
also  sent  to  the  National  Gallery. 
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1G4-7.  Then  you  must  doubtless  have  had  an  opportunity  of  M,A.liuij(x 
knowing  that  according  to  that  minute  what  the  government  has 
decided  on  doing  is  to  constitute  a separate  department  of  science  23  Sept.  1868 

and  art  for  Ireland  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  existing  — 

Science  and  Art  Department  in  London  for  the  Diiited  Kingdom  ; 
are  you  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  that  existing  Science 
and  Art  Department  ? — "Well,  I am  not. 

1618.  I would  suppose  from  that  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Institution,  which  ^mu  would  like  to  see  established, 

Avould  be  totally  different  from  tliat  of  the  existing  Science  and 
Art  Department  ? — I would  fancy  it  cannot  be  the  same,  because 
I do  not  believe  that  the  Royal  Academy  forms  any  portion  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  which  exists  in  London.  But 
I had  imagined  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
me.ke  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  a portion  of  the  department 
that  is  to  be  here,  and  therefore  I naturally  supposed  that  there 
cannot  be  an  identity  as  to  constitution  between  them.  The 
o-overnino-  power  of  the  constitution  (or  whatever  term  you  wish 
to  give  it),  cannot  exactly  be  the  same  here  as  it  is  there,  inas- 
much as  the  circumstances  will  be  slightly  different.  If  you 
were  to  bring  bodies  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  together,  I 
was  glancing  at  how,  probably,  they  might  be  governed  ; but  I 
don’t  want  to  dictate  or  say  that  it  should  be  done  in  that  way 
and  in  no  other.  I fancy  something  like  a general  board  must 
exist  no  matter  to  whom  they  report.  The  president  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education,  I suppose,  is  naturally 
the  person  to  whom  they  would  report.  Unless  there  is  a general 
board  I do  not  see  how  the  thing  could  be  mancged  at  all. 

16R).  However  that  may  be,  is  it  not  quite  obvious  from  the 
extract  I have  read  to  you  that  that  is  not  what  the  Government 
has  in  its  contemplation  ?— Well,  I don’t  iniow  what  they  had  in 
contemplation.  In  the  discussions,  in  which  I took  a part,  in  the 
Roya.l  Hibernian  Academy  and  at  the  National  Galleiy,  we  were 
in  ignorance  as  to  wdiat  the  Government  mean  to  do,  and  there- 
fore my  remark  was  thrown  out  merely  because  you  might  ask 
me  how  I thought  it  should  be  done. 

1650.  But  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  having  received  this 
minute,  ■were  they  not  in  possession  of  precisely  the  same  infor- 
mation as  the  members  of  this  Commission  ? — Yes,  but  still  I 
don’t  see  that  the  wording  of  it  is  antagonistic  to  anything  I have 
said. 

1651.  If  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  which  it  is  proposed  to  esta- 
blish is  to  be  analogous  in  its  constitution  to  the  existing  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  London  for  the  TJmted  Kingdom,  that 
department  has  no  sort  of  board  of  any  description  connected 
wdth  it  such  as  you  contemplate,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  clear 
that  there  is  a wide  discrepancy  between  what  I may  call  the 
Government  plan  and  that  which  you  have  suggested  ? — Well,  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  Government  have  already  decided  on  or 
matured  their  plan. 

r 2 
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1652.  Have  you  not  precisely  the  same  means  of  Iniowing  that 
tills  Commission  have  ? — Tlie  information  I am  giving  you  is 
derived  from  this  printed  document.  The  word  used  is  “ analo- 
gous;'’ now,  analogou.s  is  not  identical.  One  thing  may  have 
an  analogy  to  another,  and  yet  not  he  exactly  similar  to  it. 

1653.  The  printed  document  says  we  are  ‘‘  to  frame  a plan  for 
“ the  formation  of  a department  in  Ireland,  the  permanent  head 
“ of  which  shall  he  a secretary  and  director  resident  in  Dublin, 
‘‘  with  a sufficient  staff,  who  will  report  directly  to  the  head  of 
''  the  education  department.”  You  perceive  that  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion there  of  any  hoard  outside  the  governing  official  and  his 
staff  ? — Well,  I do  not  read  it  with  the  signification  that  you  have 
placed  on  it;  I don’t  think  it  is  antagonistic  to  a hoard.  At  the 
same  time  I don’t  want  a hoard ; hut  I have  not  taken  the  view 
you  have,  that  my  recommendation  of  a sort  of  central  board  is 
necessarily  antagonistic  to  what  is  stated  there,  because  the  secre- 
tary might  he  secretary  to  that  board,  and  the  director  might  he 
the  director  in  conjunction  witli  such  a hoard,  as  the  director  of 
the  National  Gallery  is  here. 

1651.  There  is,  however  the  further  phrase  with  a sufficient 
staff  to  report  directl}'’,”  &c.,  do  you  not  think  that  rather  ex- 
cludes the  notion  of  a hoard?  You  would  not  speak  of  a hoard 
under  the  head  oD‘  a sufficient  staff”? — No,  hut  the  hoard  might 
direct  the  staff.  For  instance,  the  Hoyal  Dublin  Society  have 
a council  which  is  very  like  a hoard  ; and  then  they  have 
different  committees,  and  representatives  from  each  of  these 
committees  are^on  the  council.  I have  said  that  I think  a plan  of 
that  sort  is  the  only  one  that  occurred  to  my  mind  as  being  possibly 
something  like  what  was  intended ; hut  I had  no  intention  of 
saying  that  that  should  he  done  and  nothing  else.  In  ffict,  I did 
not  know  \vhat  the  Government  exactly  intended. 

1655.  I don’t  presume  to  interpret  the  intentions  of  the 
Government.  What  I wish  to  know  is  the  interpretation  you 
put  on  that  document? — Yes. 

1656.  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  a constitution 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Dublin  Society  would  he  very  desirable? 
— Just  in  the  instance  I have  given  you  now. 

1657.  And  in  fact  as  far  as  art  goes  you  would  have,  as  it 
were,  a duplicate  of  the  Dublin  Society  ? — No,  that  was  not  my 
intention.  I was  alluding  to  the  meclianisip  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  inasmuch  as  they  have  manufactures,  they 
have  art,  and  they  have  a library,  three  distinct  things.  The}' 
have  three  committees  for  these  three  distinct  things.  They 
have  a general  council  or  board  with  representatives  from  these 
three  distinct  Committees,  who  represent  each  of  the  separate 
departments.  I have  not  proposed  anything  with  a wish  to  dic- 
tate ; hut  I think  that  something  analogous  to  that  might  be, 
perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  body  to  he  set  up  here.  My  only 
motive,  in  fact,  in  having  put  it  forward  was  that  I did  not  like 
to  come  before  you  saying  that  I thought  such  and  such  a thing 
should  he  done  without  liaving  some  sort  of  idea  as  to  the  working 
out  of  it. 
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}658.  Ouv  desire  is  to  learn  what  the  wishes  of  tlie  gentlemen 
who  come  before  us  may  be.  Would  you  in  such  a case  remove 
all  superintendence  of  art  and  of  art  schools  from  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society? — No,  I would  not;  I would  give  them  their 
share  in  it. 

] 659.  Would  you  take  the  Ro^ail  Dublin  Society  into  the 
board  of  mauagement  of  the  new  institution? — Yes. 

1600.  And  let  them  keep  their  schools? — Yes. 

1601.  And  yet  have  another  school  with  precisely  the  same 
objects  ? — No  ; that  is  the  thing  I am  complaining  about. 

1662.  But  they  have  an  art  school  already? — So  they  have  ; 
and  I think  they  are  doing  more  in  one  respect  and  less  in 
another  than  they  should  do. 

1663.  Would  you  limit  the  functions  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  to  a particular  branch  of  art? — I urnuld. 

1664.  To  what  branch? — To  art,  in  connexion  witli  manu- 
factures and  elemental  drawing — in  fact  to  industrial  art.  That 
is  what  I think  tlie  Dublin  Society  were  formed  for.  They  were 
formed  originally  for  husbandry  and  the  useful  arts.  I don't 
think  that  fine  art,  in  its  higher  sense,  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  its  promoters  at  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
It  grew  up  afterwards  ;and  what  I was  endeavouring  to  point  out 
to  you  was,  that  the  speciality  having  grown  up,  when  the  new 
body  was  specially  chartered  for  that  very  object,  it  was  not  left 
to  that  new  body — the  Acadera}'- ; but  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
still  had  their  ambition  to  be  a high  school  of  art ; and  they  were 
not  inclined  to  let  the  Ro^’al  Hibernian  Academy  have  its  func- 
tions. I have  not  been  clear  in  pointing  it  out;  but  such  has 
been  my  intention. 

1665.  A preliminary  education  in  fine  art  is  necessary  to  any 
proper  training  in  the  art  of  design  ? — Yes. 

1666.  Then  would  you  deprive  the  Ro}^al  Dublin  Society  of 
the  power  of  giving  that  education  in  fine  art  which,  as  you  very 
justly  said,  is  necessary  for  the  training  of  students  in  the  art  of 
design,  to  which  }mu  would  liave  them  specially  devote  them- 
selves?— I would,  in  this  re.spect,  that  I would  entrust  it  to  a 
body  that  I thought  was  more  fitted  to  conduct  it  than  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  that  is  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academ3^  I 
think  the  Acadeiu}^  is  more  fitted  to  do  that  particular  work  than 
a body  like  the  Dublin  Society. 

1667.  Then  if  I understand  you  rightly,  would  recom- 
mend that  students  who  intend  to  become  designers  should 
receive  their  education  in  fine  art  from  the  hands  of  the  Rojml 
Hibernian  Academy,  and  should  have  special  direction  given  to 
their  faculties  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ; is  that  your 
meaning? — Yes,  that  is  in  a great  respect  my  meaning. 

1668.  That  would  be  an  awkward  arrangement,  would  it  not  ? 
— In  what  respect  ? 

1669.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  surety,  to  keep  the  two  bodies 
from  overlapping? — Well,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I think 
takes  place  at  present,  and  that  I think  it  would  be  well  to  alter 
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in  the  new  constitution,  because  it  appears  that  tliere  is  a sort  of 
double  action  now,  which  the  establishing  of  a Royal  Irish  Iirsti- 
tnte  might  correct.  The  peculiar  department  of  the  Ro}ud  Dnblin 
Society  as  regards  art  education  is  not  so  clear  as  compm’ed  with 
the  peculiar  department  of  the  academy.  The  constitution  of  the 
Academ}'’  school  is,  that  students  are  to  be  admitted  into  it  who 
have  proved  that  they  have  qualified  by  a preliminary  course  of 
study;  that  they  have  passed  in  the  four  branches  of  free-hand, 
perspective,  geometry,  and  object  drawing. 

1G70.  Can  no  student  study  in  the  Academy  until  he  is  com- 
petent to  pass  this  preliminary  examination? — Yes,  but  there 
has  latterly  been  a slight  modification  of  it.  'We  were  in  com- 
munication with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  on  the  sub- 
ject. Many  students  were  competent  to  draw  in  our  schools, 
but  they  had  not  their  papers,  although  they  were  men  who  had 
a gTeat  deal  of  power  in  drawing  ; in  fact,  manj^  of  them  were 
even  better  able  to  draw  than  men  who  had  the  papers,  and  jmt 
we  were  obliged  to  refuse  them  admission.  We  felt  that  there 
was  some  injustice  done  to  these  gentlemen,  for  we  would  have 
allowed  them  to  pass  only  for  the  technical  hindrance  of  not 
having  the  papers.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  Department 
allowed  us  to  modify  our  rules  so  that  we  might  admit  students 
who  had  not  the  four  papers. 

1671.  Where  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  students  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  should  receive  the  pre- 
liminary instruction  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  the  other  matters 
3’’ou  have  mentioned  as  essential  to  their  admission  ? — A school 
like  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  my  opinion  is  the  place 
most  fitted  for  it. 

1672.  So  that,  supposing  the  plan  you  are  now  urging  wei’e 
carried  out,  the  course  which  the  student  who  should  wish  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  study  of  design  would  have  to  follow 
would  be  this : in  the  first  place  he  would  have  to  go  into  the 
school  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  learn  the  elements  of  free- 
hand drawing,  &c.,  then  he  would  have  to  go  to  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  to  obtain  instruction  in  fine  art,  and  then  he 
would  have  to  go  back  again  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  technical  art  ? — Oh  no,  I did 
not  contemplate  that.  I contemplated  that  he  would  get  so  much 
technical  instruction  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  that  when  lie 
would  come  to  the  academy  it  would  be  for  the  liigher  cla.ss  of 
study,  for  the  study  of  fine  art.  For  instance,  drawing  from  the 
figure  is  the  highest  class  of  study.  The  student  who  is  able  to 
do  that  well  does  not  want  to  go  anywhere  else  to  learn  anything 
additional. 

1673.  But  I understand  you  to  say  that  instruction  in  fine  art 
is  a necessary  preliminary  to  efficient  education  in  ornamental 
art  ? — Yes,  but  I don’t  mean  in  the  higher  department  of  art.  I 
don’t  think  that  when  students  have  merely  attained  the  power 
of  free-hand  drawing  they  are  fitted  to  compete  in  historical 
painting,  nor  fitted  to  draw  fi’om  the  life,  they  are,  however,  fit 
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school,  as  ill  the  highest  school.  I don’t  contemplate  their  going 

back  again  afterwards  to  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society.  That  is 
something  like  what  exists  at  present,  and  what  I complain  of, 
because  they  come  to  the  academy  as  to  the  final  school  of  art, 
and  yet  afterwards  there  are  the  “ Taylor  Art  Scholarships ''  given 
under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  works  in  the  very  highest 
department  of  art,  and  that  is  historical  painting.  The  Royal 
Dublin  Society  say,  “They  are  not  ours;  they  are  Taylor  art 
prizes.”  But  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society; 
it  is  there  they  go ; it  is  there  the  conditions  of  the  competition 
are  arranged ; it  is  there  that  the  studies  are  made  ; and  thus 
they  go  from  the  higher  school  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  from 
whicli  they  were  originally  sent  to  be  perfected  in  high  art 
education.  That  appears  to  be  ridiculous. 

1674.  But  do  I not  understand  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  a 
proper  thing  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  retain  in  its 
hands  the  training  of  artists  for  the  purpose  of  ornamental 
designing  ? — Yes,  for  ornamental  drcAving. 

1675.  I also  understand  you  to  say  that  in  order  that  a man 
should  be  a competent  ornamental  designer  he  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  fine  art  1 — I think  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  a man  drawing  at  all  without  giving  him  some  know- 
ledge of  that  sort ; but  design  is  a higher  study.  I do  not 
believe  in  the  teaching  of  design,  no  more  than  in  the  teaching 
to  write  a tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem.  I believe  that  composition 
may  be  taught. 

1676.  Could  you  not  teach  a man  something  of  free-hand 
drawing  without  giving  him  much  insight  into  fine  art  drawing? 

— Well,  you  would  educate  his  eye  even  by  means  of  the  com- 
monest objects  you  would  put  before  him  to  draw,  you  would 
give  him  a power  of  drawing,  and  that  is  art  education  to  a certain 
extent. 

1677.  You  would  then  allow  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to 
educate  the  persons  intending  to  be  designers  throughout ; you 
would  not  wish  them  to  have  any  higher  instruction  than  they 
could  receive  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — Oh  yes,  I would, 
because  I think  a knowledge  of  the  figure  is  essential  for  a 
designer.  • 

1678.  Would  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  where  is  he  to  get  that 
knowledge? — From  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

1679.  Does  not  that  imply  what  I ventured  to  suggest  was  the 
logical  result  of  your  proposition  just  now,  namely,  that  inas- 
much as  you  saw  no  objection  to  the  students  getting  elementary 
drawing  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  no  objection  to  their  _ 
receiving  final  instructions  in  ornamental  design  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  whereas  you  insisted  that  they  should  receive  tho 
knowledge  of  fine  art  from  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  tliere 
seemed  to  be  no  alternative  but  that  they  should  go  first  to  the 
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Dublin  Sociel}’;  then  to  the  Ro3^al  Hibernian  Academy,  and  then 
back  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  to  be  nnisbed  in  ornamental 
art?— No;  because  I think  they  should  be  finished  in  ornamental 
art  before  they  come  to  tlm  Academ}\  Yon  are  putting  it  1,  3,  2, 
whereas  I want  it  to  be  1,  2,  3. 

IGSO.  Can  they  have  a finislied  acquaintance  with  ornamental 
art  before  tliey  liave  that  knowledge  of  fine  art,  which  you  your- 
self say  is  necessary  to  enable  a man  to  practise  ornamental  art?' 
— Yes,  I think  thej’’  could.  I think  a man  might  be  very  well 
fitted  to  draw  ornament  who  would  not  be  able  to  diuw  a figure 
or  competent  to  design. 

1081.  {Caj)t.  Donnelly.)  You  spoke  of  suidems  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  Scliool  of  Art  as  receiving  prizes  for  historical 
painting  ? — I did  not  sa}’’  tliat.  I said  the  prizes  were  received 
at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  well, — it  is  the  same  thing.  In  fact, 
the  Ro^nil  Dublin  Society  ])rofess  to  say  that  tlie  “ Tajdor  Art 
Prizes  ” are  in  connexion  with  them,  but  not  exactly  with  their 
school.  You  know  that  the  pj-izes  that  are  oflered  for  historical 
painting  are  these  “Taylor  Art  Scholarships.” 

1082.  These  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  ? — No,  I believe  not. 

1083.  The  ordinary  course  of  study  as  sanctioned  and  defined 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  does  not  contain  the  stage 
of  historical  painting? — Well,  I don’t  know  that  it  does.  I have 
never  heard  so. 

1084-.  Before  the  students  of  art  are  allowed  to  draw  from  the 
figure  they  have  to  pass  in  certain  papers,  and  some  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  were  there  not  ? 
— At  the  reconstitution  of  the  academy  by  Government  the 
byelaws  were  revised,  and  in  1800  that  rule  was  put  in  for  the 
first  time,  that  students  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  academy 
schools  should  produce  these  certificates. 

1085.  That  is  the  same  restriction  as  obtains  in  all  schools  of 
art,  is  it  not? — It  may  be.  I dont  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

1686.  Don't  you  think  it  a very  wholesome  restriction  ? — Very; 
I have  not  objected  to  it. 

1087.  But  the  Ro^^al  Hibernian  Academy  has  had  that  restric- 
tion modified,  has  it  not  ? — Modified.  I gave  you  the  reason. 

1688.  Was  it  not  because  many  of  the  students  wished  to  study 
from  life  who  were  not  capable  of  passing  in  these  papers? — No, 

I don’t  think  that  was  the  cause.  The  objection  made  to  us  was 
that  it  takes  a long  time  for  a man  to  pass.  If  I remember 
rightly,  the  students  who  were  refused  complained  that  nearly  a 
year  would  ehqise  before  they  could  qualify,  and  they  were  in 
our  opinion  qualified  by  their  drawing.  Under  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  the  academy  they  would  have  been  admitted  imme- 
diately, but  under  the  new  constitution  we  were  obliged  to  refuse 
them  because  they  had  not  these  four  papers,  and  we  represented 
to  the  Department  that  we  thought  it  was  a hardship,  and  that 
in  certain  cases  some  latitude  should  be  allowed,  and  it  was 
granted. 
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1689.  But  if  they  ■were  capable  of  passing  in  these  papers  "wliat 
■was  the  difficulty  in  the  ■way  of  their  doing  so  ; did  they  ever 
pass  ? — Some  of  them  did,  subsequently.  When  we  admit  with- 
out the  papers  the  understanding  is  that  thej'  are  to  qualify  after- 
■wards  in  respect  of  them. 

1690.  Has  not  the  insj^iectcr -svho  has  visited  the  school  con- 
stantly reported  that  the  drawing  is  not  at  all  up  to  the  mark  1 
— Yes,  occasionally  with  regard  to  tlie  antique.  All  our  misunder- 
standing with  the  inspector  has  been  in  respect  of  the  antique 
school.  He  held  that  we  did  not  make  our  students  study 
.sufficiently  from  the  antique,  and  we  found  our  students  com- 
plaining that  they  had  already  gone  through  their  course  of  study 
in  the  antique ; that  they  felt  it  a hardship  to  be  obliged  to  go 
through  it  again,  and  we  were  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  reason  in  that.  They  had  gone  though  that  course 
of  study,  and  if  they  were  not  able  to  draw  at  the  end  of  it  I 
don’t  think  they  ■would  be  able  to  draw  at  the  end  of  20  years. 

1691.  Would  that  be  a good  reason  for  their  going  on  with 
life  study  ? One  of  the  greatest  complaints  that  the  inspector 
had  (if  1^  remember  rightly)  was  that  students  were  admitted 
into  the  life  school  before  they  had  been  properly  instructed  in 
drawing  from  the  antique.  And  the  complaint  ■«-as  that  students 
were  admitted  to  draw  from  the  antique  before  they  were  really 
capable  of  drawing  at  all  ? — Yes,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  academy,  as  revised  by  Government,  we  were  bound  to  admit 
any  student  presenting  the  four  papers  into  the  antique  schools. 
There  is  no  fee  charged  in  our  schools.  He  had  a right  to  be 
admitted  because  he  had  the  four  papers,  and  ■whether  he  could 
draw  or  not  he  had  that  right  He  had  gone  through  the 
course,  and  if  he  ivas  not  a skilled  draughtsman,  if  he  was  not 
able  to  draw,  it  was  not  our  fault.  We  rvere  not  to  educate  him 
in  his  preliminary  studies,  and  we  complained  that  Mr.  Crowe, 
the  inspector,  blamed  us  notwithstanding.  He  blamed  us  for 
our  students  being  bad  draughtsmen,  as  if  we  had  had  the  educa- 
tion of  these  students.  When  a student  comes  to  a school  like 
the  Academy,  he  is  pre-suppo.sed  to  have,  as  a matter  of  course,  a 
great  deal  of  power  of  drawing ; otherwise  he  has  no  business 
to  come  there,  for  we  are  not  a school  of  preliminary  art  educa- 
tion, and  the  reason  why  men  were  in  the  school  wdjo  were  not 
skilled  draughtsmen  was  because  we  were  obliged  to  admit  them 
as  they  had  the  papers.  We  therefore  thought  it  most  unjust 
that  the  inspector  should  have  blamed  us  on  account  of  these 
men,  it  not  being  our  fault.  We  were  obliged  to  let  them  into 
the  school.  My  opinion  is,  that  there  is  as  much  improvement 
to  be  had  by  drawing  from  the  life  as  from  the  antique,  especially 
in  Academic  schools. 

1692.  But  did  not  these  four  papers  give  some  guarantee  that 
they  were  capable  of  chawing  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  intention  to 
the  framers  of  the  regulations. 

1693.  And  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  now  wi.sh  to  take 
away  that  guarantee,  as  I understand  ? — N o,  we  don't  wish  to 
take  it  away,  we  wish  to  modify  it. 
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1691.  Do  you  wish  to  admit  students  without  it? — There  were 
a very  few  students,  more  numerous  than  they  are  now,  who 
had  been  admitted  without  that  qualification,  but  who  really 
wore  better  able  to  draw  than  men  wiio  had  it. 

1095.  Then  does  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  itself  impose 
any  restrictions  ? — How  can  we. 

1696.  Has  it  ever  applied  to  be  allowed  to  impose  restrictions? 
— Yes  ; there  was  a considerable  correspondence  about  this  very 
matter.  We  pointed  out  that  we  were  obliged  to  admit — under 
the  reading  of  that  byelaw,  which  has  never  been  altered  aud 
exists  yet, — students  possessing  the  certificates  of  having  passed 
in  the  four  papers,  quite  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  draw. 
The  only  alteration  that  has  been  made  in  it  is  a sort  of 
school  regulation.  But  the  law  itself  prescribes  that  we  are  not 
to  admit  any  one  who  has  not  the  four  papers  ; and  whether  the 
claimants  could  draw  or  not,  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If 
they  had  the  four  papers  we  were  bound  to  admit  them. 

1697.  But  do  you  mean  that  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
proposed  tliat  students  should  pass  an  examiuation  in  drawing 
before  the}^  were  admitted  into  the  antique  school,  and  that  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  objected  to  your  imposing  that 
restriction  ?— No,  they  did  not ; they  agreed  to  it.  We  drew  up 
a set  of  rules  for  the  school  which  were  not  in  the  nature  of  bye- 
laws. The  byelaws  give  us  the  power  of  making  regulations  for 
the  government  of  our  schools,  but  these  regulations  must  be  in 
accord  with  the  byelaws  a.lready  existing.  We  added  to  the  rules 
that  the  student  should  present  a drawing  as  well  as  the  papers, 
when  he  claimed  admission  ; because  we  felt  that  it  was  placing 
us  in  an  anomalous  position  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  let  men 
in  who  could  not  draw. 

1698.  Can  you  not  impose  any  restrictions  you  like  and  say 
that  there  shall  be  an  examination  in  chawing,  provided  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  are  not  opposed  to  it  ?— No. 

1699.  As  I understand  your  byelaws,  it  is  competent  for  you 
to  impose  that  restriction — if  so,  why  is  it  not  imposed  ? — I am 
now  speaking  of  a thing  that  is  past ; you  allude  to  Mr.  Crowe’s 
reports  about  the  deficiency  in  the  power  of  drawing  on  the  part 
of  our  students, — which  deficiency  I think  Mr.  Crowe  greatly 
exaggerated.  In  answer  to  that  I have  pointed  out  to  you 
how  it  vias  that  we  were  obliged  to  admit  the  students  whether 
they  could  draw  or  not,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Finding 
the  thing  pressed  on  us  as  an  evil  we  corresponded  with  the 
department,  and  the  result  was  that  there  was  a slight  modifica- 
iton  of  the  rules  already  existing. 

1700.  {Professor  Huxley).  Did  I not  understand  you  to  tell 
us  that  no  student  was  allowed  to  draw  at  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  until  he  had  showm  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 
free-hand  drawing,  and  so  forth  ? — That  is  if  he  brought  the 
papers  and  certificates  of  having  passed  the  examination. 

1701.  Is  it  not  the  examination  conducted  by  yourselves?— 

No. 
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1702.  {Capt.  Donnelly.)  Have  you  imposed  no  restrictions? 

Oil  yes,  we  have  since  that.  We  have  asked  that  a drawing 

should  accompany  the  pajiers  ; but  I do  not  think  we  are  23  Sept.  I868. 

justified  in  doing  that.  I tliink  that  if  the  student  brought  the  

four  papers  he  could  stand  on  his  right  under  the  laws  of  the 
academy,  and  insist  upon  being  admitted  a student,  even  though 
it  should  happen  that  he  was  not  a very  clever  draughtsman,  and 
that  the  drawing  which  he  must  tender  with  the  four  papers 
should  be  considered  by  the  council  to  be  a bad  one,  so  much  so 
that  they  might  reject  him.  I think  he  could  claim  his  right  to 
be  admitted  nevertheless. 

1703.  But  the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  always  adrdsed 
your  imposing  the  restrictions  I believe  ? — Yes,  they  have ; and 
we  agree  with  them. 

1704.  Could  not  the  works  of  students  in  theKoyal  Hibernian 
Academy  enter  the  national  competition  in  the  same  way  as 
those  from  the  School  of  Art  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— 

Well,  I daresay  they  could.  We  have  never  thought  about  it.  I 
dare, say  if  the  question  came  before  us  we  would  think  as  a 
chartered  Royal  Academy  of  artists  that  our  students  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  honors  they  win  from  us  without  going  else- 
where. That  might  be  the  feeling.  At  all  events  it  has  not 
been  held  forth  to  our  students  as  a great  boon  to  them  that  they 
should  compete  elsewhere  after  going  out  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy.  We  look  on  it  that  wdien  a man  has  got  the  highest 
honour  that  we  can  give  to  him — our  silver  medal — for  general 
proficiency  in  our  schools,  it  is  an  honour  that  he  should  be 
satisfied  with. 

1705.  lYas  it  not  proposed  that  the  student’s  works  should 
enter  the  national  competition  in  the  same  way  as  the  rvorks  of 
all  the  other  schools  of  art,  so  as  to  compete  for  the  national 
medal  ? — No,  I never  heard  anything  about  it. 

1700.  Was  not  that  proposed  by  the  Department  ?— No,  I am 
not  aware  of  it.  It  may  have  been  incidentally  alluded  to,  but  I 
do  not  remember. 

1707.  {Professor  Huxley^  Do  you  think  that  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  would  object  to  its  highest  honour  men  going  to  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  and  taking  first  honours  there? — Clearly  not, 
and  1 do  not  think  vre  would  object  to  our  students  taking- 
honours  elscwdiere  either.  But  I mean  to  say  that  we  do  not 
hold  it  forth  to  our  students  that  they  would  have  the  advantage 
of  getting  high  class  premiums  in  our  school,  and  they  will  also 
have  the  advantage  of  getting  others  some-where  else. 

1708.  Do  you  not  think  that  Trinity  College  would  be  rather 
proud  if  its  men  carried  off  honours  elsewhere  ? — So  they  might, 
but  I do  not  think  it  would  enter  into  the  inducements  that 
Trinity  College  holds  forth  to  her  students,  that  if  they  took  out 
the  degree  of  Trinity  College,  they  could  also  go  and  get  a degree 
at  Cambridge. 
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1709.  ; bub  supposing  a man  to  have  taken  the  highest 
degree  in  Trinity  College,  surely  that  universit}"  'would  feel  the 
reverse  of  anger  if  he  carried  off  the  highest  possible  honours  at 
Cambridge? — No  doubt  they  would  be  very  proud  of  it. 

1710.  Are  you  aware  that  at  present  one  of  the  great  feathers 
in  the  cap  of  Trinity  College  is  the  great  number  of  students  it 
sent  out  who  have  carried  off  the  best  things  that  are  to  be  had 
in  the  Indian  Civil  Service? — I do  not  see  how  that  bears  upon 
the  point ; I am  aware  of  the  ffet. 

1711.  And  I understood  you  to  saj'  that  there  was  rather  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  your  Academy  to  a similar  pro- 
cedure— that  they  thought  it  was  not  the  tiling  their  students 
ought  to  do  ? — Well,  perhaps,  I did  not  clearly  convey  my  mean- 
ing. My  meaning  is  that  we  as  academicians  and  controllers  of 
our  art  school  naturally  think  that  any  eclat  that  Ave  can  give 
to  a prize  and  medal  that  we  aAva.rd  to  our  students  would  be 
diminished  if  we  said  to  them  this  thing  that  we  give  you  is  a 
“ thing  you  may  be  proud  of,  to  be  sure,  but  you  will  get  the  real 
“ distinction  somewhere  else.” 

1712.  i3ut  supposing  that  your  medallists  were  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  getting  the  best  honours  in  an  imperial  competi- 
tion, would  not  that  rather  give  eclat,  the  highest  possible 
kind  of  eclat,  to  your  medals  ? — Of  co\ir.se  we  would  feel 
gratified  at  it,  but  still  that  is  not  the  thing  that  Ave  Avould  hold 
forth  to  our  students  as  an  inducement  to  seek  our  honours.  On 
the  contrary,  to  do  so  would  be  a certain  derogation  from  our 
own  dignity.  That  is  what  I meant  to  point  out  to  you.  The 
Koyal  Dublin  Society  looks  forward  to  the  joining  of  its  pupils 
in  the  competition  to  which  you  allude  as  being  a climax, 
but  we  do  nob,  because  we  say  that  Ave  in  Ireland  giA^e  the 
highest  premiums  that  can  be  offered  of  ihe  sort,  and  in  flict 
what  I haA^e  been  endeavouring  to  point  out  to  the  gentlemen 
sitting  here  is  that  there  is  a sort  of  jumble  betAveen  the  functions 
of  different  bodies.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  gives,  as  I have 
said,  prizes  in  historical  painting,  and  yet  it  professes  not  to  do 
that  as  a school  of  art  in  connexion  Avith  the  department.  We 
give  a medal  to  students,  and  after  they  have  got  that  highest 
Academic  distinction  that  can  be  given,  they  go  back  again  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  get  another  in  historical  painting. 
My  object  is  to  show  you  that  there  seems  to  be  a want  of  some 
neAv  arrangement  here,  and  that  a ncAV  department  Avould  be  a 
boon  under  the  circumstances,  such  as  a Royal  Irish  Institute,  Avitli 
which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
and  similar  bodies  should  be  affiliated. 

1713.  {Gapt.  Donnelly?)  Are}'ou  quite  sure  that  the  students  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  were  not  invited  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  to  compete  at  the  national  competition  ? — I do 
not  remember  ever  getting  such  a communication.  It  would  have 
come  through  me,  as  secretary.  There  may  have  been  in  some  of 
the  communications,  some  allusion  to  it,  but  I do  not  think  any 
proposition  to  send  works  from  the  academy  over  to  the  Depart- 
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3H6iit  6ver  came  before  the  council.  I think  if  it  l]ad  the  coun-  M.  A.  Hayes, 

cil  would  not  have  been  disposed  to  entertain  it,  because  it 

-would  appear  as  if  they  were  giving  up  their  position.  I think  03  sept.  1868. 

something  conversational  may  have  occurred  about  it,  but  the  ” ^ — . 

matter  never  came  tangibly  before  the  council. 

1714?.  You  speak  of  there  being  three  collections  of  casts  from 
the  antique,  from  which  students  might  draw,  in  Dublin ; one  in 
the  National  Gallery,  another  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
and  a third  in  the  School  of  Art  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
do  not  you  think  that  it  is  rather  to  the  advantage  of  students 
in  Dublin  to  have  all  these  three  places  in  which  they  may  study  ? 

— Well,  it  might  be,  if  there  were  an  overwhelming  number  of 
students,  and  if  there  were  not  room  for  them  all  in  tiie  Academy 
and  the.  Royal  Dublin  Society.  But  really,  the  fact  is  that  the 
students  are  not  numerous  in  any  of  the  three  places  ; there  are 
very  few  in  the  National  Gallery,  and,  indeed,  those  who  draw 
there  are  our  students.  The  precise  number  of  qualified  men 
who  draw  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  schools,  and  who  would 
be  qualified  to  draw  in  our  schools,  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  for 
I should  be  very  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  students  before  I 
could  give  an  opinion  on  that,  but  I have  reason  to  think  tha^ 
they  are  few.  I am  not  on  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  nor  do  I know  much  about  the  qualifications  of  their 
students. 

1715.  But  don’t  you  think  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  a student 
to  be  able  to  select  whatever  he  considers  the  best  places  of 
instruction,  in  drawing  from  the  antique,  whether  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  or  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy? — Well,  I 
do  not  know  that.  Certainly,  in  drawing  at  any  of  them,  he 
draws  from  the  same  things.  I think  that  some  kind  of  instruction 
ought  to  be  given  by  one  or  the  other  of  them,  but  not  by  the  whole 
three  ; otherwise  1 do  not  know  what  is  the  use  of  the  choice.  If 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  not  able  to  do  it,  they  ought  not  to 
do  it  at  all ; if  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  are  not  able  to  do  it, 
they  ought  not  to  do  it  either. 

- 1716.  (Mr.  Hamilton?)  I think  you  have  stated  it  as  your  view 
that  there  should  be  a local  board  established  in  Dublin  responsible 
to  a minister,  and  that  the  administration  of  it  should  be  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department ; has  your  attention 
been  given  to  what  is  really  the  constitution  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  London  ? — It  has  been  explained  to  me  more  fully 
since  I came  into  the  room  than  I had  been  before  aware  of.  1 
understand  now  that  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  a board  in 
connexion  wdth  it.  I was  not  aware  of  that  fact  before. 

1717.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  minutes  under 
vhich  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  constituted,  which 
minutes  are  public  documents? — 1 do  not  think  I have  ever  read 
them. 

1718.  Then,  I suppose  I need  scarcely  ask  you  if  you  are  aware 
of  the  mode  in  which  assistance  is  granted  under  the  Department  ? 
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I must  confess  that  I am  not  thoroughly  up  in  the  working  of 

the  Department.  , 

{Mr.  Hamilton  explained  to  the  witness  the  consutuhonof  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.) 

(Mr  Ilaijes.)  “The  words  hny  Lords/  in  the  official  cor- 
“ respondence  I have  had  with  the  Department,  conveyed  to  me 
the  idea  that  there  was  a board  or  council,  and  hitherto  I have 
“ always  been  under  that  impression. 

171 9.  Having  been  informed  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  that  there  is  no  board,  do  you  con- 
tinue to  think  it  desirable  that  you  shoulcl  have  a local  board 
with  reterence  to  the  encouragement  of  science  and  art  in  this 

country? Well,  I must  say,  individually,  I should  like  it  lor  this 

country.'  I think  the  oircuin, stances  are  not  the  same  as  they  are 
on  the  other  side. 

1720.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  preier  a 
local  board  to  the  system  which  exists  at  present,  under  which 
these  encouragements  and  advantages  are  held  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ?— I think  I would  prefer  a local  board, 
because  I do  not  see  that  such  a board  could  not  do  everything 
that  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  appears  to  do  at  present, 
and  they  might  do  something  in  addition  that  the  Science  and  yt 
Department  does  not  do  ; because,  as  I have  said,  I do  not  think 
there  is  the  precise  combination,  so  far  as  I can  make  it  out,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  that  sufficiently 
unites  high  art  education  with  technical  art  education  and  diavr- 
ing  as  applied  to  niarmfactnres. 

1721. *  Do  you  think  that  a local  hoard  would  he  likely  to 
exercise  a better  discretion  and  judgment  in  such  matters  than  a 
minister,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Government  and  to  Par- 
liament ? — Oh,  I think  that  would  not  be  altered.  It  would  still 
be  the  minister  who  would  control  its  acts  as  he  controls  the 
Department  at  the  present,  I imagine. 

1722.  Your  local  board,  according  to  your  view,  would  be  sup- 
ported but  not  controlled  by  the  minister  ?— Supported  and 
controlled.  I do  not  want  it  to  be  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  it  would  appear  to  me,  from  what  you  have 
said,  that  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  present  exists 
for  Ireland  just  as  much  as  it  does  for  England.  ^ Well,  then, 
there  is  no  nece.ssity  to  found  a department  if  it  exists  already. 
There  is  no  necessity,  in  such  a ease,  for  the  Government 
saying  that  they  will  found  one  here  analogous  to  that  in 
London.  But  an  institute  does  not  exist  here  at  present  that 
combines  the  various  institutions  which  have  been  proposed,  as  I 
understand,  to  be  incorporated.  That  would  be  a new  thing,  and 
a thing  that  does  not  exist  in  England,  as  I understand. 

1723.  But  would  not  a local  board,  established  with  regara  to 
Ireland,  be  inconsistent  with  the  system  as  it  at  present  exists 
both  with  regard  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  ?— I do  not 
know  precisely  as  re,spects  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Scotland.  1 
think  it  has  some  connexion  with  primary  education.  I am  no 
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aware  of  its  constitution,  but  I tliiiik  it  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Science  and  Art  DeiDaiiment.  We  are  in  some  strange  way 
dovetailed  in  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department ; in  some 
way  that  is  not  very  clear. 

1724.  {Professor  Huxley^  That  is  only  because  you  receive  a 
grant  of  public  money,  which,  I think,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London  does  not? — 1 think  there  is  more  than  that  in  it  ; for 
we  received  a grant  of  public  money  for  many  and  many  a year, 
and  we  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  AVe  had  the  grant  direct  from  Parliament.  It 
is  only  since  1800  that  we  got  the  grant,  through  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art. 

1725.  Was  it  not  only,  in  fact,  since  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  was  established  for  the  administration  of  all  such  grants? 
— Well,  that  is  not  my  view.  I think  we  were  specially  placed 
under  the  Department,  and  I do  not  think  that  was  done  in 
common  with  other  institutions.  I think  it  was  done  when  the 
Academy  was  re-constituted,  and  not  in  connexion  with  other 
bodies. 

1726.  (Capt.  Donnelly.)  The  only  restriction  which  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art  has  placed  on  the  action  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  has,  1 believe,  been  that  with  regard 
to  admission  to  the  antique  and  life  schools,  has  it  not  ? — Well,  I 
think  there  is  more  than  that,  because  before  we  were  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Department  we  reported  directly  to  Parliament, 
and  no  inspector  ever  visited  us. 

1727.  1 am  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy.  AA^as  not  the  only  restriction  the  Department  placed 
on  the  action  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  with  relation  to 
the  admission  to  the  antique  school  and  the  life  school? — Well,  I 
think  the}'-  interfere  in  other  ways,  because  they  have  had  corres- 
pondence with  us  recommending  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 
They  have  made  recommendations  witli  regard  to  the  cliargesfor 
admission  to  our  exhibition ; the  times  at  which  it  was  to  be 
opened ; and  also  with  regard  to  our  medals  and  a variety  of 
other  things  connected  with  the  general  management  of  the 
academy. 

1728.  They  have  made  these  recommendations,  but  they  have 
never  imposed  any  restrictions  of  that  kind,  have  they? — AVell, 
no  ; they  have  not  issued  any  orders  to  us  to  do  so  and  so.  They 
have,  as  you  say,  recommended. 

1729.  But  have  they  interfered? — Yoiir  words  are  not  strictly 
accurate  when  you  say  that  the  only  point  in  which  they  ever 
interfered  with  us  was  in  regulating  the  schools. 

1730.  The  only  other  point  is  that  with  regard  to  the  admi.ssion 
of  people  the  Department  made  some  recommendations.  Were 
not  these  recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Cole  in  an  interview 
with  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  when  he  was 
asked  by  the  council  what  he  would  advise  on  the  subject? — Yes, 
it  took  place  then,  but  there  was  a correspondence  after.  There 
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was  a correspondence  Avith  the  Department  almut  debts  that  the 
institution  had  incurred. 

1731.  With  reo-ard  to  the  correspondence  about  tlie  admission 
to  the  exhibition  ; was  the  advice  volanteered  b}^  the  Department : 
was  it  not  the  Ito.yal  Hibernian  Academy,  tiirougli  its  counci], 
that  asked  Mr.  Cole  Avhab  he  would  advise? — I’liat,  T think, 
occurred  ; but  there  was  a correspondence  before  Mr.  Cole  came 
at  all ; and  there  was  a correspondence  afterwards. 

1732.  Can  you  mention  any  other  restrictions  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  imposed  on  the  action  of  the  Rr‘}uil  Hibernian  Academy  ? 
— I don’t  know  that  they  have  ever  placed  any  restriction  at  all 
on  us.  Tiiey  have  recommended  certain  things,  and  they  have 
objected  to  other  things  that  we  did  ; their  inspector  has  reported 
against  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  so  on. 

1733.  AVas  it  not  against  the  drawing  of  the  schools — was  it 
not  against  the  Avork  produced  and  not  the  management  of  the 
schools? — I think  he  seemed  to  be  astray  about  our  system  of 
aAvarding  medals  ; at  least  his  ideas  and  ours  did  not  appear  to 
be  in  unison.  He  appeared  to  have  one  set  of  ideas,  and  the 
council  appeared  to  have  another,  with  regard  to  the  aAvarding 
of  medals  ; the  theory  of  it,  in  fact,  seemed  to  have  been  vieAvecl 
differently  by  the  inspector  and  the  council. 

1734.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  betAveen 
several  artists  as  to  the  adjudication  of  medals? — No  ; he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  given  for  different  things  from  Avhat  Ave  con- 
sidered, occasionally.  I have  ahvays  been  ju’esent  at  the  visits 
of  the  inspector,  and  occasionally  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
inspector  was  not  aware  of  our  rules,  exactly.  I brought  him 
down  a copy  of  our  rules  Avith  regard  to  the  awarding  of  medals, 
rules  that  had  been  drawn  up  Avith  the  sanction  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  his  recommendations  Avei’e  really  antagonistic  to  them. 
That  is  Avhat  I mean  by  his  ideas  not  being  in  unison  Avith  ours. 
He  seemed  to  consider  our  school  as  exactly  similar  to  the  other 
schools  in  connexion  with  tlie  Department,  which  Avas  a mistake. 

1735.  Then  these  are  the  only  restrictions  that  haA’‘e  been 
imposed  ? — Yes  ; if  they  can  be  called  restrictions. 

1736.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  You  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  seat  of  the  institute  Avhich  you  contemplate  ought 
not  to  be  on  the  premises  of  any  one  of  the  local  art  and  science 
bodies  of  Dublin? — I said  it  might  be  better  for  the  harmonious 
working  of  various  bodies  if  a site  belonging  to  none  was  selected. 

1737.  "What  objection  do  you  see  to  its  being  placed  in  con- 
nexion Avith  the  premises  of  any  of  the  local  bodies? — Weill 
don’t  know  that  I see  any  objection  ; but  as  Amlous  interests  Avere 
to  be  amalgamated  I thought  that  any  possible  cause  of  jealousy 
from  the  fact  of  three  or  four  institutions  being  brought  to  a 
particular  institution  Avould  be  avoided  by  bringing  the  different 
institutions  under  a head,  or  to  a locality  that  Avas  common  to 
them  all. 

1738.  Do  you  think  that  bringing  all  the  institutions  to  the 
premises  of  any  one  Avould  be  giving  to  the  institution  so  selected 
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a certain  predominance 'wlncli  3'ou  consider  might  be  the  occasion 
of  jealousy  to  the  other  bodies?- — T.  think  it  might  very  possibly 
arise.  I think  it  might  be  so  regarded. 

1739.  Suppose  it  were  possible  to  give  to  all  the  local  bodies 
separate  and  distinct  accommodation  on,  or  in  connexion  with  the 
ground  immediately  occupied  by  any  one  of  these  local  bodies, 
leaving  to  that  body  its  own  present  premises,  would  you  consider 
that  arrangement  objectionable  ? — Leaving  to  each  body  its  own 
premises  ? 

1740.  Yes? — That  is,  not  moving  them  at  all. 

1741.  No,  but  erecting  buildings  on  the  premises  of  some  one 
of  the  local  bodies  sufficient  to  afford  accommodation  to  all  the 
others — separate  accommodation  to  each — would  jmu  consider  that 
objectionable  ? — In  so  far  as  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  which  I have  this  moment  expressed ; but  I should 
have  all  the  details  of  it  before  me  before  1 could  express  an 
opinion.  A plan  might  be  devised  that  would  be  satisfactory ; 
but  at  present,  viev/ing  the  thing  broadly,  it  strilves  me  that 
all  possibility  of  jealousy  might  be  avoided  by  taking  such  a 
locality  as  the  Winter  Garden  and  bringing  them  there ; besides, 
I consider  that  the  site  of  the  Winter  Garden  is  the  only  one  in 
Dublin  sufficiently  extensive  for  such  a purpose. 

1742.  And  erecting  an  entirely  new  and  independent  building 
for  this  central  institution? — Yes. 

1743.  Leaving  each  of  the  local  bodies  to  its  present  accommo- 
dation, I suppose  ? — No  ; I meant  to  concentrate  them. 

1744.  You  meant  then  to  erect  on  the  new  site  accommodation 
for  all  the  existing  bodies  ? — -All  that  would  be  embraced  by  the 
new  institute. 

1745.  {Goloiiel  Lafan.)  If  you  procured  an  entirely  new  site, 
and  erected  on  it  accommodation  for  all  the  existing  institutions 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring  together,  the  cost  would  be 
very  considerable.  If  it  could  be  shown  to  you  that  the  cost 
might  be  very  materially  diminished  without  in  any  way  impair- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  general  plan  by  selecting  some  one 
existing  institution  and  obtaining  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  it 
sufficient  space  to  accommodate  the  others  without  interfering 
with  the  one  so  selected,  so  as  to  bring  them  all  into  immediate 
proximity  to  one  another  at  a convenient  site,  would  you  not 
thinlc;  that  a thing  that  ought  to  be  considered  ? — If  it  could  be 
done  at  much  less  cost  it  would  be  a very  great  argument  for 
doing  it ; provided  it  could  be  done  with  equal  advantages  to  the 
country. 

1746.  If  you  could  avail  yourself  of  an  existing  site  and  an 
existing  pile  of  buildings  that  would  to  a considerable  extent 
diminish  the  whole  cost  ? — If  it  were  shown  to  me  that  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  do  that,  the  gTOund  of  economy  would 
have  a great  deal  of  weight  with  me  ; and  I should  be  very  sure 
that  another  plan  was  vastly  better  in  order  to  warrant  the 
additional  cost,  assuming  the  site  proposed  to  be  sufficiently 
extensive. 

22679.  Q 
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1747.  (The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  If  the  new  building  proposed 
to  be  erected  were  not  to  be  the  property  of  any  one  of  the  bodies, 
but  were  to  be  the  property  of  the  public  for  the  use  of  those 
bodies,  would  you  see  the  same  objection  to  the  scheme? — No,  I 
would  not ; in  fact  I threw  out  my  suggestion  because  I am  not 
acquainted  with  any  details  that  may  be  floating  in  your  minds. 

1748.  Your  objection,  then,  was  not  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
institutions  being  collected  together  in  connexion  with  any  one 
of  the  public  bodies  would  diminish  the  public  confidence  in  the 
whole  institute  1 You  had  not  that  in  your  mind  ? — Oh  no,  I had 
not.  I thought,  from  what  I do  know  of  the  jealousies  of  the 
various  institutions  in  Dublin  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
come  into  harmonious  action  if  they  were  brought  together  under 
a roof  not  belonging  to  any  one  of  them  ; but  I don’t  say  that 
that  would  be  essentially  necessary,  or  that  another  plan  might 
not  be  better. 

1749.  (The  Rev,  Dr.  Haughton.)  A.  question  has  been  put  to 
you  already  in  one  way,  Mr.  Hayes,  which  I will  put  in  another. 
If  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  prove  willing  to  give  up  their 
school  of  art  would  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  be  prepared 
to  undertake  the  whole  of  the  functions  now  discharged  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  school  of  art  ? — I think  that  is  a question 
that  you  could  hardly  expect  me  to  answer  as  an  individual 
member. 

1750.  I don’t  ask  you  to  give  the  opinion  of  the  academy; 
I only  ask  for  your  own  individual  opinion.  Of  course,  I 
would  not  suppose  that  you  and  the  academy  would  wish  to 
coerce  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  do  anything, — that  is  under- 
stood ; but  if  a friendly  arrangement  were  made  between  them, 
and  if  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  willing  to-morrow  to  part 
with  their  school  of  art  and  all  connexion  with  art  teaching,  is  it 
your  individual  opinion  that  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  has 
the  means  at  its  disposal  and  the  wish  to  take  up  the  whole  of 
these  functions  ? — I don’t  think  it  has  the  means  at  its  disposal 

1751.  Rut  if  it  had  the  means  do  you  think  it  could  do  it? — 
I know  it  could  do  it.  I don’t  know  that  it  would.  I am  not 
sure  that  it  would  be  willing.  I think  there  is  a gi’eat  deal  about 
preliminary  art-education  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  performs 
very  well  at  present. 

1752.  And  that  is  satisfactorily  done? — Yes, 

1753.  Then  as  I understand,  what  you  wish  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  to  give  up,  would  be  such  portion  of  its  connexion  with 
art  teaching  as  interferes  with  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy? 
— Yes,  the  higher  departments. 

1754.  But  the  primary  instruction  in  art  you  would  leave  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — It  never  was  my  intention  to  try  to 
deprive  it  of  it, 

1755.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I am. 

1756.  You  no  doubt  meet  a great  number  of  other  members  of 
that  society,  and  know  their  opinions  in  general  ? — I do,  a few. 
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17o7.  From  your  knowledge  of  tke  opinions  of  your  brother 
members  ot  tlie  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  you  consider  it  fair 
to  say  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  sectarian  either  in  religion 
or  politics  to  any  extent  that  should  deprive  it  of  the  confidence 
of  the  public  ? — Oh  no,  I would  not.  In  my  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  the  Dublin  Society  I have  never  found  any  evi- 
dence of  sectarianism  or  political  feeling.  Of  course  in  their  con- 
versation room,  as  anywhere  else,  topics  occasionally  wiU  come 
up,  but  at  the  meetings  I never  lieard  any  allusion  to  religion  or 
politics  ; and  as  a club,  or  place  of  social  meeting  with  a reading 
room,  I have  always  found  it  to  be  a very  agreeable  place,  and 
have  never  found  politics  obtruded  much,  nor  religion  to  enter 
much  into  discussion. 

1758.  In  fact  each  man  holds  his  own  opinions  and  respects 
his  neighbours’ opinions  amongst  the  members? — Yes,  that  has 
been  my  experience. 

1759.  As  far  as  you  know  the  society,  do  you  consider  that  a 
man’s  religion  or  politics  would  be  any  bar  to  his  election  as  a mem- 
ber of  it  ? — Why  no.  I think  men  are  hardly  ever  black-beaned 
there.  I think  I only  know  two  instances  of  anybody  having 
been  black-beaned,  namely,  that  of  Archbishop  Murray,  which 
occurred  some  years  ago,  and  another. 

1760.  Was  the  non-election  of  that  other  gentleman  of  whom 
you  speak  connected  ^vith  political  or  religious  feeling  ? — Ob,  no. 

1761.  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Waldron,  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries  ? — I am. 

1762.  He  is  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman? — He  is. 

^ 1763.  There  was  no  objection,  or  feeling,  either  for  or  against 
him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a Roman  Catholic  when  he  was 
a candidate  for  the  office  of  honorary  secretary,  was  there? — I 
never  heard  there  was.  I am  sure  there  was  not. 

1764.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Queen’s 
Institute  in  Molesworth  Street  ? — I am  not. 


Mr.  Charles  Ryan  examined. 

The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement  (1 765  to  1770) : 

1765.  What  is  your  profession  and  experience  ? — By  profession 
I am  an  artist,  and  have  had  two  years  experience  as  assistant 
and  eight  years  as  head  master  of  the  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Leam- 
ington Schools  of  Art.  I became  connected  with  the  Department 
in  1854,  and  in  addition  to  my  ordinary  school  duties,  I have  had 
a great^  deal  of  the  practical  management  of  three  important 
exhibitions  of  works  of  art. 

1766.  Do  you  consider  the  consolidation  of  the  various  science 
and  art^  institutions  in  Ireland  under  one  department  desirable  ? 

• I believe  that  a consolidation  of  such  institutions  would  create 
a strong  organization,  well  experienced,  and  able  to  push  the 
cause  of  science  and  art  in  Ireland.  Such  a body  could  apply  its 
funds  to  the  best  advantage,  and  could  (within  a certain  margin) 
readily  vary  the  amount  to  be  spent  upon  each  department,  from 
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year  to  year  as  might  be  desirable.  I consider  that  the  import- 
ance of  scientific  and  artistic  institutions  being  systematically 
classified  and  connected  cannot  be  over  estimated,  as  thereby  each 
can  co-operate  with  the  others  in  developing  their  resources  and 
advancing  their  pupils. 

17G7.  Do  you  consider  the  site  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace 
and  Winter  Garden  suitable  for  such  a consolidated  institute, 
and  why,  and  do  you  consider  tlie  buildings  suitable  ? — I consider 
the  site  of  the  Exhibition  Palace  to  be  admirable.  I am  well 
acquainted  with  it  but  have  no  interest  in  the  company.  The 
air  in  that  part  is  sufficiently  clear  from  smoke  to  prevent  injury 
to  works  of  art,  and  yet  it  is  within  a short  distance  of  the 
practical  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  far  more  central  for  Dublin 
than  South  Kensington  is  for  London,  and  tlie  buildings  now 
standing  are  well  calculated  for  exhibition  and  office  purposes 
being  large  and  well  lighted.  They  are  fixr  superior  to  those  used 
for  many  years  in  Loudon,  as  well  as  to  the  iron  building  now  in 
course  of  removal  to  Bethnal  Green  for  a similar  purpose.  The 
grounds  are  large  and  will  allow  of  any  desired  increase  of  the 
art  galleries  wdthout  interfering  with  the  present  building,  as  well 
as  being  suitable  for  students  to  draw  an'd  paint  in  from  nature, 
as  is  done  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Kensington,  without 
undue  interference  from  the  public. 

1768.  Would  Stephen’s  Green  afibrd  a suitable  site? — I think 
not,  as,  if  the  building  was  sufficiently  large  even  for  immediate 
purposes,  it  would  swamp  the  green,  which  I understand  is 
required  as  a sort  of  public  park  or  garden,  while  if  sufficient 
ground  was  left  for  the  latter  purpose  the  building  would  be 
dwarfed  and  made  difficult  of  extension.  If  the  green  be  used,  I 
presume  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition  Palace  will  be  built  upon, 
and  then  the  Art  Museum  would  be  densely  surrounded  by  houses, 
which  is  objectionable,  as  it  would  necessitate  a too  frequent 
cleaning  of  its  contents,  while  if  the  existing  building  is  used,  its 
grounds  and  those  of  Stephen’s  Green  will  keep  the  air  pure  in 
that  quarter.  To  wait  for  a new  building  would  be  to  materially 
delay  the  action  of  the  Department,  and  knowing  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  in  England  to  develope  scientific  and 
artistic  education,  and  recollecting  how  highly  organized  for  such 
work  Germany  and  France  are,  I sincerely  hope  it  may  be 
possible  to  improve  the  position  of  Ireland  without  delay. 

1769.  What  advantages  would  students,  &c.  derive  from  a 
thoroughly  good  museum,  such  as  might  be  obtained  by  consoli- 
dating the  different  museums  existing  in  Dubbn? — A good 
museum  and  art  gallery  saves  students  much  time  and  many 
experiments.  It  exhibits  at  once  the  highest  point  attained  in 
each  department  and  many  of  the  steps  which  led  to  that  result. 
By  studying  a classified  collection  the  mind  insensibly  adopts  a 
scientific  or  artistic  method  of  thought  calculated  to  enable  its 
possessor  to  carry  the  subject  studied  still  further  in  the  direction 
it  has  already  gone.  It  is  undoubted  that  of  two  persons  of 
equal  natural  abilities,  but  one  of  whom  had  seen  select  works  in 
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his  own  branch  of  industry  and  the  other  had  not,  that  the  value  Mr.  C.  Ryan. 
of  the  first  to  the  communitywould  be  enormously  increased,  gggept.  ises. 

To  himself  the  benefit  would  also  be  great,  as  art  is  long  and 

life  short,  and  as  it  has  been  well  said,  we  learn  to  design  by 

seeino- good  designs.  _ i 

1770.  From  your  knowledge  of  this  country  do  you  tliink  it 
reciuires  an  extensive  or  consolidated  museum  like  that  at  South 
Kensino-son  ?~Yes,  I consider  there  is  great  need  of  an  industrial 
art  museum  and  modern  picture  gallery  being  established  here 
as  well  as  in  London,  as  otherwise  we  may  ppect  art  to  languish, 
or  our  artisans  and  others  to  learn  by  mtmtion.  It  is  com- 
naratively  easy  for  a Yorkshire  man  to  visit  London  on  a trip, 

L such  costs  but  little  time  or  money,  the  railw.y  journey  often 
costino-  but  10.s.,  and  sometimes  even  os.,  there  and  back.  An  Irish- 
man, and  especially  an  Irish  provincial  artisan,  could  do  nothing 
like  that,  and  there  is,  at  present,  no  opportunity  for  Irish 
modellei'S,  furniture  carvers,  china  painters,  ta,bmet  and  lace 
designers  and  others,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  triumphs 
which  have  been  achieved  in  their  particular  industries  without 
taking  a long  and  expensive  journey  by  sea  and  by  lane . 
classified  museum  may  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  leicalities  b> 
sending  for  local  exhibition  articles  bearing  on  the  industiy  ol 
the  place,  and  in  this  way  art  may  he  brought  to  the  workshops 
where  it  is  so  much  required.  The  use  which  has  been  made  of  the 
Portland  Vase  and  Majolica  collections  proves  the  value  of  such 
a course.  I can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  a small  first- dasj;  picture 
by  William  Hunt,  R.A.,  given  to  the  Leeds  School  o.  A t 
John  Kuskin,  Esq.,  exercised  a remarkable  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  its  students  and  myself,  and  consider  that  national  a t 
property  should  be  as  freely  used  as  possible  when  propeily 
protected.  Local  art  should  also  be  encouraged,  and  as  flor  as 
possible  the  best  specimens  of  ancient  Irish  art  should  be  secuied 
by  loan  or  purchase,  and  exhibited  to  the  public;  a glance  at  the 
bog  oak  carvings  now  manufactured  will  slioiy  the  desiiability  of 
sudiastep,  and  I think  that  if  ancient  Irish  art  was  as  well 
known  as  ancient  Irish  music  the  country  would  he  a gainei 
by  it.  I wish  also  to  say  that  if  a collection  of  pictures 
eminent  Irish  artists  can  he  made  by  loan  or  purchase  it  inay 
not  yet  be  too  late  to  establish  an  Irish  school  of  paintiiig  similar 
to  the  Scotch  and  English  schools,  and  certainly  I think  such  a 
gallery  would  form  a most  satisfactory  branch  of  the  museum. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  institute,  from  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Irish  character  I am  satisfied  that  the  institution  will  ne-ver 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  unless  managed  m Dublin  by 
a local  board  known  and  respected  by  the  people.  The  di&rent 
affiliated  institutions  might  have  representatives  on  tlie  board. 

To  make  education  popular  it  should  be  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  and  conduct  it  in  con- 
formity to  the  iihjrsical  and  moral  wants,  and  even  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  Such  a board  should  naturally  report  diiectly  t 
the  Irish  Government.  I fear,  however,  from  what  I have  been  able 
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23  SeptTises  likely  to  take  place  within  a reasonable  period  ; and  by  com- 

paring  the  position  of  the  national  elementary  art  education  in 

Ireland  with  that  in  England  I see  that  it  is  very  far  behind. 
For  instance,  there  are  more  than  500  national  or  public  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Department  in  England,  and  whilst 
there  are  in  operation  about  6,520  schools  connected  with  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  schools  for  the  poor  directed  by  other  bodies, 
yet  only  SO  such  schools  are  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  of  these,  17,  or  more  than  one  half,  are 
in  Dublin.  I made  inquiries  at  the  Central  National  Schools, 
and  found  that  the  number  of  schools  in  which  it  is  considered 
some  satisfactory  instruction  is  given  is  about  200.  But  then,  these 
are  not  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at 
all.  The  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Department  is 
simply  30.  There  are  rather  more  in  Scotland.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  present  schoolmasters  in  Ireland  can  get  proper  instruc- 
tion, while  in  nearly  every  town  in  England  there  is  an  art  master 
competent  to  give  instruction.  There  are  no  art  schools  at  all  in 
Ulster,  which  is  the  best  part  of  Ireland.  The  schools  existing 
in  Waterford  and  Clonmel  are  in  a very  poor  condition.  Indeed^ 
I believe  that  of  Clonmel  has  not  reported  at  all  to  the  depart- 
ment for  the  last  year,  so  that  there  are  only  three  or  four 
tolerably  successful  art  schools  in  Ireland. 

1771.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact 
which  you  have  mentioned,  that  there  are  no  art  schools  in  Ulster, 
where  the  people  are  rather  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  ? 

I don’t  know  the  cause.  I only  know  the  remarkable  fact. 
I remember  Mr.  Cole  saying  that  the  people  of  Belfast  were  a 
particularly  hard  people,  and  that  they  refused  to  deal  with  the 
Department,  because  the  Department  withdrew  their  grant  some 
years  since,  but  I suppose  there  was  some  local  difficulty  as 
well.  There  is  no  school  of  art  now  in  Ulster. 

1772.  But  is  not  the  principle  of  the  present  system  to 
encourage  people  to  set  up  schools  for  themselves? — There  is 
nothing  done  directly  to  induce  anybody  to  set  up  a school  any- 
where. The  Department,  of  course,  is  wiUing  to  assist  people 
who  are  able  to  start  schools  for  themselves,  but  it  does  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  do  anything  directly  to  induce  people  to  establish 
schools. 

1773.  Do  they  not  hold  out  prizes  and  advantages  where 
schools  are  established  ? — Yes,  but  I mean  they  don’t  do  any- 
thing directly  to  induce  the  establishment  of  a school.  They  are 
willing  to  help  schools  Avhen  established.  I believe,  according 
to  their  latest  arrangement,  they  are  inclined  to  do  more  than 
formerly.  Great  complaiiits  were  made  in  England,  and  dissa- 
tisfaction expressed  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject.  On  one 
occasion,  1 remember,  the  Department  stepped  outside  its  usual 
routine,  and  as  it  happened  in  my  particular  case,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I will  mention  the  facts.  A gentleman  in  Leeds,  Mr. 
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Hole  who  was  well  experienced  in  general  educational  business,  Af»-.  C.  Byan. 
and  a man  of  great  experience  in  art  matters  as  well,  considered  ^3 

that  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  art  instruction  throughout  that 

district.  The  Leeds  school  at  that  time  was  in  a very  low  con- 
dition ; so  low  that  in  the  year  1857  it  took  but  one  medal. 

This  gentleman  considered  that  he  might  extend  the  system,  and 
caused  five  or  six  small  institutions  and  individuals  to  offer  a 
triflino-  sura  to  aid  in  paying  for  a master.  He  then  applied  to 
South”  Kensington,  and  they  made  an  exceptional  arrangement. 

I never  heard  of  it  having  been  repeated  since,  or  of  its  being  done 
before  They  sent  me  down  to  look  after  these  few  institutions, 
and  paid  me  for  about  16  months  the  sum  that  I was  receiving 
at  the  time  per  week  in  London  as  a .student.  I managed  these 
institutions,  and  was  enabled  by  sundry  means  to  establish  branch 
schools  during  that  period  in  connexion  with  the  School  ot  Ai't 


in  Leeds.  ^ -tc-n 

1774.  (Professor  Huxley.)  In  what  year  was  that In 

I could  not  possibly  have  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  gentle- 
men  in  Leeds  but  for  the  fact  of  the  Department  aiding  me.  1 
am  fully  prepared  to  prove  that  it  would  have  been  im^ssible 
to  have  established  the  branch  schools  connected  with  Halifax 
and  Leeds,  had  it  not  been  that  the  department  stepped  out  of 
its  usual  routine  in  paying  me  that  money. 

1775.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  that  if 
Leeds  and  Halifax  in  these  matters  had  been  left  to  pemselves, 
they  would  not  have  had  any  schools  ?— They  could  not  have 
initiated  the  branch  schools.  I may  mention  tne  particular  case 
of  Bradford.  I was  inexperienced  at  that  time,  and  did  not 
understand  rightly  how  to  conduct  the  business,  but  Mr.  JaiMS 
Hole  gave  me  good  advice,  explained  to  me  my  position.  He 
said  that  I possessed  art  knowledge,  and  if  I ooultl  bring  myself 
before  persons  requiring  that  knowledge,  I should  do  them  pod 
as  well  as  myself.  I knew  no  one  in  Bradford,  but  I m'pe  to 
five  or  six  clergymen— managers  of  schools  there— and  introduced 
myself  to  them,  and  made  four  engagements,  and  art  iptruotion 
in  connexion  with  the  department  has  been  carried  on  con- 
tinuously  since  in  Bradford  for  some  time  with  Halifax,  but 
mainly  with  Leeds.  At  present  there  is  a school  of  art  in 
Bradford,  managed  by  the  Leeds  master.  I afterwards  visited 
Huddersfield,  and  in  the  same  way  made  engagements  for  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  managing  the  school  in  Leeds.  Thus,  by 
visiting  these  localities!  was  enabled  to  found  the  branch  schools, 
but  this  would  not  have  been  possible  if  the  localities  had  been 
left  to  themselves. 

1776.  Were  you  at  that  time  an  officer  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  ? — No. 

1777.  {Cajot  Donnelly.)  Were  you  a student  of  drawing 
when  you  established  these  three  schools? — I was  nominally  a 
student  in  training  for  15  months  after  I went  to  Leeds,  and 
during  the  time  that  I commenced  teaching  in  the  schools  in 
Bradford,  Keighley,  and  Halifax,  when  I was  head  master  of  the 
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Leeds  School  of  Art,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  who  is  now  master  of  the 
Leeds  School  of  Art,  came  down  and  managed  the  Huddersfield 
district,  which  I opened  up.  Tlie  great  point  attempted  was 
to  bring  art  instruction  where  the  masses  of  the  workpeople 
lived.  They  could  not  all  come  to  the  Leeds  Soliool  of  Art,  and 
so  there  were  branch  schools  established  in  Keighley,  Halifax,  and 
Leeds.  The  effort  was  to  bring  it  home  to  the  people.  If  we  had 
waited  for  them  to  come  to  the  Leeds  School  of  Art,  we  should 
have  waited  a very  long  time,  and  little  would  have  resulted. 

1778.  Were  these  schools  established  principally  through  your 
energy  ? — And  througli  the  advice  I got  from  one  or  two  expe- 
rienced men  connected  with  the  Leeds  School  of  Art. 

1779.  Would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  an  energetic  art 
master  getting  up  schools  of  art  in  Ireland  in  the  same  svay  ? — 
Art  masters  when  they  go  out  first  rarely  find  what  I did,  namely 
expeiienced  persons  to  help  them.  In  Ireland  I fear  that  men  of 
that  kind  are  not  likely  to  be  found.  We  have  a non-resident 
aristocracy,  and  very  few  fiictories,  I think  only  158  factories,  in 
Ireland. 

1780.  But  if  a town  really  desires  to  have  an  art  school,  and 
will  stir  itself  a little  in  the  matter  to  get  an  energetic  art 
teacher,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  establishing  an  art  school,  is 
there  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1781.  Are  you  teaching  in  an  art  school  now  ? — We  call  it  an 
art  school,  but  it  is  technically  a night  class  in  connexion  with 
the  Leamington  Philosophical  Society. 

1782.  Is  it  practically  an  art  school?— It  is,  practically;  but  I 
only  give  lessons  once  a week  at  night,  which  obliges  us  to  call  it 
a night  class,  but  we  have  day  classes  similar  to  those  in  art 
schools. 

1 78o.  Do  you  find  that  better  than  the  art  schools  }^ou  formerly 
had?  It  is  easier.  I left  Yorkshire  in  consequence  of  beino' 
delicate.  “ 

1784.  You  have  seen  the.  schools  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society? 

■ — Yes. 

1785.  Do  you  consider  them  well  ada,pted  for  a school  of  art, 
or  not  ?— They  are  very  firir,  but  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  new  school  of  art  in  Leeds,  the  plans  of  which  I have  seen, 
nor  do  I think  them  at  all  equal  to  the  new  school  of  art  at 
Wakefield,  the  master  of  which  has  written  to  me  saying  that 
he  designed  everything  about  it,  and  that  there  is  lo“years’ 
experience  in  all  its  parts. 

1786.  Were  not  those  schools  that  have  been  lately  built  by 
local  subscription  ?-The  residue  of  the  funds  received  at  the 
Exhibition  at  Wakefield  was  used  to  pay  for  its  school ; the 
pubUc^nd  the  Bleclianics  Institution  built  the  school  at  Leeds. 

You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pupils  and 
teachers  from  this  country  getting  to  see  the  Kensington  Museum. 
Are  you  aware  that  by  the  rules  of  the  department  their  travel- 
ling expenses  are  paid,  and  they  are  allowed  money  to  support 
them  in  London  for  six  days,  I tliiuk,  every  year,  both  science 
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and  art  teachers? — I mentioned  artisans,  not  teachers.  I know  Mr.  C.  Ryan. 

I^ractically  that  when  a teacher  goes  to  London,  the  attractions  of , 

the  Academy  and  other  exhibitions  divert  liis  attention  so  very 
much  from  South  Kensington  that  he  usually  bestows  a limited 
amount  of  attention  on  it. 

1788.  Is  not  tliat  his  fault? — It  is  his  fault  to  some  extent. 

I have  found  that  there  is  a natural  tendency  rather  to  attend 
exhibitions  of  the  higher  art  brandies  than  those  of  industrial 
art. 

1789.  Tlien  how  do  you  propose  to  meet  that,  by  withdrawing 
the  grants  ? — No  ; I should  suggest  that  art  masters  should  be 
induced  to  report  upon  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  I would 
make  the  payment  contingent  on  their  making  a satisfactory 
report. 

1790.  Have  they  not  now  to  make  reports  of  their  visits  ? — I 
do  not  know  if  they  have.  It  is  quite  a new  regulation. 

1791.  Has  it  not  been  in  existence  for  some  years  ? — The 
masters  used  to  be  called  officially  to  London  once  a year.  That 
was  discontinued  for  many  years,  and  lately  it  has  been  recom- 
menced. I mentioned  particularly  the  case  of  the  artisans. 

During  the  exhibition  of  1851,  an  artisan  might  go  from  Ponte- 
fract to  London  and  back  for  l5.  by  an  excursion  trip. 

1792.  With  regard  to  night  chisses,  you  have  said  there  are 
30  in  Ireland  ?— About  30  public  schools  connected  with  the 
Department. 

1793.  And  that  in  200  schools  of  the  National  Board  there  is 
some  drawing  taught  ? — There  is  some  drawing  taught  in  about 
that  number. 

1791.  Do  the  masters  receive  payment  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  ? — No. 

1795.  M^hat  prevents  their  teaching  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department? — They  have  not  certificates. 

1796.  What  prevents  them  from  having  certificates? — There 
is  no  one  in  their  districts  to  teach  them.  You  must  either  wait 
for  a new  generation  of  masters,  supposing  that  the  new  genera- 
tion will  take  certificates,  or  you  must  bring  art  to  the  present 
men.  What  I wish  to  point  out  respecting  that  is,  that  I think 
it  possible  to  extend  the  system  I mentioned  as  having  been 
started  in  Leeds  to  Ireland — that  is,  supposing  an  authority  to 
be  established  in  Dublin,  that  authority  should  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  principal  towns — for  instance,  of  Londonderry, 
which  has,  I believe,  upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants  ; of  Drogheda, 
which,  I believe,  has  13,000  inhabitants  ; of  Kilkenny,  with 
about  20,000  inhabitants  ; of  Galway,  with  about  20,000  in- 
habitants ; and  other  towns  of  considerable  magnitude  ; and  an 
attempt  might  be  made  b}*  experienced  men  to  make  engage- 
ments with  public  and  other  bodies  and  send  down  and  aid  a 
teacher,  so  as  to  give  a chance  to  each  locality  to  secure  an  Art 
master.  Where  the  localities  at  present  are  in  a state  of  igno- 
rance respecting  what  may  be  done,  they  are,  I think,  likely  to 
remain  so.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I will  read  two  or  three  lines 
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from  a letter  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Hole,  ■who  -was  for  years 
chairman  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art,  and  -who  is  at  present 
interested  in  the  technical  education  question  in  London,  and 
has  publislied  a letter  on  it  in  connexion  with  the  repoifs  on  the 
subject  by  Chambers  of  Commerce.  He  has  written  to  me  a few 
lines  referring  to  Ireland  in  answer  to  a statement  which  I made 
to  him,  similar  to  what  I have  made  to  you.  He  says,  “ The 
“ principle  of  supply  and  demand  is  scarcely  ever  ..applicable  to 
education,  and  never  to  art  education,  that  is,  in  the  way  of 
a demand  leading  to  a supply.  The  supply  must  in  the  first 
instance  be  given,  and  if  given  with  due  regard  to  the  cir- 
“ cumstances  of  the  case,  such  as  population,  &;c.,  it  will  secure 
the  demand  as  surely  as  the  harvest  follows  the  seed  planting. 
“ The  effort  should  not  be  too  ambitious,  nor  too  costly,  a sin 
the  Department  is  not  likely  to  commit,  and  with  proper  care 
I should  anticipate  a better  result  from  such  effoi’ts  in  Ireland 
“ than  from  an  equal  population  in  England,  as  I think  the  Irish 
“ have  a livelier  and  more  appreciative  faculty  for  art.” 

1797.  You  have  mentioned  three  different  things  ; art  schools, 
night  classes,  and  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  national  schools.  Keep- 
ing these  separate  for  a moment,  what  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  Irish  teachers  teaching  elementary  drawing  in  national  schools 
in  the  same  way  that  English  teachers  do  ? — There  is  no  difficulty 
that  I am  aware  of,  except  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  taking 
certificates.  They  cannot  get  payment  from  the  Department 
unleso  they  hold  certificates  from  it. 

1798.  How  is  it  more  difficult  for  the  teacher  of  an  Irish 
national  school  to  get  a certificate  than  it  is  for  the  teacher  of  a 
school  in  Yorkshire  or  in  Scotland  to  get  one?— Because  in 
Yorkshire  there  are  at  present  located  a large  number  of  art 
teachers.  I have  had  myself  many  classes  for  teachers  who  met 
me  at  certain  times  in  different  places.  In  Yorkshire  there  are 
more  art  schools  than  in  Ireland.  In  the  Irish  province  of 
Connaught,  for  instance,  there  is  no  art  school,  nor  to  my  know- 
ledge a night  class  for  teaching  drawing.  There  is  not  the 
facility  for  art  teachers  in  this  country  obtaining  certificates  that 
is  desirable.  The  question  is  how  are  they  to  get  instructors  and 
certificates. 

1799.  You  say  that  there  is  now  a want  of  energy  in  getting  up 
art  schools  ? — There  is  a want  of  energy,  but  I am  afraid  that 
want  of  energy  exists  in  most  other  places  besides.  But  for  Mr. 
Akroyd’s  powerful  aid  in  Halifax  it  would  have  been  all  but  im- 
possible for  the  town  to  have  established  or  kept  up  its  schools; 
and  as  to  the  present  attempt  in  Leamington,  nothing  could  have 
been  done  there  but  that  the  present  chairman  had  been  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art.  He  knew  our  s^'stem 
and  he  knew  me,  and  as  I wished  to  live  in  that  district  I wrote 
to  him,  making  suggestions  respecting  the  establishment  of  that 
-which  is  established,  and  through  his  instrumentality,  and  that  of 

other  gentlemen  with  whom  he  is  connected  in  the  Philo.sophical 
Society,  the  present  sy^stem  of  teaching  was  commenced.  It  has 
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developed  every  year,  and  will  be  extended  when  I go  back  next 
month.  But  for  that  gentleman’s  knowledge  of  me  and  of  tlie 
system  it  must  have  been  impossible,  as  far  as  I know,  to  have 
established  the  school  there. 

1800.  Is  it  not  only  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  go  to  the 
nearest  art  school  in  order  to  obtain  a certificate  of  the  second 
grade,  which  would  enable  him  to  teach  in  the  national  schools? 
— Well,  he  requires  to  learn  drawing. 

1801.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  London  for 
that.  Could  he  not  obtain  that  certificate  in  the  nearest  art 
school  1 — Yes,  a man  from  Galway  may  get  one  in  Limerick  or 
of  Dublin  if  he  knows  how  to  draw. 

1802.  {Professor  Huxley)  If  I understand  the  general  tenor 
of  your  evidence,  it  is  that  what  I may  call  the  ordinary  nega- 
tive action  of  the  Department  in  England  does  not  suit  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  ? — Quite  so. 

1803.  And  that,  in  the  particular  case  you  have  been  describing 
in  Yorkshire,  you  acted  as  a kind  of  art  missionary  ? — Exactly. 

1804.  And  you  think  that  the  action  of  the  Department  in 
Ireland  should  be  a missionary  action  rather  than  a kind  of 
passive  action,  or  rather  attitude,  such  as  that  ado|)ted  by  the 
Department  in  England  ? — Quite  so. 

‘1805.  {Mr.  Hamilion)  In  fact  you  consider  that  tlie  principle 
laid  down  in  the  minute  here  is  inapplicable  to  Ireland,  “My 
“ Lords  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  select  coin- 
“ mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  schools  of  art  should 
“ be  left  to  establish  themselves  wherever  they  take  root  ” ? — I 
am  afraid  from  what  has  been  done  in  Ireland,  that,  if  the 
present  system  be  continued,  many,  many  generations  will  pass 
before  anything  can  be  done.  For  instance,  a few  years  since 
there  were  five  art  schools  in  tolerably  sound  condition  in 
Ireland,  which  cannot  be  said  now.  At  present  the  Clonmel 
school  is,  I believe,  in  a very  delicate  condition.  Very  few 
students  are  returned  as  being  present,  very  few  prizes  have  been 
taken,  and  I believe  there  has  been  no  report  furnished  for  the 
last  year.  In  Limerick  and  Waterford  the  schools  are  not 
in  a very  flourishing  condition.  Allow  me  to  point  out  an 
alteration  in  the  arrangements,  which  might  be  applicable  to 
Ireland,  with  respect  to  examinations.  The  examinations  at  pre- 
sent are  only  held  at  night.  In  some  schools  of  art  in  Ireland, 
I know  that  this  is  inapplicable.  I know  that  in  Cork  ladies 
don’t  like  to  go  out  at  night.  I know  that  the  same  thing 
influences  the  examinations  even  in  Dundee,  but  in  Cork,  from 
recent  political  events,  this  feeling  has  operated  very  detrimentally 
to  the  examinations.  I should  suggest  the  establishment  of  day 
examinations  for  ladies  and  persons  of  the  middle  classes,  who 
often  have  a very  great  objection  to  attending  examinations  at 
night. 

180G.  {Professor  Huxley)  Surely  would  not  a minute  altera- 
tion of  that  kind  be  easily  brought  about  by  a representation 
to  the  Department  ? — No ; it  is  a serious  point.  It  would 
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require  a great  deal  of  consideration ; but  it  could  be  done,  I 
liave  no  doubt,  by  throwing  a little  more  responsibility  on  the 
officers  of  the  Department.  At  present  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment seem  to  be  as  nearly  mechanical  as  possible  ; but  as  far  as 
the  action  of  the  Department  goes,  it  is  satis&ctory. 

1807.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  considerable 
danger  that  if  the  Department  acted  in  that  missionary  fashion 
it  would  overshoot  the  mark,  and  induce  a great  many  people  to 
devote  themselves  to  art  under  the  impression  that  they  would 
make  something  by  it,  and  thus  send  more  peisons  into  the 
market  than  it  could  bear,  and  thereby  cause  great  disappoint- 
ment ?— I should  think  the  evil  you  fear  would  not  be  incurred 
by  trying  the  experiment.  I only  suggest  that^  experiments 
should  be  tried  from  time  to  time  in  suitable  localities. 

1808.  Would  it  not  be  perfectly  possible  to  make  that  experi- 
ment without  revolutionizing  the  whole  administration  of  the 
Department  ?— Possibly  ; the  only  reason  for  changing  the  action 
of  the  Department  is  to  induce  confidence  in  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  from  w'hat  I know  of  them,  I think  the  c[uestion  of 
confidence  is  the  main  point. 

1809.  Wdiy  should  not  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  is 
expressly  instituted  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  Ireland  in 
relation  to  art  and  manufactures,  and  so  forth,  undertake  this 
missionarv  duty  ? — Do  you  mean  that  eflorts  should  be  made 
from  that  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  and  with  its  present 
buildings  1 

181 0.  Why  should  not  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  do  for  Ireland 
exactly  what  the  Department  in  your  particular  case  did  for  York- 
shire i Why  should  it  not  send  competent  persons  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  ascertain  whether  art  schools  could  be 
established  or  not  with  advantage?  You  have  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  an  exclusively  Irish  body,  wdfich,  we  understand, 
has  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Therefore  have  you  not  existing 
at  your  hand  the  very  mechanism  you  wmnt  to  institute  ? — If  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  was  able  to  decide  upon  what  it  would 
do,  and  to  carry  out  its  decisions,  and  had  the  manufacturing 
interests  fairly  connected  with  it,  I should  say  there  would  be  no 
objection.  Respecting  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
I know  nothing.  But  as  feu-  as  it  is  a body  acting  in  Ireland,  if 
it  had  the  power  of  acting  fairly  upon  what  it  decided  as  being  the 
most  desirable  course,  I should  see  no  objection. 

1811.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
to  prevent  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  from  taking  the  course 
which  you  have  just  mentioned? — The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
ooidd  not  guarantee  any  allow-ance  without  touching  on  its  funds, 
which  I suppose  are  already  apportiojied.  It  could  not  guaran- 
tee or  pay  temporary  salaries  to  masters,  located  in  different 
parts  of  tlie  country, 

1812.  Certainly  not.  But  it  could  take  that  course  which  you 
have  explained  to  us  as  having  tended  to  so  much  benefit  in 
York-shire.  Could  it  not  send  competent  persons  down  to  ascer- 
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tain  whether  Ulster  required  art  schools,  and  how  they  could  be  Mr.  C.  litjan. 
best  establi.shed  there,  and  how  voluntary  effoHs  could  be  pro- 

moted  with  that  view  1 — I don’t  reside  generally  in  Uublm,  and  ~ , ' 

all  I can  say  respecting  the  Dublin  Society  is  that  any  local  body, 
if  invested  with  proper  ultimate  authority,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
command  the  respect  of  persons  throughout  the  country,  and 
having  apparatus  to  use,  such  as  a museum,  and  proper  inspectors 
or  officers— I say  any  Irish  body  with  sufficient  power  might  do 
the  business.  Respecting  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  especially, 

I have  nothing  particular  to  say.  A point  in  connexion  vnth 
the  Dublin  Society  that  seems  to  me  to  be  objectionable  is,  that 
it  has  not  room  for  extending  its  buildings.  I visited  the 
museum,  both  the  upper  and  lower,  and  found  that  they  are 
nearly  full,  and  from  what  I learn  it  would  .seem  they  have  grown 
considerably  of  late,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  should 
continue  they  will  require  more  room  after  a time.  The  National 
Gallery  on  the  other  side  is  also  nearly  full,  and  yet  there  are  no 
modern  paintings  to  speak  of  in  it.  Now  in  Kensington  one 
great  advantage  of  the  art  collection,  is  that  it  contains  pictuies 
which  are  exactly  suitable  for  public  instruction. 

1813.  But  supposing  that  the  Government  made  up  its  mind 
to  give  ample  accommodation  for  whatever  might  be  necessary 
at  the  site  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  would  not  that  objection 
be  obviated  ?— If  they  gave  ample  accommodation  it  would  ; but 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  could  not.  - Indeed,  if  another  art  gallery 
for  modern  pictures,  <and  a hftll  for  the  exhibition  of  ■works  of  in- 
dustrial art  such  as  there  is  at  Kensington  were  erected,  all  the 
site  would  he  covered.  The  object  of  the  movement  is  twofold,  one 
being  to  spread  art  knowledge  through  the  community  generally, 
and  the  other  to  bring  art  knowledge  directly  to  the  manu- 
facturer. If  we  were  to  have  a museum  of  modern  industrial 
objects  and  other  art  galleries,  and  a geological  museum  also 
combined  ■with  these,  and  to  have  room  ^allowed  for  further 
extensions,  I fear  that  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  -would  be  singularly  limited. 

lS14i.  Have  you  examined  the  plans  of  the  ground- on  which 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  now  stands  ? — I know  the  premises  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  very  well. 

1815.  What  would  j)revent  the  erection  of  a large  and  spacious 
gallery  on  the  face  towards  Menion  Square  ? — There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a gallery  there,  but  it  would  not 
be  nearly  so  long  as  the  Exhibition  building. 

1816.  Are  you  aware  that  the  area  there,  speaking  roughly,  is 
as  great  as  that  on  both  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Museum  put 
together? — Yes  ; but  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  buildings 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  space  that  you  are  now 
referring  to  are  not  as  great  as  the  space  occupied  by  the  buildings 
at  EaiTsfort  Terrace,  and  consequently,  in  the  first  place,  if  there 
was  a hall  put  up  there  it  would  be  smaller  by  far  than  the  space 
at  Earlsfort  Terrace.  The  space  occupied  by  the  new  Agricul- 
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' ~ extent  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  increasing  it. 

' . 1817,  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  a very  large  space  at 

the  other  face  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  buildings,  that  is  to 
say,  towards  Kildare  Street,  where  a very  considerable  gallery 
might  be  erected  ? — That  would  make  a very  singular  building ; 
it  -would  be  a solid  block. 

1818.  No,  would  it  not  be  a hollow  square? — If  so,  there 
would  be  only  three  buildings  about  the  .size  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

1819.  Is  there  not  a further  large  area  towards  Kildare  Place 
and  including  Kildare  Place,  which  might  be  obtained  by 
buying  up  houses  ? —I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  respect- 
ing Kildare  Place. 

1820.  {Professor  Huxley^  Sjieaking  roughly,  might  you  not  at 
least  double  the  area  of  all  the  buildings  at  present  on  that  site  ? 
— The  main  objection  I have  to  it,  supposing  that  you  could  get 
ample  space,  would  be  that  this  would  necessitate  the  erection  of 
a large  number  of  buildings  which  would  throw  the  present 
movement  back  some  years.  Now,  you  know.  Professor  Huxley, 
very  well  that  in  every  town  in  England  the  greatest  eftbrts 
are  being  made  to  do  something  for  science  and  art  and  to  carry 
out  technical  education.  The  Continent  is  ahead  of  England; 
England  is  far  ahead  of  Ireland.  It  would  take  many  years  to 
erect  these  buildings ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
perfectly  suitable  one  ready  which  might  be  used  within  a very 
limited  period. 

1821.  {The  Chairman)  Have  you  mentioned  the  Exhibition 
Palace  before  ? — I have. 

1822.  For  what  purpose  do  you  think  it  is  so  well  fitted?— 
For  exhibitional  and  for  other  purposes.  A geological  museum 
might  be  readily  placed  there,  and  plenty  of  room  left  for 
development.  The  central  hall  might  be  used  to  exhibit  the 
triumphs  of  ancient  industrial  art,  and  at  its  sides  modern  art 
might  be  fully  and  fairly  represented.  In  the  machinery  annex 
there  is  room  for  the  establishment  of  picture  galleries,  like 
those  at  Kensington,  and  these  could  be  readily  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  buildings,  as  the  Vernon  Gallery  is  at  South 
Kensington.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Schools  might  continue 
to  be  used  for  the  present,  as  there  is  no  space  specially  suited  for 
schools  in  the  palace.  There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  back  of  the 
buildings  for  such,  and  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  the 
best  plans  for  the  schools  and  build  them  at  leisure.  For  the 
present  there  is  room  to  exhibit  all  the  clas,ses  of  works  exliibited 
at  Kensington,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  a Geological  col- 
lection, and  select  specimens  from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  I 
think  any  exhibition  connected  with  Dublin  should  have  a local 
colouring.  Select  specimens  from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  were 
exhibited  some  years  ago  at  Kensington,  and  were  considered  to 
be  objects  of  great  value  and  beauty.  These  ought  to  be  exhibited 
in  such  a collection  in  Ireland.  There  is  a magnificent  large  glass 
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liall  'witli  side  porches  which  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  at  Mr.  C.  Ryan, 
once.  It  might  be  made  fire-proof  by  substituting  iron  in  place  c'~^868 

of  wood  flooi'ing  in  the  galleries.  The  floor  might  be  readily  ' ' 

tiled  over  and  covered  below  with  zinc.  The  secretary  told  me 
that  the  roof  requires  six  men  constantly  on  it  to  keep  it  in 
order.  They  are  now  only  able  to  keep  one  man  on  it,  and  the 
complaints  made  respecting  the  roof  may  consequently  be 
so  explained. 

1823.  Do  you  tbiak  that  a building,  the  roof  of  which  requires 
six  men  on  it  to  keep  it  in  order  is  the  sort  of  building  that 
should  be  recommended  for  permanent  adoption  ? — I believe  the 
number  of  men  required  for  the  roof  of  >St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  is 
very  large,  and  yet  it  is  a permanent  building. 

1824'.  Still,  would  it  not  be  convenient  that  the  building 
to  be  adopted  should  require  fewer  men  on  its  roof? — I think 
the  gentleman  meant  that  it  would  require  six  men  for  some 
time  to  put  the  roof  in  order,  because  their  funds  have  been  so 
limited  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  neglect  the  building. 

1825.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  if  that  building  were  purchased 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pull  the  half  of  it  down  and  build  it 
up  again  in  consequence  of  faults  of  construction  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  it. 

1826.  {Ca2:>t  Donnelly.)  You  spoke  of  having  a separate  Irish 
Department,  would  not  that  naturally  entail  a separate  com- 
petition for  Irish  students  ? — Not  uecessarily.  The  present  examin- 
ation is  managed  in  this  way,  the  works  are  all  sent  to  Kensington 
and  a selection  is  made  from  them  there.  The  select  specimens 
are  submitted  in  the  national  competition  and  medals  are 
awarded  to  them  ; the  works  which  are  not  sent  into  the  national 
competition  are  dealt  with  by  the  officers  of  the  Department. 

Now,  if  there  was  an  Irish  Department,  the  works  might  in  the 
first  instance  be  submitted  to  that  Department,  which  would  deal 
with  the  majority  of  them  as  the  officials  in  London  at  present 
deal  with  the  majority  of  the  works  submitted  to  them,  and  the 
specimens  selected  for  national  competition  might  be  submitted 
to  a common  board  on  which  the  three  countries  could  be 
represented. 

1827.  Does  not  the  competition  depend  on  the  system  of 
instruction  which  has  preceded  it? — Yes,  but  if  any  peculiarities 
should  arise  in  Ireland,  the  power  of  the  Irish  Department  would 
be  such  as  to  influence  and  induce  the  English  body  to  consider 
them  favourably,  especially  as  the  whole  course  prescribed  by 
the  Department  is  very  extensive,  and  local  peculiarities  might 
easily  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1828.  In  order  to  throw  open  any  competition  at  all  must  not 
the  same  course  be  pursued  throughout  all  the  schools? — Not 
absolutely,  not  rigidly.  It  was  said  a short  time  since,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  same  examples,  but  such  are  found  to  be 
unnecessary. 

1829.  The  competition  has  now  in  it  certain  stages  of  which 
there  are  a great  number,  are  there  not? — There  are  23. 
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1830.  Tliat  is  a definition  of  a certain  course  of  instruction, 
and  in  order  tliat  tliere  may  be  competition  in  these  stages  the 
drawings  must  be  all  made  in  accordance  with  a set  of  definite 
rules,  must  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  these  stages  embrace,  as  the 
officers  of  the  Department  proved  in  the  last  inquiry  before  a 
parliamentary  committee,  every  po.ssible  variety  of  art  instruc- 
tion, so  that  I don't  tliinh  any  difficulty  could  arise. 

1831.  Must  not  the  instruction  be  specifically  in  those  stages, 
in  order  that  there  shall  be  any  competition  ?—*Yes,  but  these 
stages  embrace,  as  has  been  proved,  every  possible  variety  of  art 
instruction.  In  Ireland  it  might  be  desirable  to  turn  attention 
more  to  some  of  those  branches  than  to  others,  but  I am  at  a loss 
to  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  have  any  other  branches  of  art 
instruction  besides  what  are  already  included  in  the  Department 
course 

1832.  They  embrace  all  branches  of  art  instruction  no  doubt, 
but  each  stage  is  perfectly  definite  in  itself,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but 
the  Department  allows  itself  a margin  at  present,  so  as  to  give 
prizes  to  works  not  exactly  included  in  any  stage  in  case  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  on  that  point. 

1833.  I think  }mu  will  find  that  the  medals  are  all  distributed 
through  specific  stages  ? — AIIoav  me  to  refer  you  to  a passage  from 
the  Department’s  directory.  It  says:  “ One  gold  medal  for  the  best 
“ study  from  the  antique ; one  medal  fur  the  best  study  of  the 
“ figure  modelled ; one  medal  for  the  best  example  of  painting 

a group  of  still  life  from  nature  in  oil  or  water  colour  ; and 

then  six  medals  are  given  for  the  best  designs  in  three  classes, 
“ vizt.,  architectural  designs,  surface  designs,  and  plastic  designs, 
“ and  one  medal  for  a work  of  a class  not  included  under  the 
“ above-named  heads.’’ 

1831.  But  are  not  the  other  medals  all  given  in  specific  classes  ? 
— It  does  not  say  so  exactly.  I think  the  De2:>artment  has 
latterly  become  more  catholic  in  its  efforts. 

1835.  Take  the  last  list  of  medals  and  find  me  one  that  is  not 
given  in  a specific  stage  ? — Possibly  there  is  none.  It  is  usually 
the  art  master’s  interest  to  keep  to  the  stages  as  much  as  he  can. 

1836.  Am  I to  take  it  that  the  art  masters  must  keep  broadly 
to  the  same  stages  ? — Broadl3^ 

1837.  In  order  that  there  maybe  any  competition  at  all? — 
Broadly. 

1838.  What  benefit  would  you  have  in  an  Irish  Department  if 
they  should  have  to  keep  broadly  to  the  same  system  of  instruc- 
tion as  is  now  pursued  ? — The  benefit  resulting  from  an  Irish  Art 
Department  would  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  giving  of  a dozen 
medals  or  so  in  the  course  of  a year  to  students.  I should  think 
that  an  Irish  Department  knowing  the  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
and  being  personally  interested  as  it  were  in  those  circumstances, 
would  naturally  try  to  directly  assist  local  art.  Now,  as  every 
branch  is  included  in  the  Department  scheme,  and  supposing  that 
some  branch  required  special  attention,  as,  for  instance,  the  lace 
manufacture,  it  would  be  possible,  if  there  were  a large  number 
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of  first-class  works,  for  the  exammers  to  exercise  discretion  in  Mr.  C.  Ryan.. 
rewarding  them,  and  not  say  to  the  competitors,  “No  matter  what 

“ you  do  we  will  only  put  your  work  on  the  same  level  as  other  i ' 

“ hranches  of  Art  industry  wdiich  are  not  nearly  so  well  repre- 
“ sented,  or  so  important  to  the  country.”  That,  I think,  would 
he  making  a mechanical  matter  of  that  which  is  the  main  ohject 
of  the  Department.  The  Koyal  Academy  attends  to  high  art ; the 
Department  to  industrial  art ; and  if  we  can  bring  art  to  bear  on 
industry  in  a particular  manner,  the  Department  should  be  glad 
to  co-operate,  and  not  throw  mere  technical  objections  in  the 
Wciy. 

1839.  If  the  students  are  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
En^li.sh  students,  can  their  course  of  instruction  he  at  all 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  students  in  the  English 
schools?— I hope  it  would  be  possible  to  develope  some  subjects 
in  some  schools  more  than  in  others. 

1840.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  a development  in  some 
subjects  more  than  in  others  now  ? — Well,  the  Department  is  not 
a paternal  government  in  any  sense.  It  does  not  look  after  loca- 
lities. If  the  Commissioners  think  that  Ireland  can  or  will  do 
the  work  with  the  kind  of  assistance  it  has  already  received 

if  they  think  that  the  system  has  properly  progressed  up  to  the 
present  time  in  Ireland  and  is  growing,  of  coupe  there  is^  no 
necessity  for  inquiring  into  the  case  at  all.  But  if  they  consider 
that  enough  has  not  been  already  done, — and  it  is  the  feeling  of 
the  promoters  of  this  movement  that  enough  has  not  been  done, 
and  that  more  might  be  done, — I think  there  ought  to  be  power 
given  to  the  people  of  this  counti’y  to  try  if  they  can  take  thought 
for  their  own  interests  in  this  matter.  I think  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  Irish  prison  system  has  been  an  improvement 
on  the  English  system. 

1841.  But  as  I understand  you,  you  say  that  the  Department 
allows  the  locality  to  colour  itself.  Is  that  not  the  case  with  the 
different  schools  of  art  in  Ireland ; do  they  not  encoui’age  different 
branches  of  instruction  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree?  Well,  it 
has  been  complained  that  until  quite  lately  the  Department  wp 
so  strict  that  masters  were  compelled  to  keep  within  the  rigid 
line,  no  matter  where  the  school  might  he  located.  Lately,  since 
the  last  committee,  there  has  been  more  liberty  allowed.  I can- 
not speak  yet  as  to  the  result  of  that  liberty,  but  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  beneficial.  There  is  a greater  liberty  allowed 
now  than  there  has  been.  But  in  Ireland  I think  it  will  be 
hopeless  to  expect  the  people  of  the  little  towns  to  believe  that 
any  authority  existing  in  London  will  promote  their  special 
objects  effectually.  I think  that  unless  the  Department  be  made 
a visible  power  in  Dublin,  and  he  brought  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  people,  it  will  fail  to  gain  their  sympathies. 

I think  the  past  experience  of  Ireland  has  been  that,  reliance  on 
any  authority 'emanating  from  beyond  has  failed.  There  are  more 
schools  of  art  in  Yorkshire  than  in  ail  Ireland  : but  look  at  York- 
shire. All  its  towns  are  connected  one  with  another ; the 
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Mr.  C.  Byan.  people  are  constantly  jiassing  from  place  to  place  ; the  insti- 
23  Borises  town  are  well  known  in  another.  I have  had  to 

' ' do  with  three  art  exhibitions,  and  there  have  been  many  since  my 

time.  A right  knowledge  of  these  matters  exists  in  Yorkshire  ; 
but  I think  such  knowledge  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Ireland. 
Therefore  I say  that  unless  you  do  something  more  than  has 
been  done  I don’t  think  you  are  likely  to  accomplish  anything 
satisfactory,  or  to  make  any  visible  improvement  in  the  state 
of  art  and  technical  education. 

1842.  Would  it  not  be  unfortunate  if  any  rule  or  arrangement 
should  be  made  which  would  prevent  the  students  of  Ireland 
from  entering  into  the  national  competition  ? — I am  not  aware 
that  it  would  be  very  unfortunate.  They  have  only  got  one  gold 
medal  in  Ireland  this  year. 

1843.  For  instance,  in  your  own  case  would  it  not  have  been 
unfortunate  if  you  as  an  Irish  student  had  been  precluded  from 
the  English  field  ? — As  there  was  no  field  here  it  wmuld  have 
been  unfortunate.  If  there  was  a Department  here  I cannot  say 
whether  it  would  have  been  unfortunate  or  not ; but  I am  not 
proposing  that  the  Irish  students  should  be  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  national  competition. 

1844.  {Professor  Siexley.)  I think  you  mentioned  a short  time 
ago  the  number  of  manufacturers  in  Ireland.  How  many  do  you 
estimate  them  to  be,  speaking  roughly  1 — Speaking  roughly, 
about  152. 


1845.  Under  these  circumstances  is  there  any  sort  of  fair  com- 
parison between  Ireland  and  Yorkshire  where  there  are,  I should 
suppose,  many  times  that  number  of  manufacturers  ? — A large 
number  of  the  persons  in  the  schools  in  Yorkshire  are  not  con- 
nected with  manufactures.  York  town  has  no  manufactures, 
but  York  prides  itself  on  having  educated  a large  number  of 
young  men  in  different  branches  of  art,  and  these  young  men 
have  gone  to  other  towns  and  found  remunerative  employment. 
As  our  people  are  going  to  all  parts  of  the  earth  at  an  immense 
rate  every  year  it  would  be  Well  to  give  them  an  improved 
education. 


1840.  Of  what  kind  were  the  towns  in  which  these  young  men 
found  employment,  were  they  manufacturing  towns  ? — I suppose 
manufacturing  towns.  We  are  near  England,  and  if  a young 
man  is  educated  here  in  art  it  is  possible  for  him  to  find  employ- 
ment there  if  not  here. 


1847.  Do  you  think  that  young  men  would  look  towards  em- 
ployment in  England  as  a career,  that  they  would  enter  art 
schools  on  the  principle  of  being  able  to  get  employment  in 
England,  where  they  have  no  friends,  and  would  have  to  set  up 
for  themselves,  as  it  were,  against  English  competition  ? — I think 
there  are  a large  number  of  manufacturers  here  who  want  more 
art  than  they  have  been  able  to  get,  in  the  first  place  ; and  in  the 
next  place,  if  we  had  art  schools  or  other  schools  throughout  the 
country  it  would  be  possible  by  these  means  to  find  out  able 
persons,  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  that  if  you  found  one  Raphael  it 
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would  pay  for  all  your  art  instruction ; tliat  is  to  say,  if  you  Mt,  C.  'Ryan. 
found  one  good  man  it  would  do  more  for  you  than  1.0  com-  ^3 
mon  schools  or  1 ,000  common  pupils.  Therefore  it  would  be  well,  ^ ' ' 

if  possible,  to  find  out  genius  in  this  country.  It  would  be  well 
also,  if  possible,  to  connect  the  institutions  and  schools  together 
so  as  to  have  one  brain  managing  them  all.  That,  I think,  would 
be  a means  of  advancing  art.  There  are  and  have  been  in  Ken- 
sington many  able  students  such  as  Godfrey  Sjdces,  who  would  be 
wefl  worth  making  use  of  to  advance  the  practice  of  art  here, 
and  it  might  be  desirable  to  send  such  to  London  occasionally. 

It  might  be  well  to  have  some  branch  there  for  bringing  the 
power  of  such  students  before  the  English  public. 

184)8.  Then  you  would  propose  to  establish  a great  sweep  net 
for  the  catching  of  Raphaels  ? — I would. 

184)9.  {Professor  Thomson)  I think  you  proposed  that  the 
highest  competition  in  England  for  the  National  prizes  should  be 
open  still  to  Irish  as  well  as  English  students?— Yes. 

1850.  But  that  the  students  going  forward  to  such  a competi- 
tion should  be  selected  by  a local  board  ? — Yes. 

1851.  Bo  you  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would  work 
■^ell  ? — I think  it  would.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  speak 
definitely  before  the  fact,  but  I expect  it  would. 

1852.  Don’t  you  think  there  would  be  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a board  acting  to  a certain  extent  under  a different 
system,  and  selecting  candidates  for  prizes  under  another  system  1 
— The  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  this  : at  present  the  exa- 
miners of  the  Department  look  over  the  works  sent  up  by  the 
local  schools.  They  set  aside  the  greater  part  of  them  and  select 
the  best  productions,  which  are  exhibited  at  South  Kensington. 

These  are  examined  by  a number  of  royal  academicians  and 
officers  of  the  Department.  If  the  Irish  Department  was  repre- 
sented at  that  examination,  I can  see  no  ditnculty  in  the  matter ; 
unless  it  should  seriously  be  supposed  impossible  to  have  a fair 
examination  of  Irish  works  in  England. 

1853.  I should  think  the  difficulty  would  possibly  arise  in  the 
first  selections  in  Ireland  ? — That  could  be  readily  arranged. 

The  examiners  would  condemn  works  only  when  necessary.  The 
only  danger  would  be  in  the  Irish  Department  being  too  severe 
in  its  selections. 

1854).  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  cause  a great  deal  of 
difficulty  and  jealousy, — that  over  severity  in  works  not  being 
selected  by  the  Irish  Department  ? — I don’t  know  that  it  ought. 

I cannot  say  that  it  would ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to 
defer  making  any  national  movement  because  possibly  somebody 
may  be  offended,  I am  afraid  it  will  be  a long  time  before  we 
do  anything. 

1855.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  were  a different  system 
for  Ireland, — a slightly  different  system, — those  very  students 
who  should  be  selected  would  be  under  certain  disadvantages  as 
compared  with  those  who  had  been  educated  in  England  under 
the  system  existing  now?  — I cannot  tell  how  that  matter 
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Mr.  C.  Rt/an.  -would  develope.  Stipposinp;  that  the  systoni  as  applied  to  Ireland 
should  produce  any  special  results,  I think  it  much  more  impor- 

33  Sept.  1S6S.  wants  of  Ireland  should  be  specially  attended  to, 

and  that  its  people  should  be  taught  what  the)^  want  to  know, 
than  that  they  should  get  medals  in  the  national  competition. 

1856.  I am  asking  you  whether  you  don’t  think  that  the 
adoption  of  a distinct  system  for  this  country  would  be  attended 
with  very  serious  disadvantages '{ — Not  very  serious,  because  it 
is  very  hard  to  suppose  any  great  deviation  from  the  system  at 
present  in  use  by  the  Department.  If  any  difficulty  was  to 
arise  I consider  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Department  u 
Ireland  to  employ  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  in  England,  to  examine  the  works, 
giving  tliein  their  own  rules  and  regulations,  so  as  to  bring  the 
same  judgment  to  bear  on  both  the  English  and  the  Irish  works. 
I think  if  one  method  was  found  not  to  answer  the  other  might, 
but  I don’t  tliink  that  any  serious  difficulty  would  be  likely  to 
arise  ; and  I say  that  it  is  more  important  to  adapt  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  country  than  to  adapt  the  wants  of  the 
countiy  to  convenience  in  getting  medals. 

1857.  {Colonel  Laffan)  If  an  independent  department  were 
created  in  Dublin,  conducting  examinations,  and  sending  forward 
those  works  that  they  thought  cpialified  for  a greatei’ competition 
in  England,  would  it  not  be  pretty  nearly  what  exists  at  present. 
At  all  the  local  places  now,  a certain  weeding-out"  takes  place, 
and  only  the  works  that  are  thought  qualified  to  compete  for 
further  prizes  are  sent  forward? — Not  exactly.  That  ivas  the 
system  ; but  at  present  the  system  of  the  Department  is,  that  all 
works  done  by  students,  on  which  payments  are  expected  to  be 
made,  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Department,  and  then  it 
“weeds”  them.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  a very  simple  matter 
to  weed.  Anyone  of  the  least  experience  can  do  so.  Those  who 
miay  weed  them  in  Ireland  will  be  naturally  disposed  to  look 
favourably  upon  tolerably  good  works.  I think  there  would  be 
more  danger  of  the  Irish  dej)artment  sending  too  many  works  to 
London  than  too  few. 

1858.  Then,  the  chief  advantage  that  you  think  would  accrue 
to  Ireland,  from  the  formation  of  an  independent  department 
would  be,  as  I understand  you,  that  there  would  be  a kind  of 
missionary  action  in  sending  out  well-instructed  men  to  point 
out  to  the  various  localities  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  establishing  art  schools  ? — Not  merely  that.  The  present 
arrangement  of  the  Department  respecting  the  appointment  of 
teachers  is  this : the  Department  educates  teachers,  and  pays 
them  a certain  sum  per  week  for  a limited  period  ; if  a vacancy 
occurs  in  any  town,  such  as  Leeds,  the  Committee  informs  the 
Department  that  they  want  a master,  and  the  Department  pub- 
lishes it  in  some  way  through  the  schools,  the  masters  then  may 
apply  as  they  please  ; they  may  send  in  their  testimonials  to  the 
committee  of  the  Leeds  school,  who  will  decide  finally  as  to 
which  of  the  competing  persons  they  will  appoint.  Now,  what  I 
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am  proposing  is  different  from  that.  That  might  be  carried  on  as  Mr.  C.  Ryan. 
well;  but  what  I propose  is,  that  the  Department  should  suggest 

to  the  locality  to  start  the  school,  and  then  accept  some  respon-  ’ 

sibility,  in  recommending  a suitable  teacher,  because  I can  assure 
you  that  local  committees  have  usually  very  little  knowledge 
in  the  matter,  and  cannot  decide  falrl}".  It  requires  a great  deal 
of  experience  on  the  part  of  committees  to  decide  fairly  respect- 
ino-  the  qualification  of  candidates,  and  they  often  decide  by  acci- 
dent. I have  been  present  on  one  or  two  occasions  and  have 
declined  giving  any  directions,  and  merely  made  remarks  on  the 
drawings  presented  to  me,  because  it  would  have  placed  me  in  an 
invidious  position  to  have  said  anything  more.  But  I know 
that  the  committees  were  in  great  difficulties,  and  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  they  made  great  mistakes,  and  that  the  schools 
suffered  in  consequence.  Therefore,  I think  that  the  old  system 
of  the  Department,  of  recommending  masters,  and  taking  a more 
direct  interest  in  the  business  of  the  schools,  would  not  be  amiss, 
at  least  Avith  new  schools.  I Avrote  to  tAVO  or  three  masters, 
asking  their  opinions  as  to  Avhether  the  Department  took  any 
personal,  active  intere.st  in  the  schools,  and^  they  said  that  the 
officers  of  the  Department  had  always  acted  kindly  towards  them, 

Avhene\''er  they  applied  for  information,  Imt  that  still  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  actively  interfered,  in  the  Avay  of  advice,  oi 
otherwise  taken  any  direct  action.  I think  that,  though  what 
the  Department  has  done  is  A^ery  admirable,  and  I have  a 
very  great  admiration  for  the  greater  part  of  its  system,  and  haA^e 
no  personal  complaint  to  make  of  the  Department,  still  I think 
more  direct  assistance  is  necessary  for  Ireland  than  it  has  given. 

I am  not  expressing  any  opinion  respecting  England,  I am 
only  speaking  of  Ireland.  If  the  present  system  is  continued 
in  Ireland,  I am  afraid  that  the  localities  Avhere  at  present  little 
is  knoAvn  about  art  Avill  remain  in  deplorable  ignorance  for  a long 
time. 

1859.  You  think,  then,  that  the  localities  here  Avould  be  abun- 
dantly appreciative  of  the  advantages  of  establishing  aid  schools, 
and  that  the  Department  should  be  prepared  to  provide,  or  to 
recommend  competent  ma.sters  ? — Exactly.  I think  that  system 
has  been,  to  some  extent,  carried  out  in  the  science  schools. 

Mr.  Buckmaster  has  visited  schools  and  localities  from  time  to 
time,  and  advised  AAuth  them.  But  in  the  art  department  there 
no  such  action  takes  place  ; and  I have  knoAvn  many  English 
gentlemen  complain  of  it.  It  throAvs  great  responsibility  on 
them.  The  fact  that  the  inspectors  do  not  visit  the  art  schools  as 
they  used  has  been  felt  to  throw  a great  responsibility  on  the 
localities,  and  on  the  local  managers,  Avho  are,  generally,  gentle- 
men more  remarkable  for  their  good  intentions  respecting  art 
than  for  their  particular  knowledge  of  art  teaching.  I may 
mention  that,  taking  the  country  generally,  the  whole  of  the 
money  raised  in  the  provinces  for  art  purposes  is  now  only 
about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income  of  the  schools.  And 
Avhen  that  is  so,  I think  the  case  of  Ireland  is  very  serious,  as 
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Mr.  C.  Byan.  when  SO  little  can  be  expected  from  England  how  very  much 
less  is  to  be  expected  from  Ireland. 

23  Sept.  1868.  I860.  {Oa^jt.Donnclhj.)  Were  not  the  visits  of  the  art  inspectors 

suspended  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee?— Yes ; but  the  point  objected  to  is  not  a point  I should 
wish  to  raise  again.  The  art  inspectors  visited  the  localities,  exa- 
mined the  works,  and  allocated  medals.  It  was  complained  by  the 
masters  that  these  medals  could  not  be  fairly  allocated  by  any  in- 
dividual, because  the  subjects  of  study  ranged  over  too  great  a 
surface.  What  I am  recommending  is,  that  the  inspectors  should 
visit  the  schools  and  inquire  into  the  system  of  teaching,  and 
being  gentlemen  of  experience,  should  advise  with  the  committees 
and  the  masters  as  to  how  the  operations  of  the  schools  might 
be  carried  on  and  extended.  I think  that  they  should  make 
inquiries  into  the  art  requirements  of  the  localities,  and  should 
be  a sort  of  arbiters  between  the  masters  and  the  committees  in 
case  of  au}^  difficulty,  and  advise  with  them  both  for  their  mutual 
benefit. 

1861.  As  a matter  of  ffict,  were  not  the  visits  of  the  art  in- 
spectors stopped  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  that  report  being  based,  to  a great  extent,  on  the  com- 
plaints of  the  art  masters? — My  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  objec- 
tions made  to  the  inspectors  were  on  account  of  the  allotment 
of  medals,  and  I am  not  recommending  that  the  medals  should 
be  allotted  by  inspectors  as  before. 

1862.  Do  the  art  masters,  therefore,  wish  that  all  the  work 
should  be  transmitted  to  South  Kensington  and  adjudicated  on 
there? — Yes,  I am  not  objecting  to  that  principle. 

1863.  But  you  are  proposing  that  the  Irish  board  should  sift 
Irish  works  and  not  send  them  direct  to  South  Kensington  ? — 
The  objection  of  the  masters  was  that  one  individual  inspector 
could  not  judge  fairly  all  the  works  sent  to  him,  and  they  pro- 
posed to  send  the  works  to  South  Kensington,  where  many 
experienced  men  would  judge  of  them.  A number  of  experienced 
men  might  sit  in  Dublin,  as  similar  gentlemen  sit  in  London,  and 
transmit  the  select  works  for  national  competition.  Supposing 
two  or  three  of  the  present  art  inspectors  visited  Ireland  and 
examined  the  works  here,  and  transmitted  the  select  works  to 
London,  the  operation  would  go  on  whicli  I am  recommending. 
But  I am  recommending  that  the  examiners  should  be  connected 
with  Ireland.  Of  course  they  should  be  gentlemen  of  experience, 
and  whose  abilities  had  been  properly  tested.  But  the  question 
would  be  simply  whether  the  weeding  should  take  place  in  one 
capital  or  another,  and  I am  not  aware  that  it  would  be  any  draw- 
back to  Irish  education  if  its  head-c|uarters  were  in  Ireland.  I 
do  not  think  the  people  of  Ireland  are  so  fond  of  England  that 
they  would  prefer  submitting  everything  to  a body  sitting  in 
London.  I may  remark  that  the  Irish  prison  system  is  different 
from  that  of  England.  The  system  of  elementary  education 
in  Ireland  is  on  its  own  basis,  so  is  the  Irish  poor  law  system  and 
the  Irish  legal  system  ; these  being  so,  there  would  be  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  Irish  art  system  being  on  its  own  basis. 
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1864.  {Got  Laffan.)  You  v^ere  saying  that  you^  thought  it  '■  ■ 
would  he  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  have  an  independent  ^3  gept.  1868. 

department  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  formation  of 

art  schools  more  active  support  than  what  it  is  now  given  by 
the  institution  at  Kensington.  Why  do  you  think  that  a local 
institution  in  Dublin  would  interfere  more  actively  to  create,  as' 
it  were,  art  schools,  than  would  be  done  by  the  Departraent  in 

London  ? The  Department  in  London  disclaims  any  missionary 

elfort.  I should  say  that  an  Irish  board  would  have  a special 
work  to  do,  and  that  would  be  to  supply,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
wants  of  the  country.  I have  already  shown  you  that  in  the 
neiiThbourhood  of  Leeds  certain  wants  existed,  and  that  these 
wants  would  not  have  been  supplied  unless  the^  Department  had 
departed  from  the  usual  routine.  They  were  induced  to  depart 
from  that  routine  by  Mr.  James  Hole,  who  is  remaikable  for 
his  energy,  his  ability,  and  his  general  knowledge  of  art  and 
general  education.  He  is  a very  remarkable  man  ; he  has^  been 
the  honorary  secretary  for  many  years  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  chairman  and  practical  manager  ot  the 
Leeds  School  of  Art  for  many  years.  He  is  interested  in  every- 
thing connected  with  art  education.  Such  being  the  case,  he 
was  able  to  induce  the  Department  to  deviate  from  its  usual 
course.  But  is  it  likely  that  you  will  meet  men  like  that  in 
Galway,  or  in  Sligo,  or  in  Derry,  or  in  any  orclinap^  town  ot 
Ireland  ? And,  if  it  would  require  men  of  that  character  to 
induce  the  Department,  as  I think  it  would,  to  deviate  from 
its  routine,  and  if  that  deviation  has  been,  as  I think  I have 
shown  you,  advantageous  in  Leeds,  it  makes  out  a case  why  a 
similar  effort  should  be  made  in  Ireland.  I ^ 

England,  I am  not  saying  that  it  would  not  be  de.sirable  to  do  so 
there,  but  I say  that  in  Ireland  it  is  necessary  to  try  some  such 

^1865.  If  it  could  be  shown  to  the^  Department  that  great 
advantage  had  flowed  from  their  having  superadded  to  their 
ordinary  work  some  special  work  for  the  encouragement  of 
schools  in  Yorkshire  in  the  instance  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
and  that  a similar  action  in  Ireland  might  be  specially  advan- 
tageous  to  a country  circumstanced  as  Ireland  is,  and  that  the 
Department,  under  such  special  circumstances,  determined  to 
depart  from  their  usual  system,  and  to  exert  such  action  ^ as  you 
suggest  in  respect  of  Ireland,  might  not  a department  in  Eng- 
land do  that  as  well  as  an  independent  department  seated  m 
Dublin  ? — I am  afraid  that  the  necessary  effort  -would  not  be 
made  here,  because  of  the — let  us  call  it,  if  you  like-^rc- 
judices  of  the  country.  I should  not  expect  that  the  prejudices 
of  the  country  would  allow  of  any  special  effort  being  made  to 
induce  the  Department  in  London  to  deviate  from  its  usual 
course  for  Irish  schools. 

1860.  Do  you  mean  English  or  Irish  prejudices? — I say  that 
in  consequence  of  Irish  prejudices  it  is  not  likely  that  any  spemal 
effort  would  be  made  in  our  country  towns  to  induce  the  De- 
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Ml.  C.  liijan.  partment  to  deviate  from  its  usual  course.  Throughout  Eng- 

23  s7T~i868  kuoMdeclge  of  these  matters  is  so  diffused  that  its  people 

• ^ ' ' are  tolerably  -svell  up  in  the  routiue  of  the  Depaitinent.  But 

in  Ireland  such  knowledge  is  not  likely  to  exist,  and  consequently 
must  not  be  expected.  You  would  have  no  special  action  from 
the  country  towns.  The  schools  in  Ireland  have  not  grown  for 
a long  time,  whereas  in  England  they  are  growing  every  year. 

1867.  And  if  there  is  no  local  action  to  be  expected  from  the 
country  towiis  of  Ireland,  do  you  think  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a board  in  Dublin  would  be  better  for  originating  such  a 
movement  than  the  institution  at  South  Kensington? — I do  not 
think  that  no  local  action  may  be  expected  ; I do  not  think 
any  speoial  action  may  be  expected.  If  there  were  a board  in 
Dublin  which  could  be  applied  to  bodily,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
members  of  which  could  be  readily  seen  and  dealt  with,  I think 
the  local  gentry  would  take  more  interest  in  the  matter  ; but  I 
fear  that  such  interest  is  not  to  be  expected  at  present. 

1868.  (Professor  Huxley)  Do  you  not  think  that  men  as  re- 
markable for  their  energy  as  Mr.  Hole  would  be  likely  to  make 
their  appearance  in  Irish  towns.  We  see  gentlemen  as  energetic 
as  that  gentleman  performing  similar  work  in,  say  Belleek. 
I do  not  say  but  that  similar  individuals  might  arise ; but  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  possess  a .similar  education.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  impossible  in  it,  but  the  state  of  England  is 
such  that  it  is  comparatively^'  easy  for  a gentleman  there  to  get 
the  kind  of  education  -which  -would  qualify  him  to  follow  up  such 
matters,  and  from  the  state  of  Ireland  I think  that  is  not  likely, 
although  I do  not  say^  it  is  impossible. 

1869.  (Capt.  Donnelly)  You  have  spoken  of  a system  on  which 
the  Department  had  acted,  of  sending  a trained  teacher  down  to 
a place,  in  the  expectation  that  in  such  a locality  a school  of  aid 
would  be  established.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  system  had 
succeeded  tiie  Department  would  have  dropped  it  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  there  ever  was  such  a system.  I said  I never 
knew  of  it,  except  in  my  own  case,  and  I attribute  that  solely  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hole  on  the  subject.  The  Department  has  for 
many  years  rather  ceased  interfering  with  localities  in  England, 
and  reduced  till  lately  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  provinces. 
In  fact,  at  the  last  committee  I remember  Mr.  Cole  stated  that 
he  thought  the  time  was  come  when  art  instruction  should  be 
self-supporting  as  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned.  But 
this  year,  I understand,  a very  much  larger  sum  has  had  to  be 
paid  to  the  art  schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  system  was  not  self-supporting.  This  year  they  have 
tried  the  system  of  giving  bonuses  to  the  masters,  which  is  a 
totally  new  thing,  so  that,  instead  of  discontinuing  Government 
aid  and  leaving  the  localities  to  help  themselves,  they  have  actually 
increased  the  amount  of  aid  given,  finding  that  the  system  of 
letting  alone  did  not  suit  even  in  England. 

1870.  (Mr,  Hamilton)  You  say  that  Ireland  requires  a stimulus 
even  greater  than  is  required  in  England  for  the  proper  ]3romo- 
tiou  of  art  ? — Quite  so. 
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1871.  And  that  the  stimulus  would,  according  to  your  view, 
be  better  given  in  Ireland  by  a local  board  than  from  a central 
authority  at  Kensington  ? — Quite  so  ; and  I may  remark  that  in 
a report  lately  published  by  Consul-General  Ward  from  Bavaria 
on  the  state  of  art  in  that  country,  he  points  out  that  the  late 
King  Louis  spent  thirteen  millions  of  English  money  in  the  pro- 
motion of  art  in-  Bavaria.  The  people  of  his  time  considered 
he  was  ruining  them,  and  grumbled  from  time  to  time  about  it ; 
but  since  then  they  have  learned  to  appreciate  and  admire  his 
proceeding,  having  found  that  the  money  so  spent  had  been  most 
useful  to  them.  This  is  stated  in  the  replies  to  Lord  Stanley’s 
circular.  In  that  case  1*3  millions  spent  in  the  small  kingdom  of 
Bavaria  for  the  development  of  art  has  been  found  to  be  well  laid 
out.  There  the  king  was  in'  advance  of  his  age,  and  afforded  the 
means  of  artistic  and  scientific  education  to  his  people,  and  they 
have  had  the  sense'  to  use  them,  and  attribute  much  of  their 
present  artistic  prosperity  to  his  efibrts.  I think  that  instance 
shows  it  is  desirable  to  spend  public  money  judiciously  in  aiding 
such  a movement,  instead  of  leaving  the  movement  to  aid  itself. 

1872.  (Col.  Laffan.)  Supposing  that  the  institution  at  Ken- 
sington were  willing  to  acknowledge  the  circumstance  that  Ireland 
required  a different  treatment  and  a greater  stimulus  than  suffices 
to  encourage  the  fine  arts  in  England  ; supposing  that  on  good 
reasons  presenting  themselves,  the  institution  at  Kensington  were 
willing  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  adopted  in  your  case  at 
Leeds,  do  you  not  think  that  the  institution  at  Kensington  would 
be  fully  able  to  do  that  in  Ireland,  and  to  do  it  quite  as  well  as 
a local  institution  in  Dublin  ? — In  one  sense,  of  course,  they 
would  be  perfectly  able,  but  they  would  not  in  another.  I have 
lived  in  London  for  some  }-ears,  and  I found  that  fact  to 
influence  my  thoughts  unduly  concerning  Ireland ; I should  ex- 
pect that  any  department  located  in  London  would  look  on  Irish 
specialities  as  matters  which  were  not  very  important.*'  I think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  its  officials  to  avoid  being  wholly 
influenced  by  the  general  character  of  such  a mighty  establish- 
ment as  that  at  Kensington,  or  to  view  the  wants  of  Ireland 
distinctly.  I think  it  would  be  asking  them  too  much  to  do  so. 


The  Hon.  John  P.  Yerekee  re-examined. 

1873.  (Chairman.)  I understand  that  you  are  anxious  to  hand 
in  something  ?— Yes  ; I wish  to  hand  in  this  pamphlet,  entitled 
“ Some  8-uggestions  for  the  Foundation  of  a Royal  Irish  In- 
“ stitution  of  Science  and  Artf  merely  as  containing  my  o^vn 
opinions  and  for  which  I alone  am  responsible. 

(Mr.  Hamilton.)  I am  afraid  we  can  hardly  accept  it  as  your 
own.  If  it  were  a statement  prepared  in  consequence  of  arequest 

on  the  part  of  a deputation 

(Witness.)  Part  of  it  is.  Part  of  it  is  a reprint  of  a 
document.  At  page  IG  you  will  see  a memorandum  signed  by  the 


Mr.  a Ryan. 
23  Sept.  1868. 


Hon.  J.  P. 
Vcreker. 
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Ho7i.  J.  F-  Duke  of  Leinster  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  rest  I 
Verelter.  consider  myself  only  responsible  for. 

g'^358.  187-t-  There  are  articles  from  newspapers  in  it.  In  what  sense 

do  you  put  in  these  anonymous  articles  from  newspapers  ? — I don’t 

care  to  put  them  in. 

187.5.  {Professor  Huxley)  Still,  if  a document  is  put  m as 
evidence  we  must  know  what  part  of  it  is  evidence  and  what  is 
not?— Well,  these  articles  have  been  quoted  from  various  news- 
papers, and  they  are,  perhaps,  properly  evidence  of  the  general 
public  opinion  on  the  subject.  ^ 

1876.  If  you  put  them  in  evidence  you  will  lead  us  to  believe 
that  you  endorse  their  statements  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I put 
them  ill  as  evidence  of  public  opinion  flowing  from  various 
sources. 

1877.  (TheRev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  We  all  know  what  newspaper 
public  opinion  is.  It  means  the  opinion  of  the  individual  writer? 
— Well,  if  there  be  any  objection  I don’t  care  to  put  them  in. 

1878.  {Professor  Huxley)  If  it  is  put  in  as  evidence  we  must 
understand  you  as  ready  to  be  examined  on  the  whole  document  1 
— Oh,  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  newspaper  articles. 

1879.  Excepting  that  as  putting  them  in  as  evidence  you 
endorse  them? — I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  newspaper 
articles. 

1880.  You  wish,  then,  to  put  in  all,  except  the  extracts  from 
the  newspaper  articles  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  page  33.  {See  Appendix  J., 
page  615.) 

1881.  {Gapt.  Donnelly)  It  is  propo,sed  that  you  shall  be  ex- 
amined on  the  subject  at  a future  day,  when  the  Commission  have 
time,  if  thought  desirable  ? — Yes. 

. „ , I,  Alexander  Caetb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  examined. 

M.D.,  1 1882.  {Chairman.)  What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  Koyal 

F-F.C.S.T.  Society  1—1  am  director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

1883.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  The  Museum  of  the^  Boyal 
Dublin  Society  in  your  charge  contains  a number  of  different 
collections  ? — Yes. 

1884.  Amongst  others,  I believe  it  contains  vmry  valuable  col- 
lections of  minerals  1 — Yes. 

1885.  This  collection  of  minerals  goes  back  to  the  early  history 
of  the  society  1 — It  does. 

1886.  I believe  the  Leskean  collection  was  purchased  before 
the  legislative  union? — Ye.s,  about  1795  or  1796. 

1887.  Out  of  what  funds  was  the  Leskean  collection  purchased 
for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — I lelieve  by  a parliamentary 
grant  from  the  Irish  parliament. 

1888.  That  collection  was  in  the  old  premises  of  the  society  1— 
It  was. 

1889.  Before  they  went  to  Kildare  Street  ? — So  I am  given  to 
understand. 

1890.  I believe  there  is  a catalogue  printed  of  the  Leskean  col- 
lection 1— There  is. 
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1891.  In  how  many  vokiraes  ? — There  are  two  volumes.  They  A.  Cane,  Esq., 

are  generally  bound  in  one.  Now  there  are  two  literally.  _ fb'cs I 

1892.  There  is  also  a collection  called  the  general  collection? — ‘ ' ' ' 

Yea.  23  Sept.  1868. 

1893.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  general  collection  of  mine-  — 

3 The  general  collection  was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Giesecke. 

It  contains  a large  number  of  minerals  of  great  value,  including 

a collection  from  Greenland. 

1894.  There  is  also  a collection  known  as  the  Joy  collection? — 

Yes,  that  collection  was  willed  by  Baron  J oy  to  the  society. 

1895.  There  is  a printed  catalogue  of  the  general  collection  ? — 


189G.  There  is  no  catalpgue  of  the  Joy  collection? — No,  but 
the  specimens  are  all  marked  with  Baron  J oy  s name. 

1897.  These  collections  have  been  amalgamated  together,  I 
believe,  since  the  new  museum  was  built  ? — Quite  so. 

1898.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue  of  the  whole  collection  as 

a whole  ? — No,  there  is  not.  i i t o 

1899.  In  your  opinion  wmuld  such  a catalogue  be  desnable  ? — 

Most  certainly.  . 

1900.  Are  there  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  society  for  producing 
such  a catalogue  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

1901.  You  have  mentioned  that  Baron  Joy  left  by  wiU  a col- 
lection of  minerals  to  the  society.  I believe  other  private  persons 
and  public  bodies  have  also  made  valuable  donations  to  the 
society? — Quite  so. 

1902.  Mention  a few  of  these  ?— That  given  by  yourselt. 

1903.  And  Mr.  Warren’s?— Yes. 

1904.  What  collections  did  they  go  into  ?— I cant  exactly 


1905.  Shells,  were  they  not  ?— Yes. 

1906  Mention  a few  others? — The  fossils  brought  from  the 
Arctio  ’regions  by  Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  animals,  and  also 
minerals  ; and  Sir  Leopold  has  also  been  kind  enough  to  send 
specimens  from  the  West  Indies,  fish,  and  crustaceans.  Also 
Captain  Maguire’s  Arctic  things  ; I can’t  exactly  specify  them. 

1907.  Are  some  of  the  specimens  given  by  Sir  Leopold 
McClintock  and  others  so  rare  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  replace  them  ?— So  I would  be  inclined  to  say. 

1908.  Mr.  Warren  presented  his  collection  of  birds  and  be- 
queathed his  collection  of  shells  ? — Yes. 

1909.  I believe  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  also  made  a pre- 
sentation ? — They  have  a valuable  collection  of  casts  of  fish  made 
under  the  directions  of  the  late  Br.  Robert  Ball. 

1910.  And  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  has  given  some  valu- 
able donations  from  time  to  time  i — It  has  ; the  skeleton  of  an 


elephant. 

1911.  There  is  a fine  Plesiosaurus  in  the  collection  ? — Yes. 


1912.  With  which  the  Zoological  Society  had  some  connexion; 
do  you  remember  the  history  of  it?— The  Plesiosaurus  was 
originally  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  to  Sir  Philip 
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A.  Carte,  Esq.,  Cramiiton ; and  he,  I understand,  willed  it  to  the  Royal  Zoological 
M.V.,  Society. 

F.S.C.S.I.  1913.  Do  you  remember  its  having  been  exhibited  in  their 
23  Sept.  18C8.  gardens  ?— I do. 

1914.  Did  you  ever  hear  wdiat  people  took  it  for  ? — I believe  a 

girafl’e.  Tliey  had  many  odd  ideas  about  it. 

1915.  The  Zoological  Society  then  felt,  when  the  people  took 
thi.s  Plesiosaurus  for  the  skeleton  of  the  giraffe  that  died,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  transfer  it  to  a place  to  which  it  would  be 
better  suited  ? — I oamict  say.  It  was  suffering  from  damp. 

191C.  Did  they  give  it  on  deposit? — Tliey  deposited  it. 

1917.  So  that  the  ownership  still  belongs  to  the  Zoological 
Society  and  not  to  the  Dublin  Society  ? — I should  say  so. 

1918.  I believe  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  like  manner  have 
deposited  some  valuable  specimens  with  the  Dublin  Society? — 
Yes. 

1919.  And  the  Dublin  Society  liave  in  like  manner  made 
deposits  .with  the  Royal  Irish  .A.cademy  ? — Yes,  they  have  de- 
posited their  Irish  antiquities  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

1920.  And  each  of  these  corporate  bodies  on  exchanging 
specimens  that  were  more  suitable  for  the  museum  cf  the  other 
still  retains  the  ownership  of  the  articles  deposited  ? — I should 
say  so.  I don’t  think  they  have  exchanged  them. 

1921.  Thejr  have  deposited  them  retaining  the  ownership  of 
the  property  ? — Yes. 

1922.  This  was  done  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  their  being 
trustees,  or  what  was  the  object  of  it? — No  ; I understand  the 
object  was  that  the  Irish  antiquities  should  be  together,  and  that 
the  Natural  History  specimens  should  be  with  the  Dublin 
Society. 

1923.  What  was  the  object  of  the  exchange? — I believe  the 
difficulty  arose  with  both  societies,  each  of  which  held  itself  re- 
sponsible for  the  private  donations  which  it  had  received. 

1924.  This  arrangement  was  to  get  over  the  difSculty  of  each 
body,  feeling  itself  the  trustee  of  donations  given  to  it  by  private 
individuals?— Quite  so. 

1925.  But  Trinity  College  has  given  its  donation  absolutely? 
—Yes. 

1 926.  And  so  have  others  ?— Yes. 

1927.  Your  museum  consists  of  twm  large  rooms? — Yes  ; there 
is  a ground  floor  and  upper  room. 

1928.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  library  of  Trinity  College? 
— I am. 

1929.  And  with  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  recesses  in  which 
the  books  are  placed,  did  it  ever  strike  you  that  the  upper 
room  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  the  Dublin  Society  could 
easily  be  converted  into  a library  like  that  of  Trinity  College,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  make  it  into  a library? — Yes. 

1 930.  In  fact  you  think  it  would  be  suitable  for  such  a purpose  ? 
— As  far  as  I can  see. 
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1981.  In  case  that  museum  were  turned  into  a library,  do  you  a.  Carte,  Esq., 
think  the  lower  part  of  the  museum  where  your  geological  M.D., 
specimens  now  are  would  be  adapted  partly  for  a store-room  and 
partly  for  a reading-room  ? — I should  say  so.  23  sept.  1868.  • 

1932.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  the  public  ? — ■ 

I should  say  so. 

1933.  Would  this  arrangement  also  be  convenient  to  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society  by  giving  access  to  their  library  from  their  own 
premises  ; while  the  public  might  have  access  as  they  have  now 
to  the  National  Gallery  ? — I should  certainly  say  so. 

1934.  I don’t  want  you  to  find  fault  with  your  museum,  but 
if  funds  could  be  provided  for  building  a new  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  if  you  were  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
arrangements,  could  you,  from  your  experience  of  such  matters, 
suggest  any  improvements  or  arrangements  that  you  would  like 
to  see  made? — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

1935.  Describe  what  those  defects  are?— There  is  very  bad 
light  in  the  present  museum,  particularly  in  the  lower  story.  In 
consequence  of  the  upper  story  being  lit  from  the  roof  there  is  a 
gi'eat  reflection  from  the  glass. 

1936.  I don’t  know  whether  I may  refer  to  the  construction  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
or  not,  but  the  room  there  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, being  lighted  from  the  sides,  and  the  cases  brought  out  from 
the  walls  so  that  the  light  fails  directly  on  them.  In  the  centre 
there  are  glass  cases  for  large  animals  where  not  so  much  light  is 
required,  still  there  is  plenty  of  light,  and  you  can  see  through 
the  cases. 

1937.  Have  you  sufficient  access  to  the  specimens  in  the  ca.ses 
in  your  present  museum  ? — No  ; I think  the  arrangement  in  that 
respect  is  a drawback  in  the  present  museum. 

1938.  Will  you  describe  what  additional  means  of  access  to  the 
cases  3'^ou  would  desire?— If  it  were  possible  I would  like  the 
access  to  the  cases  to  be  from  the  back. 

1939.  That  is  the  improvement  that  you  would  suggest? — 

Fes. 

1940.  You  have  a number  of  skeletons  in  your  museum? — 

Yes. 

1941.  Are  you  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I ara. 

1942.  And  a practical  anatomist  yourself? — Yes. 

1943.  How  were  these  skeletons  prepared  ? — A great  number 
of  them  were  prepared  under  my  own  inspection,  excepting  the 
birds  skeletons  and  the  mammals  purchased  last  year  at  Utrecht. 

1944.  Has  Mr.  Warren’s  collection  of  birds  been  exhibited?— 

Yes.  There  was  another  Irish  collection  that  we  purchased  from 
Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Warren’s  collection  has  been  placed 
with  it ; so  that  both  are  now  amalgamated,  and  form  a fair 
presentation  of  Irish  birds. 

1945.  Is  there  a collection  of  birds’  skins  and  others  waiting  to 
be  stuffed  before  they  can  be  exhibited — There  are  I think 
about  2,500  birds’  skins. 
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A.  Carte,  Esq.,  1946.  What  is  the  reason  you  are  not  able  to  exhibit  these  to 
the  publiCj  is  it  Avant  of  space  ? — M^ant  of  means  of  stuffing  also. 

F.B.C.S.I.  means  placed  at  your  disposal  of  em- 

23  Sept.  1868.  ploying  more  persons  could  you  use  it  to  advantage  ? Certainly. 

1948.  So  as  to  exhibit  these  specimens  to  the  prablic  more 

quickly  ? — Certainly.  ,,,  r a 

1949.  Are  there  any  other  defects  in  other  departments  of 
your  museum  ? — Yes. 

1950.  In  what  other  1 — In  the  mammal  department.  I have 

animals  that  require  stuffing.  The  shells  that  Ave  have  at 
present  are  nearly  all  arranged.  I ought  to  explain  that  until 
Avithin  the  last  two  years  the  society  have  had  very  little  means 
of  purchasing  anything  at  all.  I was  appointed  in  the  year  1851, 
and  I find  that  the  average  money  laid  out  in^  the  purchase  of 
specimens  since  then,  Avas  about  377  a year,  until  last  year,  Avhen 
Ave  got  an  additional  grant  from  Government.  I find  that  up  to 
1802  there  Avas  about  4127  altogether  spent  in  purchases  for 
nine  or  ten  years.  ^ . , . 

1951.  You  have  then  a large  collection  of  birds  skins,  mam- 
mals’ skins,  and  other  things  which  could  be  quickly  exhibited 
to  the  public,  if  you  had  additional  means  placed  at  your  disposal  ? 
— Quite  so. 

1952.  Then  it  is  not  Avant  of  space  but  Avant  of  money.  There 
is  in  your  museum  a stufied  spiecimen  of  a lion.  That  is  not  a 
very  handsome  specimen  of  a stuffed  animal? — Certainly  not. 

1953.  Do  you  consider  that  in  a city  Avhere  any  member  of 
the  public  can  by  payment  of  a penny  see  the  handsomest  lion  n 
Europe  it  is  of  much  consequence  whether  you  have  a good 
stuffed  specimen  or  not? — If  you  have  a stuffed  specimen  at  all 
it  ought  to  be  a good  one. 

1954.  Do  you  think  the  living  specimen  of  a lion  in  the 
gardens  is  more  A-aluable  than  a good  stuffed  specimen  ? — A living 
specimen  of  anything  is,  I think,  more  valuable  than  a stuffed 
specimen. 

1955.  Were  not  the  Zoological  Society  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  sending  their  dead  animals  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — 
They  Avere. 

1956.  Many  of  these  animals,  in  fact  the  great  majority  of 
them,  died  from  natural  causes,  of  disease  after  long  illness,  did 
they  not  ? — Quite  so. 

1957.  Did  you  find  the  skins  of  these  animals  in  very  excellent 
condition  for  making  specimens? — No,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  generally  in  bad  condition ; and  in  the  case  of  birds,  feathers 
were  much  injured. 

1958.  So  that  the  more  successful  the  Zoological  Society  was 
in  keeping  the  animals  alive  to  an  old  age,  and  allowing  them  to 
die  from  disease  in  the  natural  way,  the  more  worthless  their 
remains  became  for  your  museum  ? — Quite  so. 

1959.  So  that  the  success  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  promoting 
their  animals  to  a long  life  diminished  the  value  of  the  skins  ? — 
Certainly. 
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1960.  Which  would  you  rather  have  placed  at  your  disposal — Carte,  Esq,^ 

an  absolute  right  to  all  the  animals  that  die  in  the  Zoological  p^'c  sE 
Gardens,  to  do  what  you  could  with  them,  bones,  skins,  and  all,  * ..'..l 

or  have  a moderate  grant  placed  at  your  disposal  for  purchasing  23  Sept.  1868. 
healthy  skins  ? — Decidedly  the  latter.  — ^ 

1961.  Did  you  find  the  bones  as  well  as  the  skins  of  some  of 
the  animals  alluded  to  in  an  unhealthy  and  unsuitable  condition  ? 

— Perfectly  so ; so  much  so  as  to  be  perfectly  useless. 

1962.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  this  diseased  condition 
of  the  bones  ? — Confinement  and  want  of  air  and  exercise. 

1963.  (Professor  Thomson.)  Are  you  awarethatlately.it  has 
been  stated  that  the  skeletons  of  animals  which  have  been  kept 
a long  time  in  confinement  are  of  very  little  value  for  scientific 
purposes  ? — That  is  what  I am  just  stating. 

1964.  I mean  not  with  regard  to  disease,  but  from  certain 
alterations  in  form? — That  is  another  reason  also.  They  get  what 
is  called  ricketty.  The  bones  get  quite  soft  and  bend  under  the 
animals.  They  get  crooked. 

1965.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  as  a comparative  anatomist  and 
practical  director  of  the  museum,  that  both  the  skins  and  bones 
of  animals  from  the  Zoological  Gardens  are  not  as  valuable  as 
those  from  wild  animals  ? — Certainly  not. 

1966.  Ton  are  a member,  I believe,  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  as  well  as  director  of  its  museum  ? — I am. 

1967.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Have  you  been  a member 
for  a long  time? — From,  I think,  1848, — about  20  years. 

1968.  As  such  you  have  frequently  met  with  your  brother 
members  of  the  society  of  every  variety  of  politics  and  religion  ? 

— Quite  so  ; every  day  almost. 

1969.  Have  you  ever  felt  that  any  differences  in  politics  and 
religion  existed  amongst  them  which  prevented  them  from  acting- 
in  harmony  together  as  one  body  ? — Oh,  never. 

1970.  Or  that  there  is  any  such  sectarian  feeling  amongst  them 
with  regard  to  politics  and  religion  as  would  justly  disentitle 
them  to  public  confidence  ? — Certainly  not. 

1971.  Have  you  ever  known  an  example  within  your  recol- 
lection of  a person  s religion  or  politics  influencing  the  question 
of  his  election  to  membership  of  the  society  ? — Never. 

1972.  If  there  was  an  arrangement  for  dissecting  animals  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  immediately  after  death,  and  preparing 
the  soft  parts  of  those  animals,  do  you  think  the  preparations  so 
made  would  be  valuable  for  scientific  purposes  ? — Certainly.  I 
know  that  this  is  done  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London. 

1973.  Then  your  condemnation  of  the  condition  of  sldns  and 
bones  derived  from  animals  confined  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
would  not  extend  to  preparations  anatomically  made  from  their 
soft  parts  ?— When  I was  lately  in  London,  I was  greatly  pleased, 
on  going  out  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  at  seeing  the  prosector. 

Dr.  Murie,  occupied  in  doing  the  very  thing  you  are  speaking  of. 

1974.  Do  you  believe  that  such  preparations,  if  carefully  made, 
would  be  sought  after  as  instructive  by  medical  men  for  the 
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A.  Carle,  Esq.,  teacliiiig  of  comparative  anatomy? — I say  they  ought  to  be,  most 
M.D.,  clGcicl6clly. 

F.B.C.S.I.  |-p,,oyesso,,  Huxley)  Do  you  think  that  any  skeleton 

23  Sept.  1863.  which  was  not  sufficiently  good  for  your  museum  here  in  Dublin 

■j,  ould  be  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  schools  elsewhere? 

— No,  certainly  not. 

1976.  Then  supposing  that  the  keeping  of  the  animals  in  the 
Zoolooical  Gardens  destroys  the  value  of  their  remains  as  speci- 
mens for  your  museum,  would  it  be  worth  while  that  the  gardens 
should  act  as  means  of  sending  their  skeletons  all  over  the 
country  to  schools  ?— That  is  not  what  I understood  from  Pro- 
fessor Haughton. 

1077.  Not  at  all — it  is  an  independent  cpiestion  from  me? — I 
should  say  they  would  not  be  fit  to  send. 

1978.  Will  you  tell  me  something  about  the  government  of 
the  museum.  Under  whom  do  you  act  ? — Under  a committee. 
There  is  a committee  selected  by  the  society,  and  they  meet  once 
a month,  or  as  often  as  I think  it  necessary,  when  I have  business 
for  them.  If  I have  any  special  business  they  are  summoned  for 
it.  There  is  a book  kept  in  which  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
society,  who  wish  to  act  on  the  committee  enter  their  names,  and 
if  there  are  any  vacancies  at  the  end  of  the  year  a certain 
number  of  names  are  selected  out  of  that. 

1979.  Who  selects  them?— The  committee. 

1980.  Do  they  select  the  new  members  of  the  committee? — 
They  fill  in  the  vacancies.  They  send  in  17  names  ; and  from 
these  1 1 are  selected  by  the  body  at  large. 

1981.  By  the  society?— By  the  society. 

1982.  Has  the  council  no  power  in  the  matter? — No,  I should 

think  not.  o vt  r • 

1983.  Does  the  council  nominate  the  gentlemen? — No,  that  is 
done  by  the  committee.  They  meet  and  select  the  chairman  for 
the  time  being,  and  also  the  vice-chairman. 

1984.  The  committee,  then,  are  formed  by  the  society  quite 
independently  of  the  council? — Quite  so. 

1985.  But  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  council  ? — Yes.  The  vice-chairman  is  also  elected. 

1980.  Is  the  representative  of  the  committee  not  always  the 
chairman? — Not  always.  There  is  a vice-chairman  as  well  as 
the  chairman.  These  two  go  from  the  committee.  I believe  this 
is  done  to  guard  against  the  absence  of  the  chairman. 

1987.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  the  members  of  the  museum 
committee  shall  be  persons  possessing  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
natural  history  ? — To  a certain  extent.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  in 
the  society  there  are  not  very  many  naturalists. 

1988.  In  fact  there  is  no  sort  of  guarantee? — The  committee 
generally  try  to  select  those  members  of  the  society  who  know 
something  of  it,  as  far  as  they  can. 

1989.  But  there  is  no  rule,  for  example,  that  the  professors  oi 
natural  history  shall  be  members  of  the  committee  ? — No,  there  is 
no  special  rule. 
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1990.  Tliere  is  nothing,  in  fact,  in  the  composition  of  these  a.  Carte,  Esq. 
committees  to  secure  the  presence  of  a single  scientific  man  of 

any  sort  upon  them  ? — Except  the  mode  I tell  you  of  selecting.  E.R.C.S.L 
For  instance,  at  present  there  are  Mr.  Wm.  Andrews,  ex-president  23  Sept.  1868. 

of  the  Natural  History  Societ\^,  and  well  known  for  his  attain- ^ 

ments  as  a naturalist,  as  chairman  ; Dr.  John  Barker,  curator  of 
the  museum.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ; Dr.  Bevan,  professor  of 
anatomy,  R.C.S.I. ; Dr.  Beatly,  Dr.  Gordon,  and  so  on. 

1991.  But  that  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  society? — 

At  the  discretion  of  the  society. 

1992.  {Chairman.)  Recommended  by  the  committee? — Re- 
commended by  the  committee.  I wish  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  at  all  to  prevent  the  society  from  scratching  out  all  the 
names  sent  before  them  by  the  committee  and  putting  in  any 
others. 

1993.  (Professor  Huxley^  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Museum  Committee  are  entirely  supplied  by  the  Government? — 

Entirely  at  present.  It  was  not  so  formerly. 

1994.  So  that  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  Government  places  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a museum 
in  the  hands  of  a committee,  without  any  sort  of  guarantee  that 
there  shall  be  on  that  committee  any  competent  person  whatsoever 
responsible  to  it  for  the  administration  of  these  funds — I speak 
now  as  a matter  of  law? — I believe  I am  the  person  more  or  less 
responsible. 

1995.  You  are  responsible  to  the  committee? — I should  say  to 
the  council  and  to  the  whole. 

1996.  You,  I presume,  are  responsible  to  the  committee  ? — Quite 
so. 

1997.  You  have  no  direct  relations  with  the  Government? — 

No,  I have  not,  that  I am  aware  of. 

1998.  All  your  relations  are  carried  on  through  the  committee  ? 

— Quite  so. 

1999.  Under  ordinary  circum.stances  your  immediate  masters 
are  the  committee? — Quite  so. 

2000.  And  in  case  of  any  difficulty,  supposing  such  to  arise, 
have  you  an  appeal  to  the  council? — Oh,  yes. 

2001.  The  council  appoints  you? — Yes,  the  council  appointed 
me. 

2002.  It  is  not  the  committee  that  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment or  removal  ? — Quite  so. 

2003.  In  the  sense  of  being  your  employers  it  is  the  council 
who  employ  you  ? — Certainly. 

2004.  But  the  committee  who  form  no  part  of  the  council  are 
your  immediate  superiors  ? — Quite  so. 

200.5.  So  that  you  are  responsible  for  your  office  to  the  council, 
and  you  are  at  least  responsible  for  the  work  you  do  to  the  com- 
mittee ? — Quite  so. 

2006.  In  point  of  fact  you  have  two  masters ; the  one 
who — I am  speaking  now  as  to  the  law  of  the  case — has  the 
22679.  S 
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power  of  appointinenti  and  removal,  and  tlie  otlier  wlio  has  the 
power  to  tell  you  what  to  do  ? — Weil,  they  don’t  interfere. 

2007.  I qnite  understand  that  your  relations  are  extremely 
agreeable,  but  I am  talldng  of  the  bare  law  of  the  case  ?— Yes. 

2008.  And  it  might  be  the  case  that  the  course  which  the 
committee  should  take,  or  the  orders  which  they  should  give  to 
you  would  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  council,  who 
are  your  employers— I speak  now  of  what  might  be?— Well,  I 
don’t  see  how  that  could  well  arise.  Allow  me  to  explain.  If 
you  are  speaking  of  the  financial  department,  Avhat  is  done  is  this  ; 
supposing  I hear  that  a certain  amount  of  things  are  to  be  sold, 

I .represent  the  fact  to  the  committee  ; but  it  goes  to  the  council 
first.  If  it  be  not  a large  sum  I am  left  a discretion  as  to  a 
certain  amount. 

2009.  Suppose  there  is  a collection  for  sale.  You  inspect  that 
collection,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  buy  it. 
The  members  of  the  council  who  have  knowledge  of  the  fact  are 
also  of  opinion  -with  you  that  it  is  expedient  to  buy  that  collec- 
tion. You  would  make  your  report  to  the  committee,  would  you 
not? — Yes. 

2010.  Recommending  the  purchase  of  the  collection  ?— Quite 
so. 

2011.  Let  us  suppose,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  the  committee 
negative  your  decision,  and  say  it  is  not  worth  while  to  buy  it, 
then  you  have  no  further  appeal,  have  you  Yes,  to  the  council. 

2012.  Can  you  appeal  from  the  committee  to  the  council  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  if  it  was  such  a vital  thing  as  that. 

2013.  Then  in  fact  you  have  independent  recourse  to  the 

council,  apart  from  the  committee,  which  is  the  part  of  the  society 
that  professes  to  govern  you  ?' — Such  a thing  has  not  occurred, 
and  I don't  see  very  well . 

2014).  It  appears  to  an  outsider  that  this  is  a wonderfully 
complicated  and  curious  arrangement ; and  I want  to  learn  from 
you  how  it  might  work  under  certain  contingencies? — I under- 
stand you  thoroughly.  All  I can  say  is,  that  up  to  the  pre 
time  there  has  been  no  collision  of  the  kind. 

2015.  You  perceive  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  that,  at  some 
futm'e  period,  another  officer  might  occupy  your  position,  and 
another  committee  might  occupy  their  position,  and  that  the 
relations  between  them  would  be  by  no  means  what  they  are 
between  you  and  your  committee? — I won’t  say  that  it  is 
impossible. 

2016.  And  that  it  might  be  a grave  question  how  far  it  is  wise 
to  continue  such  an  organization  as  now  exists? — I understand 
you  thoroughly.  Yes. 

2017.  I went  over  your  museum  the  other  day,  and  I confess 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  lower  room  was  extremely  unfitted 
for  the  purpose;  is  that  your  opinion? — Indeed  it  is. 

2018.  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  no  light,  and  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  lower  room  was  such  as  to  turn  the  light 
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■which  exists  to  the  worst  possible  advantage.  Does  your  opinion  Carte,  Esq., 
in  any  way  coincide  with  that  ? — Quite  so.  EE  C S I. 

2019.  But  I think  I understood  you  to  say,  that  you  saw  no  — 

objection  to  making  that  room  into  a library  ? — As  far  as  I can  23  Sept.  1868. 
judge.  — • 

2020.  I am  now  referring  to  the  lower  room? — I understand. 

The  ground  floor. 

2021.  As  far  as  I could  see  there  is  nothing  to  interfere 
■with,  the  conversion  of  that  lower  room  into  a very  good  library 
and  reading  room.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  course  ? — 

And  the  museum  to  be  above,  as  at  present  ? 

2022.  I am  speaking  now  simply  of  the  adaptability  of  a 
particular  room  to  a particular  purpose,  without  any  further  con- 
sideration ? — I quite  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  more  appropriate 
for  a reading  room, 

2023.  You  speak  of  the  advisableness  of  having  the  cases  of 
specimens  so  constructed  as  to  open  from  behind,  in  which  I 
entirely  concur.  Do  you  think  that  arrangement  could  be  carried 
out  if  the  mammalian  case  in  your  upper  room  remains  as  it  at 
present  stands  ? — I fear  not.  I am  afraid  that  if  the  glass  were 
moved  out  it  would  make  the  floor  so  narrow  that  the  public 
access  would  be  awkward. 

2024.  Have  you  any  store  room  in  connexion  with  that 
museum  ? — No,  none.  I have  one  wretched  room. 

2025.  Do  you  hold  by  the  principle  of  the  advisableness  of 
exhibiting  every  specimen  that  you  possess  ? — Certainly  not, 

2026.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  in  a large  museum  to  make  a 
distinction  between  specimens  exhibited  for  the  instruction  of  the 
public,  and  specimens  which  are  of  value  for  men  of  science  to 
consult  ? — Quite  so. 

2027.  And  do  you  think  it  possible  to  do  so  if  you  have  only 
one  object  room,  like  that  .5^ — I think  it  is  impossible. 

2028.  Have  you  any  dissecting  room  connected  with  the 
institution? — There  is  a place  in  the  yard — a kind  of  room  ; but 
it  is  a -wretched  thing,  admitting  but  little  light  or  air. 

2029.  Is  there  no  room  provided  with  light  and  proper  con- 
veniences of  every  description  ? — No. 

2030.  So  that  really  asking  you  to  make  preparations  is  asking 
you  to  make  bricks  without  straw? — Indeed  it  is. 

2031.  I won’t  speak  of  buying  any  of  those  terribly  diseased 
animals  from  the  Zoological  Garden  ; but  supposing  you  had  an 
elephant,  or  a hippopotamus,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  make 
a preparation  of  such  an  animal  with  your  present  accommo- 
dation ? — Utterly  impossible,  unless  I took  it  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  museum,  which  I have  had  occasion  to  do.  I have  been 
constantly  obliged  to  dissect  in  the  lower  part  of  the  museum. 

2032.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaugliton.)  Did  you  ever  dissect  an 
ostrich  on  the  lower  floor  ? — I did. 

2033.  (Professor  Huxley.')  So  that  if  you  had  I'ooms  on  a 
: scale  fitted  for  purposes  of  such  importance,  I apprehend  it  would 
-be  quite  impossible  to  lodge  the  museum  with  all  the  requisite 
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conveniences  in  the  present  building? — Yes,  in  the  present 
building. 

2034.  [Professor  Thomson.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  arrange- 

ments under  which  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  Edinburgh 
is  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department? — No,  I am 
not  indeed.  I have  a kind  of  vague  idea 

2035.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a technical  museum,  and 
that  a natural  history  museum  which  belonged  formerly  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  handed  over  to  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  ?— So  I have  heard. 

2036.  The  director  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  the 
director  of  the  general  museum,  has  the  general  charge  of  the 
whole  of  the  collection,  and  the  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  is  regius  keeper  of  the  natural  history 
part  of  tile  collection.  Do  you  consider  that  a good  arrange- 
nient  ? — Well,  not  having  experience  in  the  matter,  I cannot  weU 
say. 

2037.  Would  you  consider  that  there  was  any  objection  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum  being  incorporated  in  this  way  with 
the  general  museum  in  case  ot  its  being  found  advantageous  to 
have  such  a museum  ? — 1 should  see  no  particular  objection 
to  it. 

2038.  Do  you  consider  that  in  such  a case  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  naturalist  who  had  the  charge  of  the  museum  should 
have  complete  control  over  the  classification  and  all  such  matters? 
— I should  say  so.  I think  the  officer  responsible  of  course  should 
have  the  charge. 

2039.  And  do  you  think  that  the  naturalist  who  had  charge  of 
the  museum  should  be  the  responsible  officer  ? — I should  say  so  of 
course. 

2040.  [The  Chaimnan.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  defining  the  duties  of  the  naturalist  and  of  the  general 
director  of  the  museum  ? — No,  none  I suppose.  As  at  the  Dublin 
Society  at  present  each  of  us  would  have  a department  perfectly 
distinct. 

2041.  But  you  understand  that  the  Natural  History  Museum 
would  be  under  the  same  director  as  the  general  museum? — Oh, 
I thirds:  that  might  be  objectionable — to  have  any  person  over 
another  to  command  him,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I think 
they  should  be  independent  of  each  other  if  possible. 

2042.  [Professor  Thomson.)  Do  you  consider  that  if  there 
were  a large  combined  museum  of  that  kind  with  a great  number 
of  departments,  it  should  be  under  one  general  head? — Oh, 
certainly,  I should  say  so ; but  I don’t  know  that  the  persons 
immediately  under  him  should  be  coerced  by  him  because  they 
may  have  different  views. 

2043.  What  would  you  recommend  should  be  the  relationship 
between  these  two  officers  ? — I should  say  they  should  be  inde- 
pendent. You  know  as  well  as  I that  the  technologist  may  Icnow 
his  own  busine.ss  but  may  know  nothing  about  natural  history ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  the  technologist 
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directing  the  other,  and  perhaps  doing  away  with  his  classifica-  A.  Cmu^Esq., 
tions ; I would  object  to  that.  ^ ^ ^ f.e.C.S.I. 

2044.  Then  you  would  have  the  naturalist  in  his  own  depart-  * 

ment  of  the  museum  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest  ? — Yes,  I 23  Sept.  ises. 
think  that  would  be  a better  way  of  carrying  on  a thing  of  the 

^'2045.  {The  Chairman.)  You  don’t  think  that  the  head  director 
should  have  the  general  cleaning  and  care  and  custody  of  the 

museum  ? Certainly  not ; he  would  have  Uie  .superintendence, 

but  not  the  cleaning. 

204C.  He  would  have  the  management  of  the  museum  itself, 
but  not  of  the  specimens  room  ? — Certainly. 

2047.  {Professor  Thomson.)  There  is  another  department  that 
I wisli  to  speak  about,  namely,  the  entomological  department? — 

I am  now  obliged  to  use  my  own  room  for  cabinets.  There 
ought  to  be  a special  place  for  these  things.  I need  scarcely  tell 
Professor  Thomson  that  delicate  specimens  of  insects,  if  not  kept 
in  a well-ventilated  airy  room,  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
insects  and  damp. 

2048.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  Is  there  no  provision  in  any  new 
building  for  these  ?— No.  There  are  at  present  in  my  own  room  a 
few  cabinets. 

2049.  {Professor  Thomson.)  What  would  be  the  functions 
of  the  director,  in  reference  to  the  natural  history  collection  ? 

I don’t  think  he  ought  to  have  anything  to  say  to  it,  I should 
think  he  would  be  perfectly  independent.  We  all  know  that 
Sir  Robert  Kane  was  the  director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  The  officers  under  him  were  entirely  independent  in 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  of  the  museum  ; I dont  think  he 
interfered. 

20.50.  What  would  be  the  functions  then  of  the  head  at  all ; 
you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  a general  director? — 

I think  his  principal  duty  would  oe  to  see  that  the  officers  are 
at  their  business,  a kind  of  supervision  much  like  that,  I might 
say,  of  your  president.  The  President  of  Belfast  Colleg;e  is  over 
you,  but  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  museum,  that  is  what  I 
mean, 

.2051.  And  you  think  that  his  functions  should  have  regal'd  to 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  and  things  of  that  kind  ?— Quite  so ; 
to  regulate  the  funds  so  as  to  prevent  any^  collision  between  the 
departments.  There  should  be  a regular  stated  sum  awarded  to 
each  department  and  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  others. 

Sir  Richard  Griffith,  Bart,,  LL.D.,  examined.  Sir  B. 

2052.  {The  Chairman.)  I believe  you  are  one  of  the  oldest  Z L 

members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — I believe  I am.  I was 

elected  in  the  year  1807,  G1  years  ago. 

2053.  You  are  now  the  father  of  the  society-  ? — I believe  I am 
one  of  tile  oldest  members. 

2054.  The  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of 
so  old  a member  of  the  society  as  you  are  on  one  point  that  was 
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Si?  R.  Griffith,  raised  incidentally.  It  was  stated  by  some  witnesses  here  that 
Bart.,  LL.D.  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  disqualified  in  certain  respects  from 
‘3-3  sTT^scs  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ireland  because  certain 

' of  its  members  had  a sectarian  bias  either  in  religion  or  politics. 
Is  that  your  opinion  from  your  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the 
society  ? — That  is  not  my  oirinion.  My  feeling  is,  that  any 
gentleman  who  may  be  proposed  by  a member  well  known  to 
the  society  and  seconded  by  another  will  be  elected  as  a matter  of 
course. 

2055.  Have  rejections  of  candidates  for  membership  ever  been 
unanimous  in  your  recollection? — Certainly  not  unanimous. 
Rejections  have  rarely  occurred. 

2056.  Do  you  recollect  any  circumstance  that  may  have  helped 
to  give  rise  to  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  the  rejection 
of  any  member? — I know  that  the  Reverend  Doctor  Murray  was 
not  elected. 

2057.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  election  in  which  such  a 
feeling  could  have  come  in  ? — I do  not  recollect  any  other. 

2058.  You  never  heard  of  any  other? — I do  not  recollect  any 
other. 

2059.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  society  do  you  think  they 
are  influenced  as  a body  by  either  the  religion  or  the  politics  of 
the  candidates  for  admis.sion? — I am  sure  they  are  not.  As  I 
have  already  said,  any  gentleman,  without  reference  to  politics 
or  religion,  would  be  elected  if  properly  proposed  and  seconded. 

2060.  Who  are  the  secretaries  of  the  society  at  present? — 
Mr.  George  Woods  Maunsell  and  Mr.  Waldron. 

2061.  Mr.  Waldron  is  a Catholic? — He  is,  and  is  one  of  our 
very  best  members,  and  an  old  and  respected  friend  of  mine. 

2062.  Was  he  unanimously  elected? — Unanimously  elected 
as  honorary  secretary. 

2063.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Mussell.)  With  regard  to  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  of  the  non-election  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Murray,  it  was  stated  yesterday  that  it  was  the  result  of  a mistake. 
Can  you  from  your  recollection  of  the  circumstances  state  what 
the  mistake  was? — I really  do  not  know.  I never  heard  of  it.  I 
was  not  present  at  the  time  ; nor  if  I had  been  there  is  it  likely 
that  I might  have  influenced  the  vote.  But  I am  sure  that 
afterwards  it  was  universally  regretted. 

2064j.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Did  it  occur  at  a large  or  a 
small  meeting  ? — I cannot  recollect.  I was  not  present. 
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Thursday,  24th  September  1868, 

Pbbsent  : 

The  MAKQtriS  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Chair. 
George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hadghton,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Colonel  Laffan. 

Professor  Wyville  Thomson. 

Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary). 


Francis  William  Brady,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  examined.  p,  w.  Brady 

2066.  (T/ie  Chairman.)  Have  you  taken  much  interest  in  the 
Irish  Academy  of  Music?— I have.  I am  one  of  the  honorary  ^4  Sept.i868 

'^^lo6R''^Will  you  state  what  are  the  objects  of  that  Academy?— 

The  objects  of  the  Academy  have  been  to  develope  and  improve 
the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  music  in  Ireland,  by  maintaining  a 
school  of  music  in  Dublin,  as  much  as  possible  on  the  plan  of  the 
continental  conservatoires.  The  Academy  was  established  m the 
year  1856  on  its  present  basis.  At  first  the  classes  were  limited 
to  male  pupils,  but  it  was  soon  considered  advisable  to  erfend 
them  to  female  pupils,  and  these  latter  have  been,  as  in  aU  amilai 
institutions,  the  most  numerously  attended,  owing  to  ^e  gieat 
demand  for  well-trained  female  teachers  of  music.  The  Academy 
is  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  by  t e 
pupifs’  fees.  It  is  managed  by  a committee  selected  from  among 
the  subscribers.  The  committee  meet  weekly  on  every  V ed  s 
day  morning  throughout  the  year,  vacations  excepted,  ihe  tol- 
lo^ng  classes  are  at  present  in  operation-singing,  pianoforte, 
violin,  violoncello,  wind  instruments.  The  classes  meet  twice  in 
each  week.  The  arrangements  at  present  are  as  foUows  binging 
—Monday  and  Thursday.  . Pianoforte— Tuesday  and 
Stringed  and  wind  instruments — Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Ihe 
professors  are  the  following  Singing,  Mr.  J oseph  Robinson  and 
Mrs.  Levey;  pianoforte,  Mrs.  Joseph  Robinson,  Miss  Bennett, 

Miss  Kelly,  and  Miss  Jackson.  Violin,  Mr.  Levey  ; violonceUo, 

Herr  Elssner  ; wind  instruments,  Mr.  Hardy.  The  year  is 
divided  into  three  terms,  commencing  the  1st  of  March,  the 
l,st  September,  and  the  1st  December.  The  female  pupils 
pay  in  the  senior  class  87  per  annum,  and  in  the  junior 
class  6t.  per  annum.  The  male  pupils  pay  41.  per  annum,  ihe 
income  from  pupils’  fees  has  amounted  on  an  average,  for 
the  seven  years  from  1801  to  1867,  to  4157  7s. 
average  subscriptions  for  the  seven  years  amounted  to  l-5t.  s. 

The  average  expenditure  for  seven  years,  including  rent 
salaries,  printing,  &c„  has  been  7157  The  total  number  of 
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pupils  from  the  commencement  to  the  1st  September  1868, 
has  been  (females)  pianoforte  20G,  singing  183  ; (males)  166. 
The  Academy  has  very  materially  improved  the  style  of  music 
cultivated  in  Ireland.  It  has  trained  several  pupils  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  performers  or  teachers,  or  both. 
I have  had  furnished  to  me  by  the  professors,  the  names  of 
upwards  of  100  pupils  who  are  known  by  them  to  liave  thus 
more  or  less  utilized  the  instruction  recciveii  in  the  Academy.  The 
total  numbers  that  I have  given  for  the  pianoforte  and  singing 
classes  are  rather  more  than  the  actual  numbers,  because  somepupils 
have  entered  both,  and  consequently  are  included  in  the  returns 
of  both  ; and  I have  not  been  able  to  separate  them  so  as  to  give 
the  numbers  more  accurately.  Want  of  funds  has  prevented  the 
committee  from  maintaining  some  classes  of  importance,  and 
from  giving  more  ample  instruction  in  those  it  has  established. 
The  committee  have  been  obliged  to  bring  their  expenditure  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  meet  their  income  from  pupils’  fees,  sub- 
scriptions, &c.  The  subscription  is  \l.  yearly.  The  pupils’  fees 
have  been  regulated  on  as  low  a scale  as  possible  consistently  with 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  other  expenses. 
The  total  expenditure  e.stimated  at  present  as  requisite  to  make 
the  Academy  an  institution  capable  of  giving  a tolerably  complete 
musical  education,  is  about  1,100^.  yearly,  allowing  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  to  some  extent.  If  the  pupils’  fees 
continued  as  at  present,  there  would  be  an  average  deficiency  of 
nearly  7001.  For  this  sum  I think  the  Academy  could  be 
carried  on  tolerably  well.  Of  course  if  free  instruction  is  to 
be  given  to  any  large  extent  it  will  cause  a greatly  increased 
expense,  The  committee  at  present,  to  a small  extent,  give  free 
instruction  as  the  reward  of  merit,  and  in  the  estimates  I have 
given  allowance  is  made  for  increasing  this,  particularly  in  the 
male  classes.  We  have  been  unable  to  maintain  classes  in  har- 
mony,  composition,  elocution,  languages,  and  reading  and  singing 
at  sight,  known  as  sol  feggio,  because  the  pupils  will  not  pay 
any  additional  fee  for  instruction  in  these  classes.  The  late 
Dr.  Smith,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  teacher  of 
harmony  and  composition,  but  on  his  death  the  funds  of  the 
Academy  did  not  admit  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  Dr. 
Stewart.  They  would  not  produce  to  them  any  such  direct  benefit 
that  they  would  be  either  able  or  willing  to  pay  for  them,  and 
therefore  instruction  in  some  of  these  branches  must  be  gratuitous. 
Compulsory  it  ought  to  be,  but  at  the  same  time  I tlo  not  think 
the  pupils  can  be  made  pay  for  them,  we  therefore  have  been 
unable  to  maintain  them. 

2067.  How  is  it  that  there  is  so  great  a difference  between 
the  fees_  of  the  male  and  female  pupils  ?— The  diffei  ■ence  arises 
from  this,  that  the  female  pupils  find  it  more  directly  tlieir  ad- 
vantage to  receive  instruction  in  the  Academy  than  the  male 
pupils.  There  is  an  immense  demand  for  good  musical  instruction 
to  girls  who  propose  becoming  teachers  of  music.  Many  of  them 
become  governesses,  and  the  certificate  of  having  been  instructed 
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in  tlie  Academy,  whicli  we  give  at  the  end  of  a certain  period,  is 
looked  upon  as  a test  of  their  ability  to  (each  in  public  insti- 
tutions and  private  families,  and  therefore  they  came  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  us.  For  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
more.  Besides,  the  salaries  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the  teachers 
of  singing  and  of  the  pianoforte  are  much  larger  than  those 
we  liave  to  pay  to  the  teachers  of  the  violin  and  the  violon- 
cello. We  have  had  to  pay  very  highly,  because  we  have 
always  acted  upon  the  principle  that  unless  we  gave  the  best 
instruction  we  could  find  in  the  country  we  would  be  doing 
nothing  for  the  advancement  of  music.  We  could  of  course  have 
had  teachers  at  much  lower  salaries  than  we  have  paid,  but  they 
would  not  give  instruction  calculated  in  our  judgment  to  improve 
musical  taste  or  the  musical  art  in  the  country.  We  therefore 
have  preferred  to  pay  the  ver}’-  highest  salaries  to  the  very  best 
teachers,  and  we  were  convsequently  forced  to  charge  the  pupils 
somewhat  more  than  if  we  had  paid  smaller  salaries  for  inferior 
teachers. 

2068.  Is  the  accommodation  good  at  your  Academy  house  ? — 
No,  it  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  Academy.  The 
rooms  are  sufficiently  good  for  giving  separate  instruction  to 
individual  pupils,  but  we  have  no  rooms  in  which  we  could  teach 
the  pupils  in  classes.  We  have  no  rooms  sufficient!}^  large 
for  the  pupils  to  practise  in  together,  or  for  rehearsing  or 
performing  music  of  any  concerted  kind  together,  and  even  for 
many  classes  of  wind  instruments  we  have  no  rooms  sufficiently 
large  for  teaching  them  at  all. 

2069.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haicghton.)  Where  is  the  Academy  at 
present  situated  ? — At  No.  18,  Stephen’s  Green,  North. 

2070.  It  is  not  a place  suitable  to  the  wants'of  the  Academy  ? 
— It  is  quite  unsuitable,  quite  inadequate. 

2071.  What  would  you  require,  if  the  question  of  expense  were 
out  of  the  way,  in  a new  building  ? — We  would  require  a build- 
ing consisting  of  a number  of  rooms,  in  which  the  professors  could 
g£ve  their  instructions  without  interfering  witli  each  other. 

2072.  Is  it  class  rooms  ? — Yes,  class  rooms,  and  in  addition, 
there  should  be  one  or  more  large  rooms— there  should  be  nearly 
a small  concert  room— where  the  orchestral  pupils  could  meet 
together  and  perform. 

2073.  Have  you  any  such  room  at  present  ?~None  what- 
ever. 

2074.  Then  the  public  are  not  afforded  oppoi-tunities  of  hear- 
ing  public  performances? — We  have  every  year  given  one  or  more 
public  performances  by  the  pupils,  but  we  have  always  been 
obliged  to  hire  a room  elsewhere  for  the  purpose. 

2075.  You  charge,  I presume,  for  admission  to  these  concerts  ? 
— There  was  a charge,  I think,  some  nominal  sum  of  two  or 
three  shillings,  and  a large  number  of  tickets  were  given  to  the 
pupils. 

2076.  Did  the  concerts  pay  their  expenses  ? — No,  never. 


F.  W.  Bradyy 
Esq.,  Q.C. 

24  Sept.  1868. 
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2077.  I did  not  catch  what  you  said  has  been  the  average 
payments  of  the  pupils  ?— The  average  of  yearly  payments  for  the 
last  seven  years  from  pupils’  fees  has  been  415(.  is.  Sd. 

2078.  Your  average  income  from  subscriptions  and  irom  lees 
taken  from  pupils  is  540Z.  ? — Yes. 

2079  And  you  then  informed  the  Commission  that  you 
thouo-ht  an  addition  of  700J.  per  annum  to  your  present  income 
from°s ome  source  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  your  operations 
on  the  present  scale  efficiently  and  satisfactorily?—!  think  with 
that  sum  we  could  do  a great  deal.  We  cmild^carry  on  I think, 
a very  efficient  school  of  music  in  Ireland  for  1 001  in  addition  to 

■wliat  we  have.  ^ u j. 

2080.  In  case  of  such  an  addition  as  i00l.,-yo\\  would  not 
propose  to  alter  your  scale  of  fees?— No.  I would  contemplate 

the  present  scale  of  fees.  , , . n i 

2081.  Therefore  you  consider  that  your  total  lees  would  be  tlie 
savne ’--Excepting  this,  that  when  I say  I would  not  alter  the 
present  scale  of  fees,  I would  make  provision  for  a considerable 
amount  of  free  instruction.  I think  a great  deal  of  instruction, 

I won’t  say  all,  but  a great  deal  of  the  instruction  m a national 
academy  of  music,  should  be  absolutely  gratuitous. 

2082.  I meant  that  you  could  not  afford  to  allow  your  pay- 
ments to  fall  below  400J.  a year  ? — No,  I think  not. 

2083.  It  would  be  a question  like  that  which  a railway  com- 
pany has  to  consider,  as  to  the  precise  fares  it  should  charge; 
but  you  could  not  afford  to  go  below  4001.  or  5007  a year  in  pay- 
ments from  your  pupils?— Not  with  receiving  only  7007  more. 

2084.  Bo  you  think  that  receiving  7007  a year  would  inju- 
riously affect  your  1257.  of  subscriptions  ?— I think  it  would  affect 
it  to  some  extent.  I think  it  is  most  probable  it  would,  but  I 
don’t  think  to  a very  great  extent,  because  the  great  majority  ol 
our  subscribers  are  persons  who  subscribe  from  such  a desire  to 
promote  the  art  of  music  in  Ireland,  that  I do  not  think  they 
would  withdraw  their  subscriptions. 

2085.  Then  perhaps  you  would  answer  this  question.  Bo  you 

think  that  your  subscribers  would  like  a proposal^  by  which  the 
public  aid  given  to  them  would  be  pro  rata,  that  is,  so  muchfe 
every  subscription,  so  that  2507.  subscriptions  would  bring  7507. 
aid ; do  you  think  that  would  possibly  increase  the  .subscriptions, 
if  you  were  to  get  help  in  that  way  ? — Well,  I doubt  very  much 
if  it  would  increase  the  subscriptions,  but  I see  no  objection  to 
the  scheme.  ^ . 

2086.  Or  would  you  consider  it  better  to  have  the  subscrip- 
tions as  they  are  ; there  is  a risk  of  the  subscriptions  disappearing, 
is  there,  if  the,  public  aid  should  he  granted  in  that  way  .'—There 
is  to  some  extent,  but,  as  I have  stated,  not  much. 

2087.  And  therefore  it  might  he  desirable  to  give^  a stimulus 
to  the  subscriptions.  I would  like  lo  know  your  opinion  on  this, 
do  you  think  that  many  persons  who  don’t  now  subscribe,  ana 
don’t  care  for  music,  would  gladly  subscribe  if  they  knew  that 
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every  pound  that  they  gave  would  help  to  bring  state  aid  to  the 
Academy  ^ — I think  some  persons  would.  I think  there  are  very 
few  that  subscribe  who  don’t  care  for  music,  if  any  at  all.  I 
think  the  subscribers  are  limited  to  those  who  really  do  care  for 
the  art. 

2088.  Would  these  not  be  increased  by  the  number  of  those 
who  don’t  care  much  for  music,  but  who  would  like  to  see  it  well 
taught  in  Dublin,  and  who  on  account  of  the  good  that  they 
might  do  in  that  respect,  would  subscribe,  if  they  felt  that  they 
would  be  thereby  helping  to  gain  public  aid  for  the  academy? — 
Well,  it  might  to  some  extent.  I don’t  know  whether  it  has  had 
that  effect  in  similar  cases,  or  if  there  are  any  ; but  I should 
state  this,  with  reference  to  the  subscribers'  feelings,  that  I think 
the  committee,  in  the  event  of  their  being  able  to  maintain  an 
adequate  staff  of  professors,  and  to  train  a considerable  number  of 
good  pupils,  would  probably  contemplate  the  giving  of  periodical 
concerts,  which  the  subscribers  would  like  very  much  to 
attend,  and  would  feel  that  they  got  value  for  their  money  when 
they  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the  privilege  of  attending  them. 
I think  that  would  keep  up  the  subscriptions  very  much. 

2089.  What  payments  do  you  make  to  your  teachers  ? — They 
vary  very  much.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  are  not  paid  fixed 
salaries,  but  according  to  the  number  of  hours  they  teach ; their 
salaries,  therefore,  fluctuate  with  the  number  of  pupils.  The 
other  professors  are  paid  fixed  salaiies.  Miss  Bennett,  who  is  the 
second  teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  Mrs.  J oseph  Robinson  being  the 
first,  receives  SOI.  a year  ; Mr.  Levey  receives  between  40i.  and 
60J.  a year,  it  varies  with  the  number  of  his  pupils  ; Herr  Ellsner 
receives  about  2ol.  to  SOi.,  varying  with  the  number  of  his  pupils  ; 
Miss  Kelly,  I think,  receives  between  25i.  and  Sol. ; and  the 
salaries  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  varying,  as  I have  mentioned 
they  do,  they  probably  have  about  lOOi.  a year  each. 

2090.  Whether  do  you  prefer  the  system  of  fixed  salaries,  or 
payment  by  time  or  by  pupils  ? — I prefer  the  payment  at  fixed 
salaries. 

2091.  You  prefer  the  payment  of  fixed  salaries  ?— I prefer  a 
combmdtiou  of  both  ; I should  say,  let  there  be  a certain  fixed 
salary,  and  then  something  more  than  that,  according  to  the 
number  of  j^uiDils. 

2092.  You  have  heard,  of  course,  that  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
London  has  ceased  to  obtain  its  state  grant?— Yes,  I am  aware 
of  that. 

2093.  You  know  what  the  reason  of  the  cessation  of  the  grant 
was  ?— I believe  the  cessation  of  the  grant  was  the  result  of  a 
commission  that  was  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  which 
made  a report  the  year  before  last.  I think  it  was  the  result  of 
the  evidence  given  at  the  commission,  that  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  the  grant  fi-om  the  London  Academy  of  Music,  with  a view,  I 
believe,  to  establish  something  much  more  important,  and  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 


F.  W.  Bmdiff 
Esq.,  Q.a 

24  Sept.  1868.:: 
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2094.  Was  there  any  proposal  to  estahlLsh  a great  central 
school  of  music? — Yes,  there  was.  All  the  witnesses,  who  were 
examined  on  the  subject  gave  testimony  in  favour  of  a great 
central  school. 

2095.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  what  you  know  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Irish  xicademy  of  Music,  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  co-operate  in  this  general  plan  of  a great  school,  if  a provincial 
branch  were  established  in  Dublin  in  connexion  with  it.  and  to 
o-ive  them  help  to  such  a general  scheme  ?— I have  no  doubt  they 
.^yQ^itd,  assuming  that  the  provincial  branch  would  be  established 
on  a sufficiently  important  scale  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
continue  it  working  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  dhey  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  so. 

2090.  You  think  the  central  institution  might  reckon  on 
the  co-operation  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  now  take  an 
interest  in  the  Irish  Academy  ? — I am  quite  certain  of  it. 

2097.  You  are  of  opinion  that  they  would  not  insist  on  having 
a completely  independent  centre  of  music  in  Dublin,  independent 
of  all  control  and  unconnected  with  the  central  branch? — No,  I 
think  not.  I think  that  we  should  not  be  quite  subservient  to 
the  orders  of  the  central  institution  in  every  respect ; that  there 
should  be  a very  considerable  discretion,  that,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Cole, 
I think  it  was,  in  his  evidence  before  the  musical  committee,  said, 
a sum  of  money  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish 
Academy  of  Music,  somewhat  similar  to  the  manner  in  which 
money  is  given  to  the  Zoological  Society,  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  other  institutions,  subject,  of  course,  to  audit,  &c. 

2098.  You  were  formerly  a member  for  a great  number  of  years 
of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  in  this  city  ?— 
Yes,  I was. 

2099.  You  are  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  that  society 
receives  its  grant  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art? — Yes, 
I am  aware  of  the  maimer  in  which  it  did  receive  it,  and  assume  it 
to  be  the  same. 

2100.  Did  you  find  any  inconvenience,  or  anything  offensive  to 
the  dignity  or  importance  of  the  council,  or  their  liberty,  in  the 
mode  of  receiving  such  grants? — Well,  no,  not  in  my  time. 

2101.  It  was  confined  to  an  audit,  and  to  requiring  the  money 
to  be  spent  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  promised  to  be  spent  ? — And 
to  requiring  the  money  to  be  spent  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
promised  to  be  spent.  At  first  it  was  sent  through  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
chartered  institution  to  receive  public  money  and  be  accountable 
for  it. 

2102.  Then  that  difficulty  was  got  over,  and  it  was  found  that 
a private  committee  of  gentlemen  was  capable  of  taking  cliarge  of 
money  as  effectually  as  a chartered  body  ? — Yes. 

2103.  If  the  Irish  Academy  of  Music  were  to  receive  assistance 
for  a Dublin  branch,  or  rather  for  an  Irish  branch  in  Dublin,  from 
the  central  department  in  London,  you  don’t  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  the  committee  in  Dublin  that  would  manage  the 
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Irish  Academy  of  Music  more  indepeBdence  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  than  the  council  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society 
? — Certainly  not. 

2104?.  Do  you  think  that  tiiat  relation  between  the  pi’ivate 
committee  in  Dublin  and  the  public  Department  in  London  would 
work  beneficially  and  usefully  for  the  public? — I am  quite  sure  it 
would  ; but  I think  that  in  the  case  of  a large  musical  educational 
establishment,  such  as  this  would  be,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
relations  of  the  central  Department  with  the  Irish  branch  should 
correspond  and  harmonise  perfectly  with  each  other  ; they  should 
not  clash  in  any  way ; and  also  I would  expect  that  it  would 
be  part  of  such  a system  that  from  time  to  time  the  pupils  who 
had  made  the  most  progress  in  Ireland  should  be  promoted  to 
the  head  establishment  in  London,  where  unquestionably,  as  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  they  could  derive  much  greater  advantages 
in  pursuing  musical  education  than  by  any  possiblity  they  could 
expect  in  Dublin. 

2105.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  students  of  music  in  Ireland  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  going  to  London,  if  they  were  worthy  of  it,  and  of  competing 
for  23rizes,  and  obtaining  a position  in  a London  institution,  than 
to  have  their  efforts  confined  to  competition  amongst  themselves? 
— ^^I  am  quite  certain  of  it.  I may  instance  that  this  very  year 
it  was  arranged  that  five  or  six  of  the  best  of  the  pupils  in  the 
singing  class  should  go  to  London,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  in  order  to  hear  the  best  music,  which  they  could  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  here,  and  accordingly  they  went 
for  a month.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that  one  of  them,  who 
had  a veiy  promising  voice,  has  been  taken  away  from  us 
altogether,  and  I believe  some  eminent  professor  has  undertaken, 
after  further  instruction,  to  bring  her  out  in  Paris  or  London. 
That  is  one  result  which  I am  very  glad  of. 

2106.  I presume  this  opinion  of  yours  would  not  be  confined 
to  music,  but  would  be  equally  applied  to  science  and  art? — Do 
you  mean  painting  ? 

2107.  I mean  that  you  do  not  confine  to  music  the  advantages 
of  the  opportunity  of  any  pupil  competing  for  imperial  prizes 
instead  of  Irish  prizes,  but  apply  it  equally  to  science  as  to  art? 
— To  everything. 

2108.  You  apply  it  to  the  Royal  Aa*tillery  and  Engineers,  the 
medical  service  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  civil  service  in 
India,  and  all  the  other  services  thrown  open  to  i^ublic  com- 
petition ; you  would  prefer  that  the  Irish  people  should  be  allowed 
to  compete  for  imperial  prizes  and  not  be  confined  to  Dublin 
prizes  ? — Most  unquestionably.  I should  like  that  there  should 
Idc  no  distinction  whatever  between  the  Irish  people  and  the 
English  and  Scotch,  except  the  fact  of  their  living  in  the  several 
countries  which  they  inhabit. 

2109.  You  are,  I believe,  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — I am. 


F.  W.  Brady, 
Esq.,  Q.a 

24  Sept  1868- 
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2110.  I think,  if  I remember  riglitly,  you  are  on  the  library 
committee  of  that  society  ? — No,  I am  not.  I was  on  the  botanical 
committee  for  a long  time,  but,  from  other  avocations,  I was 
obliged  to  resign. 

2111.  You  are  acquainted,  I presume,  with  a great  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I am. 

2112.  They  hold  different  opinions  on  religion  and  politics, 
I suppose,  like  other  people  ? — I think  the  great  majority  are  of 
one  opinion. 

2113.  Your  opinions,  I presume,  then,  differ  from  those  of 
the  majority  ? — I am  afraid  they  do,  if  you  ask  me  the  question. 

2114.  That  is  a reason  why  I am  the  more  anxious  to  ask 
you  the  question  I am  about  to  put.  Do  you  consider,  knowing 
that  there  are  different  views  in  religion  and  politics  entertained 
amongst  the  members,  that  that  operates  within  your  knowledge 
as  a bar  to  the  election  of  any  candidate  for  membership  in  the 
society  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  operates  as  a bar  to  the  election 
of  any  candidate  for  membership  now-a-days.  I am  aware  that 
it  has  happened, 

2115.  Has  it  frequently  happened  ? — I think  not  frequently. 

2116.  Has  it  happened  in  more  than  one  instance  i—Well, 
upon  my  word  I really  cannot  tell.  I heard  of  one  instance, 

2117.  You  are  aware  that  Ai'chbishop  Murray  was  rejected? — 
I am.  I always  heard  that. 

2118.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  instance  in  which  either 
religion  or  politics  could  be  supposed  to  come  into  play  against 
any  man  who  was  a candidate  for  election  ? — I would  not  like  to 
say  that  it  had.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  would  not, 

2119.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
society  is  irrespective  of  such  matters  in  electing  members? — 
Certainly,  I think  so. 

2120.  Am  I to  presume  that  you  would  extend  this  also  to  the 
election  of  the  honorary  oflreers  ? — No,  I would  not. 

2121.  You  would  not  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

2122.  Then  you  think  the  feeling  does  operate  in  the  election 
of  the  honorary  officers  ? — I have  not  a doubt  of  it.  Testifying  as 
to  these  matters  I am  really  speaking  what  I think. 

2123.  That  makes  it  the  more  valuable? — I may  be  giving 
offence  elsewhere,  by  saying  this,  and  I would  rather  not  do  it ; 
but  if  you  ask  me  the  question  I must  answer  it. 

2124.  Do  you  think  the  particular  opinions  they  happened  ts 
hold  in  religion  or  polities  operated  in  favour  of  or  against  either 
Mr.  Maunsell  or  Mr.  Waldron  at  the  time  of  their  election  to  the 
offices  of  honorary  secretaries  1 — I am  quite  certain  that  if  they 
held  opposite  opinions  in  politics  they  would  not  have  been  elected. 

2125.  Then  it  is  in  politics  you  think  this  feeling  is,  whatever 
it  is,  more  than  in  religion  ? — I think  so,  because  these  two 
gentlemen  happen  to  be  of  opposite  religions 

2126.  They  are  of  opposite  religions,  and  therefore  I asked  you 
the  question  ? — They  are  of  opposite  religions  but  of  the  same 
politics. 
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2127.  Then  you  think  that  any  feeling  of  tlie  kind^  it  is  not  F.  W.  Brady, 

much,  I suppose,  but  any  feeling  there  is  among  the  members  at  Fsq^^.C. 
large  is  political  rather  than  religious  ?— Yes.  24  Sept.  1868, 

2128.  Supposing  this  feeling  to  exist,  you  donT  mean  to  say  

that  all  the  members  are  affected  by  it? — No,  I do  not.  There 

is  a very  large  body  not  influenced. 

2129.  Do  you  think  that  this  feeling  exists  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  society  as  to  render  it  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Irish  people  ? — Oh  dear  no,  I do  not.  I think  it  has  for  many 
purposes  a great  deal  of  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 

2130.  Of  the  public? — I do  indeed. 

2131.  {The  Very  liev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Do  you  think  that  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  such  a feeling  as  this  may  have  had  the  efi‘ect 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  candidates  for  membership  of  the 
society  ? — I think  it  very  likely  to  have  had  such  an  effect, 
very  likely. 

2182.  And  in  that  way  to  have  interfered  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  society  ? — So  far  as  it  prevailed,  unquestionably. 

2133.  But  you  believe  that  that  feeling  is  in  a great  degree 
mitigated? — I don’t  think  any  proposed  candidate  for  mem- 
bership of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  at  the  present  time,  would 
run  the  slightest  danger  of  being  refused  admittance,  no  matter 
what  his  politics  or  his  religion  were. 

2 1 3k  My  question  was  not  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  as  to  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  members  upon  those 
grounds.  My  question  was,  whether  the  supposed  existence  of 
such  a feeling  has  had  the  effect  of  deterring  individuals  froni 
proposing  themselves,  or  from  suffering  themselves  to  be  proposed 
as  members.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  members  in  that  way  ? — I cannot  say  that  I ever 
heard  the  name  of  any  individual  who  was  so  prevented,  but  I 
think  it  most  likely  that  it  has  had  such  an  effect. 

2135.  I asked  what  yom*  own  opinion  is? — I think  so,  in 
times  gone  past  somewhat.  At  present  I do  not  think  it  would 
have  that  effect. 

213G.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Do  you  think  the  known  political 
hue  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
leads  the  mass  of  the  people  to  look  upon  it  as  representing  rather 
what  I may  call  the  English  than  the  Irish  feeling  of  the  country, 
or  the  English  rather  than  the  Irish  interest ; 1 don’t  say  whether 
this  feeling  is  right  or  wrong,  but  I want  to  know  whether  it 
exists? — I think  it  rather  must,  to  some  extent..  I think  so 
unquestionably. 

2137.  You  spoke  of  a class  for  elocution,  by  that  Ipresume  you 
mean  singing  elocution? — Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  training  singers 
to  appear  in  public.  I don’t  mean  oratory.  Deportment  would 
be  a more  correct  word. 

2138.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  apply  the  system  which 
obtains  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  aiding  art  schools 
to  schools  of  music,  particularly  to  this  musical  academy  with 
which  you  are  connected,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  grants  somewhat 
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in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  money  raised  by  local  activity, 
that  is  one  principle  of  the  department,  and  the  other  is  to  in- 
spect and  pay  more  or  less  upon  results?  I think  it  would. 

21,89.  Do  you  think  that  the  application  of  that  system  from 
a centre  of  government  in  London  would  have  as  much  effect 
in  encouraging  music  in  Ireland  as  the  establishment  of  a 
new  department  in  Dublin  for  a like  purpose  ? I don  t think  it 
would.  I think  it  would  not ; perhaps  it  may  be,  because  music 
differs  from  other  branches  of  art  in  some  particulars.  For 
example,  in  drawing  or  painting,  it  is  possible  to  submit  all  the 
drawings  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  a central  examination. 
You  cannot  do  that  in  music.  Then  again  music  is  an  art  that 
requires  such  very  long  training.  Very  often  re, suits  are  only 
developed  when  for  a long  time  you  might  have  expected  nothing 
particular  to  come,  and  it  Avould  be  very  difficult  to  conduct  any 
such  examination  I think.  The  pupils  mu,st  remain  so  many 
years  under  instruction,  and  then  it  depends  upon  so  many  cir- 
cumstances, their  perseverance,  their  health,  their  voice,  as  to 
what  they  ultimately  may  be,  that  I think  the  system  of  merely 
holding  periodical  examinations,  and  doing  nothing  more,  and 
letting  the  assistance  depend  solely  upon  the  result  of  these 
examinations,  would  not  work  as  well  in  musical  matters  as 
perhaps  in  art.  It  is  not  very  e.asy  to  explain  what  I mean, 
but  I feel  it 

2140.  I quite  understand  what  you  mean,  but  my  question  did 
not  suggest  that  the  assistance  to  art  schools  should  depend 
entirely  upon  the  results  of  examinations,  but  that  it  should  be  of 
two  kinds  ; in  the  first  place,  a certain  direct  assistance  from  the 
Government  in  proportion  to  the  sum  for  the  same  purpose  raised 
locally,  and  then  a further  help  in  the  shape  of  payments  on 
results  ? — I see  no  objection  whatever  to  the  principle  in  matters 
of  music,  with  modifications  according  to  the  subject  matter.  It 
would  work  very  well. 

2141.  Supposing  any  such  system  were  established,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  the  administration  of  that 
system,  in  the  administrative  body  being  situated  in  Dublin 
rather  than  in  London,  I ask  the  question  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  establishment  of  what  has  been  termed  an  Irish  Institute 
in  Dublin  ? — Do  you  mean  that  it  should  be  managed  indepen- 
dently of  London  altogether  ? 

2142.  Yes? — No,  I think  not. 

2143.  You  see  no  advantage  in  that  course  ? — I see,  on  the 
contrary,  a disadvantage  in  my  humble  judgment.  I think  it 
would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  Irish  students  to  have  a 
central  administration  of  rewards  for  perseverance  and  merit,  of 
prizes  there,  in  fact,  which  they  would  look  forward  to  receiving, 
greater  than  they  would  receive  at  home,  in  a competition  with 
students  from  all  other  parts  of  the  empire.  I think  that  would 
be  a greater  advantage  to  the  Irish  students  than  to  have  them 
merely  confined  to  what  prizes  might  be  given  amongst  them- 
selves in  Ireland. 
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2144  You  would  like,  I suppose,  to  have  something  like  F.W.  Brady, 
scholarships,  open  to  the  successful  students  in  London? — I 
would.  24  Sept.  1868. 

2145-  Where  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  everything  that 

is  to  be  obtained  in  the  metropolis  ? — Yes,  I should  like  scholar- 
ships in  Ireland  also.  With  respect  to  a great  many  students 
who  come  to  learn  music,  it  is  uncertain  for  a long  time  how  far 
they  have  any  great  probability  of  distinguishing  themselves. 

It  takes  a long  time  before  you  can  tell  whether  a pupil  really 
will  do  anything  in  music  or  not.  They  may  have  the  talent  in 
their  heads  and  yet  have  no  voice,  and  vice  versa.  They  may 
have  very  good  voices  and  very  clever  fingers  without  any 
head  ability  to  develope  these  sufficiently  to  be  of  any  use  what- 
ever. Therefore  I do  not  think  it  would  do  to  take  the  pupils 
away  from  Ireland  too  soon,  nor  to  give  them  an  inferior  class  of 
education  in  Ireland.  I think  that  the  instruction  to  be  given 
should  be  of  a very  superior  kind  indeed  to  do  any  good,  and 
that  there  should  be  scholarships  to  enable  the  deserving  pupils 
in  Ireland  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  Ireland  for  a very  long 
time.  But  at  the  same  time,  there  should  be  other  and  greater 
prizes  and  more  valuable  studentships  and  scholarships  in  the 
great  central  school  in  London,  which  the  best  students  in  Ireland 
might  hope  to  win. 

2146.  I understood  you  to  say  that  about  1,100?.  a year 
altogether  would  be  required  to  enable  your  Academy  to  be  effi- 
cient ?~Yes.  We  made  a rough  estimate  the  other  morning, 
and  went  into  some  details  as  to  what  we  wanted — as  to  what 
would  be  requisite  in  the  way  of  additional  teachers,  &c.,  and  it 
came  to  1,100?. 

2147.  Of  course  that  includes  no  provision  for  scholarships 
such  as  you  mentioned  ? — No,  but  it  includes  the  giving  of  some 
free  instruction. 

2148.  {The  Oliairmcm.)  Does  it  include  improvements  in  the 
building? — Yes.  At  present  we  pay  a rent  of  80?.  per  annum, 
and  we  put  down  1 50?.  a year  as  the  sum  we  could  get  a better 
building  for  ; but  it  would  not  provide  a room  for  concerts. 

2149.  {Professor  Huxley i)  If  your  income  from  fees  be  415?., 
and  your  income  from  subscriptions  be  125?.,  you  don’t  want  so 
much  as  700?. 

2150.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  You  only  want  500?.  to  make 
up  1,100?.  ? — That  is  all. 

2151.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  125?.  should  disappear? — 

We  contemplate  giving  a good  deal  of  free  instruction.  We  con- 
template having  classes  in  wind  instruments  absolutely  free,  to 
induce  boys  to  come  to  learn,  which  would  give  us  a great  deal 
of  additional  expense  and  no  additional  fees. 

2152.  Would  you  consider  it  an  advantageous  thing  that  the 
entire  of  the  subscriptions  should  disappear  altogether? — No,  of 
course  I don’t  see  why  it  should  be  an  advantage  that  the  sub- 
scriptions should  disappear. 

22679.  T 
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2153.  You  think  the  subscriptions  represent  u public  and 
independent  interest  taken  in  the  institution  in  Dublin  which  it 
is  desirable  should  be  kept  up? — Yes,  I am  sure  they  do. 

2151.  But  supposing  the  subscriptions  disappeared,  that  would 
deprive  the  institution  of  the  claim  for  state  support  which  the 
art  schools  have  ? — Well,  it  would,  as  far  as  that  goes. 

2155.  And  it  would  also  deprive  any  body  but  the  state  of  the 
slightest  right  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  it?— Yes,  it 
would ; if  the  state  gives  the  entire  instruction,  of  course  theo- 
retically there  would  be  no  riglit  in  anyone  else  to  interfere. 

2156.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  all  private  activity  should 
vanish  in  connexion  with  your  Academy  of  Music  ?—Well,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say.  That  is  not  desirable.  But  if  the  state 
gives  money  enough,  I think  the  pupils  would  be  forthcoming,  as 
they  are  in  Paris  and  Brussels  and  elsewhere. 

2157.  It  is  not  essential  to  your  scheme  that  you  should  have 
a body  of  managers  ctb  extixt.  1 — Not  at  all.  In  Paris  I dont 
think  there  is  any  private  assistance.  There  is  something  about 
SjOOOJ.  a year,  I believe,  paid  for  the  support  of  the  conservatoire. 
In  Brussels  it  is  the  same  way,  and  in  many  of  the  continental 
conservatoires  it  is  the  same  way. 

2158.  {The  Rev.  Rr.  ITmighton.)  Do  you  think  the  public  would 
take  the  same  interest  in  the  Academy  of  Music  if  there  were  no 
body  of  subscribers  who  showed  by  their  subscriptions  that  they 
felt  a personal  interest  in  working  it ; if  it  became  completely  a 
state  institution  would  the  public  continue  to  take  the  same 
interest  in  it  ? — Do  you  mean  to  a,sk  would  the  number  of  pupils 
continue  as  great  ? 

2159.  No;  I mean  would  the  genei’al  public  feel  it  to  be  as 
valuable  as  they  now  consider  it  to  be ; would  the  public  interest 
increase  or  decrease  in  it  if  it  were  made  a branch  of  national 
education  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do  except  so  far  as 
they  were  taxpayers  ? — I think  that  the  coming  of  our  students 
to  our  school  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  amount  o.f 
private  aid.  They  come  because  they  know  that  the  instruction 
they  receive  there  will  enable  them  to  earn  a livelihood,  and  to 
push  themselves  on  in  the  world.  That  is  what  brings  us  pupils; 
and  I don’t  think,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  it  matters  in 
the  least  where  the  funds  come  from  that  support  the  Academy. 
If  the  state  chose  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  it,  it  would  be  all  the 
same  thing  as  if  the  state  paid  for  part  and  the  subscribers  for  the 
re,st.  The  pujrils  don’t  know  that  there  are  any  subscribers,  I 
daresay. 

2160.  But  would  not  the  council  of  the  Irish  Academy^  of 
Music  disappear  altogether  if  they  ceased  to  pay  subscriptions  ? 
No  ; we  would  be  very  glad  to  be  continued  as  members  of  the 
council  without  paying  subscriptions.  But  as  I have  already 
stated,  I do  not  think  the  number  of  subscribers  would  diminish 
materially  if  State  aid  were  given. 
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2161.  Then  you  would  be  a mere  committee  of  managers 
volunteering  your  services  without  proving  your  interest  in  it  by 

making  any  payments  ? — Yes.  24  Sept.  1868. 

2162.  Do  you  think  that  under  those  circumstances  the  com-  ” 

mittee  could  continue  to  exist  for  1 2 months  ? — As  far  as  I am 
individuallj^  concerned,  I don’t  think  my  subscription  has  any- 
thing ill  the  world  to  do  with  it.  I think  that  if  you  give  the 
committee  the  mone}'  that  we  ask  for  to  manage  the  institution^ 
whether  we  should  subscribe  the  11.  each  or  not  would  not  affect 

us  in  the  slightest  degree. 

2163.  {Mr.  Hcmiilton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  consistent 
with  the  general  system  of  administration  of  the  country  that 
there  should  be  an  irresponsible  board  in  connexion  with  an  insti- 
tution entirely  supported  by  public  money  ? — That  is  a totally 
different  matter.  I don’t  see  how  that  could  be  met. 

2164.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  ITaughton.)  You  are  aware  that  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Zoological  Society, 
and  other  bodies  in  Dublin  receive  aid  from  the  State  ? — Yes. 

2165.  And  that  the  funds  they  receive  are  administered  by 
bodies  of  private  gentlemen  elected  freely  by  those  different 
societies  ? — Y es. 

2166.  Do  you  think  that  these  bodies  of  private  gentlemen 
would  be  allowed  by  the  State  to  continue  in  existence  if  they 
did  not  also  prove  their  interest  in  these  societies  by  paying 
money  themselves  ? — I think  that  other  boards,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  the  Board  of  National  Education,  the  Board  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  manage  very  large  sums  of 
money ; they  receive  nothing  for  so  doing  ; they  pay  nothing  for 
it,  and  yet  they  exist. 

2167.  Is  the  working  of  these  boards  from  your  knowledge  of 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired? — Upon  my  word  I could 
not  answer  that  question. 

2168.  Did  you  ever  liear  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  an 
attendance  of  these  trustees? — Yes. 

2169.  Exceedingly  difficult  at  times? — We  all  know  that  it  is 
difficult. 

2170.  I will  put  the  question  in  another  form  ; on  general 
principles  would  you  not  be  of  opinion  that,  in  the  case  of  unpaid 
boards  of  the  kind,  as  a rule  the  practical  working  of  the  boards 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  paid  officers? — Well,  very  much 
so  ; yes. 

2171.  Therefore  the  employment  of  an  unpaid  board  or  boards, 
who  do  not  prove  their  interest  in  the  institution  by  making 
payments  themselves,  is  not  desirable  ? — It  is  a question. 

There  are  so  many  instances  botli  ways  ; some  work  very  well  I 
believe,  and  others  not  so  well.  I am  a member  of  two  or  three 
boards  which  are  unpaid,  and  where  there  is  no  subscription. 

Some  of  them  work  very  well  and  some  very  badly ; but  I do 
not  think  the  question  as  to  whether  so  small  a subscription  as 
11.  is  paid  or  not  can  affect  the  case  much. 

T 2 
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2172.  You  are  acquainted  with  tlie  worldng  of  many  of  our 
hospitals? — I am.  One  of  the  boards  to  which  I alluded  is  the 
Board  of  Superintendence  of  Prisons ; I am  a member  of  it,  and 
very  seldom  attend  its  meetings;  but  the  reason  is  not  because 
I am  not  paid  for  it. 

2173.  You  mistake  my  question.  It  is  the  payment  by 
members  for  being  on  the  hoard  that  I speak  of.  Suppose  in 
the  working  of  an  hospital  the  members  of  the  board  as  a rule  are 
subscribers  to  the  hospital,  and  look  after  the  hospital  from  the 
interest  they  have  in  the  charity  ; is  not  such  a board  as  that 
likely  to  prove  more  efficient  than  a board  of  merely  ex  officio 
members  nominated  to  look  after  it  ? — I think  it  is.  T think  it 
desirable  that  a board  should  have  some  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion with  which  they  are  connected,  no  matter  how  they  are 
selected. 


W.  H.  Kerr,  Esq.,  examined. 

(Mr.  Kerr.)  My  lord,  I have  to  ask  the  Commission  to  take  in 
writing  the  evidence  of  a friend  of  mine  who  is  unable  to  he 
present,  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  resident  partner  at  the  Belleek 
Pottery  Works?  {See  Appendix  K.,  p.  056.) 

(Chairman.)  We  will  consider  that  question. 

(Mr.  Kerr.)  Perhaps,  my  lord,  as  I have  been  the  principal 
mover  in  the  matter,  I may  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a question 
previous  to  my  examination.  I believe  it  was  Professor  Huxley 
who  addressed  me  this  morning,  and  stated  that  you  have  been 
commissioned  to  receive  the  best  plan  for  consolidating  the  scien- 
tific and  other  institutions  of  this  country  ? 

(Professor  liuxleyi)  I stated  that  our  instructions  received 
from  the  Privy  Council  desire  us  to  do  so.  That  is  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  printed  document. 

(Mr.  Kerri)  And  also  to  select  a site  for  this  Royal  Institution. 

(Professor  Huxley.)  I did  not  mention  that. 

(Mr.  Kerr.)  No,  you  did  not. 

(Professor  Huxley)  Nor  is  there  anything  of  the  kind  in  our 
instructions. 

(Mr.  Kerr.)  Because  we  understood  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer 

(Professor  Huxley)  Perhaps  Lord  Kildare  will  be  kind  enough 
to  state  how  our  instructions  are  limited  as  to  that. 

(The  Chairman)  There  is  no  mention  of  that  in  our  in- 
structions. 

(Mr.  Kerr.)  At  the  last  application  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  said  that  a commission  was  appointed,  and  that 
after  he  had  received  their  report  he  would  act. 

(The  Chairman)  These  are  our  only  instructions. 

(Mr.  Kerr)  I read  that.  I got  a copy  of  it. 

(The  Chairman)  But  as  we  are  receiving  evidence  from 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Irish  Institute,  we  have 
no  objection  to  receive  any  suggestions  that  you  may  make. 
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{Mr.  Kerr.')  Thank  yon,  my  lord.  "We  thoroughly  under-  W.:^^Kerrj 
stood  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  that  was 
one  of  the  missions  of  the  Commission : he  stated  to  the  last  24  Sept.  I868. 

deputation  that  went  to  London  that  he  could  do  nothing  until  

he  received  the  j-eport  of  the  Commission  on  that  point.  If  you 
allow  me  now  I will  read  my  evidence.  From  my  experience, 
having  been  a manufacturer  and  large  employer  of  labour,  resident- 
in  England  for  many  years,  in  a branch  of  industry  in  which 
science  and  art  knowledge  is  most  essential,  viz.,  porcelain  manu- 
facture, and  merchant,  having  been  the  owner  and  head^partner  of 
the  Royal  Porcelain  Works,  and  being  a native  of  this  country 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  talents  of  my 
countrymen,  I venture  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
science  and  art  education  for  Ireland. 

I consider  there  has  been  a great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
various  governments  to  develope  the  talent  of  my  countrymen, 
by  want  of  a proper  system  and  inadequate  grants. 

My  opinion  is  that  to  properly  develope  it,  new  ground  must 
be  opened  up  by  having  a separate  department  for  Ireland  con- 
trolled by  Irish  noblemen,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  scientific 
men,  selected  from  various  districts  without  pay,  with  a special 
grant  from  the  imperial  fund  of  not  less  than  100,000^^.  per 
annum,  the  commissioners  to  be  responsible  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment for  the  disbursement  of  the  same  ; and  that  a central 
establishment,  to  be  called  the  Royal  Irish  Institute,  should  be 
in  Dublin  where  those  commissioners  should  sit,  and  a museum, 
together  with  a science  and  art  department  attached,  analogous 
to  that  of  South  Kensington. 

The  exhibition  palace  and  grounds  in  Earlsfort  Terrace  I con- 
sider most  suitable  for  the  said  purpose  ; it  can  be  now  purchased 
by  arbitration. 

And  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland;  then  we  should  have 
in  Dublin  two  great  and  important  institutions  one  for 
developing  agriculture,  and  the  other  for  developing  arts  and 
manufactures,  &c. 

I may  add  that  two  such  institutions  will  be  of  no  practical 
utility  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  unless  a permanent  exhibi- 
tion of  Irish  manufacture  constitutes  one  of  its  prominent 
features. 

And  in  my  opinion  a garden  tastefully  laid  out  such  as  the 
exhibition  gardens,  is  also  I consider  essential,  for  two  reasons : — 

1st.  Attracting  the  artizan  class  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
museum. 

2nd.  Harmonizing  their  minds  and  predisposing  them  for  the 
conception  of  art. 

Without  those  adjuncts,  viz.,  a permanent  exhibition  of  manu- 
factures of  the  country  and  picturesque  garden,  museums,  and 
theoretical  schools  of  art  and  science  and  art  education  will  not 
reach  or  affect  the  industries  of  the  country  as  it  should  do. 
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W.H.Kcfr,  2174.  {Professor  Huxley.)  I think  you  mentioned  that  you  had 
read  the  minute  addre.sse'd  to  us  by  the  Privy  Council  ?— About 
24  Sept  ises  months  ago  I did,  previous^  to  your  first  sitting  in  London. 

! ' 2175.  You  would  then  have  perceived,  if  you  considered  the 

propositions  contained  in  tliat  minute,  that  the  scheme  which  you 
recommend,  whicli  I understand  to  consist  of  the  forming  of  a 
committee  of  Irish  gentlemen  to  have  the  administration  of  this 
new  department,  and  to  have  the  control  of  all  its  funds,  is 
inconsistent  with  what  is  laid  down  in  that  minute? — So  1 
perceive.  That  part  of  the  minute  we  object  to,  from  the  promise 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

2176.  From  the  promise  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ? — By  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  We  have  it 
in  writing. 

2177.  In  what  way  is  the  promise  which  has  been  made  to  you 
in  writing  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  inconsistent  with 
the  minute  of  the  Lord  President  ? — Pardon  me,  I .should  not  say 
in  writino'.  We  have  the  promise  in  a shorthand  report  taken  of 
the  deputation  in  London.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
promised  that  we  should  have  a Boyal  Irish  Institute  established 
in  this  country,  and  governed  by  Irishmen. 

2178.  But  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  that  promise  should  he 
perfectly  consi, stent  with  that  which  is  laid  down  in  the  minute. 
In  the  fifth  article  of  this  minute  you  will  find  it  stated  that  we 
are  t'  requested  to  frame  a plan  for  the  formation  of  a department 
“ in  Ireland,  the  permanent  head  of  which  shall  be  a secretary 

and  director,  resident  in  Dublin,  rvith  a sufficient  staff,  who  are 
“ to  report  direct  to  the  head  of  the  Education  Department.” 
Supposing  the  Secretary  and  director  w^ere  Irishmen,  and  that 
the  staff  were  also  Irishmen,  would  not  that  be  a fulfilment  of 
the  promise  ? — No,  certainly  not.  We  don’t  object  to  an  English- 
man acting  as  secretary,  but  w'e  object  to  the  Department  in 
London  controlling  it,  because  we  consider  that  our  people  will 
have  more  confidence  in  a body  of  our  ow'n  noblemen  and  others, 
understanding  the  ivants  of  our  country ; we  consider  that  they 
would  do  better  than  a board  residing  in  London. 

2179.  I am  not  at  present  asking  you  whether  in  your  opinion 
that  arrangement  would  be  expedient  or  not.  What  I am  trying 
to  come  at  is,  whether,  on  reconsideration,  you  find'  any  incon- 
sistency between  the  promise  given  to  you  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  w'ords  of  this  minute  ? — I do,  because  we 
did  not  expect,  from  the  promise  he  made  us,  that  that  was  the 
way  it  wms  to  be  arranged. 

2180.  Still  it  is  obvious  that  that  would  be  a literal  compliance 
with  the  words  of  the  promise? — No,  I should  not  consider  so. 

2181.  Not  if  all  the  officers  were  Irishmen  ? — No,  decidedly 
not.  We  don’t  care  whether  they  are  Dutch,  French,  English, 
or  of  any  other  country,  so  as  they  are  competent  to  do  their 
business. 

2182.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a compliance  with  the  pro- 
mise if  all  the  officers  were  Irish,  and  if  the  department  reported 
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directly  to  the  head  of  the  whole  Government? — No,  certainly  w.H.Kerr, 
not.  AVe  laid  down  a plan  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
the'chief  Secretary,  and  it  was  on  that  plan  that  the  promise  was 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

2183.  Have  you  a copy  of  that  plan? — Not  with  me,  but  I can 
give  it  to  you  viv&  voce. 

2184  Can  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  the  Commission  an  outline 
of  its  contents?— Part  of  it  is  here,  and  part  of  it  is  in  writing 

from  myselfto  the  Lord  Mayo,  m n.  tj  i t .vn 

2185.  To  what  document  do  you  refer  ? — To  the  Eoyal  li  ish 
Institute  pamphlet.  {Appendix  I page  Ui .) 

2186.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughtoni)  What  page? — At  page -9  it 

QQjyQ  • “ Such  an  institute  might  be  called  the  Royal  Irish  Insti- 

tute  of  Science  and  Art.  To  render  it  at  once  popular  and 
» useful  it  should  be  placed  under  the  control  or  management  ot 
“ a board  of  resident  gentlemen,  and  should  be  directly  m com- 
“ munication  with  the  Irish  Government  and  responsible  to 
“ Parliament.  It  should  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
“ ment  of  Science  and  Art  in  London,  except  for  loans  contributed 
“ by  that  department  from  South  Kensington  or  the  British 
“ Museum.”  Now  that  is  the  point.  , 

2187.  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  Will  you  read  the  next  sentence— it  is 
part  of  your  plan?— ‘‘  It  should  be  supported  by  a special  grant 
“ from  Parliament,  which  should  be  sufficient  in  amount  tor-  the 

purpose.  100, 000^.  per  annum  appears  large  ; but  such  an  insti- 
“ tution  could  scainely  effect  any  useful  results  with  a less  libeia 

” grant.”  . • x 

2188.  {Professor  Huxley)  You  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  Government  has  pledged  itself  to  carry  out  that  plan  ?— 

Decidedly.  ^ .n  . x xt.  x 

2189.  You  Avill  perceive  that  this  minute,  so  far  as  it  states  that 

the  permanent  head  of  the  new  institution  shall  be  a secretary 
and  director  resident  in  Dublin,  with  a sufficient  staff,  to  lepoit 
direct  to  the  head  of  the  Education  Department,  is  very  nearly  in 
accordance  with  the  latter  part ? — No  j pardon  me 

2190.  Let  me  finish  my  sentence.  Is  it  not  very  nearly  m 
accordance  with  the  latter  part  of  the  second  paragraph,  that  is 
to  say — “ should  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
“ Science  and  Ai-t  in  London,  except  for  loans  contributed  by 
" that  Department  from  SouthKensington  or  the  British  Museum.’ 

Reporting  directly  to  the  head  of  the  Education  Department  is  . 
not  the  same  thing  as  being  placed  under  the  control  ^of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department? — Well,  there  is  a great  difierence. 

We  would  wish  that  the  management  should  be  controlled  by  a 
board  of  gentlemen  such  as  is  alluded  to  in  the  pamphlet.  It 
makes  a wonderful  difierence. 

2191.  You  will  perceive  that  my  questions  don’t  touch  at  all 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  arrangements,  but  are 
merely  intended  to  ascertain  how  far  your  views  are  or  are 
not  in  accordance  with  what  is  evidently  the  understanding  of 
the  Government  about  it?— Exactly.  Well,  sir,  I think  the 
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Government  have  not  in  this  minute  complied  with  their  promise 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

2192.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  London? — I am  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  it,  having  lived  in  England  for  many  years — 
having  been  one  of  a committee  of  a school  of  art  in  England  for 
many  years  myself. 

2193.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  simply  a department  of  the 
Government,  consisting  entirely  of  ofHcers  of  the  Government, 
the  head  of  whom  is  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  ? — Yes. 

2194.  And  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  include  or  admit  of  the 
inclusion  of  a body  of  gentlemen  not  ofldcers  of  the  Government  ? 
— Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

2195.  So  that  in  promising  to  give  you  an  institution  analogous 
in  its  constitution  to  the  existing  Science  and  Art  Department  in 
London  for  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  clear  that  the  Government 
has  excluded  the  possibility  of  having  what  you  seem  to  wish  for, 
namely,  a board  of  resident  gentlemen  ? — That  is  what  we  have 
been  promised.  I understand  clearly  what  you  are  at.  Professor 
Huxley.  The  Government  have  not  exactly  fulfilled  the  promise 
that  was  made  to  us. 

2196.  That  is  exactly  -what  I wish  to  come  at? — They  have 
not. 

2197.  So  that,  as  I understand  you,  the  plan  which  is  laid  down 
for  our  guidance  in  this  minute  is  not  satisfactory  to  you  ? — ^ 
Not  at  all.  So  far  as  the  question  as  to  who  the  parties  should 
be  that  would  conduct  it,  is  concerned  we  would  get  the  best  men, 
of  course,  to  carry  it  out.  We  should  not  mind  whether  they 
were  English,  Scotch,  Dutch,  Turks,  or  any  others,  so  that  they 
did  the  business  -we  wanted  done  properly.  But  the  control  we 
consider  should  be  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  practically  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  the  country. 

2198.  How  far  would  this  new'  institute  difter,  except  in  pur- 
pose and  scope,  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — There  would  he 
this  difference ; — The  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  what  I call  a worn- 
out  establishment,  in  a great  measure,  with  all  due  respect.  I 
was  a member  of  it  for  many  years.  I am  not  one  now.  I was 
elected,  without  being  asked,  a member  in  185.3.  I consider  that 
they  have  not  gone  with  the  W'ants  of  the  times.  Lately,  Mr. 
West,  the  silversmith  and  jewellei*,  of  College  Green,  complained — 
and  he  was  on  one  of  their  committees — that  he  never  could  get 
anything  as  he  considered  practically  carried  out  for  the  good  of 
the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  city  or  country.  Now  I will 
give  you  a proof  of  where  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  not 
fulfilled  its  functions  properly.  Whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Department  in  London  through  lajdng  down  certain  points  or 
rules,  and  so  on,  or  whether  it  was  a p>lan  adopted  by  themselves, 

I cannot  say.  On  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society', 
called  the  Art  Manufactures  Committee,  last  year,  there  was  not 
a single  manufacture!'  elected,  not  a Fry  or  a Pirn,  or  anyone  else 
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of  that  kind  ; they  were  all  either  barristers  or  other  professional 
men;  and  there  was  only  one  artist,  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk. 

2199.  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  does  not  really  represent  Irish  feeling  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

2200.  Is  not  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  exclusively  an  Irish 
body  ? — It  is. 

2201.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  person  from  joining  the 
Dublin  Society  ? — Certainly  not. 

2202.  Then  does  not  the  remodelling  of  the  council  and  the 
converting  it  into  a body  which  should  represent  Irish  feeling 
rest  entirely  with  the  society  ?— -Yes  ; but  it  would  be  of  little  use 
without  they  had  the  means  at  their  disposal. 

2203.  There  are  two  questions.  In  the  first  place,  I should  like 
to  get  a little  clearer  about  the  organization  of  the  society.  Does 
the  remodelling — if  I may  say  so — of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
rest  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people  ? — No,  no.  Pardon 
me.  It  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  society,  not  of  the  Irish  people. 

2204*.  If  there  is  no  obstacle  of  any  kind  to  people  joining  the 
society,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  people  in  the  long  run  have 
the  means  of  I'emodelling  the  government  of  the  society’’  ? — Well, 
I don’t  know  that,  for  I will  give  you  a practical  instance  of  it. 
Yesterday  I met  a gentleman  who  takes  a great  interest  in  these 
matters.  He  said  that  he  was  repeatedly  asked  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  that  he  objected.  I 
asked  him  on  what  ground,  and  he  said,  “Because  there  is  a close 
“ borough  there  ; they  all  elect  only  so  and  so.  They  don’t  bring 
“ it  out  on  a large  scale  sufficient  to  be  of  general  benefit  to  the 
“ community.” 

2205.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  before  us  to  the 
effect  that  religious  differences,  of  late  years  at  any  rate,  are  not 
in  any  way  allowed  to  operate  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I believe  not;  but  still  I am  sorry  to 
say,  and  I am  a Protestant  and  a conservative,  that  there  is  upon 
our  side  still  a sort  of  clique  or  feeling — you  understand — against 
the  other  party.  It  may  not  be  shown  openly,  but  it  is  in  exis- 
tence ; and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  element  on  the  other 
side  in  their  sphere. 

220C.  As  a matter  of  fact,  quite  apart  from  the  cause  of  the 
fact,  whether  do  you  consider  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
represents  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a better  name,  the 
Protestant  or  English  feeling  of  the  country  or  the  Irish  feeling  ? 
— It  represents  the  Protestant  feeling  decidedly. 

2207.  Do  you  think  that  as  a matter  of  fact  it  does  so  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  give  the  other  side  any  colour  for  the  assertion 
that  it  does  not  represent  Ireland  ? — I am  afraid  so. 

2208.  Would  it  not,  if  there  is  really  no  black-balling  or  ex- 
clusion on  the  part  of  the  dominant  majority,  be  quite  possible 
for  the  other  side,  who  are  the  majority  in  the  country,  to  alter 
all  that  very  quieldy  by  joining  the  society  ? — Pardon  me ; you 
must  be  proposed  and  seconded.  If  I want  to  become  a member 
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of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I must  be  proposed  by  a member 
and  seconded  by  a member,  and  afterwards  elected. 

2209.  Supposing  that,  instead  of  being  a conservative  and  a 
Protestant,  as  you  just  now  said  you  were,  you  were  a strong 
nationalist,  as  it  is  called,  or  an  extreme  radical,  and  that  you 
Avere  put  up  for  election  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  do  you 
think  you  would  run  any  risk  of  being  black-baked  ? I might, 

I cannot  say. 

2210.  Do  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of  the  society  that 
this  possibly  acts  as  a deterrent  in  keeping  gentlemen  Avho  hold 
such  opinions  from  joining  the  society  ? I think  so. 

2211.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Is  this  feeling  religious  or 
political,  Mr.  Kerr,  do  you  think  ? — Both,  I am  afraid. 

2212.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Suppose,  Mr.  Kerr,  that  your  plans 
Avere  carried  out,  and  that  you  had  a central  department  ad- 
ministered by  a body  of  Irish  gentlemen,  I pre.sume  that,  in 
forming  that  governing  body,  or  whatever  body  might  harm  the 
responsibility,  you  Avould  be  obliged  to  take  into  consideration 
the  social  standing  and  position,  the  importance,  and  so  forth,  of 
the  various  persons  who  should  be  put  upon  that  board? 
Certainly. 

2213.  As  a matter  of  fact,  quite  apart  from  any  matter  ot 
right  or  Avrong,  is  it  not  true  that  the  great  landed  estates  and  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  Avealth  of  this  country  are  in 
the  hands  of  Protestant  and  conservative  gentlemen  ?— -Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

2214.  Then  it  would  seem  almost  to  follow  as  a matter  of  course 
that,  in  this  new  board  so  formed,  there  Avould  be  a considerable 
majority  of  persons  of  that  kind  ? — I don  t know  that  there  would 
be  a majority^,  for  there  would  be  a number  of  manufa-cturers  and 
merchants  on  that  board,  and  scientific  men. 

2215.  Are  not  your  manufacturers  A'ery  largely  resident  in  the 
North  of  Ireland — in  Belfast? — Oh,  no;  we  have  them  scattered 
through  the  country.  Still  Belfast  is  a great  toAvn,  and  Ave  would 
propose  to  have  two  from  that  district. 

2216.  And  you  are  hardly  likely  to  have  radicals  or  extreme 
nationalists  from  that  part  of  the  world? — We  don t care  what 
sort  they  are,  whether  they  are  radicals  or  anything  else,  pro- 
vided they  do  their  duty. 

2217.  Would  you  give  to  the  body  of  managers,  once  formed, 

the  power  of  electing  its  own  members  ? — No,  I think  not,  I think 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  district,  elected  by  the  district 
from  which  each  comes.  _ , 

2218.  On  Avhom  would  the  responsibility  of  nominating  the 

members  rest — on  the  Government  ? — No,  on  the  district  in  which 
the  vacancy  occurs.  . 

2219.  Then  do  I understand  that  for  the  pui-pose  ot  this 
management  you  Avould  have  Ireland  divided,  as  it  were,  in  o 
electoral  districts  ? — Each  district  should  send  in  a gentleman  to 
the  committee. 
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2220.  Then  it  coines  to  this,  that  you  would,  as  it  were,  divide 
Ireland  into  electoral  districts  ? — Something  of  the  kind. 

2221.  And  send  so  many  members  from  each  district? — Yes;  . 
it  would  he  a sort  of  little  parliament  for  industrial  purposes. 

2222.  A sort  of  industrial  parliament  ? — Exactly  so. 

2223.  Jlo  you  not  believe,  considering  what  the  present  state 
of  Ireland  is,  and  the  manner  in  v/hich  wealth  is  distributed  in  it, 
that  under  these  circumstances  there  would  be  a very  consider- 
able danger  of  that  body  falling  into  precisely  the  same  condition 
and  from  tlie  same  causes  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — No,  I 
think  not. 

2224.  What  would  be  your  guarantee  ? — There  is  another 
plan  which  I would  propose.  Wherever  there  is  a chamber  of 
commerce  in  a town,  let  that  chamber  of  commerce  select  a man 
to  send  in  to  the  board. 

2225.  But  still,  if  it  be  an  admitted  fact,  and  an  admitted  fact 
I suppose  it  must  be,  that  at  present  the  greater  proportion  of.  the 
wealth  of  the  country  lies  in  conservative  and  Protestant  hands, 
would  not  there  be  a sort  of  inevitable  gravitation  towards  the 
state  of  things  already  existing  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — 
No,  I think  not,  for  I consider  the  majority  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  now  lies,  taking  into  account  the  trading  community, 
amongst  the  liberal  classes  ; and  that  would  counteract  any 
number  of  the  landed  proprietor  class  in  the  council  that  would 
be  conservative. 

2226.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  Then  the  view  you  take  of  this  question 
is,  that  jmu  should  have  an  elective  board,  elected  in  the  man- 
ner you  have  described,  which  would  have  the  distribution  of 
100,000^.  a year  of  public  money  at  its  disposal  ? — Yes. 

2227.  Am  1 to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  administration 
of  that  100,000^.  would  be  considered  satisfactory  in  those  hands  ? 
—I  do. 

2228.  You  said  the-  committee  of  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  I think,  had  only  one  person  connected  with 
art  in  it? — Yes,  Mr.  Kirk.  There  was  not  one  gentleman  repre- 
senting the  manufacturing  interest  on  that  committee. 

2229.  Are  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  these  committees 
are  formed  ? — No,  I am  not. 

2230.  If  I understood  you  rightly,  you  attributed  that  cir- 
cumstance which  you  have  just  mentioned  to  some  defect  in  the 
administration  at  head-quarters,  or  in  the  administration  by  the 
Dublin  Society  ? — Yes. 

2231.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  committees  are  nominated 
out  of  the  society  at  large  ? — I am  not. 

2232.  You  have  no  knowledge  yourself  as  to  this  other  fact, 
that  any  member  of  the  society  may  projpose  a member  for  the 
committee  ? — I am  not  aware. 

2233.  You  have  said  that  although  you  thought  there  was 
j^some  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  parties  could  get  themselves 
proposed  or  seconded,  you  were  not  aware  of  any  obstacle  having 


W.  H.  Ken  , 
Esq. 
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TV.  H.  Kerr,  been  tbro-wn  in  tlie  way  of  the  election  of  any  member  of  the 
society  on  account  of  religion  or  politics? — No. 

24  Sept.  1868.  2234.  So  that  if  I understand  you  rightly,  what  you  have  said 

— ig  a,  mere  apprehension,  not  founded  on  any  actual  facts  that  you 

can  adduce  ? — I cannot  give  any  actual  facts  as  to  any  member 
having  been  refused  admission  on  account  of  his  religion  or  poli- 
tics, but  I know  that  a great  number  of  what  they  call  liberals 
would  not  join  the  society  because  they  consider  it  would  be 
useless  to  do  so,  for  they  would  have  no  power  to  extend  its 
operations  by  any  suggestions  they  would  make. 

2235.  You  have  stated  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  promised  to  carry  out  a plan^  which  was  submitted  to  him 
by  the  deputation  ? — Certainly. 

2236.  And  you  quoted  three  or  four  passages  from  those  sug- 
gestions as  involving  that  which  he  had  promised  ? — Certainly. 

2237.  I find  in  the  passage  which  follows  the  passage  you  read 
this  sentence:  “The  following  institutions  of  similar  character, 

“ though  not  so  comprehensive,  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
« Royal  Irish  Institute— the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Museum 
“ of  Irish  Industry,  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  the  Royal 
“ Hibernian  Academy,  as  well  as  all  the  schools  of  aid  in^Ire- 
“ land  that  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  Government  grants  ? — 
Yes. 

2238.  May  I ask  whether  you  consider  that  the  plan  pro- 
pounded in  that  sentence  was  comprised  in  that  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  promised  should  be  carried  out  ?— 
Well,  in  general  terms  we  considered  that  it  would  be  carried 
out,  on  account  of  what  we  understood  from  Lord  Mayo  to  be 
the  necessity  for  a consolidation.  I wish  further  to  explain  Avitli 
regard  to  my  suggestion,  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  s build- 
ings should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  The  National  Gallery  should  stand  separate,  as  it  is,  as 
the  National  Gallery  in  London ; the  present  Museum  of  Natural 
Histoiy  should  be  made  a public  library,  the  upper  part  for  books 
and  the  under  part  for  a reading  room,  and  all  thrown  open  at 
the  end  towards  Merrion  Square,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
National  Gallery  is.  Then  the  other  part  of  the  buildings  ^of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  the  agricultural  sheds,  the  wing  on 
the  left  devoted  to  art,  and  so  forth,  should  be  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Thus,  then,  we  would  have 
two  great  institutions  in  Dublin,  one  for  agriculture  and  the 
other  for  science  and  art. 

2239.  Could  you  tell  me  the  date  of  the  conversation  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? — I could  not  at  present.  I could 
supply  it. 

2240.  What  I want  to  ask  is  this  : — On  the  22d  May  1868  did 
not  this  minute  come  out  from  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  ? — It  was  previous  to  that. 

2241.  What  passed  on  that  occasion  was  conversation  ? — No, 
it  was  at  a deputation. 
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2242.  There  was  nothing  written  at  the  time  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ? — No,  it  was  taken  down  by  the  shorthand 
writers  from  the  Times  and  other  papers.  {See  No.  4099,  in  Mr. 
Kerrs  subsequent  evidence  on  the  October,  page  556.) 

2243.  And  subsequently  this  minute  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  came  out? — Yes. 

2244.  You  consider  this  was  not  the  answer  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  intended  should  be  given  to  your  communication? 
— Certainly  not. 

2245.  Did  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  promise  any 
written  reply  ? — No,  he  did  not  promise  any  written  reply.  I 
was  to  have  been  at  the  deputation  to  London,  but  I was  unable 
to  go,  and  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  telegraphed  to 
me  immediately  afterwards  in  these  words,  All  right  and 
successful.'’^ 

2246.  Can  you  state  from  your  experience  of  deputations 
whether  it  is  the  usual  course  for  ministers  to  make  a verbal 
promise  ? — He  said  he  would  not  go  through  the  old  routine  of 
considering  the  matter  with  his  colleagues,  they  had  considered 
it,  and  it  would  be  carried  out  as  we  wished  it.  These  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  Mr.  Hunt’s  words.  If  Mr.  Hunt  does  not 
carry  it  out,  his  successor,  my  friend  Mr.  Childers,  may  do  so. 

2247.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Turn  to  page  21.  In  the 
third  paragraph  I find  it  said  : “ There  are  already  a large  num- 
“ ber  of  institutions,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  city, 
“ whose  utility  is  greatly  impaired  by  want  of  consolidation. 

We  may  instance  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  Boyal 
“ Hibernian  Aeademjq  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Academy 
“ of  Music,  and  the  many  other  germane  institutions.”  I observe, 
Mr.  Kerr,  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  omitted  from  that 
list.  Is  that  omission  intentional  ? — No,  it  was  a mistake. 

2248.  At  the  foot  of  page  29,  and  on  pages  29  and  30,  I find 
the  following  passage : “ The  following  institutions  of  similar 

character,  though  not  so  comprehensive,  should  be  incorporated 
“ with  the  Royal  Irish  Institute,  namely,  the  Royal  Dublin 
“ Society,  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  Geological  Survey 
“ of  Ireland,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  &c.,  as  well  as  all 
“ the  schools  of  art  and  design  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  Govern- 
“ ment  grants.”  I observe  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is 
omitted  from  that  list.  Was  the  omission  intentional? — No,  it 
is  not. 

2249.  It  is  a mistake  ? — It  is  a mistake. 

2250.  The  omission  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  a mistake 
in  the  first  place  ? — Yes. 

2251.  And  theomission  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  the 
second  list  is  a mistake  ? — Yes  ; but  I should  explain.  It  was 
the  wish  of  certain  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  that  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  should  stand  as  it  was  at  present  for 
certain  reasons.  Sir  William  Wilde  gave  us  some  reasons  why 
it  should  be  so  ; but  I believe  the  majority  of  those  who  did 
object  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  their  museum  brought  in 
with  the  Institute  buildings. 


W.  H.  Kertf 
Esq. 

24  Sept.  1868. 
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2252.  Then  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  was  omitted  because 
some  person  objected  to  include  it? — Slo,  it  was  an  omission. 
It  was  a mistake  on  our  part  not  to  put  it  in  there;  but  I should 
explain  to  you  tliat  there  were  objections  raised  to  the  carrying 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  into  the  Institute. 

2253.  Were  there  any  objections  to  bringing  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ?— There  were,  I believe,  by  members  outside  the 
institute,  but  we  had  several  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  on  the  Institute  Committee  who  did  not  object,  but  the. 
contrary. 

2251.  If  you  turn  to  page  32,  you  will  find  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  third  section  : “ On  the  incorporation  of  the 
“ Royal  Dublin  Society  with  the  Royal  Irish  Institute,  the 

present  buildings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ^ could  be- 

granted  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland”  ? — Yes. 

2255.  Did  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  get  any  intimation  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  of  this  proposal  to 
transfer  their  buildings  ? — That  is  a suggestion  of  our  own  com- 
mittee. Copies  of  these  pamphlets  were  sent  around  by  us 
amongst  their  members.  Some  of  them  objected,  but  I think 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  if  they 
were  canvassed  on  the  subject,  would  be  in  favour  of  this 
movement. 

225G.  Yon  took  no  means  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  in  favour  of  giving  their  buildings  to  tlie  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  ? — I did  some,  but  we  did  not  make  a regular 
canvass  of  them,  but  the  majority  I spoke  to  were  in  favour 
of  it. 

2257.  How  many  did  you  speak  to  altogetliei’  ? — Well,  I should 
say  to  50  or  60. 

2258.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  society? — I have 
no  idea. 

2259.  Fifty  or  sixty  was  a small  portion  ? — Yes,  but  they  were 
leading  men. 

2260.  You  are  aware,  having  been  formerly  a member  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  that  it  possesses  a royal  charter  ? — I am 
perfectly  aware  of  it. 

2261.  And  that  its  property  and  its  buildings  are  vested  in  it 
as  a chartered  body  ? — Certainly. 

2262.  Therefore  the  proposal  to  take  away' the  property  of  a 

chartered  body  and  give  it  to  another  body  would  involve ? 

— An  Act  of  Parliament  does  a great  deal. 

2263.  Then  you  would  propose  to  abolish  the  royal  charter 
forcibly  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Certainly. 

2264.  That  is  a strange  mode  of  conciliating  all  Irishmen  in 
the  institution  of  the  Royal  Irish  Institute,  to  abolish  one  of  their 
chartered  bodies  '? — We  must  look  to  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
and  not  to  that  of  one  society. 

2265.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  abolishing  the  charter? — I 
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do,  if  the  charter  were  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  Royal  tV.  H.  Kerr, 
Irish  Institute  ; decidedly. 

22C6.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  institution  in  Molesworth  24  Sept.  i86g. 
Street,  called  the  Queen’s  Institute”  ? — I am.  — : — 

2267.  Have  you  a personal  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
it  ? — Yes. 

2268.  Do  you  believe  it  is  doing  a valuable  work  for  the  ladies 
that  it  helps  ?— I do. 

2269.  And  that  it  is  an  institution  worthy  of  receiving  public 
aid  to  its  funds  ? — Most  decidedly. 

2270.  Are  you  aware  that  it  wants  such  aid  ? — I am. 

2271.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  what  your  experience 
of  the  institution  i.s,  if  you  have  any  ? — Previous  to  my  going 
into  the  matter  connected  with  our  own  busines.s,  I may  just 
mention  two  or  three  facts  which  occurred  lately.  My  friend, 

Mr.  Vereker,  wanted  some  writing  done  for  this  Science  and  Art 
Commission.  He  a.sked  me  where  I could  get  it  done,  and  I told 
him  at  the  “ Queen’s  Institute.”  He  did  get  it  done  there  in 
first-rate  style  and  at  a moderate  charge,  and  thus  gave  employ- 
ment to  ladies  in  reduced  circumstances.  Then  again  Captain 
Hawes,  of  the  Ballast  Board,  was  making  a survey  of  the  bay  of 
Dublin.  He  asked  me  where  he  could  get  an  artist  to  work  out 
a map  for  him.  I suggested  the  Queen’s  Institute,  and  they  im- 
mediately got  him  an  artist.  These  are  just  two  little  matters 
that  occurred  within  the  Last  few  days.  Then  with  regard  to 
painting  on  porcelain,  the  Earl  of  Dudley  and  myself  tried  for 
many  years  in  England  to  establish  a class  of  females  for  that 
purpose,  but  we  were  always  worked  down  by  the  male  classes. 

2272.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  formation  of  a female 
class  of  painters  on  porcelain  was  opposed  by  the  male  classes  in 
England  ? — Yes. 

2273.  Where  were  you  proposing  to  establi,sh  this  class  ? — In 
Worcestershire,  where  my  manufactory  was  situate.  It  struck 
me  very  forcibly  that  we  had  a grand  work  before  us  here  in 
Ireland,  and  that  we  might  cany  out  my  idea  successfully. 

Pottery,  as  you  are  aware,  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  Ireland. 

There  is  only  one  establishment  of  the  kind  at  present.  I thought 
the  best  way  would  be  to  begin  in  time  and  establish  a feniale 
class.  I communicated  with  the  Queen’s  Institute,  and  Miss 
Corlett,  the  secretary,  at  once  said  that  she  had  good  materials 
for  us  to  work  on,  and  we  immediately  set  to  work,  got  a prac- 
tical artist  over  from  England,  and  had  a class  formed  of  nearly 
30  students,  and  I assure  you  I have  seen  better  work  turned  out 
in  that  class  within  a month  by  four  of  these  lady  artists 
than  I have  seen  turned  out  by  those  studying  for  years  in  our 
manufactory  in  Worcestershire. 

2271.  Therefore  you  consider,  Mr.  Kerr,  from  your  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  laid  before  us,  that  the  Queen’s  Institute 
IS  eminently  deserving  of  support  ? — Decidedly  ; it  is  a practical 
institution. 
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2275.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  I understand  that  it  is  a private  in- 
stitution ? — It  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  certain 
profits  wliich  they  receive,  and  fees  for  different  kinds  of  work 
done,  which  they  retain  to  help  to  support  the  establishment. 

2276.  Then  is  it  designed  for  the  support  or  assistance  of  any 
particular  class,  for  instance  decayed  ladies,  or  is  it  intended  for 
any  persons  who  show  intelligence  in  any  branch  of  art  ?— Any 
respectable  female. 

2277.  {Professor  Huxley)  In  what  sense  do  you  propose  to 
incorporate  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  with  your  new  Institute  1 — 
Well,  yon  see  they  have  a very  good  museum  of  a certain  class, 
that  is  the  museum  of  antiquities,  which  would  be  very  useful,  if 
it  could  be  housed  under  the  same  roof. 

2278.  Would  you  take  away  the  property  in  it  from  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  or  merely  give  it  a lodging  ?— Well,  I think  I 
would  give  it  a lodging,  with  apartments  for  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Academy  to  meet  in. 

2279.  You  would,  in  fact,  give  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  as  it 
now  is  a sufficient  lodging,  in  your  new  institute  ? — Yes. 

2280.  Your  notion  of  incorporation  does  not  go  further?— I 
think  not. 

2281.  Would  you  undertake  to  govern  it  by  a committee  of 
Irish  gentlemen  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  would  be  repre.sented  on  that 
body ; they  would  send  one  or  two  of  their  body  to  the 
committee. 

2282.  Would  you  allow  a miscellaneous  body  of  gentlemen  to 
cfovern  a body  like  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ? — As  far  as  the 
management  of  the  money  grants,  but  not  to  govern  the  internal 
arrangements. 

2283.  Would  you  allow  these  gentlemen  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  grant  of  money  made  to  a body  like  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy? — Nothing  more  than  there  is  now  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  the  grant  they  give  them. 

2284.  You  would  simply  allow  the  money  to  pass  through  their 
hands  ? — Exactly  so. 

2285.  Would  you  interfere  with  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  ? — I don’t  think  there  would  be  any  necessity  whatever 
for  doing  that. 

2286.  ( The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  If  it  were  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  the  Irish  Institute  you  would  take  it  away,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Oh,  yes,  if  it  interfered. 

2287.  Anything  that  interfered? — Anything  that  interfered 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  institute  to  the  country,  but  I don’t 
see  how  it  could. 

2288.  One  witness  before  the  Commission  said  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  he  would  like  to  act  the  part  of  Napoleon  towards  the 
institutions  of  Dublin,  including  the  two  chartered  bodies,  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  make  a 
tabula  rasa  of  their  foundations,  and  build  the  Royal  Irish 
Institute  on  the  ruins.  Do  you  approve  of  that  policy  ? — Well,  I 
would  not  go  so  roughly  to  work,  but  it  almost  requires  it. 
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2289.  But  you  would  remove  anytliing  that  was  in  tlic  way  ? 

— Oh,  certainly,  if  it  loere  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large. 

2290.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Could  you  give  us  any  instance  of  24  Sept.  18G8. 

a charter  being  taken  away  from  body  by  the  action  of  Par- 

lianient,  irrespective  of  the  consent  of  that  body? — No,  I cannot. 

2291.  Tiiat  woLild  be  rather  a strong  .step  ? — Oh,  they  are  doing- 
some  queer  things  now-a-days.  We  might  not  be  surprised  at  it. 

2292.  I perceive  amongst  the  institutions  you  propose  amal- 
gamating is  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  ? — To  house  it 
merely. 

2293.  You  would  not  interfere  with  the  administration  of  it? 

— Certainly  not. 

2294.  You  would  leave  that  as  it  stands? — Certainly. 

2295.  (Ca]}tain  JDonnellyi)  You  are  connected  with  the  Belleek 
Works? — Yes,  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  Belleek 
Works  and  our  house  in  Dublin. 

2296.  One  witness  said  that  you  could  give  some  opinion  about 
art  instruction  at  Belleek.  Ide  said,  as  I understood  him,  that 
difficuUies  had  been  found  in  getting  the  means  of  art  instruction 
to  the  artizans  at  Belleek  ? — Certainly  ; it  is  a fact. 

2297.  What  is  the  difnculty  of  getting  art  instruction  there 
under  the  system  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department? — There  is 
no  school  there. 

22-98.  But  what  is  the  dilhculty  in  the  way  of  establishing  one  ? 

— With  respect  to  a building  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place. 

Belleek  is  in  a veiy  wild  district  of  the  country,  down  at  the  foot 
of  Lough  Erne,  on  the  borders  of  Donegal,  one  of  the  wildest 
districts  in  Ireland.  At  present  there  is  not  even  house  room  for 
the  workpeople.  So  that  there  is  no  building  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  an  art  education  establishment,  for  a school  of  design 
or  a school  of  art. 


2299.  You  are  aware  that  when  a locality  proposes  to  build  a 
school  of  art,  a portion  of  the  money  is  provided  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  for  the  building  ? — Well,  but  the  locality  con.sists 
of  one  proprietor,  and  he  should  give  that  money  that  you  allude 
to,  and  it  is  not  likely  he  would  do  that. 

2300.  But  the  art  instruction  -would  be  immediately  for  his 
benefit? — No,  he  is  merely  lord  of  the  manor;  he  derives  only  a 
profit  from  the  felspar. 

2301.  What  is  to  prevent  the  proprietors  of  the  works  from 
establi.shing  an  art  school  ? — Well,  the  proprietors  have  sufficient 
to  do  with  their  money  in  other  ways.  Now  in  Worcester  wm 
had  not  to  do  that,  we  had  not  to  build  a house.  The  building 
was  there,  and  the  department  found  the  rent  of  it.  They  had 
been  decreasing  the  grant  for  some  years  at  Worcester  and  make  it 
more  self-supporting,  but  that  was  found  to  be  a mistake. 

2302.  How  many  years  ago  is  it  since  the  system  of  finding 
room  was  stopped? — They  reduced  the  grant.  We  got  a certain 
arnonnt  allocated  to  us  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  We 
had  to  pay  the  rent  out  of  that. 

22579.  T7 
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2303.  Tlie  locality  has  always  found  the  room,  has  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  assi.sted  by  the  grant  from  Government. 

2301'.  The  grant  would  now  also  assist  in  finding  the  room  ? — 
The  grant  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  made  ; it 
was  reduced. 

230.5.  Possibly ; but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  would  assist  in  pro- 
viding the  room  in  the  same  way  at  Belleek  as  it  does  in 
England  ? — It  would  ; but,  as  I said  before,  there  is  no  building 
there.  A building  would  have  to  be  put  up,  which  would  be  a 
thing  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds. 

2306.  The  instruction  of  the  artizans  would  be  limited  entirely 
to  a night  class,  would  it  not  ? — Yes.  I always  made  it  a rule 
that  eveiy  apprentice  I had,  and  I had  about  600  from  time  to 
time  under  me,  should  attend  at  least  two  nights  in  the  week, 
not  more,  because  it  does  not  do  for  them  to  'work  day  and  night, 
for  one  or  two  hours  in  the  School  of  Ai-t  in  England,  and  it 
should  be  the  same  at  Belleek. 

2307.  Then  are  you  aware  that  there  is  a very  simple  way  of 
providing  a night  class  for  artizans? — Well,  I think  it  is  almost 
useless  without  having  a little  museum  of  pottery  and  models  of 
various  kinds,  to  be  useful,  not  merely  to  boys  but  to  men,  adults 
who  would  wish  to  improve  themselves. 

2308.  But  surely  it  would  be  of  some  use  to  give  them  the 
instruction  that  is  ordinarily  given  in  the  artizan  night  class  in 
drawing,  even  though  you  have  not  got  a museum  to  supplement 
it  ? — Yes,  but  you  must  be  aware  of  this,  that  at  the  present  day 
we  must  make  great  efforts  to  keep  up  with  our  competitors ; if 
Belleek  does  not  produce  goods  equal  to  Minton’s  ive  have  no 
chance  in  England. 

2309.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  one  step  in  that  way  and 
establish  a night  class  ? — Well,  it  would  be  no  harm,  but  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  other.  It  would  be  only  half  doing  the 
thing,  the  other  way. 

2310.  Tou  are  aware  that  it  requires  very  little  outlay  of 
capital  to  establish  a night  class?— Not  a great  deal ; but  we 
should  want  a master  to  give  instruction. 

2311.  You  could  obtain  a master  at  a very  small  salary  for 
teaching  a night  class?  - A man  ought  to  get  at  least  1-50/.  a 
year  to  be  a good  one. 

2312.  The  Government  grant  would  go  a good  way  towards 
his  salary,  would  it  not,  as  it  does  in  other  places  ? — It  should  go 
half-way,  I think.  It  depends  on  the  number  that  you  would 
have  to  in.struct. 

2313.  But  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  it  ?— Yes,  there  has 
been  an  attempt,  I applied  to  Lord  Mayo  some  1 2 months  ago 
about  it. 

2314.  {Mr.  Hamilton^  Bid  you  apply  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  ? — No. 

231.5.  {Captain  DonneUy.)  That  is  the  department  that  has  the 
wdiole  control  in  the  matter? — Yes,  at  present  they  have. 
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2316.  With  regard  to  seienoe  classes,  has  no  attempt  been  made  w.  B.  Kar, 
to  establish  a science  class  at  Belleek  1 — None  farther  than  what  -Ess- 

I have  stated.  I mentioned  the  matter  to  Lord  Mayo  12  months  ^4  g^pt  vses 

ago,  and  he  said  he  would  see  to  have  it  carried  out  as  soon  as 

possible. 

2317.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Were  you  aware  at  the  time  when  you 
say  you  applied  to  Lord  Mayo  that  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment was  the  proper  department  to  apply  to  ? — It  was  only  in  a 
casual  way,  in  conversation.  _ We  did  not  go  in  what  I may  call 
a business-like  way  about  it ; for  we  were  expecting,  from  the 
promise  which  had  been  made,  that  this  institution  would  be 
established,  and  then  we  could  carry  the  thing  out  properly. 


Friday,  25th  September  1868. 

Pkesest  : 

The  marquis  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Chaik. 
George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Colonel  Lafpan. 

Professor  Wtville  Thomson. 

Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary). 


W.  H.  Keeh,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

2318.  {Capt.  Donnelly)  In  your  evidence  yesterday  you  stated  _'l' 

that  examples  and  a small  museum  were  essential  to  the  propei'  2.)  Sept.  1868. 
working  of  a School  of  Art  ? — Certainly.  ' 

2319.  I do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  that  is 
already  jirovided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  Art  Schools.  I will  just 
read  you  the  rule  with  regard  to  grants; — “ Grants  of  73  per 
“ cent,  will  be  made  on  art-examples  selected  by  managers  and 
“ approved  by  the  department.  Schools  of  Art  are  entitled  to 
“ borrow  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  Library  ob- 
“ jects  of  decorative  art,  drawings,  prints,  books,  &c.,  for  exhibi- 
“ tion  and  for  use  as  examples,  under  the  regulations  given  at 
“ page  52.  The  department  will  also  be  guided  by  the  classifi- 
“ cation  of  schools  under  tlie  heads  named  at  page  54,  and  issue 
“ .such  works  as  maj'  be  suitable  to  be  retained  as  permanent 
“ loans  for  longer  periods  " ? — I am  aware  that  that  has  been 
carried  out  in  England.  I have  a copy  of  the  book  you  have  read' 
from.  At  Worcester  we  had  specimens  of  pottery  from  South 
Kensington. 

2320.  What  is  the  difference  with  regard  to  Ireland  — I don’t 
consider  that  the  system  in  England  is  sufficient  for  England 

u 2 
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IF.  H.  Kerr, 
Esq. 

25  Sept.  1868. 


either.  Mr.  T-Iolliiis  in  liis  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons stated  that  they  should  liave  a large  niusenm  down  at 
Stoke,  that  London  wars  too  far  for  the  artizan  to  derive  benefit 
from  collections  there.  Louis  Napoleon  is  at  present  building  a 
manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  a museum  in  connexion  with  the 
manufactory^  where  he  Avill  have  specimens  of  pottery  from  every 
country  in  the  world  for  the  workmen  to  study  from. 

2321.  Sevres  is  entirely  another  matter? — I am  aware  of  that. 

2322.  And  the  cases  are  hardly  analogous? — "Well,  I think  it 
shows  the  interest  that  the  State  takes  in  France  in  the  education 
of  the  people ; because  everything  that  is  done  there  is  done 
regardless  of  cost,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufactures  of 
France. 

2323.  I only  wished  to  draw  ymur  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
a school  of  aid  had  been  e.stablished  at  Belleek,  you  would  have 
had  full  power,  under  existing  rules,  to  have  art-examples,  75  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  which  would  have  been  paid  by’  Government ; 
and  ymu  would  also  have  been  able  to  have  loans  of  works  from 
the  South  Kensington  Museum — that  is  the  case,  is  it  not? — 
^yell,  so  it  seems  by  this  book,  we  never  made  any  application ; 
but  wdiether  or  not  we  could  have  got  it  by  an  application  I am 
not  aware.  I have  one  thing  to  complain  of  with  regard  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  that  is,  that  there  wms  not  a single  Irish 
artizau  asked  to  represent  this  country  there  by^  the  department. 

2324?.  Were  any^  artizans  asked  to  represent  England  there?— 
Certainly,  Birmingham. 

2325.  By  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — The  Science  and 
Art  Department  had,  I believe,  circulars  issued  to  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  England,  to  send  workmen  to  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion under  certain  regulations  ; and  a report  was  made  of  the  visit 
of  those  artizans,which  I read  with  great  interest. 

2326.  Are  you  sure  y’ou  are  not  thinking  of  the  Society  of  Arts? 
— The  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Department  were  joined  in  the 
matter,  and  they  worked  together. 

2327.  You  mean  that  the  Society  of  Arts  raised  a sum  of  money 
that  was  supplemented  by  Government  moneys  ?~  Yes,  exactly  so. 

2328.  And  if  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  which  is  an  analogous 
society  in  Ireland,  had  raised  a sum  of  moneys  to  send  artizans  to 
Paris,  they  would  have  had  a fair  ground  for  asking  for  the  same 
grant  ? — Well,  pardon  me  ; I believe  that  Irishmen  had  as  good 
a right  as  Englishmen  to  partake  of  that  500?.  which  was  granted 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  the  British  workmen  over  to  Paris. 

2329.  Was  it  not  granted  to  supplement  a sum  raised  by  a 
private  society?— I am  perfectly  aware  of  that. 

2330.  And  that  private  society  is  an  English  society  ? — I am 
aware  of  that. 

2331.  llow  would  the  Irish  workman  have  had  as  goodaright 
to  call  on  tliat  society  to  send  him  to  Paris  as  the  Englidi  work- 
man ? — I am  speaking  of  the  500?.  that  was  added  to  the  society's 
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funds.  I consider  timt  we  had  as  much  right  to  that  a.s  tlie 

British  workman.  ^ i ,•  

233i!.  (Professor  Huxley f Supposing  that  toe  Royal  JJubim  25  Sept.  I86s. 

Society  had  taken  the  same  course  as  the  Society  of  Arts,  have 

YOU  any  reason  to  believe  that  their  eflbrts  would  not  in  like 
manner  have  been  supplemented  ?-  Probably  so  ; but  from  past 
experience  we  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  grant  from 
the  British  Government.  , „ . , 

2333.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or 
any  analogous  body,  made  any  effort  of  the  kind?— I am  not 
aware  that  they  did,  and  that  is  one  reason  why,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I don’t  think  myself  that 
they  have  made  the  exertions  that  they  ought  to  have  done.  We 
are  e-oing  in  not  merely  for  a local  establishment  in  Dublin,  but 
for  provfding  art-education  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  making — to 
use  a Fenian  expression — the  “ head  centre  ’ in  Dublin. 

2331.  (Capt  Donoielly.)  Are  you  aware  that,  so  fiir  as  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  of  Science  and  Art  were  concerned,  the 
same  aid  was  afforded  to  all,  wdiether  in  Itngland,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  to  go  to  Paris,  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ?— 

No,  I was  not  aware  of  that. 

2S35.  You  have  not  heard  that  45  teachers  out  of  the  Science 
Schools  went  with  that  aid  from  Ireland  ?— No,  I had  not 
heard  it. 

2336.  What  broad  changes  would  you  propose  to  make  m the 
system  of  the  Science  and  Art  Schools  of  Ireland,  under  an  Irish 
Institute  ?— Well,  that  is  a subject  that  I think  it  hardly  fair  to 
ask  us  about,  because  we  intend,  if  we  get  this  carried  out,  to 
have  an  original  idea  of  our  own  brought  forward.  We  will  take 
the  best  sj^stems  that  are  adopted  in  Eugland  and  overthrow  the 
bad  ones,  and  take  in  what  we  see  good  on  the  continent. 

2337.  I mean  with  regard  to  such  broad  principles  as  this  — 
would  you  restrict  your  aid  to  supplementing  local  efforts,  or 
would  3"ou  propose  that  everything  should  be  done  b}'"  Govern- 
ment ?— Well,  I think  the  localities  should  do  something  decidedly, 
and  the  Government  in  proportion,  or  say  two  parts  to  a third. 

2338.  That  is  very  nearly  the  existing  system  in  principle,  is  it 
not  ? — No  ; taking  the  average  per-centage  raised  by  subscription 
in  England,  I believe  it  is  onl}'  seven  per  cent.  Some  districts 
hardl3^  subscribe  anything  towards  the  Schools  of  Art,  others 
subscribe  more  liberally. 

2339.  That  is  to  sa}^,  the  Government  provides  all  but  seven  per 
cent.  ■? — Nearly  so — so  I have  heard — on  an  average. 

2340.  As  I understand  you,  under  the  present  system  of  Art 
and  Science  Schools  the  Government  provides  all  but  seven  per 
cent.,  which  is  provided  bj^  voluntary  contributions  ? — So  I have 
understood,  but  I cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 

2341.  That  does  not  call  on  the  localities  to  do  much?— No, 
it  does  not  ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  the  localities  should  do 
something. 
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2312.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  or  proposal  to  make  for 
an  alteration  in  the  system  with  regard  to  the  Schools  of  Science 
and  Art  in  Ireland  ; I mean  have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  a 
change  in  the  present  system? — No;  we  intended  to  keep  these 
details  until  the  formation  of  an  Irish  Institution  should  take 
place,  because  we  would  have  certain  new  ideas  and  plans  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  Ireland  specially. 

2343.  You  cannot  state  any  of  these? — I should  prefer  not  at 
j^resent. 

2344.  (Professor  Thomson.)  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that 
you  think  the  assistance  which  the  Government  gives  to  the  local 
schools  is  at  present  too  large,  and  that  you  would  wish  to  reduce 
it?-— Well,  there  are  arguments  in  favour  of  and  against  the  point, 
as  I stated  to  Captain  Donnelly.  I believe  the  localities  might 
pay  more  than  they  have  paid.  You  cannot  do  it  by  subscrip- 
tion ; it  should  be  done  by  a rate  on  the  borough  or  on  the 
county.  You  never  will  be  certain  of  your  subscription,  for  I 
know  by  experience  in  Worcestershire  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  subscriptions. 

- -2345.  How  Avould  you  ha,ve  the  rate  levied?  — By  the 
authority  of  the  Government. 

2346.  Is  it  possible  to  levy  a rate  of  that  kind  in  this  country 
now  ? — Well,  it  might  not  do  at  fii’st. 

2347.  W ould  it  be  legal  to  do  so  at  present  ? — Oh,  no,  I believe 
not. 

2348.  Is  there  no  power  under  the  Municipal  Acts  ? — I don't 
think  there  is. 

2349.  {Col.  Laffan.)  If  the  Government  at  present  engages  to 
furnish  93  per  cent,  of  the  expense  of  establishing  Science  and 
Art  Schools,  in  wffiat  way  -would  any  alterations  you  propose 
give  increased  facilities  for  the  formation  of  these  schools  ? Surely 
that  is  sufficient,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  sum  required  ? — i 
am  not  finding  fault  with  that  point,  it  is  with  the  amount  that 
has  been  given  to  the  department,  to  Ireland  generally.  During 
the  last  two  years  there  have  been  grants  made  by  Parliament 
in  round  numbers,  about  half  a million  for  science  and  art  edu- 
cation, and  out  of  that  sum  during  the  t wo  years  on  an  average 
only  25,000^.  went  for  the  Avhole  of  Ireland.  I consider  that  that 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wants  and  claims  of  the  country. 

2350.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  are  willing  to  furnish  nine-tenths  of  the  expense? 
— Pardon  me. 

2351.  You  say  all  but  seven  per  cent.? — I have  understood 
that  the  amount  given  by  the  Department  on  an  average  is  93 
per  cent,  in  England. 

2352.  Would  not  the  same  proportion  hold  in  Ireland? — I 
suppose  so. 

2353.  Assuming  the  statement  to  be  accurate  that  the  Govern- 
ment find  nine  -tenths  of  the  funds  required  for  establishing 
Science  and  Art  Schools,  and  are  willing  to  help  in  that  way  to 
set  up  Science  and  Art  Schools  in  any  locality  that  will  provide 
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the  other  tenth,  and  if  the  English  communities  avail  themselves  W.H.  Kerr, 
laro’ely  of  that  assistance  by  subscribing  the  tenth,  calling  on  the 
Government  for  the  other  nine-tenths,  and  if  the  Irish  commu-  25  Sept.  1868. 

nities  will  not  avail  themselves  of  that  facility,  is  it  an  injustice  

on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  give  the  nine-tenths  where 
it  is  demanded,  and  to  abstain  from  giving  it  where  it  is  not 
asked  ? — I see  what  you  are  alluding  to,  that  the  Irish  have  been 
neglecting  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

2354.  (Col.  Lqffan.)  I am  merely  drawing  the  conclusion  from 
your  own  statement,  because  I am  not  quite  certain  that  the 
proportion  of  93  per  cent,  will  turn  out  to  be  accurate  ; I am  not 
giving  it  as  a statement  of  my  own. 

2355.  (Capt  Donnelly)  Are  you  aware  of  the  Free  Libraries 
Act  and  of  the  powers  that  it  gives? — No. 

2356.  Are  you  aware  that  it  allows  localities  to  rate  themselves 
for  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  ?— Goes  it  extend  to  Ireland  ? 

2357.  Is  it  not  applied  in  Dundalk?— I think  I heard  some- 
thing about  the  Dundalk  establishment. 

2358.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaughton.)  At  the  Belleek  Pottery  do  you 
use  the  felspar  and  china  clay  of  tlie  district? — We  do. 

2359.  Is  it  not  near  a place  called  Garvary  Wood  ? — Yes. 

2360.  Do  you  use  the  Norwegian  felspar  ? — At  Worcester  we 
did. 

2361.  Are  you  acquainted  with  two  kinds  of  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  felspa,r  ? — We  generally  use  the  reddish  one  that  we  get 
from  Sweden  and  Norway. 

2362.  In  the  china  clay  works  at  Garvaiy  Wood  have  you 
ever  noticed  two  kinds  of  felspar  in  your  manufactures  ? — I think 
I have,  a light  and  a dark  kind. 

2363.  Is  there  any  difference  between  them?— I think  the 
darker  one  is  the  softer  of  the  two. 

2364.  Which  do  you  consider  the  more  valuable? — I think 
the  darker. 

2365.  Are  you  aware  that  that  darker  felspar  is  identical  with 
the  valuable  felspar  that  is  used  in  Norway? — It  is. 

2366.  It  has  been  only  recently  discovered  ? — Within  these 
last  eight  or  ten  years. 

2367.  And  from  your  experience  you  consider  the  felspar 
found  at  Garvary  Wood  quite  as  good  as  the  foreign  aificle? — 

Quite  as  good  as  that  of  Sweden.  That  very  circumstance  made 
an  impression  more  strongly  on  my  mind  than  anything  else  as 
to  the  necessity  for  a constant  exhibition  of  manufactures  and  of 
the  industry  of  the  country  in  Ireland.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Dargan’s  exhibition  of  1853  that  all  this  originated.  Had  it 
not  been  for  that  exhibition  probably  we  would  not  have  had  a 
pottery  now  in  Ireland.  I was  living  in  Worcester,  and  being  an 
Irishman  I was  invited  by  Mr.  Dargan  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
assist  at  that  exhibition,  and  I said  I would  with  the  greatest 
pleasure ; and  the  gentleman  who  subsequently  became  the 
resident  partner  at  the  Belleek  works  and  myself  took  a tour 
through  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  we  could  find  out  any 
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cla)^  tliat  would  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  We 
travelled  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  I found  sufficient 
material  to  warrant  the  malving  of  an  ex]ierimeiit,  and  I believe  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  the  lir^t  man  that  ever  turned  a piece  of 
clay  into  china  in  tliis  country.  I had  tins  service  displayed  at 
the  exhibition  of  1853,  and  I was  not  satisfied  with  the  material 
alone,  but  I got  all  the  Irish  talent  I could  to  jjroduce  it.  I 
engaged  as  the  head  artist  Mr.  William  B.  Kirk,  brother  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Kirk,  the  sculptor,  and  he  produced  a service  that  I believe 
has  not  been  hitherto  excelled.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  done 
in  pottery.  He  took  the  subject  from  Shakesperes  “ Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,’’  and  the  material  for  most  of  the  service  con- 
sisted of  this  Irish  material.  In  consequence  of  that  Mr.  Bloom- 
field came  to  me  and  said  he  believed  he  had  got  materials  on  his 
property  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  pottery,  and  he  brought  me 
a specimen.  I said  I would  not  give  him  an  answer  until  I had 
the  material  tried  at  my  works  in  Worcester,  but  that  then  I 
would  let  him  know  the  result.  The  result  was  most  fixvourahle, 
and  Mr.  Bloomfield  being  an  energetic  man  determined  not  to  let 
the  material  lie  there,  but  induced  two  friends  of  mine  to  start 
the  establishment  of  the  works.  By  degi’ees  the  thing  developed 
itself ; and  we  hope  it  will  yet  be  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  the 
country.  Many  others  that  have  been  a benefit  to  the  country 
arose  from  the  same  exhibition. 

2368.  As  the  raw  materials  for  the  manufactory  at  Belleek 
you  have  the  felspars  and  the  china  clay  ? — Yes,  both. 

2369.  You  have  already  told  the  Commissioners  that  you 
consider  this  equal  to  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  felspar's  for 
the  purpose  of  your  trade  ? — Certainly. 

2370.  Do  you  export  any  of  that  felspar  to  Staffordshire  ?— 
There  is  a quantity  of  it  in  a ground  state  sent  to  Mawe  s tile 
manufactory  at  Bewdley,  and  I received  the  first  cargo  ever  sent 
from  Belleek  to  the  Worcester  vmrks.  But  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  Belleek  works  that 
there  is  not  much  space,  in  fact  there  is  not  mill  room  for 
exporting  it. 

237  J.  Is  it  ground  and  exported  in  that  form  ? — Certainly. 

2372.  Taking  advantage  of  the  water  power  of  the  place? — 
Yes  ; Mr.  Barton  of  Pettigo  has  found  on  his  property  a large 
mine,  in  fact  from  Pettigo  to  Ballyshannon  is  one  bed  of  felspar. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  of  tons  of  it. 

2373.  I suppose  you  know  that  all  these  beds  contain  felspar 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ? — Certainly. 

2371.  With  regard  to  the  china  clay  found  with  the  felspar, 
what  is  your  opinion  ?— It  has  not  been  tested  very  much  because 
it  would  be  such  an  expense.  The  clay  is  the  same  as  that  found 
in  Cornwall ; and  it  has  been  found  just  as  cheap,  in  fact  cheaper, 
wherever  clay  of  that  sort  is  required,  to  import  it  from  Cornwall 
to  Belleek,  the  same  as  they  do  to  France  and  Spain  from 
Cornwall. 
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2375.  Are  you  acquainted  with  tbe  china  clay  of  St.  Austell  in  w.H.Kerr, 
Cornwall  ? — I am. 

2376.  Are  you  aware  that  Cornwall  resembles  Fermanagh  in  25  Sept.  1868. 

not  possessing  coal  mines  ?— Indeed  I was  not  aware  of  that.  — 

2377.  Is  not  the  china  clay  of  Cornwall  mostly  exported? — 

It  is  all  exported. 

2378.  Why  should  not  the  china  clay  and  the  felspar  of 
Fermanagh  be  exported,  instead  of  establishing  potteries  there  ? 

—We  prefer  having  a manuhictory  there. 

2379.  Why  do  not  the  Cornish  people  have  manufactures  in 
Cornwall? — It  is  strange.  I was  asked  within  these  last  six 
months  by  some  friends  in  Cornwall  to  go  over  there  and  give 
them  an  idea  of  carrying  out  the  manufacture.  There  are  some 
Cornish  landed  proprietors  there  who  wanted  to  liave  the  manu- 
factory established. 

2380.  Does  it  not  take  a great  deal  of  china  clay?— It  does. 

2381.  Can  you  tell  me  roughly  how  many  tons  of  coal  go  to  a 
ton  of  china  clay  ? — I could  not  say,  but  it  is  a large  quantity. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  peat  used  now  in  firing  the  clay. 

2382.  Then  it  comes  back  to  my  former  question,  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  carry  the  raw  material  to  the  coal  or  to 
carry  the  coal  to  the  raw  material? — It  is  exactly  so. 

2383.  Do  you  think  that  the  potteries  of  Belleek  are  labouring 
under  any  peculiar  disadvantage  from  the  want  of  fuel?  They 
are  not  so  badly  ofi*  as  they  are  on  the  Thames  in  London,  because 
coal  can  be  brought  there  for  about  178.  a ton,  and  to  Bally- 
shannon  Harbour  for  12s.  6d.,  and  that  is  cheaper  than  what  it 
can  he  obtained  for  at  Worcester. 

2384<.  {Colonel  Laffan.)  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of 
labour  at  Belleek  and  at  Stafford?— The  labouring  man  con- 
nected with  the  manufactory  at  Belleek  gets  fi’om  8s.  to  9s.  a 
week,  and  in  Worcestershii'e  he  gets  from  12s.  to  14s. 

2385.  Might  not  the  comparative  cheapness  of  labour  at  Bel- 
leek, in  the  proportion  in  which  it  might  be  expected  to  continue 
after  the  manufactory  would  be  established,  serve  to  compensate 
for  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  ? — Hardly,  but  advantages  in  other 
respects  would.  We  have  splendid  water  power  instead  of  steam 
for  grinding  purposes,  and  the  raw  material  is  on  the  spot. 

2386.  We  were  speaking  just  now  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
taking  the  raw  material  to  the  coal,  or  the  reverse ; supposing 
the  difference  of  cost  to  he  against  Belleek,  might  it  not  be 
compensated  for,  perhaps  more  than  compensated,  by  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  labour? — No,  because  the  labouring 
hands  in  any  manufactory  are  not  so  much  compared  with  the 
artizan  class. 

2387.  Under  the  head  of  ‘‘  labour’’  I include  the  skilled  and  the 
unskilled  ? — That  is  what  I want  to  divide.  There  are  yardsmen 
who  merely  do  labouring  work ; but  when  we  come  to  the  skilled 
labourer  in  the  workshop  it  is  not  a penny  cheaper  than  in 
Stafford,  because  the  wages  are  all  regulated  on  the  same  principle 
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in  Staffordshire,  Worcestersliire,  the  Coalbrookdale  Worksj  and 
in  all  the  other  maniifactiuing  districts. 

2388.  Regulated  by  what? — The  manufacturers  understand 
what  they  pay  for  the  working  of  a plate,  dish,  or  mug,  and  it  is 
the  same  all  over  the  kingdom. 

2389.  In  other  manufactures,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  cloth 
and  wool,  is  it  not  considered  a great  advantage  to  establish  a 
factory  in  remote  places  where  waterpower  and  labour  are  cheap  ? 
— So  I understand. 

2390.  Would  you  in  a pottery  factory  sacrifice  that  advantage 
by  giving  the  same  wages  where  food  and  house  rent  were  cheap, 
that  you  would  in  a town  where  they  were  very  high  ? — We  have 
to  do  it,  because  they  will  move  off  to  where  they  get  higher 
wages  if  you  don’t.  A good  potter  will  get  emplo}^ed  anywhere 
he  goes  to.  I may  here  observe  that  the  standard  wages  for  a 
potter  on  an  average  is  os.  a da}’'  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  and  the  average  wages  of  the  French  potter  is  only 
2s.  Qcl.  Now,  there  is  where  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
have  a great  deal  to  do  to  keep  ahead  of  that  in  England.  That 
is  why  I consider  that  that  department  in  England  has  quite 
enough  to  do  for  England  without  trying  to  govern  the  Irish 
department.  I believe  that  the  department  in  London  have  more 
than  they  can  possibly  do  to  keep  up  to  what  is  required  in  the 
way  of  art  education  there. 

2391.  Do  you  consider  it  should  follow  as  a matter  of  course 
that  two  artizans  of  the  same  degree  of  skill  should  be  paid 
precisely  the  same  amounfi  of  wages,  though  one  might  live  in 
Belleek  very  comfortably  for  4s.  a day,  whilst  the  other  having 
to  live  in  one  of  the  large  towns  of  Staffoixlshire,  could  not  live  in 
the  same  comparative  comfort  at  a less  cost  than  6s.  a day? — I 
don’t  say  that  it  is  fair,  but  it  has  to  be  done.  I say  that  the 
man  at  Belleek  might  get  less,  for  he  pays  less  for  his  food. 

2392.  Would  not  an  artizan  consider  it  more  advantageous  to 
get  5s.  at  Belleek  than  6s.  at  Worcester  ? — Decidedly. 

2393.  Then  would  he  not  stop  with  you  if  you  gave  him  5s. 
a week  ?-— No,  he  has  certain  other  advantages  at  Stafford  that 
he  would  not  have  at  Belleek.  For  instance,  they  have  better 
houses  at  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  at  a more  moderate 
rent.  They  can  get  a house  for  1 21.  a year  at  Staffordshire,  and 
the  same  class  of  house  in  Ireland,  with  such  accommodation  as 
the  English  artizan  would  require,  would  not  be  had  under  20l. 
a year.  The  English  artizan  will  not  rough  it  the  same  way  as 
the  Irishman  will. 

2394.  I am  always  looking  to  the  future,  and  would  you  not 
by  creating  and  educating  an  artizan  class  in  these  remote 
situations  in  Ireland,  and  by  getting  your  labour  cheaper,  be  able 
to  establish  and  keep  up  manufactures  here  and  compete  with 
those  of  England? — Well,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  to  establish 
a manufactory  of  this  kind  you  require  to  bring  over  Englishmen 
to  be  tlie  heads  of  departments  in  the  workshops.  These  men 
bring  over  with  them  their  ideas  as  to  wages  and  everything 
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else  that  they  Lave  been  receiving,  and  they  all  will  expect  the 
same.  But  an  advantage  which  I believe  we  have  is  this,  that 
from  my  experience  I believe  the  Irish  boy  has  a far  quicker 
intelligence  than  the  English  boy.  He  has  more  genius  too.  . I 
have  seen  at  Belleek  work  turned  out  by  boys,  after  12  months’ 
learning,  equal  to  that  of  boys  I have  had  in  my  employment  at 
Worcester  after  four  years,  ay  five  years  ; and  the  same  way 
in  primary  education.  I have  been  a Sunday-school  teacher 
myself  in 'England,  and  I have  noted  the  thickheadedness  of  the 
English  boy  compared  with  the  Irish  boy.  I have  studied  all 
this  thing  thoroughly  with  regard  to  the  boys  in  both  countries. 

2395.  Are  you  aware  of  the  average  wages  gained  by  hands  ” 
in  Belfast,  as  compared  with  the  wages  in  Manchester? — lam 
not,  hut  I presume  they  are  about  the  same. 

2896.  Well,  then,  if  coal,  which  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
the  success  of  manufactures,  must  always  remain  dearer  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  and  if  that  disadvantage  is  not  to  be  com- 
pensated by  any  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid,  will  it 
not  follow  that  Ireland  must  always  remain  at  a disadvantage 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  any  manufacture  whatever  ? 
— Pardon  me,  there  would  be  other  advantages,  as  I stated  before, 
the  water  power  and  the  raw  material,  for  instance,  and  the 
greater  intelligence  of  the  workmen.  I consider  that  the  Ii-ish 
artizan  would  produce  a better  article,  and  therefore  he  must 
command  the  market.  You  would  naturally  prefer  to  pay  a 
shilling  for  a good  piece  of  china  to  paying  it  for  another  piece 
of  inferior  quality.  This  brings  to  rfiy  mind  something  about 
art  education  in  England.  The  finest  enamel  painter  in  Europe 
was  in  our  works  at  Worcester,  and  it  was  through  the  Schools 
of  Art  at  Stourbridge  that  his  genius  was  developed.  He  was  a 
spade-handle  maker,  and  was  bound  to  his  father.  He  took 
a fancy  to  go  into  the  drawing  school  at  Stourbridge,  and  he 
became  a thoroughly  good  draughtsman.  Being  dissatisfied  with 
his  father’s  trade  he  began  to  paint  on  glass.  He  got  employed 
in  a glass  manufactory  at  Stourbridge,  and  he  was  afterwards 
employed  by  another  manufacturer  in  Birmingham  ; but  still, 
not  being  satisfied,  and  wishing  to  go  a step  higher,  he  undertook 
painting  on  china,  and  became  to  us  and  we  en^ployed  him.  The 
other  day  I saw  an  offer  of  500Z.  made  by  my  cousin  for  one 
piece  of  that  man’s  work,  and  he  cannot  produce  it  fast  enough. 
Now  here  is  the  object  of  a museum.  The  late  General  Lygou 
lent  me  about  10,000<^.  worth  of  his  viiluable  collection  for  the 
purpose  of  our  people  studying  from  it,  and  he  also  lent  it  for  the 
Dublin  Exhibition  of  1853,  and  for  the  ceramic  court  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  This  man  to  whom  I have  alluded 
(whose  name  is  Bott)  studied  that  collection,  and  thus  arrived  at 
such  perfection  that  he  now  stands  first  in  his  art  in  Europe. 
Now  we  have  not  such  specimens  to  study  from.  In  the  same 
way  Mr.  Minton,  by  making  majolica  ware  his  forte^  came  out 
first  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1S67.  Two  months  ago  Her 
Majesty  sent  me  an  order  for  an  idea  of  her  own  to  be  produced 
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W.  H.  Kerr,  in  Belleek  pottery.  Mr.  Armstrong  and  I cogitated  liow  it  was 
Ksq.  to  be  carried  out,  as  we  have  no  museum  to  be  studied  from 
^ Jggg  down  in  Belleek ; and  the  other  day  a lady  from  the  Queen’s 

' Institute  waited  on  me  and  I told  her  I wanted  a design,  but  I 

advised  her  in  the  first  instance  to  go  into  the  Natural  History 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  where  is  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  shells,  and  in  fact  a very  creditable  museum  of  natural 
history,  beautifully  arranged.  Tlie  lady  went  there  and  saw  the 
shells,  and  yesterday  she  came  to  me  with  a most  practical  design. 
There  again  is  the  advantage  of  a museum.  When  the  intention 
was  formed  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  commemorating  the 
Exhibition  of  1853  by  the  erection  of  a permanent  building, 
I suggested  to  the  late  Hon.  G.  Hancock  that  two  wings  should 
be  put  up  there,  one  to  be  a national  gallery  and  the  other  a 
museum.  That  suggestion  has  been  carried  out  and  it  has  been 
very  useful.  I Avould  suggest,  hovrever,  that  this  museum  should 
be  transferred  to  a larger  building,  and  that  the  present  building 
should  be  made  into  a public  library.  All  the  cases  in  that 
museum  and  in  the  museum  of  industry  could  thus  be  located 
in  the  Exhibition  building,  and  their  utility  thus  secured. 

2397.  {Ca]}t.  Donnelly.)  I find  this  statement  at  page  8 of 

the  pamphlet: — “Schools  of  Art  were  also  founded  at  South 
“ Kensington,  where  the  English  artizan  could  receive  an  educa- 
“ tion  of  the  highest  class.”  What  does  that  refer  to,  is  it  to  the 
national  scholarships  and  the  students  in  training? — In  general; 
and  the  museum  there  is  a great  advantage.  {See  Ajppendix  I, 
p.  645.)  " 

2398.  The  training  school  and  the  national  scholarship's  are 
open  to  the  Irish  as  well  as  to  the  English  students  ? — Certainly; 
but  look  at  the  distance  to  be  travelled,  look  at  the  distance  the 
museum  is  from  Ireland. 

2399.  But  that  is  spoken  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  and  not  of  the 
museum  ? — Artists  attending  the  School  of  Art  there  have  also 
the  advantage  of  studying  from  nature  in  the  Kensington 
Gardens. 

2400.  Do  you  mean  that  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
opened  their  gardens  ? — Yes. 

2401.  They  are  a private  society? — I am  aware,  but  it  is  a 
great  advantage. 

2402.  Irish  students  can  win  scholarships  and  get  into  the 
training  schools  exactly  on  the  same  terras  as  English  and  Scotch  ? 
— Of  course. 

2403.  And  you  are  aware  that  many  have  done  so? — I 
believe  so. 

2404.  “ And  from  these  schools  lecturers  were  freely  suj)plied 
to  the  provinces ;”  does  that  mean  the  English  provinces  only, 
and  what  are  the  lecturers  ? The  sentence  looks  as  if  something 
was  done  for  England  which  was  not  done  for  Ireland  by  the 
South  Kensington  School  of  Art? — Taking  it  in  general  terms,  I 
say  myself  that  there  is  more  done  for  England  generally  in  that 
way  than  there  is  for  Ireland.  There  is  a certain  amount  granted 
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to  Ireland,  ■whicli,  as  I stated  before,  amounted  to  25,000?.  for 
these  last  two  years,  according  to  the  civil  estimate  books. 
There  has  been  nearly  half  a million  granted  by  Parliament  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  that  I find  that  we 
only  get  25,000?.  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  taking  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  the  other  few 
schools  that  are  throughout  Ireland. 

2405.  I make  it  34,000?.  ? — I can  only  make  it  25,000?.  I may 
be  wrong ; but  still  even  34,000?.  would  be  too  little.  I consider 
that  100,000?.  would  be  quite  little  enough. 

2406.  With  respect  to  this  particular  sentence,  are  you  aware 
of  any  lecturers  having  been  sent  specially  to  the  English  pro- 
vinces and  not  to  Ireland  ? — I am  not  aware  that  Ireland  has  not 
had  some  ; but  they  are  more  freely  sent  round  in  England  than 
they  are  here.  And  then,  again,  I have  heard  complaints  also  of 
men  wishing  to  send  their  sons  to  the  College  of  Science  to 
attend  tlie  lectures,  and  finding  the  charges  too  high,  compared 
with  what  they  were  formerly  in  the  Ro3’-al  Dublin  Societ3^  In 
fact  the  Roj'al  Dublin  Society  was  considered  to  be  of  more  use 
to  the  country  before  it  Avas  under  the  department  tlian  it  has 
been  since. 

2407.  Are  the  charges  at  the  College  of  Science  in  Ireland  as 
high  as  they  are  at  Jermyn  Sti  eet  ? — I am  not  aware.  They  are 
considered  too  high  for  this  country ; they  ought  to  be  almost 
free. 

2408.  Do  jow  mean  the  day  courses  for  the  students  -who 
enter? — The  clay  and  night.  They  should  be  much  less  than 
they  are. 

2409.  Do  you  think  tlie  day  classes  should  he  free  ? — Almost, 
I should  say,  although  not  altogether.  There  should  be  a classi- 
fication of  charges  into  day  and  night. 

2410.  Is  it  not  almost  entirely  middle-class  students  who  can 
attend  in  the  day  ? — The  charges  are  too  high  even  for  the  middle 
classes. 

2411.  Do  3’ou  think  the  middle  classes  should  be  provided  with 
education  almost  gratuitously  ? — It  should  be  lower  than  it  is. 
It  is  too  high. 

2412.  What  is  the  charge  now? — I understand  it  is  two 
guineas  a course. 

2413.  Per  annum  what  is  it? — I don’t  knoAv  reall}',  but  the 
complaint  was  made  to  me  the  other  day.  My  idea  is  this,  that 
if  Ave  had  an  enlarged  sj^^stem  of  art  education  in  this  country,  we 
would  produce  a class  of  artists  and  artizans  that,  if  the}'  could 
not  be  employed  at  home,  avouIcI  he  employed  by  manufacturers 
in  England.  Look  at  our  oAvn  trade.  All  tlm  principal  artists 
in  potting  are  French  and  German,  who  get  a much  better  educa- 
tion at  home  than  is  given  to  the  same  class  in  England.  The 
first  painter  in  Copeland’s  Avorks  is  a German.  The  head  painter 
in  Minton’s  AVorks  is  a Frenchman,  and  several  of  my  artizans 
in  Worcester  were  Frenchmen. 


W.  II.  Kerr, 
25  Sept.  1868. 
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'2414.  {The  Rev.  Br.  Haugliion?}  The  question  of  charges  is  a 
very  important  one  for  Dublin.  You  seem  to  complain  that  the 
old  free  lectures  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  have  been  done 
away  with,  and  a system  of  class  lectures  substituted  for  them, 
with  heavier  charges? — So  I understand,  yes. 

2415.  Do  you  consider  tliat  a return  to  the  free  lecture 
sj^steni  would  be  preferable  ? — Decidedly. 

2416.  Do  you  know  what  tlie  charges  in  Jermyn  Street  are  ? — 
No. 

2417.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  charges  in  the  College 
of  Science  are  as  high  as  those  of  Trinity  College? — No,  I was 
not  aware  of  that. 

241 8.  Do  you  think  that  too  liigh  a scale  to  charge  ? — 
Decidedly. 

2419.  Do  you  think  that  the  students  of  Trinity  College  are 
better  able  to  pay  fees  than  those  who  frequent  the  College  of 
Science  ? — Most  decidedly. 

2420.  The  fees  in  the  College  of  Science  ai’e,  I believe,  10^.  a 
year  for  three  years,  making  ZOl.  for  three  years’  study  ? — Yes. 

2421.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  precisely  the  charge  that 
Trinity  College  makes  for  three  years  in  the  class  for  civil  engi- 
neering ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

2422.  Are  you  aware  that  the  instruction  is  practicallj^  the 
same  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

2423.  You  consider  then  that  30?.  for  three  years’  instruction 
in  the  College  of  Science  is  too  high  ?—  Decidedly,  for  the  middle 
classes. 

2424.  Do  you  consider  that  the  scale  of  charges  made  by  an 
educational  institution  in  Dublin  should  be  drawn  up  with  refe- 
rence to  the  peculiar  -wants  of  the  locality? — Most  decidedly. 
That  is  the  practical  way  of  working  it. 

2425.  Are  you  aware  that  Trinity  College  charges  much  less 
than  Oxford  or  Cambridge? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

2426.  When  you  are  informed  that  that  is  the  case,  would  you 
say  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  two 
countries  ? — Decidedly' — that  Trinity  College  should  charge  less 
than  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

2427.  Therefore  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  scale- of  charges  at 
the  School  of  Mines,  in  Jermyn  Street,  would  require  some  modi- 
fication before  it  could  be  introduced  into  a simihir  institution  in 
Dublin  ? — Certainly.  They  can  afford  it  better  in  London  than 
we  can  in  Ireland. 

2428.  {Professor  Huxley)  Don’t  you  think  it  possible  that 
those  who  fixed  the  scale  of  fees  at  the  School  of  Science  may 
have  been  actuated  by  the  supposition  that  if  they  fixed  their 
fees  much  lower  than  those  of  'i'rinity  College,  or  other  teaching 
bodies,  there  would  be  an  outcry  on  the  part  of  those  bodies  that  the 
Government  was  underselling  them  ? — They  might  do  so  ; but 
at  the  same  time  the  College  of  Science  is  offering  no  advantage 
to  the  class  that  want  it ; for  the  class  that  will  not  go  or  cannot 
affoi'd  to  go  to  Trinity  College,  Avould  go  to  the  College  of 
Science. 
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2429.  You  perceive  the  difficulty  would  be  that  you  would 
have  a double  scale  of  fees  ? — Yes  ; but  in  a case  analogous  to 
that,  the  drawing  ma,sters  in  various  towns  in  England  were 
jealous  of  the  low  charges  made  by  the  schools  of  design  for  pupils 
that  went  in  there.  We  altered  our  plans  in  that  respect,  being, 
I believe,  at  liberty  from  the  department  to  do  so,  and  drew  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  middle  class  and  the  artizan  class 
by  charging  the  former  more  than  we  did  the  latter  for  the 
instruction  given  to  them. 

2430.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  adopt  a similar  principle  in 
the  College  of  Science,  that  is  to  saj^,  on  evidence  being  produced 
that  a young  person  was  the  son  of  an  artizan,  would  you  let 
him  in  for  half  fees  ? — I would,  decidedly. 

2431.  (Professor  Thomson.)  You  complain  of  the  fees  in  the 
College  of  Science  being  too  high.  May  I ask  you  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  functions  of  the  College  of  Science  ; for  what  class 
and  for  what  purposes  do  you  consider  that  the  instruction  is 
given  there  ? — I should  say  it  ought  to  be  chiefly  for  the  artizan 
class. 

2432.  Then  supposing  one  of  the  artizan  class  to  Inave  attended 
the  College  of  Science  throughout  its  classes,  what  practical 
advantage  would  there  be  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  course  which 
he  would  not  have  had  if  he  had  not  attended  the  College  ? — 
What  employment  would  he  get  ? 

2433.  Yes  ; what  kind  of  employment  would  be  open  to  him  ? 
— If  he  could  not  get  employment  here  he  would  be  better  able 
to  fill  the  avocation  that  he  intended  to  follow  in  England,  or 
Scotland,  or  America,  or  wherever  he  should  go. 

2434.  What  Idnd  of  appointment  would  you  expect  him  to  get 
after  having  passed  through  a three  years’  course  at  the  College 
of  Science? — Well,  I should  ,say  that  a man  going  through  the 
course  at  the  College  of  Science  would  make,  in  our  business,  for 
instance,  a good  colour  maker,  machinist,  or  any  other  branch  of 
it  that  science  is  a necessary  adjunct  of,  and  there  are  various 
departments  which  require  such  knowledge,  or  he  would  make  a 
good  engineer,  and  various  other  things. 

_ 24.35.  Then  would  you  expect  him  to  take  tlie  place  of  snper- 
mtendent,  or  foreman,  or  something  of  that  kind  ?— He  would 
gradually  have  to  get  up  in  the  business  to  the  position  of 
foreman.  He  must  begin  as  an  apprentice. 

2436  And  you  would  have  him  for  three  years  studying  at 
the  College  of  Science,  and  then  you  would  let  him  .start  as  an 
aiiprentice  in  his  business  ?— No  ; I would  have  him  as  an 
apiirentice  at  the  same  time.  I should  say  it  would  be  much 
better  for  him  to  be  bound  at  the  time  he  would  be  receiving  his 
course  of  instruction. 

_ 24<37._  I am  speaking  now  of  the  regular  course,  involviuo-  daiiv 
instruction  m the  College  of  Science?— Oh,  that  is  of  theliidier 
classes.^  lie  artizan  class  could  not  attend  in  the  day.  ^ 

2438  IJien  what  would  he  the  opening  for  men  of  that  higher 
class  . Well,  at  present,  I believe  most  of  them  go  abroad,  most 
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of  those  that  have  studied  there,  I helieve  they  generally  can't 
get  employment  at  home. 

2439.  Then  you  don’t  know  that  there  is  any  opening  at  home 
for  men  who  have  had  that  particular  kind  of  instruction  ? — Well, 
I have  not  inquired  into  that,  but  that  is  the  object  of  our  creating 
employment  at  home.  That  is  why  we  are  now  seeking  for  an  exhi- 
bition of  manufactures  in  order  to  show  wdiat  the  country  can  do, 
in  order  to  show  what  inoi’e  can  be  done  in  it.  I have  stated  one 
branch  of  industry  which  vvould  not  have  been  in  the  country  but 
for  Dargaii’s  Exhibition. 

2440.  {Capt.  Donnelly.)  How  could  an  artizan  attend  the 
College  of  Science  during  the  day? — I don’t  assume  that  the 
artizan  class  could  do  so.  They  must  attend  at  night. 

2441.  Hnless  supported  by  a scholarship? — They  could  not  do 
so  even  in  that  case  in  the  day.  The  student  would  have  to  give 
up  his  proper  business  if  he  were  to  do  so. 

2442.  Are  you  aware  that  the  College  of  Science  supports  a 
number  of  scholarships  ? — I am. 

2443.  (Professor  Thomson.)  ^Yould  you  consider  it  a good 
thing  for  a lad  not  to  commence  his  apprentieesliip,  in  your  busi- 
ness, for  instance,  till  he  would  be  of  the  age  he  should  have 
attained  when  at  the  end  of  his  course  of  instruction  in  science? 
— Oh,  I think  he  would  be  too  old  at  that  time.  He  should 
begin  at  14  to  learn  his  trade,  and  begin  his  course  of  lectures  at 
the  same.  time. 

2444.  But  then  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  the  lad  can  go 
on  with  his  apprenticeship  and  with  his  course  of  study  at  the 
same  time  ? — Yes,  he  can  if  there  are  night  lectures. 

244.5.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  regular  courses  in  the  College 
of  Science  which  go  on  during  the  day  are  of  no  use  to  the  axtizau 
class  ? — No,  I should  say  decidedly  not. 

2440.  And  that  in  fact  it  would  be  a disadvantage  to  jiersons 
of  the  artizan  class  to  spend  three  years  at  the  College  of  Science 
instead  of  being  apprenticed  to  their  trade  ? — Decidedly  ; they 
would  be  getting  too  old  for  apprenticeship.  We  don’t  consider 
that  a boy  should  begin  later  than  14,  but  not  younger  than 
that. 

2447.  Then  you  consider  that  the  night  classes  are  the 
most  impoi'tant  classes  in  the  College  ? — Decidedly  for  the 
artizan  class.  Then  there  is  a lower  class  of  shopkeepers  in 
places  like  Dublin  who  cannot  afford  to  send  their  sons  to  Trinity 
College,  but  who  could  avail  themselves  of  the  day  course  in  the 
College  of  Science,  and  who  could  pajq  not  so  much  as  2-3/.  for 
three  years,  but  something  like  two  guineas  a year,  which  I think 
would  be  ample. 

2448.  Then  you  consider  that  for  the  artizan  class  the  fees 
.should  be  extremely  low  ? — Extremely  low,  not  above  a guinea 
a year  for  the  artizan,  and  two  guineas  for  the  higher  class,  in 
the  daytime. 
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2449.  {Ccvpt.  Donnelly)  Are  you  aware  that  if  a student  does 
well  in  a science  school  and  gets  a medal  he  has  a free  admission 
to  the  College  of  Science  ? — No,  I was  not  aware  of  that. 

2450.  In  this  pamphlet,  again,  I see  it  stated  that  ‘‘  in  1852 

through  Mr.  Minton's  influence  the  Government  were  induced 

“ to  purchase,  at  a cost  of  12,000/^.,  the  celebrated  majolica 
“ collection? — Yes. 

2451.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  it  was  not  purchased  in 
1852  by  the  Government,  but  by  a body  of  private  gentlemen  ? — 
I am  aware  that  in  1861  I was  called  on  by  Mr.  Minton  to  use 
my  Influence  with  the  Government  to  have  it  purchased. 

2452.  It  is  stated  in  the  pamphlet  that  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Government  in  1852? — It  may  have  been  a year  or  two 
later. 

2453.  It  was  then  purchased  by  the  Manchester  Exhibition 
committee? — There  may  be  a mistake  in  the  date  there ; but  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Government,  for  Mr.  Minton  asked  me  to 
use  my  influence  with  the  Conservative  Government  at  the  time. 

2454.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Manchester  Exhibition  committee 
in  1857  purchased  it  from  a body  of  private  gentlemen  ? — I heard 
something  about  its  being  purchased  before  the  Government  got 
it.  It  belongs  to  Kensington. 

2455.  It  was  not  by  Mr.  Minton's  influence  that  it  was 
chased? — Mr.  Minton  did  exert  himself  to  have  it  purchased. 

2456.  It  was  not  purchased  by  the  Government  until  after 
Mr.  Minton’s  death,  was  it  ? — I don’t  know  whether  it  was  pur- 
chased until  after  his  death  or  not,  but  I know  that  previous  to 
his  death  he  was  anxious  that  the  Government  should  have  it, 
and  that  it  should  not  go  out  of  the  country. 

2457.  Allusion  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  page  19  to  the  Blacas 
collection?— Yes. 

2458.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  it  was  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum  and  not  by  the  South  Kensington  department  ? 
— I am  perfectly  aware  it  was  ; and  we  complain  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  buying  that  almost  by  tele- 
graph, where  he  hesitated  to  purchase  the  Exhibition  building  for 
a great  national  purpose  in  Ireland  for  the  same  sum. 

2459.  The  whole  of  this  pamphlet  appears  to  be  ■written  with 
a view  to  showing  that  the  Kensington  department  have  not  been 
acting  fairly  with  regard  to  Irish  industry  and  art ; do  you  think 
it  fair  to  state  in  it  that  the  Blacas  collection  was  purchased 
by  the  Kensington  department  when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum? — It  was  not  alone  the  department  in  South 
Kensington  that  we  were  complaining  of,  but  the  Government. 

2460.  Do  you  think  it  fair,  when  the  collection  was  purchased 
by  the  British  Museum,  to  say  that  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Kensington  department? — It  was  a mistake,  an  error.  \Ve  did 
not  intend  to  lay  any  more  blame  on  the  depai’tment  in  Kensington 
than  on  the  Government.  But,  as  I stated  a few  minutes  ago,  I 
believe  the  department  in  London  have  quite  as  much  as  they 

22679.  X 
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W,  H.  Kerr,  can  do  for  England  alone,  without  undertaking  to  provide  for 
Ireland. 

j5  gj.pt.  1868  24(>1,  {Professor  Huxley.)  There  is  a further  paragraph,  and  I 

' ask  you  whether  it  does  not  seem  a strange  statement : “ This 

“ collection  was  bought  in  this  unprecedented  manner  on  the 
“ responsibility  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
“ English  manufactures.”  Is  it  in  any  sense  true  that  the  Blaeas 
collection  was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  English 
manufactures  ? — It  would  to  a certain  extent  encourage  it  by 
men  going  to  the  British  Museum  and  seeing  the  collection,  and 
thus  gaining  any  benefit  that  was  to  be  derived  from  it.  That 
is  what  is  alluded  to, 

2462.  Th.at  may  be,  no  doubt,  to  a certain  extent,  butit  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  persons  may  occasionally  take  advantage  of  a 
collection  of  that  kind,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  it  was 
bought,  as  this  paragraph  does,  for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
couraging English  manufactures,  because  the  context  here  implies 
that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  English  manufactures  as 
contrasted  with  Irish  ? — Well,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  they  think 
very  little  of  Ireland ; they  only  think  it  a secondary  country  to 
England.  That  is  from  my  experience  while  living  there. 

2463.  But  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  prejudices 

the  minds  of  those  not  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  leads 
them  to  suspect  that  this  was  a direct  encouragement  to  English 
manufactures  and  nothing  else.  Is  that  a fair  view  of  the  case  ? 
— We  considered  it  fair  on  this  ground,  that  Ireland  being  left  as 
it  is  wanting  various  manufactures,  that  should  have  been  done 
by  the  Government 

2464.  Pardon  me.  Can  it  be  more  truly  said  that  the  Blaeas 

collection,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a collection  of  jewels  and 
antiques  of  various  kinds,  was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging English  manufactures  than  it  would  be  to  say  that 
Mr.  Layard  brought  over  his  Assyrian  collection  to  encourage 
them  ? — We  look  on  it  this  way 

2465.  Will  you  give  me  a direct  answer  to  the  question? 

The  way  I look  upon  it,  and  the  way  Mr.  Mereker  would 

look  on  it  and  the  Irish  public  generally 

2466.  I ask  for  a direct  answer  to  my  question  ? — We  think 
that  it  is  a fair  way  to  put  it,  from  our  experience  of  what  has 
been  done  for  the  English  and  for  us. 

2467.  But  the  statemenkis  surely  directly  inaccurate,  and  how 
can  a directly  inaccurate  statement  be  fair  ? — How  does  the  Irish 
artizan  get  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

^2468.  Ho  the  English  manufacturers  directly  get  the  benefit  of 
^ifty  Englishmen  visit  London  for  one  Irishman. 
The  latter  cannot  afford  it.  If  an  English  silversmith  visits  the 
British  Museum  he  gets  the  benefit  of  that  collection. 

2469.  The  statement  is  not  that  the  English  artizan  may  take 
more  advantage  of  the  collection  than  others,  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment bought  it  with  that  express  intention.  Is  that  in  any  sense 
true  ? Oh,  as  to  intentions,  I really  don’t  know  what  the  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought  then,  or  whether  he  thought  of 
Ireland  or  not.  If  I knew  Mi*.  Disraeli's  mind  at  that  time  I 
would  be  able  to  give  an  answer.* 

2470.  {Go^'pt  Donnelly)  The  pamphlet  states,  “ A sum  of 
“ 50,000^.  was  voted  for  expenses  in  conijexion  with  the  Paris 

Exhibition  and  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Kensington.” 
Was  not  the  vote  in  connexion  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  for 
imperial  purposes,  and  not  for  Kensington  specially  ? — ^Well, 
imperial. 

2471.  Ireland  is  included  in  that  vote,  is  it  not  ? — As  I stated 
before,  there  was  not  an  invitation  given  to  a single  Irish  workman. 
We  have  people  connected  with  the  linen  trade  in  Belfast  and 
the  poplin  trade  in  Dublin,  and  no  communication  was  made  to 
them.  The  Society  of  Arts  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  that,  and 
so  had  the  department  at  South  Kensington  to  do  with  it. 

2472.  Were  not  articles  exhibited  by  Irish  manufacturers  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  ? — Yes,  there  were. 

2473.  And  was  not  the  proportionate  cost  of  that  exhibition 
paid  out  of  the  50,000?.  ? — Certainly. 

2474.  Then  it  was  for  imperial  purposes,  and  not  specially  for 
Kensington? — Well,  of  course,  it  was  intended  for  imperial 
purposes. 

2475.  (Professor  Thomson)  Was  not  the  juror  sent  from 
Eugland  on  the  linen  jury  a Belfast  man? — I am  not  aware  to 
the  contrary. 

2470.  (Capt.  Donnelly)  It  is  stated  that  the  last  vote  of 

Parliament  for  such  purposes  is  15,000?.  for  the  purchase  for 
“ Kensington  of  articles  from  the  Paris  Exhibition  T — Yes. 

2477.  That  would  look  as  if  Kensington  were  allowed  to  pur- 
chase to  the  extent  of  15,000?.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  it 
was  only  in  so  far  as  the  funds  were  saved  out  of  other  votes  that 
they  were  spent  on  those  purchases  ? — We  understood  that  it  was 
in  addition.  Mind,  that  although  we  laid  these  matters  down 
there,  we  have  no  objection  to  Kensington  getting  that  outlay. 
It  was  very  judicious ; but  we  don’t  derive  in  Ireland  the  benefit 
that  we  ought  from  it,  and  therefore  we  want  a museum  here 
analogous  to  that  at  South  Kensington,  not  on  so  great  a scale, 
for  Ireland  does  not  need  so  large  a one,  but  on  a scale  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  country.  I consider  that  we  have  not  got 
tliat. 

2478.  Then  it  is  stated  that  loans  were  made  from  South 

Kensington  to  Ireland  from  time  to  time,  but  all  such  loans 

were  made  in  the  scantiest  manner,  and  in  an  illiberal  spirit  ?” 

— Quite  right. 


* (2Voie  hy  witness.')  In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  18th  Febniarj*  1867, 
on  the  pm-chase  of  the  Blacas  collection,  Mr.  Disraeli  describes  it  as  a collection  of 
the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  works  of  ancient  art.  And  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  “ Now 
I own  I cannot  see  how  the  country  can  be  beneficially  employed  if  not  in  the  ac- 
‘ quisition  of  ireasures  of  this  nature,  which  are  not  only  a perpetual  and  unfailing 
‘ source  of  delight  to  multitudes  of  cultivated  persons,  but  which  are  likewise  a most 
“ ■powerful  instrument  of  practical  education  for  the  people.’’ — See  Hansard’s  Debates, 
1867,  vol.  185,  3rd  series,  page  491. 

X 2 


W.  H.  Kerr^ 
Esq. 

25  Sept.  1868. 
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2479.  "Was  the  spirit  more  illiberal  in  the  Irish  than  in  the 
English  loans  ? — So  I understand  from  Mr.  Parkinson. 

2480.  You  don’t  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I know  it 
from  my  own  knowledge  in  this  wa}^  that  when  Mr.  Dargan’s 
exhibition  was  held  here,  and  also  tlie  last  exhibition,  and  the  one 
immediately  preceding  it,  a collection  from  South  Kensington 
was  sought  for,  and  there  was  about  as  much  sent  as  any  private 
individual  in  this  country  could  send. 

2481.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  applying 
for  a loan  ? — No  ; we  expect  it,  that  paternal  care  would  have 
been  shown  by  the  department  in  London  towards  Dublin,  which 
is  not  a provincial  town,  but  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  that  it 
should  have  as  much  attention  paid  to  it  as  any  city  or  provincial 
town  in  England  would  have.  I have  seen  a very  fair  collection 
of  pottery  and  other  things  sent  down,  even  without  application, 
to  Worcester. 

2482.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  application  for  a loan  having 
been  refused  ? — Mr.  Parkinson  told  me  more  than  once  that  he 
made  application  to  Mr.  Cole,  in  London,  for  things  for  exhibi- 
tion in  Dublin,  and  he  said  that  he  spent  more  time  about  it 
than  what  he  got  over  fi'om  Kensington  was  worth. 

2483.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  exhibited 
from  South  Kensington  ? — Very  little.  I saw  it  myself,  and  it 
was  not  really  worth  sending. 

2484.  How  many  pictures  were  there  ? — I could  not  say.  The 
collection  from  South  Kensington  was  principally  in  one  room.* 

2485.  The  next  paragraph  says,  “ As  a further  instance  of  the 
“ illiberal  spirit  in  which  Irish  institutions  of  this  nature  are 
“ dealt  with,  we  may  instance  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
“ which  has  received  grants  of  10,000Z.  in  all,  dealt  out  by  piece- 
“ meal,  1,5007  at  a time,  while  one  institution  in  Edinburgh,  of 
“ a like  kind,  got  in  a single  public  grant  40,0007  ?” — So  we 
heard. 

248G.  Are  you  aware  of  what  the  last  year’s  vote  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  ? — Oh,  it  has  been  increased,  I 
know. 

2487.  But  at  the  very  time  this  was  written  are  you  aware 
of  what  the  vote  standing  in  the  estimates  was? — Not  exactly 
8,0007 

2488.  Yes,  and  this  looks  as  if  it  had  got  only  10,0007  ia 
all  ? — W e were  alluding  to  former  grants.  I hardly  think  the 
estimates  which  granted  them  that  was  written. 

2489.  What  was  it  the  year  before  ? — I forget  exactly. 

2490.  What  year  did  this  refer  to? — It  must  have  been  the 
year  before.  Does  not  the  pamphlet  allude  to  an  increased  grant 
to  that  institution  ? 

2491.  I do  not  know.  On  the  face  of  this  it  would  appear  as 
if  Edinburgh  got  40,0007,  while  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
only  got  10,0007,  which  had  been  given  piecemeal  ? — It  was  only 


* See  Appendix  N.,  pp.  602  and  663. 
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within  the  last  two  years  that  they  increased  in  any  respect,  in  a 
respectable  degree,  the  grant  to  the  College  of  Science,  which  was 
called  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

2492.  When  you  say  ‘'respectable”  what  do  you  mean? — 
During  the  two  years  before  that  grant  was  made  it  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  low— miserably  low  ; and  then  it  was  raised 
some  thousands, 

2493.  Has  it  been  less  than  5,OOOZ.  during  the  last  five  years? 
— I think  it  has.  Mind,  that  that  Museum  of  Industry  was  not 
for  Dublin  alone,  but  was  intended  as  a central  establishment  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland. 

2494.  Do  you  know  whether  the  grant  was  less  than  5,000^. 
during  the  period  I have  mentioned? — I could  not  say  without 
reference  to  books  ; but  it  has  been  very  much  increased  within 
the  last  two  years. 

2495.  {Frofessor  Huxley.)  The  implication  is,  that  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  in  existence 
it  did  not  receive  more  than  10,000^.? — No,  I think  not. 

249G.  Is  not  that  the  clear  meaning  of  the  paragraph  ? — That 
was  towards  the  building  and  the  fitting  up  of  it. 

2497.  “ We  may  instance  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  which 
“ has  received  a grant  of  10,000^.  in  all,  which  was  dealt  out 
“ piecemeal?” — That  does  not  allude  to  the  annual  salaries. 
Neither  did  we  allude  to  the  salaries  in  the  amount  of  the  grant 
made  to  Edinburgh,  for  that  was  for  the  building. 

2498.  (The  Chairman.)  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a Museum 
of  Industry  established  in  Edinburgh  ? — I am,  and  it  is  a very 
good  one.  I was  in  it  when  it  was  first  commencing. 

2499.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  such  a 
museum  in  Dublin? — Decidedly. 

2500.  {Capt.  Donnelly,  handing  a hooh  to  witness^  State 
what  the  estimates  are  for  1864  and  1865? — For  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  including  provincial  lecturers,  a gross  sum  of 
5,000?. 

2501.  Is  not  that  a good  deal  above  1,500?. — But,  as  I said 
before,  that  does  not  allude  to  salaries  ; it  simply  alludes  to  the 
enlargement  and  fitting  up  of  the  museum. 

2502.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaughton.)  You  mean  to  say  that,  com- 
paring the  Edinburgh  Museum  and  the  Dublin  Museum,  both 
intended  fo]-  the  same  purposes,  the  sum  granted  to  Dublin  is  a 
great  deal  smaller  than  that  granted  to  Edinburgh? — Certainly. 

2503.  And  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  grant  should  have 
been  larger  in  this  city  than  in  Edinburgh  ? — Certainly  it  ought. 

2504.  {Oapt  Donnelly?)  But  is  it  fair,  when  you  take  only 
one  museum  in  Dublin,  in  which  city  there  have  been  several 
museums  of  different  kinds,  built  with  the  public  money,  to 
compare  that  museum  with  Edinburgh,  in  which  there  is  only 
one  museum  ? — But,  taking  all  the  museums  in  Dublin  together*, 
the  money  expended  on  tiiera  by  Government  is  not  at  all 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

2505.  But  has  not  more  than  40,000?.  been  spent  on  museums 
in  Dublin  by  the  Government? — I doubt  it.  I am  fully  con- 
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vinced  there  has  not.  We  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  did  not  absolutely  receive  more  than  10,000?. 

2506.  At  page  24  it  is  stated  that  120,000?.  was  voted  by 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  a site,  and  some  additional 
buildiogs.  Does  that  refer  to  South  Kensington? — Yes. 

2507.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  voted? — It  was  for  a loan 
for  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  building,  when  Mr.  Cole  wanted  to 
get  the  Exhibition  building  purchased  by  Parliament  in  1862. 

2508.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ground  was  purciiased  for  the 
South  ICensington  Museum  ? — Yes. 

2509.  Are  you  sure  it  was  purchased  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum? — So  we  understood.  So  it  says  in  the  votes.  In  1862 
Mr.  Cole  proposed  that  the  Exhibition  building  should  be 
purchased. 

2510.  Mow,  are  you  sure  it  was  not  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum  ? — No,  I never  heard  a word  about  the  British  Museum. 

2511.  (^Professor  Huxley.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  grant  to 
which  reference  appears  to  be  made  in  this  statement  was 
not  for  the  purchase  of  an  additional  site  for  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  but  for  the  site  of  a portion  of  the  British 
Museum? — No,  I was  not  aware  of  what  you  state.  I am  very 
glad  to  have  the  correction  made. 

2512.  Admitting  that  there  has  been  an  error  in  the  statement, 
are  you  still  of  opinion  that  all  these  great  grants  of  public 
money,  for  whatever  purpose,  should  have  their  representatives 
in  Ireland  ? — Certainly. 

2513.  (Colonel  Laffan.)  In  advocating  the  establishment  of  a 
great  Irish  Institute,  do  you  consider  it  a sine  qua  non  that  it 
should  be  founded  on  the  site  you  have  pointed  out,  namely,  the 
Winter  Palace  ? — I don’t  see  anything  more  suitable,  and  that 
is  the  opinion  of  not  a few  individuals  but  of  the  citizens 
genei’ally,  and  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  as  petitions  from  nearly 
every  town  in  Ireland  show.  You  have  already  heard  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  James  Yokes  Mackey  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
others  on  the  point ; and  I may  say  that  there  are  only  a very  few 
persons  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  that  site.  I am  sorry  to  say 
there  are  a few  architects  who  would  like  to  be  putting  up 
fresh  buildings,  who  may  differ  from  that  opinion,  although  they 
would  have  ample  opportunity  for  putting  up  additional  buildings 
there,  and  thus  of  displaying  their  talents.  Another  great  point 
about  it  is,  that  it  would  be  ready  at  once  to  be  operated  on.  I 
wish  to  correct  a statement  I made  yesterday.  I was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Commissioners  here  were  to  select  the  site. 
Mr.  Yereker  afterwards  told  me  that  was  not  the  case  ; that  the 
Commissioners  were  taking  evidence  on  the  consolidation  of  the 
various  societies,  and  would  merely  submit  their  report  as  to  that 
and  other  matters,  but  that  the  site  was  to  be  decided  on  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  citizens.  That  wish  has  been 
pronounced  in  frivour  of  the  Exhibition  Palace. 

2514.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  a sufficient  amount  of  space 
could  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society's 
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premises,  woulcl  the  site  at  the  Exhibition  Palace  be  superior  in  W.  B.  Kerr, 
convenience  to  that  ? — Most  decidedly  superior. 

2515.  In  what  way? — In  not  having  so  many  houses  about  25Sept.l868. 

it.  There  is  a free  open  space  there  of  15  or  16  acres,  whereas  — — 

the  premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  I presume  cover  only 

from  four  to  five  acres,  to  which  not  more  than  one  or  two  more 
can  be  added. 

2516.  Which  would  be  the  most  central? — The  Exhibition 
Palace  is  nearer  to  the  Liberties  in  which  the  artizan  classes  live 
than  Kildare  Street. 

2517.  In  what  direction  is  Dublin  principally  extending  of  late 
years  ? — In  the  direction  of  Rathmines,  and  towards  the  south  of 
the  city. 

251 8.  Then  that  tends  to  make  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing the  future  centre  of  Dublin? — Decidedly.  I wish  to  mention 
another  advantage  wliich  the  Exhibition  site  possesses  over  that 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ; having  a larger  space  of  ground  it 
would  enable  you  to  have  a botanic  garden  on  a small  scale  for 
art-students  to  study  from  nature,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
having  to  bring  flowers  from  the  Glasnevin  gardens.  The  horti- 
cultural gardens  at  Kensington  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  study 
by  the  art-students  there.  Flowers  culled  by  a gardener  will  not 
inspire  an  artist ; they  should  select  for  themselves.  In  that  way 
the  genius  and  taste  of  the  student  is  shown.  The  mode  of  growth 
of  the  plant  is  as  important  to  the  decorative  ai'tisb  as  the  mere 
form  of  its  flower  or  leaf,  and  in  the  Exhibition  building  site  you 
would  have  the  advantage  of  a botanic  garden  adjacent  to  the 
drawing  school. 

2519.  However,  though  you  consider  that  the  site  of  the  Exhi- 
bition building  affords  the  very  best  position  in  Dublin  for  the 
formation  of  an  Art  Institute,  would  jmu  be  of  opinion  that,  even 
if  owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances  it  was  considered  unde- 
sirable to  select  that  site,  or  if  that  site  was  unobtainable,  it 
would  still  be  desirable  to  establish  such  an  institute  in  Dublin 
on  the  best  other  site  that  could  be  procured  ? — Decidedly  it 
would  be  desirable  there  should  be  such  an  institute  in  Dublin  on 
some  site  or  other  ; but  in  my  opinion  the  Exhibition  building 
is  the  best  site  for  the  purpose. 

2520.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  select  that  site,  if  pos- 
sible ? — Yes  ; another  reason  is,  that  on  that  site  you  have  the 
building  already  erected,  whereas  on  another  site  it  would  take 
three,  four,  or  perhaps  five  years  before  it  was  built,  and  thus  so 
much  time  would  be  lost. 

2521.  {Pr.ofessor  Huxley)  You  have  heard  that  Stephen’s 
Green  has  been  suggested  as  a good  site? — Yes,  so  I have 
heard. 

2522.  The  area  afforded  there  is  larger,  is  it  not,  than  that  of 
the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition  building? — I am  really  not  aware 
what  the  area  of  Stephen’s  Green  is,  but  I am  satisfied  it  would 
be  highly  objectionable.  It  is  one  of  the  great  lungs  of  Dublin, 
and  if  it  was  built  upon  we  would  have  four  streets  running 
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''^■H.Kerr,  anglewise  round  tlie  Green,  -wliicb  would  be  very  objectionable. 

Professor  Cameron  will  give  you  evidence  on  that  point.  In  the 
25  Sept.  18CS.  next  place  I do  not  think  you  would  get  the  site  at  all  ; I think 
— the  corporation  would  not  grant  it. 

252.3.  I do  not  understand  the  objection  you  made  as  to  four 
streets  running  anglewise  ? — ^There  are  four  streets,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  Green ; if  jmu  2uit  a building  on  the  Green  you  would 
have  notliing  but  streets. 

2524.  I understand  the  area  of  Steplien’s  Green  is  23  acres  ; 
how  much  ground  do  you  estimate  that  the  building  would 
cover  ? — I could  not  exactly  say ; it  would  take  a considerable 
space. 

2525.  The  Exhibition  building  I think  covers  four  acres  2 — It 
does. 

2526.  Would  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  a building  larger 
than  the  Exhibition  building? — Well,  it  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tended ; it  is  not  sufficiently  large  yet  for  all  the  purposes  we 
hope  to  have  carried  out. 

2527.  Suppose  you  say  eight  acres  for  the  site  of  the  jiroposed 
institute,  would  not  that  be  sufficient  in  your  ojiiniou  2 — Ye.s, 
eight  acres  would. 

2528.  Eight  acres  out  of  23,  would  not  that  leave  tolerably 
broad  streets  ? — They  would  be  tolerably  broad,  but  it  would,  in 
my  ojjinion,  injure  the  health  of  the  citj',  as  Professor  Cameron 
will  give  you  evidence,  for  it  is  one  of  the  great  lungs  of  Dublin, 
and  I feel  convinced  the  inhabitants  of  Stephen’s  Gi-een  would 
opjjose  anything  of  the  land,  and  I know  the  corporation  would 
also  oppose  it. 

2529.  (The  Rev.  Rr.  RfoMgltton)  Would  the  corporation  opjiose 
it  if  they  were  secured  their  head  rent  ? — They  would. 

2530.  Some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  before 
us  have  informed  us  that  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  building  is 
particularly  desirable  in  consequence  of  the  fresh  air  that  comes 
down  from  the  Dublin  mountains  to  it  2 — Yes,  decidedly. 

2531.  Does  that  fresh  air  extend  as  far  as  Stephen’s  Green 
from  the  mountains  ? — I think  it  is  stopped  by  the  row  of  houses 
at  Sir  A.  Guinness’s  side  of  the  Green  ; that  stops  the  air  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  Step>hen’s  Green  certainly  does  get  beneht 
by  it. 

2532.  Put  if  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  building  is  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  an  institute,  as  soon  as  the  improvement  of  the 
city  and  the  fact  of  the  institute  being  there  induces  people  to 
build  beyond  it,  would  not  those  buildings  stop  the  fresh  air 
coming  to  the  institute? — Well,  they  would,  of  course. 

2533.  So  that  the  advantage  would  be  only  temporary  ? — Yes, 
but  that  is  not  very  likely  owing  to  the  fine  space  of  ground 
around  the  Exhibition  as  gardens  connected  with  it.  I may 
state  also  (which  Mr.  Yereker  wishes  me  to  add.)  that  the  peti- 
tion which  Avas  sent  in,  in  favour  of  the  Poyal  Irish  Institute, 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  rvas  one  of  the  most  influ- 
entially and  largely  signed  documents  that  ever  came  into  the 
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Castle.  The  directors  of  every  hank  in  Ireland  signed  it,  every 
merchant  of  importance  in  Dublin  signed  it — knowing  the  vast 
advantage  such  an  institution  would  be  to  the  country  in  general  j 
and  the  largest  deputation  that  ever  went  on  any  Irish  matter 
waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheciuer  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  the  institute. 


Lord  Talbot  de  M.^lahide  examined. 

SoSI.  (The  Chairman.)  You  are  president  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  ? — Yes. 

2535.  What  are  the  objects  of  that  in,stitution  ? — The  promotion 
of  science  in  all  its  branches,  the  promotion  of  polite  literature, 
and  the  study  of  history  and  antiquities. 

2536.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  I believe  two  of  those  objects— 
the  scientific  and  the  historical — have  practically  sujierseded  the 
third,  or  literary  department  ? — Yes. 

2537.  Practically  the  expenditure  of  money  takes  place 
principally  in  connexion  with  the  archaeological  and  the  scientific 
branches  of  the  Academy? — Yes. 

2538.  Please  inform  the  Commission  what  expenditures  are 
made  in  connexion  with  the  scientific  branch  of  the  Academy  ? — ■ 
The  principal  expenditure  is  incurred  in  printing  the  papers 
which  are  read  before  the  meetings  of  the  Academy. 

2539.  I believe  scientific  researches  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy  ? — Yes. 

2540.  Such  as  meteorological  and  tidal  investigations  ?— Yes. 

2541.  In  the  archaeological  branch  of  the  Academy  the  money 
is  expended,  I suppose,  partly  in  publishing  transactions  ? — Ye,s, 
and  partly  on  the  museum. 

2542.  Partly  in  keeping  up  the  museum  ? — Yes. 

2543.  Do  you  think  the  Academy,  from  your  knowledge  of  it 
and  its  present  resources,  has  been  able  to  Iceep  up  efficiently  all 
those  branches  ?— Certainly  not,  until  the  additional  grant  was 
given  by  the  Government. 

2544.  How  long  has  the  Academy  enjoyed  the  additional  grant  ? 
— Only  since  the  last  estimates. 

2545.  In  fact  you  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  enjoy  it? 

Hardly. 

2546.  The  libraiy  of  the  Academy,  I presume,  is  also  a source 
of  expenditiue  ? — A very  considerable  source. 

2547.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Academy  that  their  library  should 
have  any  special  object  or  character  ?— I believe  it  is.  As  far  as 
I understand  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Academy,  I believe 
they  would  wish  it  to  be  confined  to  science,  history,  and 
antiquities  ; but  of  course  it  ought  to  contain  a collection  of  classic 
authors.  One  very  important  object  of  the  library  is  that  of 
collecting  all  the  books  relating  to  Irish  history,  Irish  topography 
and  Irish  museums. 

2548.  If  the  libraiy  were  to  contain  such  a wide  range  of 
books  as  you  speak  of,  would  there  not  be  a risk  of  interfering 


W.  H.  Kerr,. 
Esq. 

25  Sept  1868. 
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with  other  libraries— I mean  by  an  umieoessary  collection  of 
books  on  certain  subjects  when  such  collections  already  existed  ? 

■ — Certainly  there  might. 

2549.  I suppose  one  object  of  the  library  of  the  Academy 
would  be  the  collection  of  the  transactions  of  scientific  societies  ? 
— Yes,  that  would  be  one  of  its  specialities. 

2550.  You  think  by  devoting  itself  to  the  collection  of  the 
transactions  of  societies,  Irish  books,  and  manuscripts,  it  would 
have  a speciality  which  would  make  it  a public  library  worthy  of 
public  recognition  1 — Y es. 

2551.  I believe  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  the  library  is 
very  small  ? — Yery  small  indeed. 

2552.  You  are  acquainted  of  course  with  the  salaries  of  your 
treasurer,  librarian,  and  other  officers,  that  they  are  very  small? 
— Yes,  they  are  merely  nominal. 

2553.  AYould  you  consider  the  substitution  of  paid,  really  paid, 
officers,  a paid  librarian  and  curator  of  the  museum,  for  those 
honorary  officers  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Academy  or  not? 
— That  is  a (Question  on  which  I could  not  undertake  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Academy,  but  if  you  ask  my  own  private  opinion  I 
should  certainly  say  it  would  be  desirable. 

2554.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  deficiency  of  money  under 
which  the  Academy  labours  is  felt  in  its  library  department  and 
in  its  museum  department  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  also  the  question 
of  the  staff, — the  general  staff  of  officers. 

2555.  You  refer  to  the  general  staff,  independent  of  the  library 
and  museum  ? — Yes,  I mean  for  the  maintenance  of  the  house, 
and  attending  to  those  different  departments,  I mean  the 
subordinate  officers. 

2556.  Then  in  fact  the  question  of  salaries,  both  for  the  chiefs 
of  the  library  and  museum  and  their  assistants,  is  an  important 
one  in  your  opinion  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Academy  ? — Certainly. 

2557.  Do  you  consider  the  A cademy  premises  sufficiently  large 
for  the  objects  it  has  in  view  ? — I should  say  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  we  could  enlarge  them. 

2558.  The  premises  are  shut  in  on  one  side  by  the  lord  mayor's  ? 
— Yes. 

2559.  And  on  the  other  the  Academy  is  shut  in  by  the  church- 
yard and  by  the  public  road  ? — Exactly,  and  every  now  and  then 
we  have  a threat  from  the  corporation  that  they  will  close  the 
windows  on  one  side  of  our  house. 

2560.  There  is  therefore  no  power  of  extension  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Academy  ? — 1 should  think  not. 

2561.  The  Academy,  I believe,  has  always  exercised,  to  the 
extent  of  its  power,  a fostering  care  over  other  scientific  societies  ? 
— Y es. 

2562.  There  was  formerly  I believe  a society  called  the  Kirwan 
Society  of  Natural  History  under  the  wing  of  the  Academy  ? — I 
have  heard  so. 

2663.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Dublin  has  received  permission  from  the  Academy,  renewed  year 
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year,  to  use  its  premises  for  their  meetings  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  that,  but  I know  several  societies  have  had  that  privilege. 

2564.  I believe  the  Celtic  Society  also  enjoys  the  privilege? — 
Yesj  the  Celtic  Society  I know  have  it. 

2565.  And  from  time  to  time  the  Academy  has  given  the  use 
of  its  rooms  to  those  societies? — Yes. 

2566.  The  Commission  asked  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Irish 
Academy  to  nominate  some  person  to  make  a statement  on  their 
behalf ; have  you  any  statement  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  Academy 
as  distinguished  from  your  own  opinions  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that 
I have.  The  Academy  does  not  come  before  the  Commission 
making  any  demand. 

2567.  They  merely  tender  your  lordship  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  any  information  the  Commission  may  require  ? — Yes,  to 
answer  any  questions  and  give  any  explanations  in  our  power. 

2568.  It  is  your  opinion,  as  I understand,  that  increased 
accommodation  in  the  way  of  space,  and  increased  power  of 
spending  money  on  the  library,  museum,  and  transactions  would 
be  of  great  advantage  ? — It  would  be  highly  desirable. 

2569.  Bid  the  council  of  the  Academy  ever  receive  proposals 
from  a body  calling  itself  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  to  amalga- 
mate it  ancl  other  bodies  in  Bublin  into  a new  institution? — I 
am  not  aware. 

2570.  To  transfer  the  Academy  and  museum  to  another  place 
and  amalgamate  the  Academy  with  other  bodies? — lam  nob 
aware. 

2571.  No  such  proposal  came  before  the  Academy? — Not  that 
lam  aware  of. 

2572.  How  do  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
of  the  members  of  the  Academy  such  a proposal  would  be  relished 
by  them  ? — As  I said  before,  I cannot  answer  for  the  members, 
but  my  own  opinion  would  be  opposed  to  it  ; and  I have  no 
doubt  a considerable  proportion  of  the  members  would  be 
against  it. 

2573.  You  think  a chartered  body  like  the  Academy  would 
like  to  be  consulted  before  it  was  disposed  of  in  that  manner  ? — 
I am  not  in  favour  of  public  bodies  being  too  thin  skinned  if 
there  is  any  decided  advantage  to  be  gained,  but  there  is  a 
courtesy  \yhich  is  usually  observed  in  such  matters. 

2574.  It  was  stated  before  this  Commission  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  that  he  would  like  to  act  towards  the  institutions  of 
Bublin,  including  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  part  of  Napoleon, 
to  level  all  to  the  ground  and  build  one  fine  institute  on  their 
ruins  ; would  that  be  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  Academy, 
do  you  think  ? — I should  think  not. 

2575.  Then  in  any  suggestions  or  alterations  proposed,  would 
you  from  your  knowledge  of  tlie  Academy  consider  it  an  essential 
thing  that  the  rights,  the  indej)endence,  and  present  position  of 
the  Academy  should  be  preserved  and  respected  ? — Those  are  my 
own  feelings. 


Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide. 

25  Sept  1868. 
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* 2576.  The  Academy  has  I believe  devoted  a portion  of  its 

increased  grant  for  special  aid  to  promote  scientific  researches? 

25  Sept.  1868.  — YeS. 

2577.  The  sum  allocated  for  that  purpose  is  200Z.  ? — It  is. 

2578.  Do  you  consider  that  likely  to  lead  to  useful  results?— 
I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

2579.  Trom  what  your  lordship  has  stated  I gather  that  the 
different  branches  of  the  Academy  being  crippled  for  tvant  of 
funds  have  rather  interfered  with  each  other ; that  the  money 
at  its  disposal  not  being  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  a sort  of 
antagonism  between  the  scientific  and  archaeological  depart- 
ments arose  from  the  deficiency  ? — Yes,  I think  that  has  occurred 
in  the  printing  department. 

2580.  Where  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy  was 
not  sufficient  to  print  all  that  was  wanted,  a choice  had  to  be 
made  between  papers  of  a scientific  and  those  of  a historical  or 
antiquarian  character  ? — Y es.  Might  I be  permitted  to  add  that 
in  addition  to  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  publish  the 
papers  which  are  read  at  our  meetings,  there  is  a feeling  in  the 
Academy,  which  I entertain  also,  that  the  Academy  has  been 
very  much  injured  by  the  fact  of  the  papers  not  being  published 
within  a reasonable  time  after  being  delivered.  It  has  been 
very  injurious  to  the  scientific  character  of  the  Academy,  not 
having  the  means  of  publishing  its  papers  as  other  societies  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing. 

2581.  That,  I presume,  has  tended  to  prevent  papers  coming 
to  the  Academy,  the  want  of  speedy  publicity  ? — Exactly. 

2582.  And  the  cause  of  that  is  want  of  funds? — Yes. 

2583.  Your  lordship  is  of  course  aware  that  many  distinguished 
men,  like  Brinkley,  Hamilton,  Lloyd,  and  McCullagh,  published 
nearly  aU  their  scientific  papers  through  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy? 
—Yes. 

2584.  And  none,  or  at  least  very  few,  elsewhere? — Yes. 

2585.  Do  you  think  such  a state  of  things  likely  to  continue 
in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  that  with  the  facilities  for 
intercourse  with  London  which  now  exist  distinguished  Irishmen 
will  continue  to  publish  all  their  scientific  researches  in  the 
transactions  of  a local  academy  like  that  of  Dublin,  and  not 
forward  them  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  Linneau  Society,  and 
other  centres  of  greater  publicity  which  are  open  to  them  now  so 
much  more  than  in  former  times  ? — Certainly  that  -would  have 
its  effect,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  if  there  was  a means 
of  publishing  regularly  all  papers  sent  to  us  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Academy  we  would  have  a much  larger  supply  of  valuable 
papers  ; and  I think  also  that  from  the  improved  means  of  com- 
munication, and  the  system  of  interchange  of  their  papers  w’hich 
prevails  between  different  societies,  it  would  practically  be  almost 
the  same  thing  their  being  published  in  Dublin  and  in  London. 

2586.  Are  you  aware  there  are  persons  of  great  scientific 
eminence  living  in  Dublin  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their 
papers  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  have  never  sent  a 
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single  paper  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ? — I was  not  aware  of  Lord  Talbot  de 
that,  MalaUde. 

2387.  There  are  such  cases.  Do  you  think  if  facilities  for 
increased  publication  were  given  such  persons  would  send  to  the  ° ^ ' ’ 

Academy,  if  not  the  whole  of  their  publications,  at  least  a portion 
of  them  ? — I should  hope  so. 

2588.  You  consider  assistance  towards  publishing  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  would  stimulate  Irishmen  of  eminence  to 
publish  in  it? — No  doubt  of  it. 

2589.  And  that  increased  grants  of  money  to  the  museum 
and  Library  would  tend  to  do  away  with  the  antagonism  that 
arises  from  want  of  funds  between  different  departments  of  the 
Academy  ? — There  has  not  been  any  antagonism  except  from  the 
one  special  cause. 

2590.  Yes,  the  antagonism  arose  as  I have  said  ; the  antiqua- 
rian department  no  doubt  sympathised  with  the  scientific,  and 
inee  versa ; but  wdien  it  comes  to  a question  of  dividing  an  insuffi- 
cient sum  between  them  then  of  course  the  best  friends  would 
fall  out? — Yes. 

2591.  Our  former  grant,  when  I was  connected  with  the 
council  of  the  Academy,  was  5007  a year  ? — Yes. 

2592.  And  that,  you  have  mentioned,  has  been  recently 
increased  ? — Yes,  to  1,5007,  and  we  also  get  some  assistance  from 
the  Board  of  Works  in  repairs  and  buildings. 

2393,  Which  we  formerly  did  not  get? — No. 

2594.  In  the  granting  of  that  1,5007  to  the  Academy^  is  it 
allocated  by  the  Treasury  to  particular  uses  ? — It  is. 

2695.  Could  you  mention  to  the  Commission  ivhat  that  allo- 
cation con.sists  in  ? — Yes.  (Refers  to  the  estimates  and  reads.) 

259G.  Do  you  think  that  this  gi'ant  of  1,5007  and  aid  from  the 
Board  of  Works  which  the  Academy  now  receives  is  sufficient  for 
carrying  out  its  functions? — Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  say  what  is 
sufficient,  because  the  richer  we  were  the  more  we  should  extend 
our  operations  ; but  if  we  had  such  assistance  as  would  enable  us 
to  place  our  museum  and  premises  in  respectable  order,  and  to 
place  all  our  specimens  in  their  cases  as  they  ought  to  be,  we 
would  consider  we  would  get  on  very  well  with  the  increased 
grant. 

2597.  Then  I gather  that  you  consider  the  additional  grant 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  scientific  research,  but  that 
some  additional  lielp  would  be  required  to  make  the  museum 
what  you  would  like  to  see  it  ? — Yes. 

2598.  Do  you  consider  the  museum  is  in  a state  you  would 
like  to  see  it  in  ? — Certainly  not.  In  fact  our  council  have  been 
for  months  endeavouring  to  introduce  a better  state  of  things.  A 
valuable  collection  of  Irish  pamphlets  was  presented  to  us  by  the 
trustees  of  Mr.  Halliday,  and  these  having  to  be  depo.sited  on  the 
premises  of  the  Academy  we  were  obliged  to  make  arrangements 
to  receive  them,  and  accordingly  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the 
Academy  has  been  added  to  the  room  in  which  the  antiquities 
were  formerly  deposited,  and  partially  fitted  up  under  the  diree- 
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Board  of  Works  ; but  after  some  time  they  appeared 

[ to  have  struck  work,  and  things  have  been  left  for  months  in  a 

25  Sept.  1868.  most  unsatisfactory  state,  so  that  this  room  cannot  be  used,  and  a 
great  portion  of  our  collection  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  public. 

2599.  I observe  in  the  allocation  of  200i.  for  the  promotion  of 
scientific  researches  the  preparation  of  scientific  reports  on  the 
Irish  tides  is  mentioned.  Has  any  portion  of  that  200Z.  been 
applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  Irish  tides  ?— Not  that  I am 
aware  of 

2600.  Are  you  aware  that  before  this  money  was  granted  the 
whole  discussion  of  the  Irish  tides  had  been  completed  at  the 
cost  of  private  persons  ? — I know  very  considerable  research  was 
made,  but  I was  not  aware  whether  it  was  completed.  I believe 
you  were  yourself  engaged  in  that  undertaking. 

2601.  I gave  the  labour,  but  other  persons  gave  the  money? — ■ 
I was  not  aware  where  the  funds  came  from. 

2602.  I would  not  like  it  to  go  forth  that  the  investigation 
of  the  Irish  tides  was  in  an  imperfect  state? — I believe  this  esti- 
mate is  in  accordance  with  a resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  investigate  these  matters,  and 
they  reported  that  those  sums  were  required  for  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  Academy,  but  it  was  only  this  year  we  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  grant. 

2603.  {Professor  Huxley)  That  sum  of  200Z.  is  a special 
grant  for  those  particular  purposes  ? — The  200i.  a year  is  a grant 
for  general  scientific  objects  ; those  are  merely  given  as  instances 
of  the  kind  of  objects  to  which  it  may  be  devoted.  As  I under- 
stand the  grant,  it  was  to  be  a continuous  gi-ant  to  be  applied  to 
different  scientific  objects  according  as  occasion  may  arise. 

2604.  So  that  in  future  1,500^.  will  be  granted  annually,  and 
the  council  of  the  Academy  will  have  the  allocation  of  it  ?-^Yes, 
the  detailed  allocation  of  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Academy ; 
they  are  confined  within  certain  limits,  but  within  those  limits 
of  course  the  details  of  the  allocation  will  be  determined  hv 
them. 

2605.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  under- 
take an  extensive  investigation  oij  sajq  the  granites  of  Ireland, 
has  the  council  the  power  of  applying  such  portion  of  the  money 
as  it  may  see  fit  to  that  purpose  ? — I should  conceive  so. 

2606.  {The  Rev,  Dr,  Heiugliton)  I should  like  to  ask  what  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  council  to  make  known  to  the  public 
that  they  had  200^.  to  give  for  the  promotion  of  scientifie 
reseai  ches  ? Well,  I am  not  aware.  It  is  not  very  long  since  we 
ourselves  got  intimation  that  the  money  would  be  at  our  disposal, 
and  I don  t think  the  Academy  has  received  the  money  yet. 

2607.  {Professor  Pluxhy)  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  for  some 
years  the  Imperial  Government  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a 
body  called  the  “ Government  Grant  Committee  ” a sum  of  1,0001 
yea,rly  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  investigation  ?— Yes,  I 
believe  so. 
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2608.  That  Government  Grant  Committee  is  comprised  ex 
officio,  perhaps  you  may  he  aware,  of  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  addition  a number  of  persons  outside 
the  council,  leading  scientific  men  who  are  elected  into  the 
general  administrative  body,  and  called  the  “ Government  Grant 
Committee.”  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  this  committee  has 
power  to  allot  its  expenditure  as  it  pleases,  and  if  any  person 
makes  an  application  to  it  stating  he  wishes  to  make  a parti- 
cular research,  and  that  he  requires  a grant  (say  lOW.)  for  the 
purpose,  the  committee  is  empowered  to  make  that  grant  to  him. 
Do  you  consider  the  2001.  which  you  get  for  “ preparation  of 
scientific  reports”  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  to  deal  with  in  the  same  way  as  the  Government  Grant 
Committee  deals  with  its  grant  ? — I should  think  it  an  analogous 
case. 

2609.  Would  you  consider  that  the  council  had  power  to 
allocate  a larger  sum  than  that  for  scientific  research  ? — Do  you 
mean  larger  than  the  200?,  ? 

2610.  Yes  ? — I should  conceive  not. 

2611.  You  consider  this  2001.  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Academy  for  scientific  investigation,  in  the  same  way  as 
1,000?.  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  Grant  Com- 
mittee?.— I should  conceive  so. 

2612.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  funds  administered  by 
the  Government  Grant  Committee  are  quite  as  open  to  Irishmen 
as  to  any  other  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  ? — I should  conceive  so. 

2613.  Hence  if  any  gentleman  connected  with  the  Academy 
wished  to  obtain  means  for  carrying  on  expensive  scientific 
researches,  he  has  simply  to  make  an  application  to  the  committee 
sitting  in  London,  and  that  committee  would  undoubtedly  give 
a grant  to  him  quite  as  readily  as  to  anybody  else  ? — I suppose  so. 

2614.  Hence  we  may  regard  this  sum  of  200?.  as  a sum 
specially  given  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  Government  over 
and  above  the  1,000?.  ? — Yes. 

2616.  For  example,  the  position  of  affairs  would  be  this — that 
while  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  (so  far  as  I know)  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  receives  no  special  fund,  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  has  the  advantage  of  a grant  of  200?.  to  this 
object  ? — Yes. 

2616.  Could  your  lordship  say,  as  president  of  the  Academy, 
whether  it  is  generally  understood  by  the  members  of  the 
Acadenay  that  the  Government  Grant  Committee  is  always  ready 

to  consider  any  proposal  they  might  make  on  this  subject? 

I am  not  aware. 

2617.  Do  you  not  think  it  very  desirable  that  a knowledge  of 

this  circum-stance  should  be  brought  home  to  every  scientific 
man  in  Ireland,  as  it  has  been  brought  home  to  those  in  England 
and  Scotland  ?— Certainly.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  make  a 
suggestion,^  I think  the  committee  should  send  circulars  to  the 
different  scientific  bodies.  That  would  be  the  best  wav  of  e-ivinff 
it  publicity.  ° ° 


Lord  Talbot  do 
Malahide. 

25  Sept.  1868. 
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2618.  I understood  your  lordship  to  express — but  whether  as 
president  of  the  Academy  or  in  your  private  capacity  I did  not 
precisely  understand — a great  objection  to  anything  like  a con- 
solidation of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  with  other  bodies,  in  the 
sense  of  an  interference  with  the  rights  and  independence  of  the 
Academy  ? — I am  not  authorized  on  tliis  subject  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Academy,  but  in  my  own  individual  capacity  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  that  opinion,  and  I believe  the 
same  feeling  is  entertained  by  a great  many  members  of  the 
Academy. 

2619.  Does  that  objection  apply  to  the  mere  lodgment  of  the 
Academy  in  the  same  building,  or  in  a building  adjacent  to  that 
occupied  by  other  bodies?  You  are  doubtless  aware  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  lately  provided  very  handsome  accommo- 
dation not  only  for  the  Royal  Society  but  for  other  societies  in 
London,  on  the  site  of  Burlington  House,  adjacent  to  the  London 
University  and  the  Royal  Academy;  do  you  consider  there 
would  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
to  a similar  arrangement  being  made  here  ? — I should  not  object 
to  it. 

2620.  Supposing  the  removal  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
from  its  present  premises  to  a place  in  some  common  building 
or  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose,  would  your  lordship 
object  to  the  removal  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
to  that  building? — I should  not. 

2621.  You  would  consider  it  necessary  that  the  removal  of 
the  museum  should  accompany  the  transfer  of  the  Academy 
itself  ? — I would  ; but  I wish  to  add  that  if  the  Academy  was 
moved,  I would  consider  it  necessary  that  they  should  improve 
their  position  by  removing  to  a better  house,  and  one  perfectly 
safe  and  fire-proof. 

2622.  The  present  building  is  not  fire-proof? — I understand  it 
is  not  entirely  so. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D.,  examined. 

2623.  {To  the  Chairman.)  I am  instructed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  of  Trinity  College,  who  is  unable  to  attend  in  person,  to 
hand  in  this  printed  document  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mission, containing  his  views  in  regard  to  some  matters  in 
connexion  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy : — • 

It  is  proposed  that  a National  Mirseum  of  Irish  Antiquities  and  Historical 
Monuments  be  established  in  Dublin,  under  the  control  of  the  Government  and 
supported  by  a public  grant.  The  museum  to  be  divided  into  two  departments 
— one  of  Antiquities,  properly  so  called  ; the  other  of  the  larger  historical  and 
ethnological  monuments. 

I. 

1 . The  department  of  Irish  antiquities  shall  be  in  connexion  with,  and  in 
continuation  of,  the  existing  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  shall 
continue  to  be  the  property  of  the  Academy ; and  shall  be  considered  as 
deposited  in  the  national  museum,  under  such  conditions  as  the  Academy  and 
the  Government  shall  agree  upon. 
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2.  Other  bodies  and  corporations,  and  private  persons  or  collectors,  may 
deposit  particular  objects  or  collections  of  antiquities,  on  loan,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  they  may  agree  upon  with  the  Government. 

3.  All  future  purchases  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  a parliamentary  grant,  made 
for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  the  property  of  the  nation. 

4.  A competent  person  shall  he  appointed  director  or  curator  of  the 
museum,  with  a sufficient  number  of  assistants  or  clei’ks  to  catalogue  the 
museum,  to  insure  its  security,  and  exhibit  it  to  students,  artists,  and  to  the 
public  or  visitors.  The  salaries  of  these  officers  to  be  paid  out  of  a parlia- 
mentary grant,  and  the  appointment  of  them  to  be  in  the  Government. 

5.  As  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  house  is  at  present  the  property  of 
Government,  there  is  the  less  difficulty  in  carrying  the  proposed  arrangement 
into  effect. 

6.  Under  this  arrangement  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  of  any  very  great 
interest  to  Irish  archreology  would  be  lost,  and  the  danger  of  valuable 
antiquities  being  taken  odt  of  Ireland,  or  locked  up  from  the  public  in  private 
collections,  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

7.  Casts,  electrotypes,  and  other  facsimiles  of  remarkable  objects  might  be 
exchanged  with  other  museums  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  and 
given  to  those  who  had  deposited  the  originals  in  the  museum. 

The  members  of  the  Academy  for  many  years  past  have  liberally  subscribed 
from  their  own  private  means  for  the  purchase  of  any  object  of  remarkable 
interest  that  was  offered  for  sale.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a national 
museum  should  in  this  way  be  acquired  and  supported,  nor  is  the  small  grant 
made  for  the  general  objects  of  the  Academy  nearly  sufficient  for  carrying  into 
effect  everything  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  preservation  and  study  of  our 
national  antiquities.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  form  such  a 
collection,  as  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  domestic  life, 
civil  and  military  customs,  and  political  institutions  of  the  ancient  Irish  tribes. 

Hitherto  the  museum  of  the  Academy  has  been  under  the  management  and 
care  of  the  council,  and  particularly  of  the  committee  of  antiquities.  But 
the  constitution  of  those  bodies  peculiarly  unfits  them  to  be  the  practical  care- 
takers of  the  museum,  which  has  now  outgrown  their  guardianship.  The 
council  consists  for  the  most  part  of  professional  men,  who  cannot  possibly 
devote  their  time  to  the  museum ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  under 
present  arrangements,  the  museum  is  scarcely  safe.  There  is  no  official 
curator,  no  individual  responsibility.  Moreover  it  must  be  said  that  the 
members  of  the  council  are  neither  bound  under  the  charter  to  take  that  res- 
ponsibility upon  themselves,  nor  are  they  competent  to  do  so.  Their  proper 
business  is  to  read  the  papers  referred  to  them,  and  to  recommend  them  for 
publication,  or  otherwise,  according  as  they  may  conscientiously  believe  that 
they  will  redound,  or  otherwise,  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  Academy. 

To  arrange  and  classify  such  a collection  requires  more  skill  and  knowledge 
of  archaeological  science  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  an  e.\act  classifica- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  museum.  No  individual  member 
of  the  council  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  himself  so  fully  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  museum  as  to  be  able  to  detect  any  losses,  if  such 
should  occur,  and  nothing  would  now  be  easier,  in  the  absence  of  all  official 
superintendence,  than  to  abstract  valuable  objects  without  fear  of  detection. 

The  true  remedy  is  that  which  has  been  suggested.  That  the  museum  be 
made  a Government  institution,  supported  by. a national  grant;  that  a com- 
petent director,  with  sufficient  assistants,  be  appointed,  who  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  public  for  the  safety  and  proper  management  of 
the  museum ; and  that  he  be  granted  such  a salary  and  such  a social  position 
as  will  enable  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  office. 

II. 

The  second  department  of  the  Museum  shall  be  devoted  to  the  larger  his- 
torical and  ethnological  monuments,  and  might  be  perhaps  more  fitly  con- 
nected with  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

] . Stone  monuments  which  are  likely  to  be  destroyed,  or  are  now  in  jjrocess 
of  being  destroyed  (such  as  the  inscribed  tombstones  in  Clonmacnois  and  other 
grave-yards)  might  be  removed  (if  possible)  to  Dublin,  with  the  consent  of  the 
landowner  and  other  authorities,  under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

22679.  Y 
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0 Models  on  a reduced  scale  miglit  lie  made  (as  hi  the  museum  of  St,  Ger- 
main’s  near  Paris)  of  castles,  ancient  churches,  round  towers,  crosses, 
cairns,  sejiulchral  mounds,  Ogham  stones,  and  other  megalithic  monuments 

incapable  of  being  removed  to  Dublin.  , i ,,,  , 

3 Models  of  similar  monuments  might  be  procured  from  bngland,  W ales, 
Scotland  Brittany,  Denmark,  &c.  And  these  models,  when  thus  brought 
together  would  undoubtedly  throw  much  light  on  the  pre-historic  annals  of 
all  these  countries,  and  on  the  original  object  and  use  of  monuments  which 
have  never  been  hithei'to  fully  explained. 

4.  The  curator  or  director  of  the  museum  shall  correspond  with  other 
museums  in  Great  Britaip  and  on  the  continent,  with  a view  to  obtain  an 
interchange  of  models,  casts,  drawings,  or  facsimiles  of  Celtic  objects  fotind 
elsewhere  or  of  such  objects  as  may  illustrate  Celtic  ethnology.  Many  such 
objects  are  found  in  Asia,  in  India,  and  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  and  among  the  native  tribes  of  America. 


Lord  Tai.eot  de  Malahide  fm  thei'  examined. 

2623.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Do  you  approve  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  document  which  has  been  handed  to  the 
Commission  by  Dr.  Todd,  namely,  that  the  Academy  museum 
should  be  enlarged  into  a national  museum  of  antiquities,  in 
which  the  Academy  and  other  owners  might  deposit  valuable 
archseological  treasures  for  public  use  ? — I should  not  approve  of 
a proposal  which  should  withdraw  the  museum  from  the  control 
of  the  Academy. 

2621.  Might  not  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  be 
deposited  in  such  a national  archaeological  museum  on  such  terms 
as  would  leave  the  Academy  full  control  over  its  own  portion  of 
such  collection?— Then  there  would  be  an  impossibility  of  en- 
larging the  museum  of  the  Academy ; they  would  be  deposited 
there  in  bulk,  merely  as  portion  of  a larger  museum. 

2625.  Might  not  such  an  arrangement  be  made  as  would  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Academy  over  its  own  portion  of 
the  collection  by  allocating  a certain  space  to  the  Academy,  and 
giving  it  power  to  grow  within  that  space  1 — It  would  be  possible ; 
at  the  same  time  it  would  do  away  with  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  Academy.  The  Academy  is  proud,  and  justly  so, 
of  its  museum,  which  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  has 
claimed  so  much  public  support,  and  has  enlisted  I think  a good 
deal  of  public  sympathy.  I think  if  the  Academy  was  divested 
of  all  connexion  with  the  national  museum,  except  as  a depositor, 
it  would  be  viewed  unfavourably  by  the  members  of  the 
Academy  and  by  the  public,  and  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  Academy. 

2626.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  several  public  bodies  in 
Dublin,  Trinity  College,  for  example,  which  possess  small  collec- 
tions of  valuable  objects  ? — Yes,  they  have  some  very  valuable 
objects. 

2627.  Yery  valuable  collections,  but  small? — Yes. 

2628.  Do  you  consider  it  good  for  strangers  coming  to  Dublin, 
and  the  public  generally,  to  be  obliged  to  visit  a large  number 
of  places,  to  have  to  go  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  see  one 
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set  of  objects,  then  to  Trinity  College,  and  perhaps  then  to  Lord  Talbot  de 
the  Catholic  University,  to  see  another  set  of  objects? — It  is  MalaUde. 


inconvenient. 

2629.  If  the  founding  of  a general  collection  like  that  which 
Ur.  Todd  contemplates,  in  which  the  Academy’s  museum  would 
form,  of  course,  the  largest  and  most  interesting  portion,  if  that 
was  followed  by  the  deposit,  on  the  part  of  Trinity  College  and 
other  public  bodies,  of  their  treasures,  Avould  not  the  public  be 
benefited  by  such  an  arrangement? — I think  it  would  be  a very 
desirable  thing  to  have  those  objects  more  concentrated,  and  I do 
not  see  why  those  bodies  should  object  to  the  small  collections 
which  they  have  being  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  Academy ; 
the  Academy,  on  the  other  hand,  might  give  something  in 
exchange,  which  would  prove  mutually  advantageous.  There  is 
a considerable  collection  of  ethnological  objects  in  the  Academy 
which  might  be  very  well  exchanged. 

2630.  (The  Chairman.)  Suppose  this  new  museum  were  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  Academy,  and  that  the  collections  of 
the  other  public  bodies  were  added  to  the  Academy  museum, 
would  there  be  any  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  ? — Part  of 
the  scheme,  which  I am  sure  many  members  of  the  Academy 
would  object  to,  would  be  the  placing  the  appointment  of  the 
curator  of  the  museum  in  the  Government. 

2631.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Might  not  the  appointment  of 
the  curator  be  made  a matter  of  arrangement.  Might  not  the 
Academy  be  allowed  to  appoint  the  curator  ? — If  the  Academy 
were  allowed  to  appoint  the  curator  it  would  be  a very  different 
thing. 

2632.  You  are  aware  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  appoint  the  curator  of  their  natural  history  museum, 
who  is  paid  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art? — Yes. 

2633.  Might  not  a similar  arrangement  be  made  by  which  the 
Academy  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  curator  of  this 
archseological  museum  ? — I think  so. 

2634<.  Your  objection  to  this  plan  of  Dr.  Todd’s  would  be 
greatly  les.sened,  if  not  altogether  removed,  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment?— That  was  my  principal  objection.  As  I understand  the 
proposition  now,  I do  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

2635.  {The  Chairman^)  Might  not  another  objection  be  re- 
moved in  case  the  museum  was  adjacent  to  the  house  in  which  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  held  its  meetings? — Yes,  that  would  be 
an  advantage. 


25  Sept.  1868. 


2636.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughtovi)  Or  better  still,  if  it  w’-as  on 
the  same  premises  ? — Certainly.  As  I stated  before,  I attach  a 
great  deal  of  importance  to  that  fact,  to  the  museum  being  in 
the  same  building  with  the  Academy;  and  if  it  was  so  arranged 
that  the  museum  should  be  in  the  same  house,  and  if  we  were  not 
put  on  a different  footing  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
curator  (and  regulations  that  the  members  of  the  Academy  would 
feel  opposed  to),  I think  the  scheme  itself  would  be  a very 
good  one. 


Y 2 
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2637.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Your  lordship’s  great  object 
is,  that  in  the  first  place  the  property  of  the  Academy  in  its  mu- 
seum should  be  maintainecl,  and  secondly,  that  the  care  of  the 
museum  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Academy,  so  that  it 
should  still  be  in  the  strictest  sense  the  Academy  museum  ? — 
That  is  my  object. 

2638.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  You  think  the  Academy 
should  have  the  appointment  of  the  curator  ? — Yes. 

2639.  The  Academy  itself  contributing  the  major  part  of  the 
collection  ? —Certainly. 

2640.  Your  lordship  is  aware  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
has  already  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy  certain 
arclueological  objects,  relKuning  the  ownership  of  them?  Yes. 

2641.  And  vice  versa,  that  the  Academy  has  deposited  certain 
objects  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  retaining  the  ownership? 
—Yes. 

2642.  You  see  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  public  bodies  or 
private  persons  depositing  objects  in  a national  museum  in  that 
way  ? — I see  no  objection. 

2643.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  I believe,  is  a very  old  member  of 
the  Academy  ? — V ery. 

2644.  And  of  the  council  ? — Yes,  he  is  one  of  the  oldest,  I 
think. 

2645.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Academy  ? — He  has. 

2646.  And  also  has  sat  on  the  Committee  of  Antiquities  ?— 
Yes. 

2647.  He  is,  therefore,  I presume,  well  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  both  of  the  council  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Antiquities  ? — Certainly. 

2648.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  he  expresses  with  reference 
to  the  council  and  Committee  of  Antiquities : “ The  constitution 
“ of  those  bodies  peculiarly  unfits  them  to  be  the  practical  care- 
“ takers  of  the  museum,  which  has  now  outgrown  their  guardian- 
“ ship.  The  council  consists  for  the  most  part  of  professional 
“ men,  who  cannot  possibly  devote  their  time  to  the  museum  ; 
“ and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  under  present  arrangements 
“ the  museum  is  scarcely'  safe.  There  is  no  official  curator,  no  in- 
“ dividual  responsibility.  Moreover,  it  must  be  said  that  the  mem- 
“ bers  of  the  council  are  neither  bound  under  the  charter  to  take 
“ that  responsibility  upon  themselves,  nor  are  they  competent  to 
“ do  so.  Their  proper  business  is  to  read  the  papers  referred  to 
“ them,  and  to  recommend  them  for  publication,  or  otherwise, 
“ according  as  they  may  conscientiously  believe  that  they  will 
“ redound  or  otherwise  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  Aca- 
“ demy?  ” — I believe  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a director 
or  curator  to  take  charge  of  the  museum.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  well  aware  there  are  many  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Antiquities  who  have  great  knowdedge  of  the  subject  of  antiqui- 
ties, have  devoted  a great  deal  of  their  time  to  the  subject,  and 
have  been  of  very  great  use,  both  in  classifying,  cataloguing,  and 
extenibng  the  museum. 
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2649.  Would  you  not  fear  that  if  a curator  or  director  of  a Lord  Talbot  de 
high  class,  possessed  of  a high  degree  of  education,  and,  of  course,  Malahide. 
suitably  remunerated  for  his  services,  were  employed,  there  might  ggpt.  ises. 
be  danger  of  a collision  between  him  and  the  members  of  the  ■ 
Committee  of  Antiquities  or  council,  if  there  was  a divided 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  museum  ? — Well,  there  might 

be  that  danger,  but  it  is  a danger  to  which  every  scientific  insti- 
tution in  the  world  is  exposed. 

2650.  Then  I take  it  you  would  wish  to  see  a highly  compe- 
tent and  scientific  curator,  suitably  paid,  and  superintended 
at  his  work  by  the  council  or  Committee  of  Antiquities? — I 
think  so. 

2651.  You  are  aware  such  an  arrangement  exists  with  regard 
to  the  director  of  the  natural  history  museum  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  it. 

2652.  He  is  superintended  by  two  bodies,  by  the  council  and 
the  Committee  of  Natural  History  ? — Yes. 

2653.  Are  you  aware  how  that  arrangement  has  worked  ? — I 
think  it  has  worked  very  well. 

2654.  And  you  think  it  would  work  well  in  the  case  of  the 
Academy? — 1 should  think  it  would,  but  of  course  a great  deal 
depends  upon  the  individual  who  is  selected. 

2655.  In  case  the  director  or  curator  of  the  museum  or  the 
librarian  of  the  Academy  were  a paid  officer,  and  employed  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  would  you  consider  it  desirable 
that  such  a person  should  have  a seat  upon  the  council ; at  pre- 
sent you  are  aware  the  honorary  officers  of  the  Academy  being- 
paid  only  nominal  salaries  are  eligible  for  a seat  on  the  council ; 
but  in  the  case  of  officers  of  this  kind,  who  would  be  paid 
officials,  would  you  consider  it  necessary  to  make  a rule  that 
they  should  not  have  seats  on  the  council  ? — That  is  a subject 
requiring  a good  deal  of  consideration ; there  are  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  I should  not  like  to  hazard  an  opinion 
without  further  consideration. 

2656.  If  either  of  those  officers  had  a seat  on  the  council  might 
lie  not  sometimes  be  placed  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  sitting 
as  judge  on  his  own  acts,  supposing  fault  was  found  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duty  ? — That  would  be  a 
disadvantage,  but  if  the  discussion  was  unpleasant  he  might 
retire, 

2657.  No  doubt  he  might  retire,  but  what  about  his  vote? — I 
think  if  he  was  admitted  on  the  council  he  should  be  without  a 
vote  in  any  case  in  which  he  was  personally  interested. 

2658.  (chairman.)  Do  you  thiuk  he  should  not  have  a vote  at 
all? — No  ; on  other  matters  I think  he  should  have  a vote. 

2659.  {Ca^t.  Donnelly.)  Do  you  think  it  advantageous  that 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  sliould  receive  their  grant  direct  from, 
the  Treasury,  or  would  it  be  better  they  should  receive  it 
from  another  department,  such  as  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment?—That  is  a point  on  which  I cannot  give  any  opinion  on 
behalf  of  the  Academy,  but  if  you  want  mT  own  individual 
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opinion,  I should  say  I think  the  Academy  would  prefer  receiving 
it  direct  from  the  Treasury. 

2660.  You  think  it  better  that  the  grant  should  come  direct 
from  the  Treasury,  rather  than  through  a minister  who  should 
represent  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  the  Govern- 
IQ01XI;? — I am  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  the 
grant  should  come  through  such  a minister. 

2661.  (Colonel  Laf an.)  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  it 
would  be  considered' a great  advantage  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
if  the  grants  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  superintended  by  the  Lord  President,  were  obtained  not  by 
application  through  the  institution  at  South  Kensington,  but 
through  an  independent  department  to  be  created  in  Dublin  ; is 
that  your  opinion  ? — It  is  the  first  time  I have  heard  that  mooted. 
I do  not  see  myself  any  great  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  it 
If  you  would  allow  me  to  correct  an  answer  I gave  a short  time 
since,  I think  on  consideration,  as  far  as  my  own  private  oxiinion 
goes,  it  would  be  preferable  that  the  grant  should  come  through 
the  Lord  President. 

2662.  (The  Chairman.)  I would  wish  to  ask  you,  in  case  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  was  moved  to  a .suitable 
building,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should  be 
open  to  the  public  ? — Certainly. 

2663.  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  To  what  extent  is  the  Academy  open 
to  the  public  now  ? — It  is  very  freely  open  to  the  public.  Any 
respectable  person  never  finds  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  admis- 
sion to  the  museum.  The  doors  are  not  open.  No  person  can 
walk  in  without  applying  to  the  curator,  but  no  person  of  any 
respectability  finds  a difficulty  in  getting  admission. 

2664.  You  would  approve  of  opening  it  still  more? — Certainly; 
but  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  care-takers.  It 
would  be  impracticable  to  do  it  with  our  present  staff. 

2665.  (Colonel  Laffan)  I understand  you  to  say  you  thought 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  Academy,  with  its  library  and 
museum  and  collection  of  antiquities,  could  be  removed  from  its 
present  position  and  located  in  a suitable  building  on  a site  where 
it  would  be  in  juxtaposition  with  other  similar  institutions  ? — 
When  I said  I had  no  objection  to  the  Academy  being  moved  it 
was  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  it  with 
a larger  and  more  extensive  building ; not  that  I object  to  its 
present  situation,  which  is  a very  good  one,  but  I do  not  think  it 
admits  of  that  extension  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  as  much  space  as  might  be  desirable. 

2666.  That  being  the  case,  and  it  being  clearly  advantageous 
to  the  public  that  increased  accommodation  should  be  given 
to  the  Academy,  where  does  your  loixlship  think  that  accom- 
modation could  best  be  afforded  ; there  are  three  sites  at  present 
before  the  Commission,  one  in  the  centre  of  Stephen’s  Green, 
another  on  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  building,  and  the  third 
on  ground  ah'eady  in  the  possession  of  Government,  or  hereafter 
to  be  acquired,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Leinster  House? 
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_In  the  middle  of  Stephen’s  Green  would  he  a very  good  site.  * 

The  site  of  Leinster  Lawn  would  also  he  very  good ; I don’t  ’ 

know  whether  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  approve  of  the  25  Sept.  1868. 

lawn  being  built  upon,  but  so  far  as  the  site  is  concerned^  I 

conceive  it  would  be  perfectly  unobjectionable.  The  third  site 
you  mention,  where  the  Exhibition  building  now  stands,  would, 

I think,  be  rather  distant.  1 hardly  think  it  would  be  sufadently 
central,  and  however  much  one  might  wish  to  preserve  the 
buildin'cr,  I don’t  think  it  would  be  suitable  for  a museum. 

2667?  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  In  case  the  new  building 
were  placed  on  the  ground  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  do  you 
think  a site  opposite  Molesworth  Street  would  be  as  desirable 
as  one  facing  Merrion  Square  ? — I think  it  would  be  important 
to  have  it  facing  Merrion  Square. 

2068.  Would  that  be  as  accessible,  do  you  think?— It  would 
be  a little  more  accessible,  certainly,  to  have  it  oppo,site  Moles- 
worth  Street. 

2669.  {The  Chairman.)  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion 
with  the  Queen's  Institute  ? — I am  president,  I believe. 

2670.  Can  you  state  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  estab- 
blished  ?— The  objects  of  the  Queen’s  Institute  ai-e  the  training 
of  educated  women,  teaching  them  trades  or  professions  which 
enable  them  to  be  independent  and  to  maintain  themselves  respec- 
tably in  society.  There  are  a good  many  branches  taught.  They 
have  classes  in  which  they  teach  scrivenery  and  copying  law  papers, 
the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  wood  engraving,  painting  on 
porcelain,  colouring  photographs,  and  one  or  two  other  trades. 

' 2671.  {Mr.  Samilton.)  I believe  they  also  teach  the  use  of 

the  telegraph  ?— Yes,  that  is  a very  important  branch  ; and  they 
have  also  one  for  teaching  accounts  and  bcok-keeping,  I think 
those  are  the  principal  departments. 

2672.  {The  CJudrman.)  Do  you  take  much  interest  in  the 
institute? — I have  taken  very  great  interest  in  it  ever  since  its 

foundation.  . 

2673.  Are  you  aware  what  its  practical  working  has  been  ? — 

I believe  it  has  in  many  respects  been  very  successful.  They 
have  educated  a number  of  young  women  to  earn  a respectable 
livelihood.  The  telegraph  class,  which  is  one  of  the  classes  that 
have  been  most  recently  taken  up,  has  been  a very  successful  one. 

At  present  there  are  08  young  women  who  were  trained  by  the 
institute  who  are  in  situations  of  permanent  employment  under 
the  telegraph  companies,  and  all  of  them  I am  informed  are 
working  very  satisfactorily. 

2674.  The  Queen’s  Institute,  I believe,  receives  no  public 
grant? — None  whatever. 

2675.  Has  it  been  hitherto  able  to  maintain  itself  on  a proper 
footing  ? — It  has  maintained  itself,  but  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. Its  means  are  not  so  much  as  we  would  wish  them  to  be, 

. in  fact,  it  is  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  it  has  maintained 
itself.  It  is,  I may  say,  a struggling  society,  and  I think  if  it 
was  to  fall  to  the  ground  it  would  be  a very  great  loss. 
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2676.  {The  Rev.  Br.  Ilaughton.)  What  sort  of  aid  would  you 
consider  would  be  suitable  for  it? — I think  if  they  got  suitable 
premises  it  would  be  a great  advantage.  At  present  they  have 
a very  good  house,  but  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  large  enough ; 
that  would  depend  very  much  on  the  number  of  classes. 

2677.  Then  you  think  the  most  suitable  aid  would  be  to  give 
them  accommodation  in  the  way  of  premises  for  teaching  their 
various  classes  ?— I think  if  they  had  a good  house  rent  free  it 
would  be  a very  great  accommodation. 

2678.  You  are  of  opinion  that  if  they  had  a good  house  rent 
free  the  public  of  Dublin  who  take  an  interest  in  the  institute 
would  supply  the  means  of  carrying  it  on? — I should  hope  so. 
I am  sure  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  them. 

2679.  Do  you  tliink  the  institute  likely  to  progress  and  go  on 
without  further  assistance  ? — I should  be  sorry  to  say  I thought 
it  was  near  its  fall,  but  it  has  had  for  a considerable  time  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  its  position.  At  the  present  moment  they 
are  in  very  considerable  tribulation  as  to  what  arrangements 
Government  will  make  with  respect  to  the  telegraphs,  because 
they  have  a school  which  is  in  some  degree  supported  by  one  of 
the  telegraph  companies,  for  teaching  telegraphy,  and  they  are 
in  hopes  that  the  Post  Office  department,  to  whom  the  telegraphs 
are  to  be  handed  over,  will  continue  that  assistance,  but  they 
have  no  certain  information  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  a soui’ce  of 
very  great  anxiet}^ 

2680.  {The  Chairma'/i)  In  fact  they  are  anxious  that  when 
the  telegraphs  are  in  the  hands  of  Government  their  school  should 
be  in  connexion  with  the  department? — Yes,  that  is  what  they 
hope. 

2681.  {Professor  Huxley)  To  what  class  of  society  do  the 
people  belong  who  take  advantage  of  the  institute  ? — They  belong 
to  several  classes,  but  principally  to  the  middle  class.  A good 
many  of  them  are  daughters  of  professional  men,  of  clergymen, 
and  of  merchants.  Some  of  them  are  persons  who  were  gover- 
nesses. They  belong  to  the  class  which  I believe  includes  the 
most  pitiable  objects  in  the  community,  namely,  the  female  rela- 
tives of  men  who  when  alive  occupied  respectable  positions  in 
society,  but  who  have  died  leaving  their  families  destitute. 

2682.  It  is  a sort  of  technical  school  for  women? — Yes. 

2683.  {The  Rev.  Br.  Haughton.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
total  number  of  women  who  have  received  instruction  in  the 
institute  since  its  foundation? — A very  great  number,  some- 
thing near  900. 

2684.  It  was  founded  in  1862, 1 believe? — Yes,  or  thereabouts. 
I don’t  remember  exactly.  I believe  that  it  has  furnished  the 
first  instance  of  wood  engraving  being  introduced  into  Ireland. 

2685.  {Colonel  Laffan)  I do  not  understand  from  you  exactly 
to  what  class  in  society  the  females  who  are  instructed  in  the 
institute  belong? — Well,  I said  the  middle  class,  but  that  is  a 
very  wide  term  ; I should  say  not  one  of  them  is  earning  1002. 
a year. 
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2686,  {Professor  Huxley.)  I understand  it  to  be  the  object  of 
the  institute  to  teach  women  such  branches  of  industrial  art  as 
they  can  practise  ? — Exactly. 


Miss  A.  B.  CoRLETT,  Secretary  of  the  Queen’s  Institute,  Dublin, 
examined. 

2687.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  secretary  of  the  Queen’s 
Institute  ? — Yes. 

2688.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Institute? — The  Queen’s 
Institute  consists  of  a number  of  schools  and  classes  in  which 
ladies  are  taught  certain  industrial  arts  and  occupations  as  pro- 
fessions by  which  they  may  earn  money.  It  is  supported  by 
members’  subscriptions  and  students’  fees. 

2689.  How  long  has  the  Institute  been  in  operation? — Seven 
years  on  the  1st  of  October  next. 

2690.  How  many  students  are  now  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  in  what  departments  connected  with  art  and  science  are 
they  studying  ? — 121  new  students  entered  this  year,  67  were 
pupils  in  the  art  schools,  that  is,  learning  drawing,  painting, 
drawing  on  wood,  colouring  for  trade  purposes,  such  as  photo- 
graph painting  and  print  colouring,  Illuminating,  porcelain  and 
enamel  painting,  lithogiujdi  drawing.  The  number  of  students 
attending  for  11  months  has  been  183.  IS  were  free  scholars 
in  the  year.  204  is  the  total  registered  of  art  students  of  the 
institute  ; 919  is  the  entire  number  of  students  in  the  seven 
years.  The  school  of  telegraphy  has  had  99]  pupils,  who  were 
trained  to  be  employed  as  clerks  by  the  British  and  Irish  Com- 
pany. 68  have  been  clerks  in  this  company’s  service,  who  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  service. 

2691.  Have  you  had  much  success  in  your  efforts  to  teach  art 
industries  ? — The  results  have  been  tolerably  satisfactory.  In 
some  trades  there  is  no  rivalry  to  encounter,  as,  for  instance,  in 
our  new  experiment  at  introducing  porcelain  painting,  in  which 
no  one  in  this  country  is  engaged,  consequently  we  hope  to  make 
the  art  available  as  an  occupation  for  ladies  to  follow  profes- 
sionally. In  wood  engraving,  the  institute  founded  the  only 
school  ever  established  for  the  art  in  Ireland.  Man}"  difficulties 
have  been  encountered,  but  ultimately  there  need  be  little  doubt 
of  success.  Formerly  much  work  was  sent  from  Dublin  to 
London  and  Glasgow,  now  our  pupils  are  enabled  to  do  a good 
deal,  and  orders  come  from  London  and  Glasgow  to  the  students 
who  have  been  taught  at  the  institute ; besides  they  obtain  much 
of  the  work  formerly  sent  away, 

2692.  How  far  has  the  absence  of  a museum  of  specimens  or 
a Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin  impeded  the  progress 
of  your  pupils  ? — The  want  of  a museum  of  specimens  is  a serious 
impediment  to  the  advance  of  an  institution  such  as  the  Queen’s 
Institute,  having  the  definite  object  of  teaching  specially  for 
employment,  and  which  deals  chiefly  with  students  to  whom 
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foreign  galleries  or  even  English  ones  are  rarely  accessible, 
because  they  are  women,  and  have  only  very  limited  means  at 
their  command.  It  would  be  desirable  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  should  supplement  the  museum  with  a staff  of  able 
lecturers  on  the  practice  and  technicalities  of  art  and  art  products ; 
this  would  promote  education  for  industrial  art  in  a most  useful 
way.  The  institute  has  endeavoured  to  meet  this  want  by  pro- 
viding occasional  lectures,  and  has  had  an  exhibition  of  engravings 
which  were  lent  to  illustrate  a lecture  ; it  was  as  good  a collection 
as  has  been  brought  together  in  Dublin.  A Dublin  merchant 
has  also  lent  a collection  of  modern  pottery,  and  offers  of  loans 
of  this  nature  have  been  received  from  others.  There  is  a small 
library  of  works  of  reference,  partly  the  property  of  the  institute, 
partly  loans  for  a short  period  of  valuable  books  treating  of  the 
subjects  taught  at  the  institute.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  practical  lectures.  The  institute  has  been  trying  to  get 
a lecture  on  the  subject  of  art  as  applied  to  industry,  but  no  one 
has  been  found  willing  to  undertake  preparing  an  essay  on  such 
an  extensive  topic.  These  lectures  are  gratuitously  given,  and 
are  free  to  the  pupils  and  members.  Had  Dublin  a department 
of  science  and  art  these  wants  Avould  be  supplied,  and  this  would 
be  of  the  utmost  benefit.  A museum  of  art  products  would, 
beside  educating  the  public,  afford  a test  of  the  standard  we  have 
reached,  and  enable  those  engaged  in  production  as  manufac- 
turers or  decorators  to  advance  in  taste  and  skill.  At  present 
we  appear  to  progress  but  little.  Women  are  almost  excluded 
from  this  training  ; they  do  not  travel  much,  and  have  little 
opportunity  of  being  educated  practically  in  knowledge  of  the 
products  of  art  industries,  or  gaining  an  extensive  familiarity 
with  the  higher  branches  of  art.  The  last  must  continue  until 
we  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  collecting  good  copies  or  engravings 
for  our  national  galleries,  which  will  present  the  history  of  art  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  technical  qualities  of  particular  masters,  for 
which  occasional  original  examples  would  suffice.  When  ^an 
attempt  was  made  to  remedy  our  ignorant  condition  by  sending 
national  schoolmasters  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  board  forgot 
the  importance  of  elevating  the  taste  of  schoolmistresses.  The 
establishment  of  a department  of  science  and  art  would  bring 
these  things  to  our  doors,  and  give  us  the  means  of  leisurely 
studying  them,  which  would  be  more  beneficial  than  the  scamper 
of  tourists  through  our  English  galleries  can  possibly  be. 

2693.  When  was  your  Drawing  School  opened? — Our  Draw- 
ing Class  opened  first  in  1864,  and  22  students  entered  it; 
but  as  we  had  engaged  the  services  of  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  council  of  that  body  raised  objections. 
They  had  a correspondence  on  the  subject  with  the  authorities  of 
South  Kensington,  and  finally  sent  a deputation  to  the  institute 
to  urge  that  our  class  should  be  closed.  This  was  at  the  time 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  altered  the  system.  The 
Royal  Dublin  Society  had  raised  their  fees  beyond  the  old 
standard  ; we  consented  to  discontinue  our  class  if  they  would 
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resume  the  original  charges.  The  result  unfortunately  -was,  that 
our  students  did  not  attend  the  School  of  Art,  and  lost  four  years 
of  the  necessary  training  in  drawing.  This  hindered  their  pro- 
gress so  seriously,  that  in  January  last  our  own  Drawing  .School 
was  re-opened,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  put  a pressure  upon 
the  pupils  of  the  engraving  and  other  classes,  and  many  of  them 
are  regular  students  of  the  Drawing  Class.  The  teacher  is  Mr. 
Bridgford,  R.H.A. 

2694.  Had  your  Institute  any  other  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society? — Yes  ; six  years  ago  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
opened  specially  for  us  an  Art  Lithograph  Class  for  drawing  on 
stone.  This  was  discontinued  under  the  changed  system.  We 
now  teach  it  and  lithograph  writing  at  the  institute.  The 
Royal  Dublin  Society  also  opened  their  library  to  our  students. 

2695.  Have  you  ever  applied  to  the  Department  at  South 
Kensington  for  drawings  or  models  or  other  assistance,  and  with 
what  result  ? — Yes,  we  have  been  supplied  with  models  and  ex- 
amples at  a reduction  of  15  per  cent. — no  more  privilege  than  is 
granted  to  private  schools.  This  year  we  have  been  awarded 
assistance  from  South  Kensington  to  the  amount  of  4s.  3c^.  The 
Queen’s  Institute  also  applied  for  space  to  exhibit  wood  engrav- 
ings executed  by  the  pupils,  but  the  South  Kensington  autho- 
rities refused  on  plea  of  being  already  overcrowded.  We  have 
also  applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  a grant  in  aid  of 
our  Art  Schools,  and  to  the  Postmaster-General  for  a grant  in 
support  of  the  School  of  Telegraphy,  in  consequence  of  the 
transfer  of  the  telegraph  companies  to  the  Government. 

2696.  You  mentioned  that  some  national  school  teachers  were 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  ? — Yes,  a few  of  them  were 
selected  and  sent  over  at  the  expense  of  the  Board.  I suppose 
they  considered  it  useful  in  opening  their  ideas  to  what  was 
going  on  elsewhere.  Of  course  there  would  be  a difficulty  in 
sending  women  on  such  an  expedition. 

2697.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,)  I understood  you  to  say 
your  telegraphic  students  had  been  transferred  to  the  Post  Office 
service  ; what  means  have  you  of  loiowing  that  fact  ? — That 
arrangement  is  with  the  companies — to  take  over  the  staff. 
We  had  some  communication  with  the  Postmaster-General  on  the 
subject,  and  a sort  of  favourable  reply  was  received  that  our  case 
would  be  considered. 

2698.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  communicated  to  you  officially 
that  you  Avould  be  so  transferred  ? — Not  yet. 

2699.  {Mr.  Hamilton?)  Ai‘e  you  aware  that  the  arrangements 
with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office  are 
not  yet  completed,  and  not  likely  for  some  months  to  be  com- 
pleted ? — We  are  aware  of  that, 

2700.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton?)  Have  you  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  show  the  probability  that  your  pupils  will  be 
employed  by  the  Post  Office  at  the  telegraph  stations  ? — I have 
a statement  here  which  Mr.  Sanger,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  kind  enough  to  draw  up. 
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He  is  willing  to  attend  himself  and  give  evidence  viva  voce,  if 
you  are  willing  to  hear  him. 

2701 . You  refer  the  Commission  to  Mr.  Sanger  on  that  subject  ? 
—Yes. 

2702.  You  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Dublin  department  of  science  and  art  would  give  you  some 
peculiar  advantages  which  do  not  exist  now  ; please  state  to  the 
Commission  somewhat  more  generally  than  you  have  yet  done 
what  those  advantages  would  be  ? — We  have  no  means  whatsoever 

our  finances  are  so  limited — of  obtaining  a sufficient  number 

of  examples,  and  we  find  that  women  are  generally  more 
icnorant  of  those  subjects  and  reguire  more  instruction  than  men 
do.  Men  move  more  about  the  world  than  women,  and  they  see 
much  more  ; they  have  more  opportunities  and  leisure,  going- 
through  foreign  countries  and  visiting  collections  of  art  there,  to 
study  the  contents  of  them.  Women  of  the  middle  ranks  seldom 
or  never  go  beyond  a short  tour  to  London ; they  go  perhaps  to 
South  Kensington  and  the  National  Gallery,  stay  there  a couple 
of  hours,  and  bring  home  a very  pleasing  idea  of  the  whole  thing, 
but  the  details  they  have  quite  forgotten. 

2703.  It  amounts  in  fact  to  what  you  have  termed  “ a scamper  ” 
through  the  English  galleries  ? — Well,  it  amounts  to  that. 

2701.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  a Dublin  department  of 
science  and  art  would  be  more  liberal  to  the  Queen’s  Institute  than 
that  which  exists  now  at  Kensington? — We  are  so  well  known 
in  our  own  town,  and  so  highly  respected,  that  we  could  bring 
more  influence  to  bear  on  them.  They  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  for  themselves  what  we  were  doing,  .and  judging  how 
far  it  would  forward  the  interests  of  the  country. 

270.5.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  As  I understood  your  former  answer, 
you  referred  not  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  being  connected 
with  a science  and  art  department  in  Dublin,  as  to  the  importance 
of  affording  your  students  an  opportunity  of  studying  models  on 
the  spot  ? — Yes,  precisely. 

2706.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haugliton.)  Then,  in  your  opinion, 
the  advantage  of  having  a Dublin  department  of  science  and  art 
would  be  felt  more  in  the  fact  of  having  models  in  a museum  on 
the  .spot  than  in  any  other  way  ? — Yes. 

2707.  Are  you  aware  the  objects  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  ,A.rt  in  London  scarcely  embrace  such  an  institute  as  the 
Queen’s  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  I am  not  quite  sure,  perhaps 
Captain  Donnelly  will  inform  you,  but  I think  the  Female  School 
of  Art  in  London  had  a grant  for  a couple  of  years,  which  was 
afterwards  withdrawn. 

2708.  {Gapt.  Donnelly.)  It  still  receives  the  grant. — I was  not 
aware  of  that;  then  we  are  quite  as  well  entitled  to  it,  our 
objects  are  precisely  similar. 

2709.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  In  what  respect  do  you 
consider  your  training  school  to  be  precisely  similar  to  the  School 
of  Art  in  London  that  does  receive  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
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mentl — We  have  the  same  objects,  to  enable  women  to  obtain 
their  livelihood  by  pursuing  art  as  a profession. 

2710.  Do  they  profess  to  teach  trades  or  occupations  at  this 
school  in  London  you  speak  of? — They  teach  wood  engraving. 

2711.  I understand  you  to  say  tliey  teach  wood  engraving  at 
this  school  in  London  which  you  consider  analogous  to  the  Queen’s 
Institute? — Yes,  they  have  a flourishing  school,  but  they  do  not 
engrave  so  well  as  our  pupils,  many  of  tliem,  after  all. 

271 2.  Are  you  aware  of  your  own  knowledge  that  they  receive 
assistance  from  the  Department? — No,  except  from  Captain 
Donnelly’s  explanation.  I was  not  certain  of  it. 

2713.  Your  institute  is  governed  by  a council,  I believe? — 
Yes. 

2714-  Has  the  council  of  }mur  institute  ever  made  any  attempt 
to  obtain  similar  advantages  for  the  Queen’s  Institute  in  Dublin 
to  those  which  the  corresponding  school  you  speak  of  in  London 
enjoy  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art?— We  have  not 
yet  made  any  application.  We  understood  (perhaps  we  were 
wrong  in  that)  that  the  rule  of  the  Department  was  that  there 
should  be  a night  school  open  three  evenings  in  the  week,  and 
of  course  we  could  not  sanction  such  a thing  as  young  ladies 
attending  a night  school  in  Dublin.  We  would  not  incur  such  a 
re.sponsibility  on  any  account. 

2715.  I understand  you  to  say  that  but  for  this  regulation 
respecting  night  classes  three  evenings  in  the  week  your  institute 
could  red^ive  assistance  ? — It  is  my  impression  that  is  the  only 
obstacle  ; but  of  course  if  there  is  an  inflexible  rule  at  South 
Kensington  it  would  be  hopeless  for  us  to  try  to  get  it  altered. 

2716.  I suppose  the  institute  would  take  assistance  from  South 
Kensington  if  it  could  get  it  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

2717.  You  see  no  particular  advantage  in  getting  assistance 
from  a Dublin  Department  of  Science  and  Art  beyond  getting  the 
same  aid  from  London  ? — Well,  we  should  prefer  it  to  be  in 
Dublin,  but  the  advantages  of  inspection  are  so  great  that  we 
should  be  very  glad,  even  for  that  alone,  to  get  aid  from  South 
Kensington. 

2718.  Describe  the  advantages  which  a Dublin  department 
would  afford  you  that  the  South  Kensington  department  is  unable 
to  do  ? — The  chief  thing  would  be  the  advantage  of  a museum 
of  models  on  the  spot.  South  Kensington  would  inspect  our 
schools  annually,  if  placed  under  the  Department. 

2719.  You  complain,  as  I understood,  that  South  Kensington 
had  only  assisted  you  to  the  extent  of  4s.  Sd.  last  year  ? — Yes. 

2720.  How  did  that  particular  sum  occur  ? — Fifteen  per  cent, 
allowed  on  an  order  sent  for  models.  That  was  our  own  fault. 
I have  no  doubt  that  if  we  represented  the  matter  some 
difference  might  have  been  made,  but  the  chief  annoyance  was 
that  we  sent  for  a quantity  of  casts,  and  we  were  sent  merely 
outlines.  If  the  department  were  in  Dublin  of  course  such  a 
thing  would  not  occur,  we  would  get  what  we  wanted. 
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2721.  That  5vas  .limply  an  order  sent  to  a tradesman  who  .sup- 
plies South  Kensington  at  that  discount? — I should  think  so. 

2722.  (Professor  Huxley)  You  received  the  models  from  South 
Kensington  ? — No,  we  received  outlines  ; we  sent  for  models. 

2723.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  You  said  in  your  answer  to 
one  of  the  questions  put  to  you  by  the  Chairman : “ Tin's  year 
“ we  have  been  awarded  assistance  from  South  Kensington  to 
“ the  extent  of  4s.  3d  ; ” a stranger  reading  that  answer  would 
suppose  something  very  illiberal  on  the  part  of  South  Kensington ; 
did  you  intend  by  that  answer  to  convey  the  impression  of 
illiberality  on  their  part  ? — Certainly  not ; but  the  inflexible 
rule  about  a night  school  is  injurious  to  us  ; we  would  get  assis- 
tance to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  if  we  could  have  a night 
school. 

2724.  I believe  the  Queen’s  Institute  is  in  Molesworth  Street  ? 

. — Yes. 

2725.  Is  the  house  in  every  respect  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
institute  ? — It  is  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  the  city,  but  we  have 
filled  it  to  overflowing  ; we  have  20  rooms,  all  occupied  in  the 
business  of  the  society. 

272(5.  Are  those  rooms  suited  for  your  classes  ? — As  suitable  as 
anything  could  be  in  a private  house. 

2727.  What  rent  does  the  institute  pay  for  the  house  ? — We 
paid  300?.  fine,  and  79?.  a year  rent.  It  stands  us  about  130?.  a 
year. 

2728.  You  pay  what  you  consider  equivalent  to  130?.  a year  for 
the  premises  ? — Precisely. 

2729.  Do  you  consider  they  would  require  any  improvement  in 
order  to  adapt  them  still  more  to  the  purposes  of  the  institute  ? 
— Yes,  but  we  could  improve  by  appropriating  rooms  to  different 
purposes  ; I think  we  would  have  better  light  by  going  to  the  top 
of  the  house.  The  tall  houses  at  the  other  side  of  the  street 
obstruct  the  light ; by  going  upstairs  we  would  do  away  with 
that  in  a great  measure. 

2730.  I suppose,  in  addition  to  rent,  the  institute  has  heavy 
expenses  in  the  way  of  salaries  to  officers  and  payments  to 
teachers  ? — We  keep  our  expenses  at  a very  moderate  rate  indeed. 
I can  give  you  a copy  of  our  balance  sheet  for  last  year.  {See 
Appendix  L,  page  657.)  A sum  of  250?.  should  be  deducted  from 
the  total,  as  it  was  a loan  given  by  five  of  our  members  to  wipe 
off  the  debt  on  the  house,  or  rather  to  change  the  parties  to  whom 
the  money  was  due. 

2731.  I see  by  this  balance  sheet  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  institute  during  the  year  ending  29th  September  1867  was 
1,027?.  7s.  Id 

2732.  And  that  of  this  sum  the  rent,  salaries,  and  other  esta- 
blishment expenses  were  458?.  13s.  lid? — Yes. 

2733.  If  the  institute  could  be  relieved  from  the  heavy^  expense 
of  rent  and  salaries,  do  you  think  it  would  add  greatly  to  its 
utility  by  leaving  a portion  of  its  funds  available  for  other  pur- 
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poses? — Yes,  that  would  leave  GOO?,  a year.  I think  if  that 
were  done  we  could  get  on  very  comfortably. 

2734.  I see  in  round  numbers  you  received  during  the  year 
340?.  of  subscriptions  ? — Yes. 

2735.  To  meet  458?.  of  establishment  expenses  ? — Yes. 

2736.  Would  there  be  any  risk  in  your  opinion,  if  you  received 
aid  from  Government,  that  the  private  subscriptions  would  fall 
off,  and  that  your  subscribers  would  cease  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  institute  ? — I have  no  doubt  a great  many  of  our  members 
would  fall  off,  but  I think  we  could  depend  on  350  out  of  the 
700. 

2737-  Then  you  consider  half  of  your  subscribers  would  remain 
even  though  you  got  assistance  from  Government  ? — I should 
hope  so. 

2738.  As  far  as  you  know  of  your  subscribers  and  the  working 
of  tlie  institute,  would  you  prefer  that  the  public  aid,  if  such 
were  given  to  the  institute,  should  be  made  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  private  subscidptions,  or  would  you  prefer  to  get  a 
fixed  sum?  I mean,  if  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  so  much, 
then  that  the  State  should  give  so  much,  so  as  to  encourage  sub- 
scriptions ; would  you  think  that  a desirable  plan?— It  would  be 
a great  engine  for  begging,  certainly.  I think  a fixed  income 
appropriated  in  advance  would  perhaps  embarrass  us  in  this  way, 
that  whenever  we  had  an  opportunity  of  introducing  any  new 
art,  such  as  painting  on  porcelain  or  glass,  which  would  involve 
expense,  we  ought  to  have  a fund  in  hand  to  meet  a contingency 
of  that  kind.  We  brought  two  artists  from  Staffordshire  to 
teach  the  class  painting  on  porcelain  at  very  considerable  expense. 

2739.  I don’t  think  you  quite  understand  the  point  of  my 
question.  You  have  given  the  Commission  your  opinion  that 
half  of  your  subscribers  take  such  an  interest  in  the  institute  that 
they  would  continue  to  subscribe,  even  though  it  were  helped 
out  of  the  public  funds.  Do  you  think  a large  number  of  addi- 
tional subscriptions  would  be  got  if  they  knew  that  every  1?. 
they  gave  would  secure  a corresponding  sum  from  Government  ? 
— Perhaps  there  would ; but  it  would  be  too  much  like  sending 
round  the  begging  box.  We  consider  our  society  almost  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; we  are  supported  by 
members,  each  of  whom  enjoys  certain  privileges,  and  we  scarcely 
receive  donations  at  all. 

2740.  What  are  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  members? — Sub- 
scribers of  20?.  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  a free  pupil  for 
one  year  ; those  who  pay  10?.  have  the  same  privilege  for  six 
months ; and  those  who  pay  5?.  can  nominate  a pupil  for  three 
months.  Three  months’  tuition  is  sufficient  for  many  things 
which  we  teach  in  the  Queen’s  Institute — not,  of  course,  for  the 
art  branches  ; but  the  telegraph  can  be  learned  in  three  months 
by  an  intelligent  girl. 

2741.  Then  I understand  that  on  the  whole  your  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  a fixed  grant,  if  you  could  get  it  ? — Yes. 

2742.  And  you  think  that  by  conferring  such  privileges 
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on  your  subscribers  a certain  number  of  them  would  remain  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  a certain  number  of  them  would  remain. 

2743.  Is  scrivenery  taught  at  the  Queen’s  Institute? — Yes.  it 
is  a very  successful  department  indeed. 

2744.  How  many  of  your  pupils  have  learned  scrivenery? — I 
can  scarcely  tell  you  that.  We  have  had  88  up  to  the 
1st  of  last  October.  We  have  a permanent  manager  and  six 
clerks  employed  during  all  the  year,  and  occasional  work  for 
others  besides.  A great  number  of  young  women,  some  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  solicitors,  joined  our  class,  and  they  get 
a great  deal  of  employment  from  friends  in  their  orvn  houses. 

2745.  Do  persons  in  the  city,  solicitors  and  others,  who  have 
scrivenery  work  to  be  done,  send  it  to  the  institute  ? — Yes,  and 
it  is  done  quite  as  efficientlj’  as  at  any  other  establishment  in  the 
city. 

2746.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
interferes  with  the  scrivenery  trade  already  existing  in  Dublin  ? — 
It  does  not  interfere  at  all.  A great  deal  of  scrivenery  was 
formerly  sent  from  Dublin  to  Loudon  to  be  done,  but  since  the 
institute  was  established  very  little  has  been  sent  to  London  ; 
but  it  has  had  no  effect  on  our  native  trade. 

2747.  The  female  scriveners  have  not  interfered  with  the  trade 
as  it  existed  in  Dublin  before  ? — No. 

2748.  {Professor  Suxley.)  Do  you  put  any  limitation  on  the 
persons  admitted  to  your  institute  in  point  of  rank  ? — We  expect 
them  to  be  gentlewomen. 

2749.  That  is  a wide  term  ? — It  is ; we  would  not  take  the 
daughters  of  servants  or  labourers. 

2750.  Would  you  take  the  daughters  of  tradespeople  ? — Yes ; 
but  there  are  some  trades  we  would  not  receive.  We  would 
take  the  daughter  of  any  respectable  person. 

2751.  That  is  rather  a vague  expression. — Well,  we  would  not 
take  the  daughter  of  a man  who  kept  a public-house,  for  instance. 
But  the  daughter  of  any  respectable  trades,  any  person  whom  we 
could  conscientiously  consider  unobjectionable,  we  would  receive. 

2752.  I suppose  the  ladies  you  admit  belong  to  the  families 
of  persons  who  are  commonly  considered  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  ? — Precisely,  but  are  usuall3'-  in  very  reduced 
circumstances. 

2753.  Do  you  admit  the  daughters  of  persons  now  holding 
a respectable  position? — Yes;  one  of  our  objects  is  to  receive 
young  persons  that  have  no  future  prospects,  and  whose  parents 
wish  tliem  to  have  some  means  of  providing  for  themselves  in 
case  of  contingency. 

2754.  Are  they  frequently  persons  who  are  competent  to  pay 
for  the  instruction  thej'  receive  ? — No,  not  generally.  We  have 
some  amateur-pupils,  daughters  chiefly  of  members  of  our  own 
committee. 

2755.  Do  you  think  any  large  proportion  of  the  persons  who 
come  to  you  would,  supposing  your  school  did  not  exist,  be  able  to 
pay  for  such  instruction  as  you  give  them  ? — I fear  not.  We  find 
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it  very  difficult  to  collect  our  fees  for  the  second  quarter,  though 
they  are  very  low.  This  is  the  scale  of  our  charges.  {See 
Appendix  L.,  p.  658.) 

2756.  I find  your  table  of  fees  runs  thus:  di’awing,  half  a 
guinea  per  quarter ; drawing  on  wood,  half  a guinea  per  quarter ; 
painting,  half  a guinea  per  quarter  ; photographing,  one  guinea 
per  quarter — is  that  painting  photographs  ? — Yes. 

2757.  I find  illuminating  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  a guinea  a 
quarter ; painting  on  porcelain,  one  guinea  per  quarter ; engraving 
on  wood,  one  guinea  per  quarter  ; lithographing,  one  guinea  per 
quarter  ? — Yes. 

2758.  You  also  teach  languages? — Yes:  but  that  is  more  for 
mercantile  training  than  for  literary  purposes. 

2759.  But  I presume  you  teach  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  ? 
— Yes ; it  is  even  more  essential  for  the  purpose  of  correspondence 
in  the  language  than  it  would  be  for  mere  reading  or  translation. 

2760.  Then  you  have  an  English  course^’ — writing  from  dic- 
tation, precis  (mercantile  correspondence,  I presume),  geography, 
arithmetic,  foreign  exchange,  and  book-keeping — which  are  taught 
for  a guinea  a quarter ; how  far  does  that  instruction  in  writing 
and  book-keeping  differ  from  the  instruction  given  in  any  ordinary 
well-regulated  school  in  the  same  subjects? — We  are  obliged  in 
the  scrivenery  department,  for  instance,  to  have  a sort  of  examina- 
tion to  test  candidates,  as  we  very  frequently  found  them  deficient 
in  spelling ; and  our  course  is  to  send  them  to  the  English  class  to 
practise  there  for  a short  time  and  learn  to  spell  the  words  they 
find  in  law  documents.  They  have  not  met  those  terms  pre- 
viously, and  it  is  natural  they  should  break  down  with'  them. 

2761.  Then  there  is  the  telegraphic  class,  for  which  you  charge 
a guinea  a quarter  ; do  you  confine  your  instruction  entirely  to 
the  mechanical  working  of  the  instrument? — Not  quite.  They 
are  obliged  also  to  learn  the  care  of  the  instrument ; if  the  con- 
nexion is  broken  of  course  they  must  know  how  to  restore  it. 

2762.  Do  they  understand  the  principle  on  which  the  instru- 
ment is  constructed  ? — The  technical  part  they  do  ; they  do  not 
understand  the  science  of  telegraphy,  but  they  can  see  whether 
anything  is  amiss  with  the  instrument,  and  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  send  for  a man  to  repair  it  or  not,  or  whether  they  can  do  it 
themselves. 

2763.  Is  it  possible  by  the  payment  of  one  fee  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  attending  all  your  classes  ; it  is  very  commonly  the 
case  in  colleges  that  one  fee  entitles  the  person  paying  it  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  all  the  courses  ? — The  jmpils  of  the  sewing  machine 
class  are  allowed  to  attend  the  mercantile  class  as  well,  and  the 
telegraph  students  are  also  allowed  to  attend  our  mercantile  class. 
Those  are  the  only  classes  for  which  compounding  is  in  existence. 

2761.  You  have  no  large  fee,  such  as  10^.  or  12/.,  for  which  a 
student  can  attend  any  class  she  likes  ? — No,  we  tried  that,  but 
we  never  could  get  the  fee ; no  persons  of  the  class  who  come  to 
us  could  raise  such  a sum  as  10^. 

2:^679.  z 
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2765.  (Professor  Huxley.)  In  looking  over  tlie  subjects  taught 
in  your  classes,  I do  not  see  one  very  important  branch  to  which 
women  are  especially  devoted,  I mean  domestic  economy  ; you 
don’t  teach  that  1 — No;  the  majority  of  our  pupils  are  over  20 
years  of  age,  and  their  mothers  ought  to  have  looked  after  that- 
branch  of  their  education. 

2766.  Do  you  think  as  a matter  of  fact  that  such  is  the  case  ; 
do  their  mothers  look  after  that  portion  of  their  daughters’ 
education  ? — I should  be  sorry  to  say  that. 

2767.  Would  it  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of 
3'our  institute  to  combine  with  your  classes  an  evening  school  for 
respectable  persons,  the  daughters  of  artizans,  or  girls  of  a lower 
social  grade  than  you  have  referred  to  just  now  ? — We  should  he 
afraid  to  incur  such  a responsibility  in  a city  like  Dublin. 

2768.  I believe  they  have  such  evening  schools  for  women  in 
the  EiOj'al  Dublin  Societjr? — No,  not  female  schools;  they  are' 
only'  for  male  students.  I do  not  know  any  school  where  women 
attend  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  the  Working  Woman’s 
College  in  London. 

2769.  {Capt.  Donoielly.)  Do  not  ladies  attend  the  evening 
schools  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  1 — No  ; I do  not  think  the 
committee  would  sanction  such  a thing  at  all. 

2770.  Is  the  instruction  given  in  the  art  school  of  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society  not  enough  for  your  juirposes  ? — It  would  be 
snfEclent  if  it  were  rapid  enough.*  Our  pupils’  circumstances  are 
limited  ; they  cannot  afford  to  spend  three  or  four  years  learning 
to  draw  for  trade  purposes.  F or  instance,  in  wood  engraving  the 
orders  that  come  in  to  us  are  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tisements— the  fronts  of  houses,  cows,  horses,  labels,  and  such. 
Now,  in  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  classes,  a student  would  have 
to  go  through  an  entire  course  of  art  education  before  she  would 
be  taught  to  draw  even  such  common  things  as  I have  mentioned. 
In  our  classes  of  course  we  would  wish  our  students  to  study 
drawing  regularly  ; but  if  an  order  comes  in  the  drawing  master 
shows  the  pupil  how  to  do  it,  and  they  learn  it,  whereas  it  would 
take  a course  of  four  years  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to 
learn  it. 

2771.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.')  In  short  you  don’t  think  it 
worth  while  to  make  razors  to  cut  blocks  ? — Just  so. 

2772.  (Professor  Huxley)  In  considering  the  question  of  giving 
State  .support  to  the  insti'cute,  you  probably  perceive  that  great 
difficulty  arises  in  granting  money  for  the  inistruction  of  persons 
who,  from  their  social  position,  should  be  competent  to  educate 
themselves? — Undoubtedly. 

2773.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving 
State  support  to  an  institute  like  yours  ? — It  is  a great  difficulty, 

* (iVo<c  hj  ioitnesa.') — The  best  students  of  the  Eoyal  Diiblin  Society  come  to  us 
freely  to  learn  art  industries  professionally.  The  Institute’s  drawing  class  is  sirnply 
supplementary  to  the  professional  art  schools.  Our  “ artists  ” are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  school.  Serviceable  drawing,  which  may  readily  be 
acquired  within  a year’s  steady  work,  is  our  aim,  in  respect  of  our  own  class. 

A.  B.  C. 
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and  it  has  prevented  us  from  applying  for  State  support  hitherto  ; MUs 
we  scarcely  knew  how  to  put  it  so  that  it  would  be  favourably 
received.  25  Sept.  1868. 

2774;.  Ai*e  you  not  apprehensive  that  if  state  support  was  ' r- 

given,  it  would  tend  a little  to  pauperize  the  class,  for  whose 
benefit  you  are  working  ? — I should  think  not. 

2775.  Every  man  likes  to  have  his  expenses  diminished  as  far 
as  he  can,  and  don’t  you  think  it  likely  you  would  find  your 
classes  filled  by  persons  who  had  no  right  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  aid  you  afford? — T think  not.  I know  as  a matter  of  fact 
that  persons  will  scarcely  accept  the  assistance  afforded  by  en- 
dowed schools,  if  they  can  pay  for  their  children.  In  t]ie  case 
of  the  Drogheda  school,  for  instance,  I know  that  though  the  sons 
of  freemen  arc  admissible,  their  pride  will  not  allow  them  to 
accept  it,  and  they  scarcely  ever  avail  themselves  of  it  gratuitously. 

2776.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  the  wood-cutting  business 
overstocked  ? — JSTot  in  Dublin  ; only  four  altogether  pursued  the 
trade  before  we  entered  into  it.  We  found  that,  except  that 
women  are  physically  weaker  than  men,  and  unable  to  execute 
large  orders,  which  should  be  executed  in  a very  short  time,  and 
perhaps  at  night,  they  are  equally  efiicient,  and  there  is  ample 
employment  for  more  than  are  in  the  profession.  My  own  expe- 
rience is  that  when  a woman  can.  do  anything  well  she  is  sure 
of  employment  in  that  department. 

2777.  That  would  apply  to  those  who  from  great  perseverance, 
or  from  natuj'al  gifts,  are  able  to  excel  in  wood  cutting,  but  you 
'can  hardly  hope  that  the  great  majority  of  your  pupils  could 
attain  considerable  excellence  ? — No  ; out  of  from  16  to  20  pupils 
we  turned  out  only  five  really  good  engravers,  but  even  that  was 
a large  per-centage. 

2778.  (Capt  Donnelly)  Do  any  of  the  pupils  live  on  the 
premises  ? — No,  we  have  no  accommodation  for  indoor  students. 

2779.  {Professor  Huxley)  Do  you  think  the  Queen’s  Institute 
would  ask  for  a grant  of  public  money  on  the  understanding  that 
it  would  establish  classes  for  artizan  women  ? — Om*  own  body  of 
rules  would  not  admit  of  that,  in  the  sense  I understand  the 
question  to  be  put ; but  although  our  students  are  gentlewomen 
by  birth  they  really  are  artizans.  ' The  condition  of  life  in  which 
they  were  born  makes  no  difference  in  their  actual  position. 

They  fill  exactly  the  j^ositions  that  artizans  do,  go  through  the 
same  training  and  work  in  the  same  way,  so  that  I think  that 
distinction  ought  not  to  be  made  at  all. 

2780.  Your  difficulty  with  regard  to  applying  for  State  assis- 
tance is  the  rule  as  to  a night  school  ? — Yes. 

2781.  You  would  not  feel  inclined  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  a night  school  for  females  ? — No,  we  could  not  do  it  at  all ; 
the  pubhc  would  not  support  us  if  we  did. 

2782.  Supposing  the  thing  were  practicable,  do  you  see  any 
difficulty  in  it  aiising  from  the  circumstances  of  Dublin? — I do 
not  think  a class  of  females  exists  in  Dublin  that  would  take 
advantage  of  an  art  school  of  that  description.  They  would  go 
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to  an  evening  school  to  leani  music  or  French,  but  a di-awing 
school  would  not  receive  any  support. 

2783.  Would  not  one  class  of  pupils  attend  the  school  in  the 
day  and  the  other  at  night,  and  thus  there  would  be  no  mixture 
of  the  two  classes  ? — In  my  opinion  there  is  no  material  in 
Dublin  from  which  you  could  draw  such  a class  of  pupils. 

278-k  (l^Tofessov  IT/iomson.)  Do  you  find  that  in  the  various 
departments  taught  in  the  institute  there  is  ready  employment  ? 

Yes ; we  take  care  before  opening  any  new  branch  of  industry 

to  secure  that  in  the  first  instance.  We  would  not  enter  into  it 
unless  we  saw  the  prospect  oi  employment. 

2785.  Have  you  found  an  increase  of  employment  since  the 
institute  commenced  operations? — Unquestionably,  dhe  public 
have  to  a great  extent  become  accustomed  to  employing  women 
in  departments  of  industry  which  they  did  not  think  of  before. 

2786.  Then  there  is  an  increasing  demand  every  year  ?— Yes, 
a greater  interest  is  taken  in  it  every  year. 

2787.  And  greater  disposition  shown  by  the  public  to  employ 
women? — Undoubtedly  ; the  Queens  Institute  has  grown  in 
public  confidence,  especially  as  we  have  never  interfered  with 
the  puirsuits  of  men— we  are  always  very  unobtrusive. 

2788.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Do  you  know  much  of  the  con- 
dition of  domestic  servants  in  Dublin  ? — I am  afraid  it  is  in  a 
bad  state. 

2789.  Have  most  of  them  no  knowledge  whatever  of  oookeiy, 
or  the  commonest  branches  of  domestic  economy  ? — Oh,  I think 
many  of  them  have  that.  No  doubt  they  are  deficient  in  many 
re.speets,  and  considering  the  circumstances  of  their  early  life  it 
is  strange  they  have  so  much  knowledge  as  some  of  them  jjossess. 

2790.  Is  there  a general  paucity  of  good  servants  ? — I don’t 
think  it  is  worse  here  than  elsewhere  ; you  can  get  good  servants 
for  good  wages  and  perhaps  good  treatment.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes  I always  could  get  a good  servant  for  good 
wages.  Of  course  if  you  want  a cheap  servant  you  cannot 
expect  to  get  a good  one. 

2791.  It  seems  you  are  not  in  such  straits  here  as  we  are  in 
England.  Do  you.  think  it  possible  the  condition  of  the  domestic 
servant  class  might  be  very  much  improved,  and  the  comfort  of 
employers  increased,  by  an  institution  for  instruction  in  those 
matters  ? — There  are  several  schools  for  that  purpose  in  Dublin. 
There  is  Mrs.  Saurin’s  Protestant  Orphan  school,  some  Convent 
schools,  and  the  National  Board  also  has  a kitchen  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  where  some  pupils  are  taught  cooking. 

2792.  ( The  Rev.  Hr.  Haiighton.)  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the 
pupils  of  Mrs.  Saurin's  school  got  good  places  in  England? — I do 
not  know  that,  but  I know  they  demand  preposterously  high 
wages  when  leaving  the  e.stabli,shment. 

2793.  (Professor  Thorasoii.)  Have  you  a repository  for  the 
work  done  in  your  establishment  ? — Yes. 

279f.  Are  the  articles  purchasable  there  ? — Yes,  and  we  make 
a good  many  sales,  considering  that  we  never  advertise  and  that 
we  have  not  many  visitors. 
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2795.  Does  that  part  of  the  establishment  pay  well  ? — It  does  Miss 

not  pay  the  institute  at  all ; it  pays  the  persons  who  do  the  Corktu 
work.  We  get  good  prices,  and  they  say  our  sales  are  as  rapid  assl^ses- 
as  in  other  institutions,  which,  considering  we  don’t  push  them,  "L—— 
is  rather  surprising.  I fancy  our  own  members  are  the  chief 
purchasers  ; they  constantly  visit  the  house,  and  lend  a helping 

hand  to  those  whom  they  know  to  be  our  pupils. 

2796.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  I understand  your  objection 
to  night  schools  to  be  founded  chiefly  on  an  unwillingness  to  expose 
the  young  persons  attending  the  Queen’s  Institute  to  the  danger 
to  which  they  might  be  exposed  by  being  out  on  unseasonable 
hours  of  the  evening? — Yes,  that  is  the  objection,  and  I don’t 
know  how  it  could  be  got  over. 

279V.  Would  you  have  the  same  objection  as  regaids  the 
daughters  of  artisans  ? — I think  they  would  be  just  as  unsafe  in 
our  streets.  At  the  same  time  I am  certain  there  is  no  material 
to  draw  night  students  from  in  Dublin  for  such  an  institution 
as  ours. 

2798.  Then  you  decline  altogether  to  undertake  the  care  of  a 
night  school? — We  would  not  accept  the  highest  grant  that 
could  be  offered  to  us  on  the  terms. 

2799.  (Professor  Thomson)  In  your  opinion  an  exception 
might,  in  a case  such  as  that  of  the  Queen’s  Institute,  be  made 
in  the  conditions  of  giving  the  grant  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  if 
we  had  a Science  and  Art  Department  of  our  own  in  Dublin  we 
would  have  sufficient  influence  to  have  our  case  considered,  and 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  got  over. 

2800.  Have  you  ever  made  a representation  to  South  Ken- 
sington on  the  point? — AYe  have  not  attempted  it. 

(The  ivitness  handed  in  a statement  drawn  iq?  hy  Mr.  Thos. 

M.  Sanger,  superintendent  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  Ireland,  as  to  the  telegraphic  department  of  the  Queen's 
Institute) 

2801.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Ai'e  you  aware,  JMiss  Corlett, 
that  in  April  1862  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  decided  to 
give  45?.  10s.  per  annum  to  the  Queen’s  Institute,  towards  the 
expenses  of  training  females  for  that  company’s  service? — Yes, 
it  was  a voluntary  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  and  was  made  shortly  after  the  Queen’s  Institute  was 
established. 

2802.  Ai’e  you  aware  that  since  that  time  up  to  the  present 
68  clerks  have  been  supplied  to  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company 
by  the  Queen’s  Institute,  most  of  whom  are  still  in  their  service  ? 

— ^Yes. 

2803.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  by  the  coinj^any’s  officers, 

Mr.  Sanger  and  others,  that  the  female  clerks  so  employed  have 
performed  their  duties  most  satisfactorily,  and  that  their  conduct 
without  a single  exception  has  been  good  ? — Yes,  we  have  a 
testimonial  from  the  company  to  that  effect,  and  they  have 
offered  us  their  assistance  also  in  urging  our  claims  on  the 
Government. 
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2804.  Has  it  been  stated  to  you,  on  the  authority  of  the 
company,  that  those  hiinale  clerks  are  much  bettor  educated, 
more  intelligent,  and  more  attentive  than  the  boys  usually 
employed  by  the  company  at  similar  stations  ? — Yes,  they  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  their  female  clerks,  and  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  boys,  the  latter  being  very  frequently 
absent  from  their  post. 

2805.  Has  it  been  stated  to  j'ou  by  the  company  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  female  clerks  for  the  telegraph  service 
should  be  trained  at  an  institution  such  as  the  Queen’s  Institute 
instead  of  the  telegraph  stations? — Yes,  they  cousider  it  highly 
desirable  that  their  female  clerks  should  be  trained  at  an 
institution  such  as  the  Queen’s  Institute,  as  in  the  first  instance 
they  are  usually  sent  to  country  stations,  where  of  necessity  they 
are  not  under  the  control  of  their  friends ; and  it  is  only  the 
managers  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Queen’s  Institute  could 
form  a correct  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  pupils,  and 
whether  they  are  likely  to  do  credit  to  them  and  to  the  telegraph 
company.  We  have  alwaj'S  made  it  our  business  to  inquire  into 
the  character  of  every  pupil  admitted,  and  when  sent  to  the 
country  on  the  service  of  the  company  we  communicate  with  the 
clergyman  of  whatever  denomination  the  pupil  belongs  to,  and 
recommend  her  to  his  charge ; and  if  any  of  our  members  reside 
in  the  locality  an  introduction  is  given  to  them,  and  in  this  way 
a supervision  is  exercised  over  them. 

2806.  Has  Mr.  Sanger  informed  you,  as  secretary  of  the 
institute,  that  the  female  clerks  of  the  telegraph  company  are 
as  a rule  employed  at  the  small  stations,  but  have  also  been 
employed  at  some  important  stations,  such  as  Kingstown  ; and 
that  the  nightwork  and  heavy  nature  of  the  duties  to  be 
performed  at  the  larger  stations  is  the  reason  they  are  not 
employed  at  such  stations? — Yes.  I may  mention  that  out  of 
about  180  clerks  in  the  company’s  service  68  are  females  who 
were  taught  at  the  Queen’s  Institute,  A good  female  clerk  is 
quite  as  good  as  a male  clerk, 

2807.  Except  for  heavy  work  ! — I think  they  are  quite  equ<al. 
There  is  a female  clerk  at  the  Broadstone  who  gets  nearly  501. 
a year,  and  she  is  equal  to  very  heavy  business,  such  as  the 
Ballinasloe  Eair. 

2808.  The  telegraphic  correspondence  connected  with  such  an 
important  event  as  the  Ballinasloe  Fair  was  managed  by  this 
lady?  — Ye.s,  and  most  satisfactorily  done,  without  a single 
complaint. 

2809.  I believe  there  are  three  female  clerks  employed  at  the 
company’s  principal  station  in  Dublin? — Yes,  there  is  a separate 
room  for  them  ; they  are  in  a diiferent  department  from  the 
male  clerks. 
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Alexander  Parker,  Esq.,  J.P.,  examined. 

[The  witness  observed  that  the  ladies  connected  with  the 
Queen’s  Institute  thought  that  his  independent  testimony  might 
be  somewhat  confirmatory  of  their  evidence,  and  accordingly  he 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  information  in  his  power 
on  the  subject  to  the  Commission,] 

2810.  {The  Chairman.)  The  information  we  would  wish  to 
have  from  yon  is  principally  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  in 
Dublin  with  regard  to  the  Queen’s  Institute  ? — There  is  very 
great  interest  taken  in  the  institute  by  a number  of  ladies  of 
position  in  Dublin  ; they  devote  a good  deal  of  their  time  to  it, 
and  that  has  a very  good  effect.  It  has  the  effect  of  giving  to 
the  ladies  v/lio  come  to  the  institute  for  instruction  something  of 
the  feeling  of  a home.  I have  seen  from  time  to  time  with  great 
pleasure  the  amount  of  time  and  interest  that  they  bestow  upon 
their  work.  In  the  case  of  the  telegraph  class  it  has  been  quite 
remarkable,  for  the  lady  who  takes  especial  charge  of  that  class 
not  only  takes  great  interest  in  instructing  the  pupils  while 
under  instruction,  but  she  follows  their  course  afterwards,  looks 
after  them,  and  cori’esponds  with  them.  Her  services  in  this 
way  have  been  of  great  value.  There  is  now  a branch  of  instruc- 
tion which  has  been  just  begun,  and  for  which  there  is  considerable 
scope  ; I refer  to  painting  upon  porcelain.  I have  visited  that 
class  ; it  consists  of  ladies  acquainted,  of  course,  with  the  art  of 
drawing,  but  to  whom  painting  on  porcelain  is  quite  new.  1 saw 
a room  full  of  those  laSies  beginning,  some  in  one  stage  some  in 
another,  and  a couple  of  teachers  from  the  Staffordshire  potteries 
presiding  over  them.  It  is  represented  to  the  managers  of  the 
Queen’s  Institute  that  as  fast  as  they  can  train  these  ladies,  so 
fast  they  can  find  profitable  employment  from  the  BeUeek  Pottery; 
and  if  the  Belleek  Pottery  should  happen  to  be. unable  to  employ 
them  as  fast  as  they  can  be  trained  at  the  mstitute,  I am  informed 
that  there  is  a very  large  field  for  them  in  England.  Telegraphy 

another  department  of  the  Queen’s  Institute  which  it  is  hoped 
the  Post  Office  will  take  up,  for  it  is  very  important,  if  the  Post 
Office  purchase  the  telegraphs,  as  I believe  they  have  done,  that 
they  should  find  a supply  of  qualified  young  persons  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  telegraph  clerks. 

2811.  In  your  opinion  has  the  Queen’s  Institute  been  suc- 
cessful?— Very  successful  in  proportion  to  the  means  at  its  com- 
mand ; but  its  establishment  expenses,  rent,  and  salaries  are  in 
round  numbers  about  150^.  a year  more  than  its  income,  and  that 
keeps  it  in  constant  difficulties.  There  is  a constant  strain  upon 
those  ladies  to  tide  over  their  money  difficulties.  Their  income  is 
about  340^.  and  their  establishment  expenses  about  500^.  The 
classes  just  about  pay  themselves  ; the  fees  that  the  young  people 
give  pay  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  ; they  about 
balance  each  other  ; but  they  still  want  an  addition  to  their 
library,  and  they  greatly  want  a little  more  scope  in  the  way  of 
income  to  salary  a somewhat  higher  class  of  teachers  and  extend 
their  operations  a little. 


A.  Parker, 
Esq.,  J.P. 

25  Sept.  1868. 
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2812.  (Mr.  Hamilton?)  The  last  witness  stated  that  one  of 
their  great  wants  was  an  oiiportmiity  of  studying  models  to  a 
greater  extent  than  now  That  would  greatly  assist  the  different 
branches,  no  doubt,  that  are  connected  with  the  fine  arts. 

2813.  You  think  the  establishment  of  a museum  of  models 
applicable  to  the  several  branches  of  art  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  institution  ? — It  certainly  would. 

W.  E.  Steele,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  examined. 

2814.  (The  Chairman.)  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  ? — Assistant  Secretary. 

2815.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  when  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  was  founded? — In  1731,  and  its  first  charter  is  dated 
1749. 

2816.  Can  you  tell  what  the  operations  of  the  society  were 
between  1731  and  1749  ? — Chiefly  reading  papers,  collecting  in- 
formation, and  publishing  transactions  on  practical  and  scientific 
subjects.  An  edition  of  those  transactions  was  translated  into 
French  and  published  in  Paris. 

2817.  Can  you  say  what  the  original  objects  of  the  society 
were? — The  promotion  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the 
useful  arts  and  sciences  in  Ireland. 

2818.  What  were  their  proceedings  to  promote  those  objects? 

— They  had  weekly  meetings,  read  j^^pers,  got  translations  of 
foreign  works  on  agTiculture,  or  on  any  matter  that  would  pro- 
mote any  branch  of  industry  in  Ireland,  and  they  published  these. 
In  a report  I have  before  me,  there  is  an  epitome  of  this  given 
by  Mr.  Weld,  a secretary  of  the  society’’  in  former  years.  I think 
it  contains  probably  as  much  information  as  I could  give  on  the 
subject.  He  says  : The  society  originated  in  a meeting  held  in 

“ Trinity  College,  in  the  philosophy  rooms,  in  June  1731,  pursuant 
“ to  a public  invitation.  About  14  gentlemen  assembled,  and 
“ they  agreed  to  form  a society  for  the  promotion  of  improvement 

of  all  kinds.  It  was  proposed  to  call  it  the  ‘ Dublin  Society 
“ ‘ for  improving  husbandry,  manufactures,  and  other  useful  arts.’ 
At  the  end  of  10  days  or  a fortniglit  they  added  the  word 
“ sciences — 'arts  and  sciences.^’  The  first  rules  were  made  in 
" December  1731,  amongst  others  that  the  society  should  be 
“ open  to  the  first  100  persons  who  chose  to  put  down  their 
" names, ^ after  which  there  was  to  be  a ballot  for  all  others  ; that 
“ a president,  vice-president,  and  secretaries  should  be  chosen 
“ out  of  the  members ; that  there  should  be  a standing  com- 
''  mittee  of  21,  five  of  whom  were  to  be  a quorum,  who  should 
meet  one  hour  before  the  society,  to  regulate  all  matters  rela- 
“ ting  to  the  economy  of  the  society;  that  the  officers  of  the 
society  should  be  chosen  by  ballot  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
November.  The  standing  committee  was  to  have  power  to  pay 
all  ex2:)enses^  under  405.  The  original  subscription  was  30s. 
a year.’  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Leinster  House  and  the  pre- 
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mises  on  ■which  the  Agricultural  Hall  and  Agricultural  Museum 
no'w  stand,  the  front  court  yard,  and  a portion  of  the  ground  in 
Leinster  Lawn,  were  purchased  by  the  society  for  the  sum  of 
20,000^.  from  the  Duke  of  Leinster  in  1815.  The  purchase 
money  was  paid  by  instalments  out  of  the  i^rivate  funds  of  the 
society ; but  the  interest  of  the  unpaid  balances  from  time  to 
time  was  paid  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant. 

2819.  Did  the  first  charter  embrace  the  objects  you  have 
mentioned? — Yes,  it  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  those  objects. 

2820.  How  long  did  that  charter  exist? — It  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, but  a supplemental  charter  has  been  granted  since. 

2821.  What  was  the  object  of  the  supplemental  charter? — 
Chiefly  to  form  a council  or  governing  body  within  the  society, 
which  should  have  the  management  and  control  of  its  entire 
business. 

2822.  {The  Rev.  Hr.  Haughton)  I would  wish  to  ask  you, 
with  reference  to  the  history  and  working  of  the  society,  two 
questions  wliich  Mr.  D’Olier  was  unable  to  answer  for  us.  One 
is  as  to  the  election  of  members  of  council  by  the  society  at 
large  ? — Yes. 

2823.  I believe  the  non-resident  members  vote  by  voting 
papers? — Yes. 

2824.  Is  it  a simple  majority  elects  the  members? — The  can- 
didate or  candidates  that  have  the  largest  number  of  votes  are 
elected. 

2825.  Then  the  majority  of  the  voters  elect  the  members  of 
council  ? — Yes. 

2826.  In  the  election  of  members  into  the  society  itself  have 
black  beans  more  power  than  white  beans  ? — Yes,  in  certain 
cases. 

2827.  Is  a member  of  the  society  elected  by  a simple  majority  ? 
— Not  exactly ; the  mode  of  election  is  prescribed  in  the  bye- 
laws. 

2828.  It  is  not  in  the  charter? — No,  it  is  in  the  byelaws.  Any 
person  is  elected  a member  by  having  two  white  beans  to  one 
black.  One  black  bean  in  three  will  exclude,  unless  there  be  40 
white  beans,  and  in  that  case  he  is  elected. 

2829.  Elected  notwithstanding  any  number  of  black  beans  ? — 
No  ; the  election  is  then  governed  by  a simple  majority.  When 
more  than  40  white  beans  a simple  majority  will  elect.  The 
case,  however,  has,  in  point  of  fact,  never  occurred.  Practically 
it  has  always  been  the  case  that  a simple  majority  elects  a member. 

2830.  That  is  because  there  are  always  more  voters  than  the 
number  which  would  bring  in  the  principle  of  black-balling  ? — 
Yes. 

2831.  Mr.  D’Olier  informed  the  Commission,  that  previous  to  the 
charter,  which  was  in  1749,  that  for  10  years  previously — that 
is  to  say,  from  1739 — the  society  had  encouraged  art  as  well  as 
manufactures  and  agriculture  ? — Yes  ; I am  not  able  to  give 
exactly  the  year,  but  they  did  so  very  early. 


W.  E.  Sfeele, 
Esq.,  M.D. 

2.5  Sept.  1868. 
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2832.  Is  the  statement  correct,  that  for  10  years  before  the 
charter  the  society  offered  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  art  ? 
Yes  ; the  first  premium  in  Art  awarded  at  their  exhibitions  was 

in  1711. 

2833.  So  that  we  may  take  it  as  a conceded  fact,  that  the 
society  interested  itself  in  encouraging  art  by  giving  premiums 
before  the  charter? — Yes,  certainly. 

2834.  The  Commission  was  referred  to  you  for  details  as  to 
the  examinations  held  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  certifi- 
cates of  merit  ? 

2835.  State  briefly  the  history  of  those  examinations,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  them,  and  give  us  some  idea  of  the  numbers 
who  have  been  examined  ? — I beg  to  hand  in  a report  of  the 
last  examination — the  twelfth  annual  examination.  These  exami- 
nations were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  know- 
ledge of  young  persons  in  certain  elementary  branches  of  educa- 
tion, the  subjects  having  more  of  a commercial  than  a scientific 
character.  They  include  writing  from  dictation,  English  compo- 
sition, arithmetic,  English  history,  geography,  algebra,  plane 
trigonometry,  geometry,  mensuration,  book-keeping,  and  com- 
mercial correspondence.  A little  before  those  examinations  were 
instituted  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  similar  examinations 
had  been  in  operation  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  and  I 
think  it  was  partly  from  their  example  the  society  adopted  the 
course  of  having  such  examinations.  Our  examinations,  however, 
are  somewhat  different ; they  are  not  so  extensive,  and  do  not 
include  so  many  subjects  as  those  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

2836.  Those  examinations  were,  I believe,  undertaken  by  the 
society  principally  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  certificates  of 
merit  to  young  men  seeking  employment  in  the  position  of  clerks? 
— Yes. 

2837.  I believe  gentlemen  of  high  position  have  interested  them- 
selves and  volunteered  their  services  as  examiners? — Yes;  from 
the  commencement  several  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  science  have 
done  so. 

2838.  Gentlemen  eminent  in  the  commercial  world  have  also 
assisted  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Hodges,  the  Accountant  General  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  has  given  his  aid,  and  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was  for  many 
years  an  extensive  merchant. 

2839.  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  have  also  assisted  ? — Yes,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dickson,  Professors  Haughton  and  Galbraith,  have  given 
their  assistance,  and  so  also  have  several  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

2840.  A number  of  influential  persons  have  encouraged  these 
examinations  ? — A very  large  number. 

2841.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  certificates 
of  the  society  prove  of  use  to  those  who  receive  them  ? — I have 
no  direct  means  of  knowing,  as  in  most  cases  I lose  sight  of  the 
young  men  who  get  the  certificates,  but  I know  on  one  occasion 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  gave  an  appointment  to  a gentleman 
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upon  onr  certificate  ; that  wag  the  only  case  I was  actually  cog- 
nizant of.  I may  also  say  we  have  a clerk  in  our  own  society 
who  got  the  situation  in  consequence  of  having-  onr  certificate  ; 
he  is  a clerk  in  the  School  of  Art,  and  performs  his  duties 
satisfactorily. 

2842.  Are  you  aware  Sir  Robert  Peel  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  society  for  competition  nominations  for  places  in  the  public 
services  to  young  men  who  obtained  those  certificates? — Yes;  at 
the  time  of  the  last  census  being  taken  they  had  several  clerk- 
ships in  the  Census  Office  to  fill  up,  and  on  the  solicitation  of  the 
council  of  the  society  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  the  council  five 
nominations,  and  the  examination  was  held  a fortnight  after  the 
nominations  were  given  to  us.  We  had  to  hurriedly  submit  five 
names,  yet  four  of  the  five  obtained  clerkships,  and  one  of  them 
got  first  place  out  of  SO  competitors.  He  had  evidently  a very 
short  time  for  preparation,  so  tluat  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
thoroughly  well  informed  to  have  passed  as  he  did.  He  is,  I 
believe,  in  the  Census  Office  at  present. 

2843.  What  are  the  average  numbers  of  candidates  for  those 
certificates  of  merit  ? — Between  70  and  80. 

284-4.  What  is  the  average  nuraher  of  certificates  given  to 
those  ? — I should  say  the  average  is  20. 

2845.  Therefore  the  competition  is  severe  ? — Very  severe. 
Latterly  more  certificates  have  been  given,  as  the  candidates  are 
better  prepared  than  formerly. 

2846.  They  probably  estimate  the  kind  of  examinations  better  ? 
— Yes. 

2847.  It  being  a severe  examination,  I ju’esume  the  certificate 
is  highly  prized  by  those  who  get  it  ? — It  is  exceedingly  severe, 
and  the  certificate  highly  prized. 

2848.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  private  employers  valued 
those  certificates  highly  ? — I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  any  of  them  on  the  subject. 

2849..  {Cajpt.  Donnelly.')  Is  the  examination  held  only  in 
.Dublin,  or  have  you  provincial  examinations? — We  hold  the 
examinations  only  in  Dublin. 

2850.  No  attempt  is  made,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  have  provincial  examinations  ? 

— No. 

2851.  (.The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  At  the  time  provincial 
lectures  were  under  the  control  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  was 
it  customary  to  require  each  town  that  received  a lecturer  to 
contribute  towards  the  expense  ? — Certainly. 

2852.  What  was  the  sum  so  contributed  ?— 10?. 

2853.  Wiiat  was  the  sum  paid  to  the  lecturer  ?— 50?.  includino- 

the  10?,  ^ 

2854.  Then  the  society  was  at  an  expense  of  40?.,  and  the  town 
at  an  expense  of  10?.  ? — Yes. 

2855.  The  control  of  those  public  lectures  was  handed  over 
subsequently  to  the  Committee  of  Lectures? — Yes. 
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2856.  On  ■which  committee  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  'was 
represented? — Yes. 

2857.  Do  you  remember  what  number  of  representatives  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  had  on  the  committee? — Four  members 
nominated  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  four  nominated  by 
Government,  formed  the  joint  Committee  of  Lectures. 

2858.  Therefore  the  society  had  a very  efficient  voice  in  the 
management  of  those  lectures  ? — Certainly. 

2859.  Those  lectures  have  now  altogether  ceased? — I believe 
so. 

2860.  As  well  as  the  public  free  lectures  that  used  formerly  to 
be  given  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes. 

2861.  After  the  free  lectures  ceased  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  I believe  some  of  them  were  given  in  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  ? — Yes. 

2862.  All  those  free  lectures  have  now  ceased  in  both  insti- 
tutions ? — I believe  so. 

2863.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  the  public  in 
Dublin  or  the  country  were  pleased  or  otherwise  at  the  cessation 
of  those  free  lectures  ?— I cannot  tell ; I can  only  give  my  own 
opinion.  I looked  upon  those  public  lectures  as  having  immense 
value ; they  kept  up  a taste  among  young  people  for  the  different 
branches  of  science,  and  in  my  mind  the  loss  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  gaining  a knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany,  geology, 
mineralogy,  natural  history,  is.  I am  sure,  severely  felt.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I would  like  that  young  people  in  whom  I am 
interested  should  get  a knowledge  of  those  subjects  by  lectures, 
but  there  is  now  no  means  of  obtaining  it. 

2864.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  cessation  of  public  lectures  in 
Dublin  and  the  country  has  been  injurious  ? — I think  so,  decidedly. 

2865.  You  are  aware  that  those  public  lectures  have  been 
replaced  by  what  are  called  class  lectures  ? — Yes. 

2866.  The  public  lectures  have  ceased  ? — Yes. 

2867.  And  the  lectures,  whatever  they  are,  that  have  taken 
their  place,  you  consider  not  an  efficient  substitute  for  them  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

2868.  Describe  to  the  Commission  the  steps  taken  with  respect 
to  the  formation  of  a veterinary  surgical  college  in  Dublin.  Mr. 
D’Olier,  a former  witness,  has  given  a general  outline  of  the  plan 
for  purchasing  a stable  at  Stephen’s  Green,  and  the  various  steps 
taken  from  time  to  time.  I believe.  Dr.  Steele,  you  are  a medical 
man  ? — I am. 

2869.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  teaching  in 
the  various  medical  schools  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

2870.  Would  you  consider  it  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  Dublin  to  compel  students  to  attend  any 
particular  hospital  ? — Certainly  not. 

2871.  Would  you  have  free  trade  in  hospitals  and  recognize 
all  that  are  efficient  ? — Yes. 

2872.  In  the  case  of  veterinary  science,  suppose  you  had  a 
veterinary  college,  would  it  be  necessary  for  its  success  to  have  a 
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stable  under  its  own  control  for  the  treatment  of  sick  and  injured 
animals  ? — I think  so,  and  for  this  reason.  The  object  the  society 
has  in  view  is  not  merely  that  of  teaching  the  diseases  of 
horses,  but  those  of  cattle,  cows,  sheep,  and  so  forth  ; and  these 
animals  are  hardly  ever  admitted  into  veterinary  institutions. 

2873.  Horses  and  dogs  only  are  admitted  to  the  veterinary 
stables  in  Dublin  ; no  cattle,  such  as  cows  or  sheep  ? — No.  And 
that  being  our  chief  object,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  the 
veterinary  college  should  have  an  infirmary  attached  to  it ; and  in 
fact  for  what  might  be  considered  as  pauper  patients. 

2874).  Might  it  not  be  desirable  to  avoid  interfering  with  private 
veterinary  stables  b}’’  treating  horses  or  dogs  ? — Yes.  That  was 
my  own  personal  opinion,  but  from  conversation  with  persons 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  I am,  I found 
that  their  view  was  (and  lam  now  convinced  that  they  are  right), 
that  the  formation  of  a separate  veterinary  infirmary  was  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  school. 

2875.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
infirmary  ? — Yes. 

2876.  Mr.  D’Olier  informed  us  what  the  first  cost  was  estimated 
at,  but  I mean  the  cost  of  keeping  it  up  ? — The  annual  cost  in 
the  estimate  was  1,000^.  a year. 

2877.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000?.  a year  would  maintain  such 
an  infirmary,  and  you  are  of  opinion  it  would  not  interfere  with 
private  stables  ? — I think  not. 

2878.  Could  you  carry  it  out,  excluding  horses  and  dogs  from 
it  ? — We  could  not  exclude  them,  but  we  would  only  have  pauper 
horses. 

2879.  What  do  you  mean  by  paujDer  horses? — The  horses  of 
persons  who  could  not  afford  to  place  their  animals  in  a private 
infirmary. 

2880.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Would  the  evening  lectures  at  the 
School  of  Science  take  the  place  of  the  free  lectures  that  used  to 
be  given  bj^  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I think  such  popular 
free  lectures  should  be  the  same  as  those  formerly  delivered  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  if  they  were  given  in  the  evening  as  well 
as  the  daytime. 

2881.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  corresponding  institution  in 
London  it  has  always  been  the  practice  to  give  a certain  set  of 
lectures  in  the  evening  exclusively  to  working  men  ? — Yes,  I have 
heard  it,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it  from  personal  knowledge. 

2882.  Is  there  anything  of  the  kind  in  Dublin? — I believe 
not. 

2883.  Do  3’ou  think  such  an  institution  as  that  would  be 
appreciated  by  the  working  classes  in  Dublin  ? — I think  it  would 
by  some  ; but  I must  say,  as  a rule,  I don't  think  the  working 
classes  in  Dublin  have  much  desire  for  information  of  that  kind. 

2884.  You  may  have  heard  there  are  lectures  delivered  in 
London  on  mechanics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  natural  history,  and 
other  subjects,  which  are  attended  by  audiences  of  working  men 
of  not  less  than  600  persons,  and  if  there  happened  to  be  room 
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that  number  might  be  trebled  ; you  don’t  think  quite  so  large  a 
class  could  be  found  here? — No,  not  at  all.  I think  the  lectures 
would  be  chiefly  attended  by  young  persons  and  ladies. 

288.5.  {Professor  Thomson)  Are  you  aware  that  in  Belfast 
evening  lectures  have  been  given  for  many  yeai’s  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  others,  which  are  largely  attended  by 
working  men,  to  the  extent  of  between  800  and  400  persons  ? — I 
was  not  aw’are  of  it. 

2886.  {Gapt  Donnelly)  Are  you  aware  that  they  intend  to  give 
evening  lectures  at  the  College  of  Science  ? — Yes,  I have  heard  so. 

2887.  I think  you  said  the  payment  made  to  the  lecturers  was 
501.  for  a course  of  nine  lectures,  with  four  or  five  evenings  class 
instruction  ? — Yes. 

2888.  The  scale  of  fees  was,  I believe — reserved  seats  for  the 
course  of  nine  lectures,  3s.  6d  ; family  tickets  to  admit  four,  10s.; 
unreserved  seats  for  the  course,  2s.  Does  not  that  give  rather 
the  appearance  that  the  lectures  were  more  for  the  middle  than 
for  the  working  classes  1 — Yes.  I myself  gave  two  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  country,  but  I don’t  think  many  of  the  woi'king 
class  attended  them.  They  were  chiefly  attended  by  young 
people  belonging  to  the  town,  and  a few  of  the  shopkeeping 
class. 

2889.  The  entire  grant  for  provincial  lectures  in  1863  was 
9001.  altogether,  and  I find  in  that  year  that  the  number  of 
candidates  examined  at  all  the  places  where  lectures  were  given 
was  148.  Taking  that  as  the  number  of  persons  we  may  suppose 
to  have  really  benefited  by  the  lectures,  don’t  you  think  that 
was  rather  an  expensive  system  of  instruction  ; it  would  give 
something  over  61.  apiece? — Well,  yes,  if  you  limit  the  amount 
of  good  done  to  those  who  presented  themselves  for  examination ; 
but  I have  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  received  benefit  from 
the  lectures  who  did  not  afterwards  go  up  for  examination. 

2890.  The  general  average  attendance  at  the  lectures  was 
150? — Yes,  150  at  each  lecture. 

2891.  Don’t  you  think  a cheaper  system  of  instruction  might 
be  devised  ? — Probably  it  might,  but  I am  not  at  all  prepared 
to  say  what  might  be  substituted  for  it. 

2892.  (The  Rev.  .Dr.  Haughton)  Could  you  inform  the  Com- 
mission as  to  the  number  of  books  at  present  in  the  library  of  the 
Koyal  Dublin  Society,  and  the  average  rate  of  its  increase  ?— I 
have  a return  which  approximates  to  it,  it  is  close  on  62,700. 

2893.  Does  that  mean  volumes  or  books? — Volumes,  including 
unbound  pamphlets. 

2894.  What  is  the  rate  of  increase  per  annum  ? — Last  year 
there  were  550  works  added,  and  estimating  each  on  an  average 
at  three  volumes,  I suppose  we  may  say  the  increase  is  from 
1,200  to  1,500  volumes  each  year. 

2895.  What  facilities  of  access  have  the  public  to  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  at  present  ? — The  library  itself  is 
open  from  11  in  the  morning  to  6 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
from  half-past  7 to  10  at  night,  every  evening  but  Saturday  and 
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Sunday.  The  Library  Committee  have  presented  a report  to  the 
council  requesting  they  would  take  steps  to  have  it  open  con- 
tinually from  11  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night,  not  closing  it 
for  any  period  in  the  interval.  I think  a very  great  advantage 
would  arise  from  that  arrangement. 

2896.  (Professor  Huxley)  Is  your  building  fire-proof? — No, 
the  main  building  is  not. 

2897.  Is  the  Natural  History  Museum  fire-proof? — It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  so.  The  floor  is  a wooden  one  ; there  are 
iron  beams,  but  the  floor  is  of  wood. 

2898.  Is  the  floor  a wooden  one  ? — Yes. 

2899.  I don’t  mean  the  planking,  but  are  they  wooden  joists? 
— To  the  library,  yes. 

2900.  Not  the  library,  but  tlie  museum  ? — Yes,  there  are  only 
large  iron  girders  at  intervals,  with  wooden  joists  between  them. 

2901.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Do  you  consider  it  necessary 
for  a library  to  be  absolutely  fire-proof? — I do  not  consider  it 
absolutely  necessary ; with  common  care  and  precaution,  and  a 
proper  arrangement  of  fires  and  lights,  accident  can  be  prevented. 

2902.  Is  Trinity  College  Library  fire-proof? — Certainly  not, 
from  what  I know  of  it.  I don't  know  any  library  fire-proof 
except  the  new  part  of  the  British  Museum. 

2903.  Explain  the  manner  in  which  the  public  are  admitted 
to  read  in  the  library,  I mean  that  portion  of  the  public  who 
are  not  members  of  the  society? — Each  member  has  the  privilege, 
of  introducing  as  many  readers  as  he  likes,  and  besides  that, 
any  person  who  cannot  easily  go  to  a member  to  get  admission 
can  get  a letter  of  recommendation  from  any  respectable  person  ; 
this  letter  is  submitted  to  the  committee,  who  meet  every  fort- 
night, and  if  the  committee  see  no  objection,  if  they  think  he  is 
respectable  and  likely  to  make  good  use  of  the  library,  he  is 
admitted  as  a matter  of  course.  A number  of  working  men  have 
been  admitted  in  that  way,  and  some  read  in  the  library 
regularly. 

2904.  (The  Chairman)  Does  the  permission  require  to  be 
renewed  ? — No,  the  librarian  has  the  power  then  of  continuino’ 
the  privilege  every  three  months,  provided  the  reader  acts 
properly. 

2905.  (Professor  Thomson)  You  delivered  some  courses  of 
lectures,  yourself? — Yes. 

2906.  What  was  the  average  attendance  on  those  lectures  ? 

About  150. 

2907.  What  was  the  number  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination  ? — It  was  very  small. 

2908.  What  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  that  5 do  you  think 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  class  of  persons  who  went  to 
the  lectures  ? — I think  the  novelty  was  the  chief  thing.  At 
Aughnacloy,  on  one  occasion,  I gave  a course  of  lectmes  on 
botany,  and  another  at  Dungannon ; but  at  Dungannon  there 
was  no  examination.  At  Aughnacloy  there  was  an  examination, 
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and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  were  about  a couple  of 
dozen  persons  were  examined. 

2909.  Do  you  think,  in  point  of  fact,  that  after  a short  course  of 
that  kind  a great  number  of  people  of  the  class  that  go  to  such 
lectures  would  not  be  inclined  to  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

2910.  But  you  think  a good  deal  of  good  is  done  still  to  those 
persons  ? — I am  sure  an  immensity  of  good  is  done.  In  my  class 
at  Dungannon  there  was  a young  man  who  had  heard  nothing 
at  all  of  botany  until  he  attended  those  lectures.  He  then 
took  up  the  subject,  worked  it  out,  and  made  a large  collection  of 
plants  of  the  county  Tyrone,  all  correctly  named. 

2911.  You  think  such  lectures  have  the  effect  of  disseminating 
a general  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  science  ? — Yes,  I think  they 
have  a great  effect  in  that  way. 

2912.  Would  you  think  12s.  a head  a very  extravagant  sum 
for  diffusing  knowledge  of  that  kind  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

2913.  That  seems  to  be  the  sum  which  each  person  who 
attended  the  lectures  cost  ? — I think  they  did  a great  deal  of  good 
at  a very  cheap  rate  ; but  I think  it  is  quite  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  in  12  lectures  anyone  could  learn  a science  so  as  to  he 
able  to  stand  an  examination.  I wish  to  add  that  I do  not 
think  we  should  estimate  the  value  of  public  lectures  alone 
by  the  number  of  persons  presenting  themselves  for  examination 
at  the  termination  of  the  course.  Public  lectures  ought  in  my 
opinion  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  books  read  in  libraries. 
Libraries  are  maintained  for  public  use,  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
their  utility  when  we  find  them  much  used.  But  we  never  think 
of  submitting  the  readers  to  examination  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  benefit  derived  from  their  use  of  the  library. 
Another  great  advantage  I may  point  out  in  having  lectures 
would  be  that  the  students  of  the  School  of  Art  could  avail 
themselves  of  lectures  on  botany,  zoology,  and  probably  chemis- 
try. To  anyone  requiring  to  understand  the  manipulation  of 
colours,  a knowledge  of  their  cliemistry  would  be  an  advantage. 
When  we  had  free  lectures  attached  to  the  society  we  offered 
prizes  to  the  pupils  of  our  School  of  Art  for  examinations  held 
after  attendance  on  each  of  the  courses.  They  have  the  same 
thing  at  South  Kensington.  It  Avas  with  that  view  the  society 
Avas  anxious  to  get  a special  grant  for  the  school  here,  in  order 
that  they  might  supply  lectures  and  give  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Art  the  opportunity  of  attending  lectures  on  those 
subjects  which  would  be  of  use  to  them,  and  assimilate  our  school 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  school  at  South  Kensington. 

I Avish  to  state  that  in  the  paper  the  Pine  Arts  Committee  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  committee  strongly  impressed 
on  his  excellency  the  necessity  of  having  a museum  of  ornamental 
art,  something  like  that  of  South  Kensington,  as  a means  of  edu- 
cating the  eye.  I believe  there  is  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
a means  of  attaining  this,  but  unfortunately  Ave  have  not  space 
for  a museum  of  that  kind  ; at  least  Ave  have  not  a suitable  place, 
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unless  some  expense  be  gone  to.  However,  we  liope  to  be  in  a 
position  to  get  a museum  of  ornamental  art,  and  wm  Lave  no 
doubt  the  Science  and  Art  Department  would  give  us  photographs 
and  duplicates  of  objects  from  South  Kensington,  eithei'  as  a pre- 
sent or  as  a loan.  I know  they  seem  to  wish  to  found  these  local 
museums. 

2914.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Pai'is  Exhibition  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  -with  the 
help  of  a certain  sum  voted  l>y  Government,  enabled  a number  of 
workmen  to  visit  the  L*aris  Exhibition? — Yes. 

2915.  I am  informed  that  no  similar  movement  took  place  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
proper  body  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  was  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society,  which  in  man}^  respects  corresponds  with  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London ; are  you  aware  of  this  ? — Yes. 

2916.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  subject  was  discussed  by 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — No,  it  was  not.  The  subject  was 
never  discussed  in  the  society.  It  was  never  brought  before 
them. 

2917.  Have  you  heard  of  tlie  project  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Irish  Institute  ? — Yes. 

2918.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  plans  laid  down,  how 
far  do  you  consider  the  Irish  Institute  would  cover  the  ground 
which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  now  covers? — I don^t  know 
what  the  Irish  Institute  means,  its  promoters  seem  to  me  to  aim 
at  having  a huge  thing  of  every  sort  and  description  put  togetlier. 
I have  never  seen  sufticient  in  tlieir  paper  to  give  me  any  clear 
idea  what  it  is  they  want. 

2919.  They  wish  to  promote  the  art  and  industry  of  Ireland 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent : is  not  that  very  much  the  object  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — Yes,  exactly. 

2920.  Are  you  aware  of  any  complaints  against  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  for  not  discharging  that  office? — No,  I never 
heard.  I have  sometimes  heard  persons  say,  “ It  is  a pity  you 
can't  do  more,  it  is  a pity  you  are  so  limited  in  means.'”  Of 
course  we  could  do  a great  deal  more  if  we  had  more  means. 

2921.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haiightoir)  There  is  one  question  I wish 
to  ask  you  in  connexion  with  the  evidence  you  have  given  as  to 
the  library  and  its  accommodation  ; the  library  when  the  Com- 
mission visited  it  appeared  to  be  very  full  of  books,  there  was 
not  much  room  for  expansion ; what  is  3mur  opinion  upon  that? 
— I think  thei’e  is  room  for  expansion,  say  for  about  eight  or  ten 
years. 

2922.  But  if  the  library  increased  at  the  rate  you  described 
would  it  not  soon  be  blocked  up  ? — In  eight  or  ten  years,  yes. 

2923.  Thei’e  are  I think  eight  fireplaces  in  the  library  ? — They 
are  not  all  used.  I think  only  four  are  used. 

2924.  Do  }mu  not  consider  that  the  risk  from  fire  is  greater  in 
the  present  rooms  than  if  the  library  was  removed  to  a building 
like  the  Natural  History  Museum,  not  having  so  many  fire- 
places ? — It  would  be  safer  in  the  latter,  no  doubt. 

22679.  A A 
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2925.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the  library 
of  Trinity  College? — Yes,  partially. 

2920.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  upper  room  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  might,  by  building  recesses  in  the  Trinity 
College  Library,  be  made  a suitable  library? — Yes,  but  I fear  it 
could  not  be  recessed  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  side  lights. 

2927.  The  lower  room  might  be  made  partly  a reading  room, 
and  partly  a library  for  books  of  reference  ? — Yes. 

2928.  That  would  give  the  public  convenient  access  from 
Merrion  Square,  such  as  they  have  to  the  National  Gallery  ? — 
Yes. 

2929.  And  would  facilitate  the  use  of  the  library  to  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  fiicilitate  it  much. 

2930.  Would  it  not  give  them  a fine  reading  room  ? — Yes,  but 
I don’t  think  it  would  be  likely  to  be  near  as  comfortable  as  the 
present  room.  The  present  room  is  particularly  comfortable. 

2931.  {Gapt  Donnelly)  From  a paper  which  Sir.  D’Olier  handed 
in,  I understand  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  pay  from  their  own 
private  funds  towards  the  School  of  Art,  or  at  all  events  that  they 
paid  last  year,  a sum  of  60^. ; is  that  so  ? — That  must  be  a mis- 
take, we  give  1 00?.  {For  details  of  School  of  Art,  see  Aiopendix 
M,,  y>.  659). 

2932.  Yes,  lOOZ.  was  the  smn  put  in  the  receipt, but  it  was  not 
expended  ? — I think  it  was. 

2933.  No  ; you  only  expended  60?.  during  the  year  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  School  of  Art? — Yes,  it  certainly  does  so 
appear  from  the  paj^er,  but  there  was  one  pupil  teacher  away  at 
the  time  the  money  was  paid,  and  he  did  not  receive  his  salary 
till  the  following  year. 

2931.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  the  sum  expended  during  the 
last  year  was  60?.  ? — Yes,  it  so  appears  from  the  paper  Mr.  D’Olier 
handed  in,  but  I was  not  aware  of  it. 
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Saturday,  26th  September  1868. 

Peesent ; 

The  marquis  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Chain. 

Georqe  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

Tjie  Rev.  Dr.  Hauqhton,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Colonel  Lafj-an. 

Professor  W'tville  Thomson. 

Captain  Donnelly,  (Secretary). 


Sir  Robert  Kane  examined. 

2935.  (P/ie  Chaii'Tact'ii.')  Will  you  state  what  office  you  hold 

in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department? I am 

what  is  termed  the  Dean  of  Faculty  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
which  is  now  constituted  in  Dublin. 

2936.  Will  you  state  what  your  duties  are  ?-My  dutie,s,  so 
tar  as  1 am  aware  of  them,  are  merely  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the^ouncil  of  professors,  as  constituted  in  that  institution. 

298i.  (T/ic  Reu,  _Dj.,  Haughton.)  You  were  formeidy  a pro- 
lessor (a  very  distinguished  one)  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

29o8.  Would  you  describe  to  the  Commission  the  mode  of 
electmg  to  a professorship  .in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; it  was 
by  a concursus,  was  it  not,  at  that  time  ?— In  that  instance  it 
was.  Each  of  the  candidates,  there  were  some  three  or  four 
randidates  at  that  time,  was  recpiested  by  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  to  deliver  three  public  lectures  before  the 
society,  which  was  accordingly  done.  When  those  lectures  were 
over  the  society  at  large  proceeded  then  to  the  election.  I un- 
deretand  further  that  since  that  time  the  elections  of  Dr.  Barker 
and  of  Dr  Harvey  were  effected  by  some  form  of  concursus  or 
public  evidence  of  fitness. 

29.39.  After  you  were  elected  professor  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  it  was  your  duty,  I believe,  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures 
which  were  more  or  less  free  to  the  public  ?-The  lectures  at 
t lat  time  m the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  altogether  free  to 
the  public.  There  was  a portion  of  the  theatre  railed  ofl'  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  members  and  of  their  fimilies,  but  the  body  of 
the  theatre  was  open  to  the  public  at  large. 

2910.  These  public  lectures  continued,  I believe,  after  the 
arranpmeuts  that  were  made  between  the  Royal  Dublin 
fepiety  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  for  limiting  the 
tonctions  of  each  body  ; some  lectures,  I believe,  being  deli- 
Dublin  Society  and  others  in  the  Museum 

lush  Industry  ?— Yes,  a considerable  portion  of  the  lectures 
mat  were  delivered  by  the  professors  in  the  Science  and  Art 

A A 2 


Sir  11.  Kane 
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Department,  as  they  Avere  then  called,  Avere  free  to  the  piihlie, 
but  there  Avas  an  attempt  made,  or  at  least  there  Avas  an  arrange- 
ment made,  for  giving  to  the  lectures  that  AAmre  delivered,  I 
believe,  in  each  place,  but  certainly  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  a more  systematic  and  continuous  character  than  they 
had  had  under  the  old  system  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  and 
of  the  Avhole  number  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  professors  each 
course  Avas  divided  into  tAvo  groups,  one  of  a purely  scientific 
character,  intended  for  students  who  Avoidd  enter  and  pay  a small 
entrance  fee,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  a more  popular 
character  and  entirely  open  to  the  public. 

29-il.  Then  I understand  you  that  the  popular  lectures  free  to 
the  public  Avere  still  continued  as  part  of  the  arrangements  ?— 
They  still  continued  as  part  of  the  general  arrangement,  but  the 
total  number  of  lectures  given  by  each  professor  aa^s  increased 
from  about  24?,  Avhich  used  to  be  delivered  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  in  the  season,  to  about  54?.  In  these  54?  there  Avas  a 
course  of  about  30,  or  35,  Avhich  constituted  a strictly  scientific 
course  of  a somcAvhat  higher  order  of  subjects  than  the  other 
j)ortion,  and  then  there  remained  some  15  or  20  lectures,  and,  in 
some  cases,  about  25  lectures  which  Avere  free  to  the  public.  The 
course  that  the  professors  endeavoured  to  take  in  the  matter  A\^as 
to  render  the  public  portion,  AAdiich  Avas  necessarily  of  a more 
elementary  character,  the  first  portion  of  the  entire  series  of 
lectures,  and  to  render  it  introductory  to  the  subsequent  and 
higher  portion,  so  that  the  entire  course  might  form  a continuous 
treatment  of  tlie  science  adapted  for  the  pupils  who  Avould  enter 
regularly  as  students  in  the  institution. 

294?2.  Then  the  second  part  of  the  course  Avas  more  strictly 
intended  for  students  Avho  Avere  applying  themselves  seriously  to 
learn  the  details  of  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

294?3.  Payments  were  made  for  that  second  portion  of  the 
course  ? — Small  payments. 

294?4.  But  the  first  portion  of  the  course  AAms  absolutely  free 
to  all  the  public? — Yes. 

2945.  That  system  has  noAv,  I believe,  been  abolished  ? —Yes, 
entirely. 

294G.  Would  you  describe  the  mode  of  lecturiug  Avhich  has  taken 
its  place  ? — At  present,  since  the  constitution  of  the  institution  as 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  courses  are  delWered  precisely 
as  they  should  be  in  any  other  college,  without  any  reference 
whatsoever  to  the  public  at  large,  excejDt  in  so  far  as  individuals 
become  regular  students  of  the  college.  Each  professor  delivers 
a course  of  lectures,  Avhich  consists  on  the  average  of  about  75 
lectures.  Seventy-five  was  a kind  of  standard  number  Avhich  Avas 
agreed  upon,  and  to  that  course  are  only  admissible  those  persons 
who  are  scholars  or  exhibitioners  appointed  by  tbe  department, 
and  Avbo  are  free  to  all  the  lectures  here,  as  Avell  as  persons  who 
enter  as  students  and  pay  as  a fee  for  each  course  of  lectures  the 
sum  of  2Z.  for  the  complete  course,  or  Ih  for  the  course  wliick 
Avould  consist  of  only  one  term. 
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2947.  From  your  experience  as  professor  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  in  former  times,  and  from  the  knowledge  you  have  of  the 
working  of  these  professorial  lectures  in  the  Museum  of  Ii'ish 
Industry,  would  you  say  that  these  free  public  lectures  were  ac- 
ceptable to  large  classes  of  the  people  of  Dublin? — They  were 
very  largely  attended  both  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  at 
the  xMuseum  of  Irish  Industiy.  I believe  they  were  very  much 
liked,  and  gave  general  public  satisfaction,  and  I think  they  had 
the  advantage  of  bringing  the  institutions  where  they  were 
delivered  in  a creditable  and  satisfactory  manner  under  public 
notice. 

2948.  Could  you  state  to  the  Commission  how  long  this  system 
of  public  lectures  continued  in  existence  ? I believe  it  dates  from 
a very  early  period  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  history  ? — I can- 
not tell  exactly  at  all  when  they  began,  but  I know  when  I first 
became  a schoolboy  in  Dublin  I used  to  go  to  the  lectures  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  as  soon  as  school  broke  up,  at  three  o’clock. 
Whether  I benefited  at  the  time  by  them  I will  not  undertake 
to  say,  but  I used  to  go  off  from  school  at  three  o’clock  to  the 
chemical  or  other  lectures  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  well  as- 
I can  recollect  in  that  way.  They  continued  then  up  to  1854,. 
and  later  than  that ; they  continued,  practically,  up  to  within 
the  last  few  years. 

2949.  Yes,  if  you  combine  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry’s 
lectures  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  lectures,  they  have  lasted 
almost  up  to  the  present  moment  ? — Almost  up  to  the  present 
moment. 

2950.  And  from  your  experience  of  Dublin  people  you  think 
they  were  greatly  valued  as  a means  of  education  of  young  per- 
sons of  intelligence  ? — I believe  they  certainly  contributed  towards 
diffusing  an  intellectual  spirit  and  taste  for  a good  class  of  thought 
and  reading  amongst  the  middle  classes  of  Dublin,  which  I have 
reason  to  believe  had  a very  beneficial  effect  on  society  altogether. 
I believe  they  were  very  useful. 

2951 . And  from  your  experience  as  a scientific  man  you  think 
it  is  probable  they  were  indirectly  a valuable  means  of  develop- 
ing scientific  tastes  ?— I am  sure  they  were.  I was  very  much 
struck  once  by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  that  regard.  I 
happened  to  be  in  London — I do  not  know  whether  I ever  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  before,  but  probably  I ought  to  mention 
it  to  the  Commission  now — I happened  to  be  in  London,  and  I 
met  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  one  day  who  told  me  that  he  was  going 
down  to  inspect  the  Kavigation  School  at  Greenwich,  and  he 
asked  me  to  go  down  with  him,  which,  as  I was  disengaged,  I 
did.  We  went  through  the  school  there,  where  all  the  boys  are 
taught  navigation,  learning  to  be  petty  officers  in  the  navy  and 
so  on,  and  the  master  took  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  showing 
everything  to  us,  and  when  we  were  about  leaving  he  said, 
“ Sir  Robert  Kane  you  do  not  appear  to  recognize  me,  but  I 
“ know  you  very  well.”  Said  I,  “I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 

seeing  you  before,  but  I am  very  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of 


Sir  li.  Kane. 
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“ jiieGtin^  mow’  ''  Oh,”  said  he,  “ if  it  had  not  been  for 
''  you  I sTiould  not  be  now  here  and  he  then  told  me  that  he  had,, 
when  at  school  in  Dublin— he  was  the  son  of  a very  humble 
person  here— attended  my  lectures  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
on  natural  philosophy,  that  the  attendance  at  those  lectures  had 
o'iven  him  a taste  for  scientific  reading  and  stud_y,  and  that  he 
had  got  employment  as  a schoolmaster  and  published  some  books, 
on  elementary  education,  and  those  books  gained  him  such 
credit  that  he  obtained  the  appointment  at  Greenwieli.  I have 
met  with  other  examples  where  the  infiuence  of  the  popular  in- 
struction given  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  produced  _ definite 
effects.  Of  course  for  anyone  definite  effect  of  that  kind  that 
you  meet  with,  you  may  be  certain  that  tliere  are  liundreds 
diffused  through  society  which  you  never  hear  of  afterwards. 

2952.  I have  heard,  myself*  an  expression  used  in  reference  to 
these  public  lectures,  and  I should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  upon 
the  matter,  whether  you  think  the  expression  an  exaggeration,  or 
that  it  represents  the  feeling  that  is  entertained  towards  them. 

I have  heard  it  stated  that  these  public  lectures  which  existed 
for  so  many  years  in  Dublin  might  be  regarded  as  a kind  of 
poor  man’s  university.  Would  you  consider  that  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  feeling  that  was  had  in  Dublin  towards  them  ? Well, 
I should  say  that  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  in  this  sense,  as 
these  lectures  were  not  by  any  means  exclusively  attended 
by  what  we  should  call  actually  poor  people.  The  respectable 
middle  classes  attended  those  lectures,  and  they  were  at  that 
time,  and  indeed  I think  always,  attended  by  large  numbers  of 
girls  and  ladies  of  the  middle  class,  and  thus  they  supplemented 
in  a most  valuable  manner  the  ordinary  elements  of  female 
education.  I think  that  the  system  of  public  instruction  of  an 
elementary  and  popular  character  in  Dublin  has  exercised,  for 
the  last  couple  of  generations,  a most  valuable  influence  upon  the. 
training  of  female  society  in  the  middle  classes. 

295.3.  Would  you  consider  from  your  knowledge  of  the  persons 
who  attended  these  lectures  that  they  were,  generally  speaking, 
of  a class  who  could  have  afforded  to  pay  something  for  their 
lectures  ? — Well,  a large  number  of  tliem  probably  might,  but  we 
have  had  the  experience  of  late  years  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  to  prove  that  the  imposition  of  even  a very  small  fee 
limits  the  number  of  persons  attending  lectures  of  the  sort  very 
much.  Where  information  of  that  kind  is  not  required  for  any 
practical  purpose,  such  as  professional  training,  or  anything  that 
has  a definite  result,  a very  large  number  of  persons  will  be 
deterred  from  seeking  it  by  the  condition  of  even  a small 
payment. 

2954.  Do  you  think  that  many  persons — you  evidently  do  from 
your  answer — have  been  prevented  by  the  imposition  of  a fee 
from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  these  lectures  ? — I believe,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  number  of  persons  inscribing  themselves  as 
actual  pupils  to  attend,  the  definite  systematic  course  of  lectures 
for  which  a fee,  say  of  3s.  6d,  was  paid,  was  very  much  smaller 
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than  the  number  who  wonld  attend  on  the  same  professor  when 
his  lectures  were  public.  In  the  one  case  he  wonld  probably  not 
have  more  than  20  or  30.  In  some  cases,  with  a popular  pro- 
fessor, and  a very  interesting  subject,  such  as  geology  or  physics,,  or 
chemistry,  there  might  be  70  or  80.  But  the  same  professor  with  a 
public  course  of  lectures  would  have  200  or  300  attending  him, 
although  if  you  count  what  any  individual  lecture  would  cost,  the 
amount  would  not  be  probably  more  than  Zd.  or  4d  2:ier  lecture 
for  the  paid  course. 

2955.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Commission  how  those  public 
lectures  came  to  be  abolished  ? — I really  do  not  well  know.  I 
believe  it  was  found  that  those  public  lectures  became  attended, 
or  were  attended,  by  a large  number  of  persons  who  were  not 
regular  students,  but  who  came  casually,  irregularly,  and  that  the 
continuous  and  scientific  treatment  of  a subject  was  made  difficult 
by  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  audience,  and 
that  a better  tone  altogether  could  be  given  to  the  system  of 
instruction  if  a more  permanently  continuous  audience  could  be 
got  for  the  lectures,  and  that,  besides,  the  principle  came  to  be  in 
a great  degree  recognised  that  where  value  of  that  sort  was  given 
to  the  public  the  public  ought  in  some  degree  to  pay  for  it,  that 
the  principle  of  actual  gratuitous  instruction  was  a bad  one,  and 
that  scientific  institutions  of  that  sort  should  be,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  self-supporting.  All  of  these  considei-ations  were,  I know, 
floating  and  talked  about  at  the  time,  but  I do  not  recollect  that 
I at  the  time  had  anything  to  do  with  the  authoritative  change 
that  took  place,  or  any  formal  cognisance  of  it. 

2956.  Is  it  not  only  since  last  winter  that  the  public  lectures 
have  been  suspended  ? I do  not  know  precisely  about  it,  but  if  I 
understand  rightly  from  my  recollection  of  the  lectures,  it  was  last 
winter  that  they  were  suspended.  Last  winter  was  the  only 
winter  during  which  they  have  not  been  delivered  ? — The 
only  one  during  which  some  public  lectures  have  not  been 
delivered. 

2957.  Has  there  not  been  a proposal  to  restore  those  public 
lectures  during  the  coming  winter,  or  something  like  them  ? — 
There  has  been  a voluntary  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  professors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  to  deliver 
each  a certain  number  of  public  lectures,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  in  some  degree  the  popular  prestige 
which  the  institution  formerly  possessed,  but  that  is  a proposi- 
tion entii'ely  voluntary  upon  the  part  of  those  gentlemen ; it  is  not 
anything  at  all  connected  with  the  official  arrangements  of  the 
institution. 

2958.  I presume  this  fact,  that  the  professors  have  volunteered 
to  give  public  lectures  shoAvs  that  they  felt  the  public  pulse  on  the 
question,  and  that  the  public  ought  to  have  them  restored  in  some 
way? — I believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  professors  feel  the 
desirability  of  bringing  the  in.stitution  more  before  the  public  by 
means  of  these  public  lectures— of,  as  it  -were,  advertising  the 
institution  by  means  of  such  lectures. 


Sir  R.  Kane. 
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2959.  {Professor  Huxley^  I think  that  you  and  I,  Sir  Robert, 
were  members  of  a Commission  in  London  wliich  recommended 
the  re-organization  of  the  present  College  of  Science  ? I was  a 
member  with  you  of  the  Commission  presided  over  by  Lord 
Rosse,  to  which  I presume  you  refer. 

29G0.  Yes  ; I do  not  recollect— but  if  I am  wa*ong  I ask  you  to 
correct  me— X do  not  recollect  wdiether  the  subject  of  giving 
public  day  lectures  came  before  that  Commission.  Was  it  brought 
before  the  Commission  by  yourself  or  others? — No;  as^far  as  I 
understood  the  object  of  "that  Commission  the  question  with 
ren-ard  to  public  lectures  did  not  come  wdthin  the  scope  of  that 
Commission  in  any  way.  I take  it,  and  I believe  some  gentlemen 
with  whom  I acted  on  that  Commission  similarly  consider,  that 
that  Commission  was  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and 
arranging  a system  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Science  as  a 
college  for  purely  collegiate  instruction,  but  the  subject  of  any 
kind  of  public  or  popular  instruction  or  lectures  was  not  referred 
to  it,  and  consequently,  as  far  as  I can  recollect,  the  question  of 
public  lectures  never  in  any  w'ay  whatsoever  "was  discussed.  The 
old  system  had  been  entirely  abolished  by  the  authorities  of  the 
department,  and  the  question  referred  to  the  Commission  was  the 
organization  of  the  new  arrangements  ot  the  institution  as  a^pure 
College  ot  Science,  without  any  I'eference  to  popular  instruction. 

2961.  {Captain  Donnelly.)  The  Department  abolished  the  old 
organization,  did  it  not,  in  consequence  of  a report  of  a Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I cannot  undertake  to  say  that. 

2962.  I have  some  recollection  that  you  were  examined  before 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  reported  on^  the 
subject?  Mr.  Gregory’s  Committee? — Yes;  I was  examined 
before  it. 

2963.  And  that  Committee  reported,  I think,  on  the  whole 
subject  of  instruction  in  Dublin  in  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  other  bodies  subsidised  by  the  state  ? — It 
reported  very  fully. 

2964.  I do  not  know  whether  you  remember  that  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Gregory’s  committee  was  this  : “ That 
“ courses  of  systematic  lectures  entirely  free  are  inexpedient,  and 
“ that  henceforth  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of  any  lecturer 

to  deliver  such  lectures  gratuitously.  It  has  been  proved  that 
“ free  courses  of  popular  lectures  havm  been  productive  of  good 
“ and  might  be  given  occasionally  with  advantage.”  That  is 
really  briefly  explaining  the  present  sj^stem,  is  it  not? — Oh,  no, 
not  at  all;  the  present  system  has  abolished  the  popular  lectures. 

2965.  Are  they  not  going  to  he  given  next  session  ? — They  are 
going  to  be  given  as  a purely  voluntary  and  unofficial  proposal 
by  the  gentlemen  who  happen  to  be  professors  in  the  institution, 
and  those  gentlemen  will  probably  be  allo-wed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  department  to  make  use  of  the  apparatus  or  diagrams,  or  to 
make  use  of  the  theatre;  but  the  lectures  will  be  as  entirel}^  a 
voluntary  action  of  those  gentlemen  as  if  they  delivered  those 
lectures  in  the  Rotuiido,  or  in  any  other  public  building  m 
Dublin. 
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29G6.  Quite  so.  That  is  exactly  as  it  stands  hero  : “ Heiice- 
“ forth  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of  any  lecturer  to  deliver 
" such  lectures  gratuitously''? — Yes  ; nor  is  it  now. 

29G7.  Therefore  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in  whatever 
it  may  have  had  to  say  to  the  matter,  has  exactly  followed  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Gregory’s  Committee,  has  it  not?— Well, 
of  course  tliat  resolution  may  be  read  in  this  sense  that  the  pro- 
fessor as  an  officer  of  the  department  is  employed  for  the  teaching 
of  a certain  science,  and  that  he  should  be  required  for  his  salary 
and  as  a part  of  his  official  duty  to  deliver  a systematic  course  of 
lectures  to  be  attended  by  the  students  of  the  institution ; but 
that  leaves  entirely  apart  whether  the  department  ought  to  take 
any  steps  for  giving  popular  or  public  instruction,  either  through 
these  gentlemen  or  through  the  means  of  any  other  persons;  and 
that  resolution  appears  rather  to  announce  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful that  they  should  have  such  popular  instruction  given,  but 
that  it  should  not  be  put  as  an  official  duty  on  the  professors,  in 
addition  to  their  more  special  duty  of  delivering  their  sj^stematic 
courses  of  lectures. 

2968.  The  department  does  not  impose  it  as  an  official  duty, 
but  it  leaves  it  to  tlie  lecturers  to  do  it  of  their  own  freewill  if 
they  wish  ? — That  is,  siinpi}^  the  department  leaves  a lecturer 
free  to  deliver  a lecture  in  the  evening  if  he  likes,  just  as  it 
might  leave  him  free  to  go  to  the  opera  if  he  likes. 

2969.  And  the  effect  has  been  that  they  propose  to  give  those 
free  public  lectures  ? — They  propose  to  do  so  in  order  to  try  to 
counteract  the  bad  effects  Avhich  the  system  as  arranged  by  the 
department  has  produced  upon  tlie  institution.  The  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  cutting  off  as  it  were  all 
of  the  points  of  connexion  which  the  institution  had  with  the 
external  public,  has  so  isolated  the  institution  that  last  year  its 
existence  was  almost  null.  The  niunber  of  pupils  was  extremely 
small,  and  the  institution  fell  out  of  public  view  almost  altoge- 
ther. The  professors,  every  one  of  whom  I believe  to  be  most 
sincerely  anxious  for  the  success  of  its  educational  arrangements, 
and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  found  that  unless  some- 
thing was  done  to  restore  the  ^Jopularity  of  the  institution,  it 
would  in  all  imobability  cease  to  exist  altogether  ; and  they 
therefore  have  undertaken,  of  their  own  individual  personal 
effort,  to  do  something  in  this  coming  session  towards  restoring 
the  system  of  popular  instruction  which  the  department  had 
given  up.  The  department  does  not  throw  any  obstacle — at 
least,  I presume,  it  will  not  throw — any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  doing  so  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  department  has  never 
taken  the  slightest  stejD  towards  encouraging  them  to  do  so. 

2970.  If  the  Department  had  imposed  it  as  any  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  professors  would  it  not  have  been  going  diametri- 
caUy  in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gregoiy’s  com- 
mittee ? — It  would,  certainly,  if  the  Department  imposed  it  on  the 
professors  as  a part  of  their  official  dut}''  without  making  other 
arrangements  with  the  professors  as  regards  remuneration,  ]^osi- 


Sir  i?.  Kane. 
26  Sept.  1868. 
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Sir  It.  Kam.  tioii,  and  so  on,  The  duty  of  the  professor, s—T  speak,  of  course, 
with  reference  to  the  professors  who  were  tlien  existing  and  who 
se  Sept.  1368.  connexion  with  the  institution  previously— consisted 

in  the  delivery  of  something  about  32  lectures,  and  those  lectures 
were  all  on  sciences,  involving  a.  great  deal  of  preparation  and 
labor  in  cretting  the  lectures  ready  for  demonstration  and  experi- 
ment, Then  when  it  was  considered  desirable  to  give  these 
lectures  a more  scientific  character  and  to  render  the  treatment 
of  the  several  subjects  more  complete,  the  number  of  lectures 
necessarily  required  to  be  increased  and  lias  been  increased,  as  I 
believe  I have  already  mentioned,  up  to  the  number  of  something 
about  75.  Now  the  salaries  of  these  gentlemen  have  not  been 
increased.  Their  work  has  been  increased  by  at  least  one  half, 
without  their  remuneration  being  in  any  way  advanced.  But  it 
certainly-  would  have  been  a very  serious  grievance  to  have 
imposed  not  merely  that  increase  of  labor,  but  actually  to  have 
imposed  m addition  to  that,  as  a portion  of  his  official  duty  that 
he  should  also  deliver  public  lectures.  I take  it  that  the  meaning 
of  that  resolution  of  Mr.  Gregory’s  Committee,  if  I can  at  all 
venture  to  put  an  interpretation  upon  it  was,  that  the  professor 
should  not  be  charged,  as  his  official^  duty,  with  more  than  the 
delivery  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  would  be  given  to  the 
.students  of  the  college  ; leaving  anything  else  that  he  might  be 
employed  or  invited  to  do  entirely  out^  of  the  question.  But  i 
think  that  the  opinion  of  the  committee  in  flivor  of  having  popular 
instruction  given  is  very  clearly  shown  by  what  they  add  to  that 
resolution,  that  it  would  be  considered  desirable  to  have  a course 
of  popular  lectures  given  ; but  they  leave  it  open  whether  they 
should  be  given  by  those  professors  or  by  other  persons  not  pro- 
fessors. It  might  be  perh.aps  considered  clesirable  and  convenient 
that  if  the  professor  thought  that  he  had  had  cpiite  enough  of 
lectures  and  quite  enough  to  do  in  thoroughly  working  his  own 
immediate  professional  course,  he  might  prefer  to  devolve  upon 
somebody  else  the  delivery  of  the  public  course  of  lectures.  I 
think  that  that  interpretation  might  fairly  be  given  to  thatresolu- 
tion,  not  by -any  means  countenancing  the  idea  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  abolish  the  system  of  popular  lectures  altogether 

2971.  Not  to  abolish  them,  but  not  to  impose  it  as  the  duty  of 
the  lecturer  to  deliver  them,  as  1 understand  this  resolution. 
You  spoke  of  the  free  public  lectures,  and  their  use  and  their 
tendency.  There  were  two  sets  of  free  public  lectures,  weie 
there  not — the  day  free  public  lectures  and  the  evening  free 

public  lectures  ?— Yes,  there  was  a complicated  system  adopted 

previously  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  at  tlmt  time, 
which  never  worked  perfectly  well.  There  was  a great  difficulty 
in  adapting  the  different  parts  of  the  course  to  one  another,  so 
as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  Professor’s  going  over  the 
same  ground  two  or  three  times.  The  way  it  _arose  was  this  ; 
some  of  the  lectures  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  used  to  be 
delivered  in  the  evening.  The  evening  lectures  were  peculiarly 
attended  by  artizans.  I believe  I was  myself  the  first  amongst 
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the  professora  of  the  Royal  Duhlin  Society  who  introduced  the  Sir  B.  Kanei 
evening  course.?  of  lectures,  and  they  used  to  be  very  largely.  — 
attended  by  mechanics  and  by  the  artisan  classes.  Dr.  Barker,' 
who  succeeded  me  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  continued  those,  ^ 

evening  coui-ses.  It  was  felt  that  in  moving  the  courses  of  the 
professors  up  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  industry  it  would  be,  desir- 
able to  still  retain  a certain  number  of  those  public  lectures  in  the 
evening  for  the  artizans.  At  the  same  time  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  insisted  on  a large  number  of  public  lectures  being  delivered' 
in  the  middle  of  the  day ; so  that,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
providing  for  the  artizan  classes  on  the  other,  we  were  induced  to 
adopt  a very  complicated  system — a sort  of  double  system,  of 
having  a day  course  and  an  evening  course,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  each  course  being  again  subdivided  into  public  lectures  and 
systematic  lectures.  That,  we  individually  considered,  at  least  I 
and  those  professors,  no  more  than  a sort  of  tentative  plan  to  try 
to  tide  over  the  difficulties  made  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  by  the  others  in  carrying  out  this  arrangement. 

2972.  The  day  public  lectures  could  be  only  for  the  middle-, 
class  students  ? — Only  for  middlo-class  students,  principally  for 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  retain  those  privileges  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

2973.  And  I think  that  this  committee  referred  to  your  eyi-. 
dence  as  recommending  the  abolition  of  these  day  public  lectures 
in  this  question  and  answer,  Ho,  1 ,370.  “Question.  Supposino- 
“ that  the  retaining  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  be- 
“ resolved  upon  by  the  Government  are  there  any  suggestions 
“ you  would  make  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  rendering  it 
" more  efficient  ? Answer.  I should  certainly  wish  that  the  day 
“ lectures  should  be  entirely  reserved  for  the  class  of  bond  fide 
“ students.  At  present,  though  we  do  our  best  to  carry  out  the 
“ system  of  real  technical  instruction,  we  have  neither  the  time. 

“ nor  the  appliances  for  it;  we  are  obliged,  as  I mentioned, 

“ to  sacrifice  more  to  mere  popularity  than  is  desirable.  I think 
“ we  should  have  the  day  lectures  simply  for  bond  fide  students 
“ and  we  should  have  the  evening  lectures  for  the  artisan  classes. 

“ With  regard  to  the  locality  of  those  lectures  I think  it  would 
“ be  very  desirable  that  each  professor  in  place  of  lecturino-  at 
“ one  time  in  one  place  and  at  another  time  in  another  place, 

“ should  lecture . always  in  the  same  place,  and  that  his  appli- 
ances for  his  lectures  should  be  permanently  at  his  hand ; that, 

“ for  instance,  certain  of  the  professors  should  lecture  in  the 
“ Royal  .Dublin  Society  always,  aud  that  certain  other  professors 
“ should  lecture  in  the  Museum  Theatre  always.  I think  in 
“ that  way  a great  deal  more  efficiency  could  be  given  to  their 
lectures  than  those  courses  can  now  be  considered  to  have.” 

So  that,  as  I understand,  your  recommendation  was  that  the  day 
public  lectures  should  be  abolished  and  that  whatever  public 
lectures  there  were  should  be  the  evening  public  lectures  for 
artisans? — My  recommendation  was  not  in  any  way  that  public 
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iJ.  Kane,  lectm'es  should  be  abolished,  but  that 

lectm-es  as  far  as  possible  m the  evening,  h ox  ^ i believeci  tnui, 

26  Sept.  1868.  J Peiieve,  that  the  main  object  of  that  kind  of  elemental y 

instruction  ought  to  be  the  artisan  class,  and  that  section  of  the 

middle  class  who  are  soniexvhat  in  the  same  circumstances.  1 he 
higher  middle  class,  if  they  w'ish  for  that  kind  ot  scientihc  m- 
stimction,  might  very  fairly  be  expected  to  pay  a very  small  fee 
for  obtainino-  it.  I therefore  submitted  as  my  opinion  that  the 
day  leotures°should  be  a thoroughly  good  course  of  systematic 
lectures  mving  a sound  representation  of  the  history  and  condi- 
tion of  each  cfepartinent  of  science,  and  that  in  the  evening  a 
course  of  public  lectures  should  be  given,  free  to  the  public  which 
might  be  of  a more  popular  and  of  a less  actually  cont.niious 
character,  so  as  not  to  involve  or  not  to  assume  that  everybody 
should  be  there  every  evening.  That  was  the  soit  ® ° 

which  I suggested,  but  I never  had  any  other  feeling  than  of  the 
utility  and  of  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a system  of  popular 
instruction  in  science  free  to  the  public. 

29741.  But  I understood  you  to  say  in  your  answer  that  you 
would  have  the  day  popular  lectures  paid  for  by  fees  not  tree 

Paid  for  by  small  fees.  , i. 

2975.  Then  would  you  supplement  the  present  system  of 
instruction  by  a system  of  popular  day  lectures  for  the 
which  should  be  paid  for  by  fees  ?— May  I ask  what  you  mean  by 
“ supplement  the  present  system  of  instruction  ? 

297G  Well,  at  the  present  tune  we  have  got  in  the  College  ot 
Science  a systematic  course  of  day  lectures,  and,  it  1ms  been 
announced  an  evening  course  of  public  lectures.  Would  you 
then  propose  to  supplement  that  by  day  courses  for  middle  cto 
students,  of  a popular  kind,  for  which  they  should  pay  a,  fee. 

I would  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  it  is  sca.rcely  right  to  take 
any  coo-nizance  on  this  occasion  of  the  public  lectures  whi , 
may  or  may  not  be  delivered  during  the  coming  session  by  the 
professors.  The  delivery  of  those  lectures,  it  they  shall  be 
delivered,  is  so  purely  voluntary  and  extraneous  to  then  duties 
anyway,  and  extraneous  to  everything  that  the  department  oi 
the  commission  has  anything  to  do  with,  I may  say,  that  i ■ 
scarcely  possible  to  make  any  reference  to  them.  ^ ^ 

2977.  Have  they  not  been  announced  in  an  official  document . 

' Yes,  they  have  been  announced  in  an  official  document,  f P)-’®' 

sume  that  the  commission  has  before  it  the  programme  o ^ le 
comino- session;  it  has  been  announced  that  during  the  comin„ 
session  some  public  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  each  ol  the 
professors  But  we  made  the  announcement  ino.st  guardedly  m 
very  General  terms,  so  as  not  to  bind  any  individual  professor  to 
almost  anything.  I am,  myself,  perhaps  in  a great  dep-ee  respon- 
sible for  havinv  the  announcement  made  at  all,  ior  1 myseii  le 
the  paramoiiut°  necessity  of  something  of  that  sort  being  done, 
so  much  so  that  I was  anxious,  if  I may  use  a popular  expres^sion, 
to  put  the  professors  in  for  it  in  some  shape,  so  that  we  might  a 
the  openiiio-  of  the  session  proceed  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
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there  certainly  is  nothing  to  justify  official  reference  to  it  at  the 
present  moment. 

29 /S.  (il/'J’.  lid'oxiliou^  T)o  you  regard  it  as  entirely  volun- 
tary ? — Oh,  most  absolutely. 

2979.  And  arising  entirely  from  a sense  of  the  public  neces- 
sity and  public  expediency  ? — A sense  of  the  public  necessity  in 
order  to  endeavor  to  jiromote  the  succe,ss  of  the  institution. 

2980.  (Professor  Huxley)  If  1 understand  the  answer  which 
was  read  just  now  you  would  be  satisfied  with  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  ; at  least  your  answer  points  to  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  that  what  you  describe  as  systematic  instruction,  .such 
as  at  present  the  professors  give  in  the  College  of  Science,  should 
be  given  during  the  day,  and  that  popular  instruction,  such  as 
was  formerly  given  in  the  day  lectures  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  should  now  be  given  in  the  College  of  Science  in  the 
evening;  is  it  to  that  that  your  answer  tends?— I think  so.  I 
think  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  might  have  a very  useful 
efteot,  the  evening  instruction  being  absolutely  free  to  the  public. 

2981.  But  I understand  your  answer  to  recommend  absolutely 
the  discontinuance  of  the  day  lectures  which  previously'  existed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  you  would 
substitute  for  them,  with  a view'  to  the  rvants  of  the  artisans,  a 
sy'stem  of  free  evening  lectures  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  general  mean- 
ing of  my  answer  wdrich  was  read,  and  I am  of  the  same  opinion 
still ; but  I should  wish  to  add  in  explanation  of  that,  that  I 
think  an  arrangement  might  be  made,  and  ought  to  be  made,  to 
facilitate  the  access  of  the  youth  of  the  middle  classess,  both 
male  and  female,  to  those  day  lectures  ; the  class  who  would  not 
like  to,  or  could  not  well  go  out  in  the  evenings.  And  it  has 
often  appeared  to  me  that  an  arrangement  might  easily  be  made, 
something  similar  to  what  exists  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  by 
which,  besides  the  persons  who  would  be  proceeding  to  degrees 
or  diplomas  in  any  way,  or  who  would  be  attending  for  prizes,  or 
who  would  be  regular  students  of  the  institution,  and  who  should 
pay'  for  attending  upon  the  course  of  lectures  a full  fee  of  proper 
amount  such  as  is  paid  in  colleges  elsewhere,  other  persons  who 
merely  wished  to  attend  the  lectures  for  the  purposes  of  general 
instruction  without  participating  in  the  other  practical  advan- 
tages of  the  institution,  such  as  prizes,  or  scholarships,  or  di- 
plomas, might  be  allowed  to  have  the  privilege  of  mere  attendance 
upon  the  lectures  on  payment  of  some  very  reduced  fee.  As  you 
are  aware,  in  Paris,  at  the  Faculty  of  Science,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Letters,  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  in  some  other  places 
on  the  continent,  attendance  on  the  lectures  is  actually  free ; any 
person  can  go  in  and  attend  lectures  ; but  if  you  wish  to  take  out 
a degree  you  have  to  pay  inscriptions  every  three  months,  which 
come  to  a pretty  large  amount.  Now,  similarly,  if  some  persons 
wished  to  attend  the  day  lectures  of  the  College  of  Science  solely 
tor  the  purpose  of  getting  general  information  that  would  be 
tliere  given,  I think  that  they  might  put  down  their  names  and 
enter  as  they  used  to  do  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  for  a 


Sir  li.  Kane, 
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fee  of  2.^.  6(T?.  or  3s.  Qd.,  just  a fee  that  would  show  that  they  were 
in  earnest ; whereas  a person  who  would  enter  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  diploma  of  the  department,  whether  as  a chemist,  or 
as  a miner,  or  as  an  engineer,  or  who  would  go  in  for  scholai  ships, 
should  pay,  as  is  now  the  regulation,  for  the  course,  a sum  of  11. 
or  21.,  according  to  its  duration.  I think  that  by  that  means 
all  that  was  really  valuable  in  the  old  system  of  public  day 
lectures  might  be  secured,  and  at  the^same  time  there  could  be 
a fair  amount  of  actually  free  public  lectures  given  in  the 
evening  for  the  artisan  classes.  Such  a system  I think  might  be 
made  to  secure  all  that  the  interests  of  the  public  could  really 

demand.  >>  t n 

29S2.  So  that  if  you  had  the  organization  of  the  College  oi 
Science  in  your  hands  at  present,  I apprehend  you  would^  keep 
such  courses  of  lectures  as  are  now  delivered,  solely’  modifjdng 
the  terms  of  payment  in  the  way  you  have  described,  and  also 
you  would  add  to  this  course  of  lectures  a free  course  of  lectures 
in  the  evening  ? — I think  that  would  secure  all  that  at  the 
present  moment  I should  consider  to  be  really  called  for. 

2983.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  professors  being  able  to  deliver  both  lectures,  as  you  seem 
to  have  had  some  impression,  when  you  gave  this  evidence,  that 
there  was  a difficulty  arising  out  of  the  number  of  lectures  ? 
Well,  I do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a practical  difficulty  _if 
the  matter  was  really  well  arranged,  and  if  it  was  arranged  in 
concert  with  the  professors.  An  arrangement  to  which  the  pro- 
fessors themselves  would  be  parties,  and  with  regard  to  wffiich 
they  Avould  be  consulted,  and  advantage  taken  of  their  experience 
and  of  their  practical  knowledge  of  educational  matters,  would 
be  likely  to  be  carried  out  with  much  greater  efficiency  and 
with  much  greater  satisfaction  to  all  parties  than  an  arrangement 
which  would  be  merely  sent  to  the  professors,  cut  and  dry,  with 
directions  for  them  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Such  an  arrangement 
as  that  that  I have  mentioned  would  be,  I think  very  Ayell  de- 
serving of  being  suggested  to  the  professors  and  submitted  for 
their  consideration.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
their  cordial  assistance. 

2984.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  an-ange- 
ment  you  propose  is  very  similar  in.  principle — not  in  detail, 
understand- — to  that  which  already  obtains  in  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines? — I am  .aware  that  in  some  points  it  is  very  nearly 
similar.  There  are  lectures  delivered  there  for  the  working 
classes  for  which  a very  small  fee  is  paid,  and  I believe,  practi- 
cally, to  the  working  men  themselves  that  it  is  free.  But  I do 
not  know  whether  the  principle  of  allowing  the  middle  classes 
to  the  day  lectures  at  a reduced  or  small  fee  is  carried  out  in 
Jermyn  Street. 

2985.  But  still  there  are  various  scales  of  fees,  and  there  are 
some  persons,  such,  for  example  as  officers  of  the  army,  who 
have  a right  to  come  in  at  half  fees,  and  some  persons  in  a 
particular  condition,  schoolmasters  for  example,  who  have  a 
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tions,  so  that  a very  slight  modification  of  the  system  we  now 
have  would  very  nearly  meet  your  views,  and  you  are  doubtless 
awai-etlmt  the  lectures  to  the  working  classes^diich  ft  is  part 
of  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  give  are  really  given  gratuitously-.: 
that  the  Crf.  registration  fee,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  given  for 
each  of  these  courses,  does  not  go  to  the  professors  but  to  the 

tliat  the  went  to  the  Government.  I never  inquired  where 
It  went  ; but  I did  understand  that  tlie  tickets  for  those  courses 
were  taken  up  by  employers,  that  the  (id.  was  paid,  for  instance, 
by  employe!  s,  and  tlien  tickets  given  to  the  men,  so  that 
t’lemselves  get  the  lectures  gratuitously. 

2986.  Have  you  not  heard  that  very  often  those  tickets  are 
sold  among  the  working  men  themselves  at  considerably  advanced 
pnces  ?— I have  not  heard  it.  ^ 

Has  any  recommendation  of  the 
nature  that  3^011  have  been  sketching  out  been  made  to  the  De- 
Professors  1— Of  which  nature  ? 

2J88,  Ot  having  this  day  course  at  a reduced  fee,  or,  in  fact 
ot  making  any  change  m the  present  system  ?— I should  not 
suppose  that  the  Council  of  Professors  in  the  College  of  Science 
^ recommendation  of  that  sort. 

2J8J.  Why  should  they  not  make  a recommendation  if  they 
iftanduced  * ^'^'^isable  to  have  any  change  of  that  kind 

7 ™y  knowledge  goes  the  Council  of 
biflimf  tkey  have  any  real  authority  or 

influence  111  the  arrangements  of  the  institution.  Their  function 
IS  merely  to  ciury  out  the  details  in  mauaging  the  system  which 
las  been  instituted  by  the  department;  but  I do  not  think  that 

W Id  to"  -Sg- 

2990.  {Processor  Huxley)  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  Council 
of  Professors  at  the  College  of  Science  is  on  exactly  the  siTme 
T *T®tT  * Couuoil  of  Professors  at  the  Eoyal  School  of  Mines 
I a.Jc  the  question  because  we  should  feel  ourselves  perfectly 
justified  m giving  any  opinion  we  thought  fit  to  the  Government 
on  any  arrangements  that  were  made,  o?  indeed  in  remorstS 
against  any  arrangements  if  we  thought  them  inexpedient  wf 

i-rfer  to  such  inattersf teTn! 
deed  think  that  the  Government  are  glad  to  receive  sugo-estions  on 
these  points  from  us  ; and  I would  ask  whether  you  do  notTink 
that  youi  body  is  on  the  same  footing  as  ours  ? — I really  ivould 
m speaking  on  tlie  matter,  like  to  be  iinderstoocl  as 

Tny  indi7duTof™^""'"ir'-  ^ t mipresston? 

suLet  bto  f tPe  professors,  may  have  on  the 

heUeve’  tint  tlie'c''''  ^ ojiiuions  expressed  I do  not 

SciptT,!.  1 * , of  Professors  of  the  Eoyal  Colleo-e  of 

Science  here  have  any  authority  whatsoever,  any  authoritative 

detSl’  as  to  th“’’“'®  ™g««'  *o  the 

details  as  to  the  uom-s,  for  instance,  within  which  the  lectures 
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should  he  delivered ; to  arrange  amongst  themselves  vrith  regard 
to  the  hours  at  whieh  the  lectures  should  be  delivered,  and  with 
reo-ard  to  other  similar  matters  connected  with  the  purely  pro- 
feSiorial  department ; but  1 do  not  think  that  they  would  venture 
to  express  any  opinion  either  as  to  the  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution or  as  to  the  policy,  as  I may  say,  of  the  arrangements. 
The  question^  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  public  lectures, 
though  considered  amongst  the  professors,  was  considered  by  them 
purely  as  private  individuals,  and  to  be  done  by  their  purely 
voluntary  action.  But  the  Council  of  Professors  has  no  autho- 
rity to  interfere  in  anything  connected  with  the  administration 
or  inanagement  of  the  institution. 

^991.' Have  you  any  official  reason  for  tninlcing  that  the 
opinion  of  a body  of  men  like  yourselves  would  not  be  listened 
to?  The  thing  is  ,so  difficult  to  comprehend,  we  work  so  yeiy 
dilferently  in  London,  that  I venture  to  ask  you  that  question? 
—The  professorial  body  here  in  Dublin  is  merely  employed,  a,s  I 
take  it,  to  deliver  certain  lectures.  Their  position  in  the  institution 
is  simply  that  they  are  employed  to  do  certain  scientific  work,  to 
deliver  a lecture  upon  chemistry,  or  geology,  or  zoology,  and  there 
their  function  terminates.  They  are  to  arrange  amongst  them- 
selves, subi  ect  to  the  approval  of  the  authorities  in  London, the  hours 
at  which  those  lectures  are  to  be  delivered.  They  have  latterly 
been  authorized  to  arrange  the  subjects  of  the  scholarship  examin- 
ations a.nd  the  examinations  for  prizes  and  so  on,  so  far  as  tliey 
are  conducted  here,  and  all  matters  of  that  sort  directly  connected 
with  and  belonging  to  their  course  of  lectures  or  following  imme- 
diately out  of  their  course  of  lectures,  resulting  immediately  from 
their  professorial  duties. 

2992.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  In  fact  you  consider  it  is  their  opinion, 
whether  rightly  or  not,  that  their  functions  are  simply  adminis- 
trative, that  they  have  no  consultative  functions  to  exercise  in  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art? — Not  outside  the  delivery  of  their 
course  of  lectures. 

2993.  {Capt.  Donnelly)  In  the  very  instance  of  these  evening 
free  lectures  the  professors  proposed  it  and  sent  it  in  their  draft 
programme  to  the  Department  for  approval  ?— They  did. 

2'994i.  Would  it  not  be  equally  within  their  competence  to 
propose  a .system  of  day  lectures  or  any  other  arrangement  of  that 
kind  and  to  submit  it  in  the  programme  for  the  next  year?— I do 
not  think  myself  that  it  would  be  within  the  scope  of  their  func- 
tions as  we  have  hitherto  interpreted  them.  I believe  that  even  in 
makino-  that  reference  to  evening  public  lectures  they  went  out- 
side their  functions  ; but  the  necessities  of  the  case,  I may  say, 
justified  it.  But  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  competent  for 
the  Council  of  Professors  in  Stephen’s  Green  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  any  modification  of  what  we  may  call  the  con- 
stitution of  the  institution  as  fixed  by  the  heads  of  the  Department. 
Their  sole  office  is  to  carry  that  out  by  delivering  courses  oi 
lectures,  by  holding  examinations  at  the  end  of  them,  and  by 
arranging  for  the  conferring  of  the  two  scholarships  which  have 
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recently  been  founded  and  for  Tvhieh  examinations  are  ' sir  2?  Kam 
required.  Outside  of  that  I do  not  bebeve  that  they  have  any  — 
authority  at  present  to  go.  ’’  26  Sept.  1S68. 

2995.  But  there  was  no  official  communication  in  consequence  

of  their  submitting  the  evening  course  of  lectures  which  would 

justify  the  idea  that  they  had  been  going  out  of  their  proper  line 
in  recommending  them? — Strictly  spealdng  I do  not  know 
whether  that  programme  has  ever  been  approved.  I have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  has  been  approved.  I have  never 
heard  the  contrary,  but  I have  never  heard  of  its  beino-  ap- 
proved. ° 

2996.  (^Pi'ofessov  Huxl6y^  We  were  members  of  the  Commission, 

Sir  Kobert,  in  consequence  of  which  the  College  of  Science  was 
organized.  I certainly  did  not  contemplate  putting  any  body  of 
gentlemen  in  that  position.  May  I ask  if  you  did  ?— Xn  which 
position  ? 

2997.  Putting  them  in  a position  of  subserviency  as  mere 
officials.  It  certainly  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing that  body  were  to  be  put  in  any  other  than  a proper  and 
dignified  position,  and  one  in  which  their  voice  should  be  li,stened 
to,  whenever  it  was  given,  by  the  Government.  Did  it  occur  to 
you  ?— No,  I believe  the  Commission  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  question  of  administration— it  was  mentioned  to  tlie  Com- 
mission by  the  representative  of  the  department  at  the  Commission 
—was  reserved.  That,  I recollect,  was  the  technical  expres.sion 
used,  and  the  function  of  Lord  Rosse’s  Commission  simply  was  to 
devise  an  arrangement  of  the  scientific  business  of  the  college. 

They  therefore  never  had  occasion  to  consider  or  contemplate  the 
position  in  which  the  professorial  body  would  stand  in  the 
college.  The  administrative  organisation  of  the  college  was  then 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and 
after,  of  course,  proper  and  mature  consideration,  they  decided 
upon  the  arrangement  now  existing. 

2998.  And  do  you  think  that  your  official  instructions,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  absolutely  bound  you  down  to  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  professors  ? — I believe  that  our  official 
instructions — in  fact  I may  say  that  we  have  none,  and  the  only 
two  circumstances  that  would  throw  light  upon  the  position 
of  the  professors  in  the  institution  were  these,  that  in  the  com- 
munication removing  me  from  my  office  of  Director  of  the  Museum 

of  Irish  Industry — abolishing  that  office,  I should  rather  say 

and  stating  the  new  constitution  of  the  institution,  it  is  stated 
that  the  institution  should  be  administei-ed  by  a secretary  and 
by  a council  of  professors  to  whom  would  be  given  the  carrying 
out  of  the  scientific  biusiness.  The  representative  of  the  depart- 
rnent  m whom  the  actual  government  of  the  institution  is  vested 
then  became  the  secretary. 

J.1  ^ ™ to  the  Treasury  respectino- 

the  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  and  I find  in  that  the  following- 
paragraph.  ^ “ At  present,  however,  -sve  consider  a council  of  pro- 
fessors with  a dean  of  faculty  to  be  an  organization  more 
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adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a college  of  science.  The 
dean  -vvould  be  the  organ  of  the  professors,  in  all  commnnica- 
' “ tions  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  He  would  pre- 
“ side  at  all  meetings  where  he  should  have  a castiug  vote,  and 
“ generally  represent  the  professorial  bod3'‘.  The  office  should 
be  annual  and  filled  by  rotation  according  to  seniority  of 
“ appointment.  Such  an  arrangement  would  appear  best 
“ adapted  to  induce  general  co-operation  and  harmony  -with’ 
“ energetic  action.  An  honorarium  ol‘  100/.  should  be  attached 
“ to  the  office  of  dean  of  faculty.  The  executive  and  secre- 
“ tarial  business  would  tlien  devolve  on  a permanent  secretary 
who  should  attend  all  meetings  of  the  council  of  professors.’'  I 
confess  that  as  I read  that  it  appears  to  me  that  it  contemplates 
a free  and  direct  communication  between  the  department  and  the 
council  of  professors  through  the  dean,  and  by  no  means  puts 
the  dean  and  professors  in  any  sort  of  subordination  to  the  secre- 
tary, who  is  rather  by  this  phrase,  “should  attend  all  meetings,” 
put  in  the  position  of  being  simply  their  secretaiy?— -Well,  in 
practice  the  very  reverse  of  all  that  is  the  fact. 

3000.  That  point,  of  course,  I cannot  venture  to  give  any 
o]oinion  upon,  but  what  I am  desirous  to  get  out  is  the  official 
constitution  of  the  body,  and  what  is  the  natural  interpretation 
of  that  constitution.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  Commission 
whether  the  organization  which  is  here  recommended  by  the 
department  to  the  Treasury  has  been  adopted  or  whether  it  has' 
been  modified  b}^  the  Treasury  ?— I have  never  heard  of  any 
modification  of  that  by  the  Treasury. 

3001.  So  that  substantially  that  is  the  organisation  ; it  is,  as 
it  were,  your  constitution  ? — That  constitution  has  been  modified 
thus  far.  Some  of  m}^  colleagues,  T believe,  represented  very 
strongly  to  the  governmental  authorities  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  not  be  satisfactory,  that  a system  under  which  the  dean 
of  faculty  would  be  chairged  every  year  would  not  work  well, 
and  that  they  would  prefer,  even  though  it  took  a-way  a little 
advantage  from  them  individual!}’’  that  there  should  be  a perma- 
nent dean,  and  that  I should  remain  under  that  name  still  con- 
nected -with  the  institution  ; and  accordingly  the  Department 
sanctioned  the  arrangement  that  I should  remain  as  permanent 
Dean  of  faculty,  and  that  that  rotatory  system  of  election  should 
not  be  carried  out.  That  however,  is  the  only  change  that  is 
made  in  the  official  constitution  as  laid  down  in  that  document. 

3002.  And  the  only  change  that  has  taken  place  in  this  has 
not  been  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Treasury  or  of  the  Depart- 
ment but  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of  the  wish  of  the 
Professors  ? — Yes. 

3003.  Then  may  I ask  if  you  find  in  the  passage  which  I have 
just  read  anything  which  would  lead  you  to  think  that  the  body  of 
professors  as  represented  by  the  dean  would  not  be  listened  to  by  the 
Government,  and  that  they  have  not  an  independent  opinion  ? — -I 
would  not  undertake  to  sa,y  that  anybody  of  half-a-dozen  or  nine  or 
ten  gentlemen  of  position  and  education  making  a representation 
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to  tli6  Govorrimoiit  'would  not  liolistoued  to.  If  tliey  wore  porfoct 
strangers  I am  sure,  they  would  be  listened  to  and  anythino-  they 
said  would  be  considered ; but  I mean  without  any  official  rmht  to 
make  a representation.  ® 

3004.  I would  ask,  then,  do  you  not  think  that  this  paragraph, 
which  1 will  read  again,  expressly  contemplates,  and  expressly 
provides,  for  their  official  communication ; — “ The  dean  would  be 
the  organ  of  the  professors  in  all  communications  with  the 
“ Science  and  Art  Department.'’  — Does  not  that  contemplate 
that  they  shall  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  Department  ? 
o It  might  be  so  taken,  but,  in  fact,  no  communication  of  the 
Department  is  ever  addressed  to  the  dean  and  no  communication 
has  ever  taken  place  between  the  dean  on  the  part  of  the  pro^ 
lessors  and  the  Department.  The  secretary  is  the  only  person 
in  the  college  who  communicates  with  the  Department^  or  with 
whom  the  Department  communicates. 


300o.  I sup2>ose  that  in  the  matter  of  correspondence  it  is  the 
ordinary  practice  in  all  departments  of  the  Government  for 
communications  to  go  through  the  secretary,  but  communica- 
tion could  hardly  be  called  indirect  because  it  goes  through 
the  hands  of  a--,  secretary  ? — In  such  cases  as  those  to  which 
you  refer  the  secretary  acts  simply  as  the  organ  and  channel 
of  communication  on  the  part  of  his  superior  officers ; but 
that  is  not  the  ca.se  in  the  College  of  Science.  The  conimii- 
nications  of  the  secretary  with  the  Department  and  of  the 
Department  with  the  secretary  are  very  seldom  seen  either  by 
the  dean  or  by  the  professors.  If  tliere  is  a communication 
which  directly  refers  to  any  proceeding  of  council,  or  to  anythino- 
connected  with  the  delivery  of  the  courses  of  lectures,  that  is  laid 
before  the  council  at  its  next  following  meeting,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  council  in  regard  to  it  is  communicated  by  the  secretary 
ty he  Department.  But  all  correspondence  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  place,  connected  with  the  estimates,  con- 
nected with  all  the  arrangements  that  are  concerned  in  the  a.ctiial 
government  of  the  institution,  that  is  all  quite  between  the 
secretary  and  the  Department,  without  even  the  dean  or  the 
professors  or  anybody  representing  the  scientific  or  professorial 
institution  knowing  or  hearing  anything  about  it. 

3006.  XJiider  pe  term  “institution,”  however,  I understand 
you  to  melude  wliat  are  substantially  two  independent  bodies 
the  one  of  them  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  the  other  the 
bchool  of  Science  ?— 1 do  not  speak  with  reference  to  the  Museum 
ot  Irish  Industry  now.  at  all.  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  I speak  with 
Royal  College  of  Science  as  it  now  exists. 

07.  (Capt.  Donnelhj.)  But  all  the  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 

wririenTori  the  CoUege  of  Seince  are 

written  to  the  secretary  m these  terms,  are  they  not,  that  “ he  is 

“ +r  letter  to  ^e  dean  and  council  of  professors  and 

to  him  In  ri  “i  ee-y^l^erea  letteris  written 

to  him  in  those  terms  he  lays  it  before  the  council  and  gets  their 


Sir  B.  Kane. 
2G  Sept.  186_8. 
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8008.  All  correspondence  affecting  the  instruction  or  education 
given  in  the  college  is  in  those  terms,  is  it  not? — I cannot  say 
■whether  all  correspondence  is  in  those  terms,  because,  of  course,  I 
can  only  speak  -with  regard  to  any  correspondence  that  I may 
happen  to  have  seen.  But  I presume  that  the  secretary  lays 
before  the  council  all  the  correspondence  that  takes  place  with 
regard  to  any  matter  actually  connected  with  the  courses  of  lec- 
tures whicli  the  professors  deliver,  or  the  examinations  luhich 
they  hold.  But  the  only  things  with  which  the  professors  have 
anything  to  do  are  those  two,  the  delivery  of  their  courses  of 
lectures  and  the  conduct  of  their  examinations.  I may  mention, 
however,  it  is  right,  that  latterly,  for  the  latter  portion  of  the 
last  season,  the  field  of  action  of  the  professors  has  been  a little 
enlarged.  The  professors  at  first  were  under  the  impression  that 
whenever  they  wanted  apparatus  or  materials  for  the  lectures 
they  had  to  ask  the  secretary  to  get  them  for  them,  and  that  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  was  necessary  before,  for  instance,  the 
professor  of  zoology  could  get  a skeleton  that  he  wanted,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  The  professors  were  very  indignant  at  being 
in  this  position  of  having  to  get  the  approval  of  the  secretary  to 
what  they  thought  necessary  for  the  proper  illustration  of  the 
lectures  ; but,  however,  I succeeded  in  explaining  to  them  that 
they  were  mistaken  in  that  regard,  and  that  all  the  department 
could  possibly  mean  was  that  the  application  should  go  through 
the  secretary’s  office  as  a matter  of  business,  in  order  that  he 
might  register  it  with  a view  to  the  thing  being  subsequently 
paid  for,  but  that  I could  not  believe  that  the  secretary  would 
venture  to  offer  an  opinion  about  whether  a professor  should  get  a 
piece  of  physical  or  chemical  apparatus,  or  a zoological  or  geolo- 
gical specimen  ; and  after  some  discussion  it  was  settled  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  secretary  that  his  function  in  that  regard 
was  simply  with  a view  to  the  financial  arrangements.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  museum  and  with  regard  to  the  library  ; at  first 
the  professors  had  reason  to  believe  that  all  purchases  for  the 
museum,  and  all  purchases  of  books  for  the  library;  should  he 
submitted  to  the  secretary  and  approved  of  by  him ; but,  how- 
ever, similarly,  after  some  discussion,  I succeeded  in  getting 
appointed  by  the  council  a library  committee  and  a museum 
committee,  and  in  getting  an  order  of  the  council  apportioning 
the  grant  which  had  been  made  by  Parliament,  under  the  head 
of  purchases  of  specimens  and  books,  and  placing  the  expenditure 
of  that  grant  in  the  hands  of  those  two  committees,  and  leaving 
only  to  the  secretary  the  verification  of  that  expenditure  as  a 
matter  of  account.  We  consequently  now  have  secured  in  the 
institution,  and  I do  think  that  a great  deal  of  good  has  already 
resulted  from  it,  that  the  expenditure  on  the  library  and  on  tlie 
museum  is  effected  through  the  committees  of  p]-ofessors,  and  with 
the  full  consideration  of  the  scientific  ofiicers  ; and  we  have  also 
succeeded  in  securing  that  the  individual  professors  select  the 
articles  which  they  require  for  the  illustration  of  their  lectures, 
merely  transmitting  the  vouchers  to  the  secretary  as  a matter  of 
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accouni  In  that  way  I do  tliink  that  the  administration  of  the 
institution  liad  been  within  the  last  few  months  of  the  session  put 
upon  a much  more  satisfactory  basis  than  it  had  been  before 
for  during  the  first  half  of  the  session  we  were  all  under  tlie 
impression,  at  least  my  colleagues  were,  I myself  never  believed 
that  such  could  be  the  intentior  of  the  Government  that  the 
whole  administration  and  control  of  the  library  and  museum  and 
all  the  materials  for  the  lectures,  that  is,  the  ordinary  adm’inis- 
tration  of  the  place,  Was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary. 

3009,  (Professor  Huxley)  Did  you  and  your  colleagues  ever 
read  careiiilly  the  passages  to  which  I have  just  drawn  your 
attention,  that  is  the  council  ?— Oh,  yes,  we  have  had  that 
document  before  us. 

sow.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  any  other  interpretation 
upon  this  document  than  that  you  had  the  full  power  to  cany 
out  the  very  proper  measures  you  have  described  to  us,  and  that 
the  secretary  had  no  right  to  check  your  operations  ? I find  no 
evidence  of  it  here,  myself? — I will  not  undertake  to  say  what 
was  tlie  intention  of  the  words  as  there  put  down,  but  the  fact  is 
that  we  were  formally  told  that  the  secretary,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Department,  was  the  absolute  head  of  the  institution. 

T I'a™  tliat  information  from  the  Department  ? 

1 ilcard  tiiat  ironi  the  secretary  himself. 

3012.  (Crept  Donnelly).  But  wdth  regard  to  this  particular 
purchase  minute  that  was  submitted,  what  are  the  arrangements 
Hiat  the  Board  sanctioned  with  regard  to  the  purchases  to  be 
made  m the  College  of  Science;  that  minute  was  submitted, 
vas  it  not,  to  the  council  of  professors  ?— It  originated  with  the 
council  or  professors. 

Sfiis.^  I mean  the  rules  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
made  with  regard  to  purchases  by  the  College  of  Science,  that 
was  submitted  to  the  professors,  was  it  not?— The  Department 
made  a rule  with  regard  to  the  custody  of  the  objects,  not  with 
regard  to  their  purchase. 

soil.  Was  there  not  a minute  or  letter  from  the  Department 
stating  that  when  anything  was  to  be  purchased  it  should  be 
done  by  an  order  trom  or  through  the  secretary  of  the  Colleo-e  of 
Science,  except  in  special  cases  ?— No,  not  in  writing.  The  Depart- 

definite  instructions  m writing.  The  Department  issued  a minute 

tra^fenl f “ *^'6  institution,  and 

traustemng  the  custody  ol  the  articles  used  by  the  different 
piofessois  to  the  curator  of  the  Museum,  That,  of  course  was 
perfectly  intelligible  and  did  not  create  any  difficulty  at  all ' But 

TensTfustruc  " l^-kror  of  spect 

lectures  tYnf  wT'u  for  the 

■ Commission  * discussed  before  Lord  Eosse’s 

} icialiy,  Tvas  it  not,  and  a recommendation 


Sir  i?.  Kane, 
26  Sept.  1868. 
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made  that  the  fees  should  be  2f.  per  course  ?— Yes,  I believe  so; 
as  far  as  I can  recollect. 

301G.  {Professor  H'uxley.)  You  are  acquainted  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  registrar  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  I presume 
you  know  the  organisation  of  that  body  ? — In  a general  way, 

I 

3017.  I apprehend  that  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  analogous  to 
the  position  of  secretary  in  your  School  of  Science.  The  Registrar 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  body.  He  has  charge  of  the  secretarial 
business,  and  as  the  officer  of  the  Department  he  has  general  charge 
of  aU  the  collections  in  the  Museum  ; but  the  Registrar  does  not  in 
any  way  control  the  action  of  the  body  of  the  professors ; he  is 
entirely  the  executive  officer  of  the  place.  Is  not  Dr.  Sidney’s  posi- 
tion very  analogous  to  that? — Dr.  Sidney  was  placed  in  a very  false 
position  when  he  was  first  appointed  to  his  office  ; and  I would 
beg  to  say  that  Dr.  Sidney’s  relations  to  the  professorial  bodj"  and 
to  the  institution  have  very  much  changed  since  he  has  had  some 
experience  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  institution.  Dr. 
Sidney  is  extremely  intelligent,  and  1 believe  he  will  be  a very 
valuable  officer,  but  he  was  placed  when  he  was  first  appointed 
in  a very  false  position.  He  was  sent  over  here  without  any 
written  instructions,  but  simply  with  verbal  instructions  that  he 
was  the  representative  of  the  department  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  department  was  to  be  supreme  in  the  institution.  As  such 
he  considered  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  institution  ; that  he 
was  responsible  for  everything ; and  that  he  had  the  power  to 
direct  everything.  He  at  first  acted  on  that  impression.  It 
placed  him  in  a very  false  relation  to  the  professors  ; it  gave  rise 
to  a great  deal  of  difficulties,  which  would  have  been  all  removed 
by  clear  written  instructions ; and  it  was  only  after  a large  por- 
tion of  the  session  had  been  passed  over  and  after  a great  deal 
of  friction  had  taken  place  that  Dr.  Sidney  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  professors  on  the  other  hand  came  to  understand  one 
another.  Ever  since  then  Dr.  Sidney  has  really  worked  in  very 
excellent  harmony  with  the  professors,  and  I have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  Avill  continue  to  do  so.  He  has  come,  or  I hope 
will  come,  very  much  into  the  po.sition  which  Mr.  Reeks  occupies 
in  Jermyn  Street,  and  which  is  an  intelligible  proper  position. 

3018.  Did  not  the  professors  when  they  felt  themselves 
oppressed  at  once  appeal  to  the  'Treasury  letter  which  is  their  con- 
stitution, and  tell  Dr.  Sidney  to  keep  in  his  own  place  ? — Well,  the 
professors  did  not  wish  to  take  any  responsibility  on  themselves. 
The  department  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  the  department 
apparently  intended  to  carry  the  thing  out  according  to  their 
idea.  The  department  had  sent  Dr.  Sidney  here  to  rule  in  their 
name,  and  it  was  not-  till  the  session  was  about  half  over  that 
anybody  thought  of  interfering,  and  wliat  brought  the  matter  to 
a point  where  the  professors  did  decide  on  interfering  was  the 
question  of  whether  a professor  if  he  wished  to  buy  something 
that  was  necessary  for  his  lecture  should  get  Dr.  Sidney’s  approval. 
That  was  so  absurd  that  I ventured  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
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tliat  could  not  be  the  meaning  of  the  Government,  that  that  could 
not  he  intended,  and  that  we  should  put  that  on  a right  footing, 
which  we  succeeded  in  doing,  and  then  we  took  a little  further 
courage,  and  we  constituted  the  museum  and  library  committees  ; 
and  I think  by  means  of  these  steps,  and,  I hope  by  the  depart- 
ment having  its  attention  a little  directed  to  what  is  really 
necessary  in  a high  scientific  institution,  that  matters  will  from 
henceforth  go  on  very  smoothly  and  that  the  institution  will 
prosper. 

3019.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell)  I would  ask  whether  you  had 
been  furnished  with  any  evidence  that  such  was  the  intention  of 
the  Department? — None  whatsoever.  We  never  got  any  instruc- 
tions or  any  explanation  with  regard  to  the  objects  or  intentions 
of  the  Depai-tment  other  than  that  correspondence  with  the  Trea- 
sury of  which  a copy  is  on  the  table. 

3020.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  had  any  step  been  taken  on  your 
part,  by  which  it  might  be  put  to  the  test  whether  or  not  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  Department  ? Had  any  step  been  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  professorial  body  to  ascertain  what  were  their 
powers,  and  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Department  as  to 
their  powers,  and  what  was  the  interpretation  put  by  the  Depart- 
ment upon  the  minute  to  which  reference  has  been  made  ? — Oh, 
the  professors  trusted  to  the  thing  regulating  itself  in  • time. 
They  would  not  get  into  any  long  correspondence  with  the 
Department  about  the  matter.  They  however — I do  not  like 
using  a strong  word  in  a matter  of  purely  official  coosideration, 
but  the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  professors  felt  sure  that 
after  a little  time  the  thing  would  right  itself,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  matter  would  only  be  made  worse  and  more  com- 
plicated by  correspondence  and  recriminations  and  explanations, 
and  counter-explanations,  and  that  by  simply  leaving  the  thing 
to  itself  it  would  work  itself  right,  perhaps,  the  sooner  by  being 
let  alone.  So  the  professors  set  about  simply  doing  their  duty 
and  delivering  their  courses  of  lectures,  and  transacting  at 
council  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  arrangements  of 
the  institution,  and  they  left  everything  else  between  Dr.  Sidney 
and  the  Department  to  do  as  they  liked,  and  let  matters  clear  up 
as  soon  as  they  might,  and  as  they  might. 

3021.  {Capt.  Donnelly)  You  stated  in  your  last  an.swer  to 
Professor  Huxley  that  the  Department  sent  over  Dr.  Sidney  to 
rule  in  their  name.  Is  there  any  official  document  to  show  that 
intention  at  all  ? — In  answer  to  that  question  I beg  to  refer  to  the 
paragraph  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Corry,  commencing  The 
“ executive  and  secretarial  business  would  then  devolve  upon  a 
“ permanent  secretary  who  should  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
“ council.  As  this  officer  would,  however,  be  more  especially 
“ the  agent  and  representative  of  the  Department  in  all  business, 

whether  immediately  connected  with  instruction  or  not,  it 
“ would  be  advisable  that  he  should  not  vote  at  the  Council.”  I 
take  it  that  that  paragraph,  making  the  secretary — I put  Dr. 
Sidney  out  of  the  question-*-the  agent  and  representative  of  the 


Sir  i?.  Kane, 
26  Sept.  1868. 
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Department  in  all  business,  whether  immediately  connected  with 
education  or  otherwise,  gives  him  the  control,  and  practically  the 
absolute  control  of  every  department  of  the  institution  ; and  I 
am  satisfied  that  that  was  the  interpretation  which  Dr.  Sidney 
himself  placed  upon  the  paragraph,  as  in  fact  he  himself  intimated 
so  much  to  me  in  express  terms. 

3022.  All  matters  connected  with  instruction  and  education 
have  been  submitted  through  him  to  the  dean  and  council? — 
All  matters  immediately  connected  with  the  delivery  of  the 
courses  of  lectures,  or  the  cmTying  on  of  the  examinations  in  which 
the  professors  were  concerned. 

3023.  There  has  been  no  official  modification  of  these  rules 

as  to  the  position  of  the  secretary  and  the  council? — None  that 
I have  ever  lieard  of ; and  in  reference  to  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  making  the  office  of  dean  of  faculty  permanent 
instead  of  rotatory 

3024.  I mean  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  secretary  to 
the  council,  there  lias  been  no  official  change  in  these  rules  ? — A 
letter  came  from  the  Department,  expressly  calling  the  attention 
of  the  council  to  the  fact  that  the  office  being  rendered  for  the 
present  permanent  made  no  change  in  the  attributes  or  functions 
of  the  dean  of  faculty.  That  letter  came  in  consequence  of  a 
proposition  of  the  council  that  the  dean  of  faculty  should  be 
accommodated  with  an  office  in  the  institution.  I was  ordered 
to  remove  from  my  office  at  an  hour  s notice  by  Dr.  Sidney  as 
there  were  workmen  coming  into  my  room  next  morning  to  con- 
vert it  into  a library ; to  make  use  of  that  room  for  a library.  I 
told  him  that  was  the  first  I heard  of  it,  and  that  I thought  it 
was  very  strange  that  the  dean  of  faculty  should  be  told  to 
leave  his  office  by  the  secretary,  and  that  workmen  were  to  come 
into  it,  without  ever  having  had  any  communication  or  notice 
about  it  before,  and  that  I would  certainly  not  leave  my  office 
until  I ascertained  whether  it  was  the  determination  of  the 
department  that  I should  do  so.  He  told  me  then  that  the  dean 
of  fiiculty  was  not  to  have  any  office;  that  he  was  to  come  to  the 
institution  whenever  he  was  -svanted  to  preside  at  the  council, 
but  that  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  it.  I mentioned  this  matter 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  council,  and  the  council  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  dean  of 
faculty  sliould  have  an  office  in  the  institution,  where  he  might 
be  accessible  to  the  professors  who  should  wisli  to  consult  him, 
or  to  the  public  who  might  wish  to  see  him  in  reference  to  the 
education  or  business  of  the  institution  ; and  this  resolution  was 
sent  to  London.  A letter  came  back  authorizing  a room  to  be 
provided  as  an  office  for  the  dean  of  faculty  as  the  council 
thought  it  necessary ; but  there  was  then  in  connexion  with,  that 
an  intimation  that  the  fact  of  the  office  of  dean  of  faculty  being 
made  for  the  present  permanent  was  not  to  be  considered  as  in 
any  way  whatsoever  changing  the  position  of  that  office  from 
what  it  had  been  laid  down  in  this  letter.  So  that,  practically, 
although  I happen  to  be  dean  of  faculty  this  year  as  I was  last 
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year,  and  perhaps  may  be  next  year,  still  so  far  as  all  official 
power  IS  concerned,  and  position,  the  matter  stands  precisely  as  if 
it  was  merely  one  of  the  professors  who  took  it  in  turn  as 
described  in  this  letter. 

3025.  But  the  present  relations,  as  described  by  you  of  the 
council  to  the  secretary,  as  regards  the  Library  Committee  and 
the  Museum  Committee,  and  so  on,  have  been,  as  far  as  you 

are  aware,  approved  of  by  the  department,  have  they  not? 

The  relations  of  the  secretary  to  the  council  were  not  involved 
formally  in  any  of  these  matters. 

3026.  I wish  to  explain  what  I mean.  The  interpretation 
now  adopted  by  the  council  as  to  the  proper  position  of  the 
secretary  has,  as  far  as  the  department  is  concerned  been 
approved,  has  it  not?— No  question  involving  the  secretary  or 
Ins  office  by  name  has  ever  gone  from  the  council  to  the  depart- 
ment for  approval.  The  resolutions  forming  the  Library  Com- 
mittee and  the  Museum  Committee  have  gone  up  to  the  depart- 
ment for  approval  and  iiave  been  approved. 

3027.  And  you  mention  those  as  instances  in  which  the  council 
took  a new  view  and  a different  view  from  what  they  originally 

had  of  their  relations  to  the  secretary  ?— Yes,  I mention  them 

as  being  means  by  wffiich  the  council  succeeded  in  placing  them- 
selves and  the  secretary  in  better  and  more  suitable  relations 
than  they  had  been  in  before;  but  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  it 
came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  department  for  approval,  there 
was  no  reference  made  to  the  secretary  or  to  his  office. 

3028.  (i7ic  Rev,  Dr.  Haugldon?)  I observe  that  in  the  para- 
giaph  which  you  have  quoted  with  reference  to  the  secretary  it 
IS  stated  that  “ as  this  officer  would  be  more  especially  the  agent 

and  representative  of  the  department  in  all  business,  whether 
“ immediately  connected  with  instruction  or  not  it  would  be 
advisable  that  he  should  not  vote  at  the  counciL’  Do  you 
consider  that  giving  the  Secretary  a vote  at  the  council  would 
increase  or  would^  diminish  his  power,  acting  in  the  peculiar 
cajiacity  that  he  is  placed  in  by  the  department  ? — I think  it 
would  diminish  his  power.  It  would  make  him  one  of  the 
body,  it  -would  make  him  a member  of  the  council. 

3029  Therefore  you  think  that  the  not  giving  him  a vote  has 
piactically,  in  your  opinion,  increased  his  power  at  the  meetings 

ot  the  council  as  the  representative  of  the  department  ? I think 

It  preserved  inore  completely  his  position  as  an  external  authority 
counX  ®'  a manner  supervising  the 

3030.  (Professor  Thomson.)  You  mentioned  that  all  letters 

thTdiffe  reference  to  the  duties  of 

the  different  professors  witn  reference  to  teaching  were  submitted 
to  the  dean  and  to  the  council.  May  I ask  on  what  sXect 
correspondence  passes  direct  between the  secretary  and  tte 

mifi  ‘"‘“‘I  ®°“®®  council?— Well  there 

ust  be  a great  deal,  judging  from  my  own  experience  ’under 
the  pievious  arrangements,  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 


Sir  It.  Kane. 
26  Sept.  1868. 
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■when,  as  director  of  the  institution,  I was  in  correspondence 
with  the  department.  There  was  a great  deal  of  correspondence 
connected  with  the  administration,  connected  with  the  re- 
modelling of  the  buildings,  connected  witli  the  preparation  of  tlie 
estimates,  and  matters  of  that  sort,  and  the  correspondence  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  various  departments,  none 
of  which  now  come  before  the  council,  and  of  none  of  which  either 
the  council  of  professors  or  myself  have  ever  had  cognisance.  ^ 
3031.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  inconvenient  in  an  establish- 
ment of  that  kind,  that  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
building  and  to  such  matters  should  take  place  without  the 
cognisance  of  the  dean  and  body  of  professors?—!  think  it  is  a 
very  great  practical  inconvenience  in  several  ways  ; for  instance, 
with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  estimates.  The  council 
was  never  consulted,  last  year,  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
the  estimates  of  the  institution,  and  a little  practical  complication 
arose  out  of  that,  for  the  secretary  forgot  in  preparing  the  esti- 
mates to  put  in  the  item  of  the  laboratories,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  our  professor  of  practical  chemistry  had  no  funds  for  this 
present  year,  and  I believe  there  was  a great  deal  of  correspon- 
dence. I have  no  official  knowledge  of  it,  but  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  coixespondence  as  to  how 
they  would  manage  that  after  the  estimates  had  passed,  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  buildings.  The  whole  institution  has  been 
remodelled  as  to  its  internal  arrangements,  but  I was  never  cog- 
nisant of  these  arrangements  at  all  until  after  the  contractors  and 
carpenters  came  into  the  building,  even  with  regard  to  my  own 
office.  The  first  I ever  heard  about  it  was  being  told  that  I could 
not  be  there.  When  I was  leaving  my  office  in  the  afternoon 
Dr.  Sidney  told  me  I need  not  come  there  in  the  morning  as  the 
builders  would  be  in  my  office.  Then  as  to  arrangements 
amongst  the  professors  it  would  be  quite  natural  that  the  pro- 
fessors should  consult  amongst  themselves  and  consider  what 
would  be  the  best  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  institution 
so  as  to  carry  on  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  different  depart- 
ments with  a certain  unity  of  action  in  the  different  rooms.  Well 
that  has  been  all  done  without  the  professors  being  consulted. 
An  individual  professor  may  have  been  consulted  with  regard  to 
his  individual  room,  thougli  I do  not  think  that  was  done  in 
every  case,  but  neither  the  professors  as  a body,  nor  the  council, 
nor  I as  dean,  have  ever  been  consulted  with  regard  to  ^ the 
appropriation  or  distribution  of  a single  room  in  the.  institution. 

3032.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  such  correspondence  should 
take  place  through  the  secretary,  but  through  the  dean's  office  ? 

That  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  council  of  professors  and 

to  the  dean  as  representing  the  council,  in  the  interval  between 
two  meetings.  I take  it  that  as  soon  as  a letter  of  that  kind  came 
to  the  hands  of  the  secretary  it  should  be  sent  up  to  the  dean, 
or  the  secretary  should  go  up  to  the  dean  with  the  correspondence 
of  the  day  and  shoulcl  get  the  dean's  minute  with  regard  to 
anything  that  required  immediate  action,  and  for  anything  that 
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did  not  require  immediate  action  should  get  a reference  to  the 
council.  That  is  the  way  in  which  business  is  usually  transacted 
in  the  public  offices  where  the  secretary  is  the  vehicle  of  corres- 
pondence ; but  the  matter  in  this  institution  is  complicated  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  secretary  besides  being  the  vehicle  of 
the  correspondence  is  the  representative  of  the  supreme  authority 
also. 

3033.  [Oa/pt.  Donnelly^  Did  not  Captain  Festing  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  works  of  the  department  consult  every  one  of  the 
professors  who  was  then  appointed,  on  the  subject  of  tl)e  museum 
and  the  rooms  of  the  institution  ?—  Captain  Festing  and  another ; 
I do  not  know  whether  Captain  Donnelly  was  one,  but  some 
couple  of  gentlemen  from  the  department  visited  the  institution 
during  the  long  vacation  some  months  before  any  of  the  changes 
were  made  and  went  over  the  different  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution. Such  of  the  professors  as  were  in  town  were  in  attend- 
ance to  give  information  and  so  on,  and  to  state  in  general 
terms  what  they  would  want.  I had  no  cognisance  of  any 
communication  from  the  department  to  the  professors  individually 
and  certainl}^  not  to  myself  until,  as  I have  mentioned,  their 
representative  came  to  take  possession  of  the  place. 

3034.  But  did  you  not.  Sir  Eobert,  send  in  a list  of  all  the 
estimates  that  would  be  required  ? — Yes,  at  the  time  I mention, 
not  of  the  rooms  that  would  be  required,  but  I furnished  a state- 
ment of  the  accommodation  that  would  be  required  in  the 
institution  for  all  the  various  departments  of  which  it  should 
consist  and  that  stated  in  general  terms.  For  instance,  “ chemical 
laboratories,”  “ room  for  chemical  professors,”  “ room  for  zoological 
professors,”  and  mining  professors,  and  so  on,  laying  out  the  whole 
amount  of  accommodation  which  the  whole  scheme  would 
require.  But  I never  furnished  any  statement  with  regard  to  the 
appropriation  of  particular  places  further  than  this,  that  I had 
prepared  by  our  architect,  after  consultation  with  the  professor  of 
chemistry,  plans  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  new  laboratories 
in  the  quadrangle ; those  plans  were  sent  over  to  the  department. 

303.5.  You  spoke  of  yourself  not  being  consulted  with- regard 
to  the  distribution  of  rooms.  "Was  there  not  an  interval 
during  which  you  were  not  really  officially  connected  with 
the  museum.  I mean  between  this  letter  which  was  written  to 
the  Treasury,  or  rather  the  letter  which  was  wi-itten  to  you, 
and  the  time  of  your  being  appointed  permanent  dean  of  faculty. 
Was  it  not  during  that  interval  that  all  the  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  rooms  took  place  ? — It  -was,  but  with 
regard  to  tha,t  I would  beg  leave  to  mention  that  that  letter,  or 
rather  the  letter  of  the  department  consequent  on  Mr.  Coiry’s 
letter,  abolished  my  office  of  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  and  I was  therefore  no  longer  connected  with  the 
institution.  But  I got,  I may  say  simultaneously  with  that,  or  at 
least  within  a vei’y  few  days  of  it,  a letter  stating  that  as  the 
department  was  not  ready  to  at  once  carry  out  their  arrangements 
with  the  institution  in  its  new  form  they  requested  me  to  continue 


Sir  H.  Kane. 
26  Sept.,IS68. 
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provisionally  in  charge  of  the  institution  until  the  end  of  the 
summer.  I consequently  did  remain  provisionally  in  charge  of 
that  and  continued  provisionally  in  charge  until  I was  appointed 
dean  of  faculty.  There  was  therefore  technically  an  interval  of 
some  three  or  four  months  during  which  I was  as  it  were  merely 
c cl  ro  t elk  G 1' 

3036.  You  were  continuing  to  act  as  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Indnstry? — Yes. 

3037.  And  it  was  at  that  time  understood  that  you  were  not 
to  he  connected  with  the  reconstituted  College  of  Science?— 

Possibly.  . . 1 

3038.  And  it  was  in  that  interval  that  the  principal  portion 
of  those  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  rooms  was  made  by 
Captain  Posting  in  several  visits  over  here  with  the  different 
pj.Qp0ggQYg  ? — certainly  was.  but  I was  at  the  institution  there 
every  day.  I wms  still,  practically,  certainly  connected  with  it.  I 
do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the  department  ought  to  have 
communicated  with  me  or  consulted  with  me.  They  were  in  all 
probability  perfectly  right  in  official  form  in  not  having  anytliing 
to  say  to  me.  I merely  take  leave  to  mention  to  the  Commission 
Tay  opinion  that  in  the  present  arrangements  of  the  institution, 
and  with  regard  to  its  future  working,  I think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  that  questions  connected  with  the  appropriation  of 
rooms,  with  regard  to  whether  a professor  should  lecture  in  one 
place  or  lecture  in  another,  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  museum,  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings 
and  so  on,  should  be  in  some  degree  referred  to  the  professors,  so 
as  to  get  the  advantage  of  their  opinions,  and  that  correspondence 
connected  with  those  questions  should  be  as  a matter  of  course 
laid  before  the  college  council.  I do  not  at  all  mean  to  blame  the 
department  for  not  informing  me  about  what  they  were  going 
to  do,  for  you  are  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  at  that  time  I 
was  only  very  loosely  attached  to  them. 

3039.  I mean  that  the  dean  or  the  council  was  not  overlooked 
by  the  department  at  the  time  when  these  arrangements  were 
made  ; there  was  no  such  thing  as  a dean  or  council  of  professors 
then  in  existence  ? — Not  at  the  time  that  you  just  mention  ; but, 
however,  as  a matter  of  accuracy,  I may  mention  that  at  the 
time  when  they  decided  upon  converting  my  former  office  into 
part  of  the  library,  and  when  they  decided  that  the  dean  of 
faculty  was  not  to  have  any  locus  standi,  if  I may  use  the 
expression,  in  the  institution,  I then  was  dean,  and  was  the 
official  head  of,  at  least,  the  educational  part  of  the  institution. 

3040.  (Professor  Huxley)  You  are  doubtless  aware.  Sir  Kobeit, 
that  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street,  the  estimates 
are  never  submitted  to  the  professors  as  a body  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

3041.  But  they  do  not  feel  themselves  precluded  from  taking,  in 
fact,  they  do  take  a very  active  interest  in  all  the  arrangements 
which  affect  their  convenience,  and  they  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  make  any  suggestions  they  please  to  the  department  about  these 
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matters.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  constitution  which  was  just  now 
read  out,  precluded  the  dean  and  council  of  professors  from  doing 
the  same  thing?— No  member  of  the  council  would  venture  to 
propose  that  they  should  proceed  to  consider  the  estimates 

3042.  Not  the  estimates  as  to  the  arrangement  of  rooms  and 

such  matters,  which  really  fall  precisely  within  their  province  ? 

No,  they  would  not  venture  to  do  it.  At  least,  hitherto  the 
matter  was  so  entirely  out  of  their  hands ; the  action  of  the 
department  was  so  direct  and  absolute.  For  instance,  there  were 
very  considerable  embarrassments  in  the  galleries  of  the  Geological 
Survey  with  regard  to  the  carpenters  and  builders  going  to  build 
up  the  partition  which  cut  off  a portion  of  the  Palmological 
Gallery  before  the  ofiRcers  of  the  survey  had  time  to  take  the 
things  out  of  it,  and  objects  of  value  might  have  sustained  some 
injury,  but  after  a good  deal  of  difficulty  the  builders  were  kept 
off  for  a day  or  two  until  the  geological  things  were  taken  away. 

3043.  The  survey,  as  such,  is  not  represented  on  the  council  of 
professors,  however? — No. 

3044.  (Professor  Thomson)  In  Dr.  Sidney’s  last  report  1 find 
this  : “ Sir, — In  accordance  with  my  instructions,  I have  the 
“ honour  to  report  as  follows  in  relation  to  the  various  statistics 
“ and  points  of  administration  of  the  college.  Immediately  on 
" entering  on  the  duties  of  my  office,  I proceeded  to  have  the 
“ Portlock  collection  of  birds  and  fishes  transferred  to  the  Eoyal 
“ Dublin  Society  in  accordance  with  the  minute  of  21st  Septem- 
“ her  1865.  The  corresponding  transfer  of  physical  apparatus 

from  the  Eoj’al  Dublin  Society  to  this  college,  which  was 
“ commenced  by  Dr.  Barker  some  time  since,  I have  ju.st  had  com- 
“ pleted.  As  soon  as  the  Portlock  collection  was  removed,  I 
“ handed  over  the  gallery  to  Mes.srs.  Cockburn  for  the  purpose  of 
“ converting  it  into  a drawing  school.”  Now  are  those  matters 
done  by  Dr.  Sidney,  or  through  him  in  the  first  instance.  He 
says,  “ In  accordance  with  my  instructions.”  From  whom  do 
those  instructions  come,  from  the  dean  of  faculty  and  pro- 
fessors ? — Oh,  no  ; the  dean  and  professors  knew  nothino-  at  all 
about  these  matters.  Those  instructions  must  be  from  the 
department. 


3043.  (Capt.  Donnelly.)  Those  two  transfers  were  provided 

September 

laoo  — ilie  minute  of  the  department. 

3040.  Absolutely  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  College  of 
Science  ?— It  was  always  arranged  that  the  Portlock  collection 
was  to  be  removed  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

3047.  Therefore  the  council  of  professors  could  have  nothing 
to  say  to^  giving  the  secretary  instructions  on  a matter  which  had 
been  decided  on  long  antecedently  ? — No. 

3048.  (Pro/«ssor  Thomson.)  “Then  as  soon  as  the  Portlock 
collection  was  removed,  I handed  over  the  gallery  to  the  JJessrs 

“ Cockburn,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  a drawino- 
school.  Has  that  been  directly  also  by  directions  from  the  de- 
partment? — Yes,  from  the  department. 


Sir  R.  Kane. 
26  Sept.  1868.' 
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304'9.  (Gapt.  GoTOuellp.)  Did  not  tlie  coniicil  of  professors 
recommend  the  addition  of  a demonstrator  in  palaeontology?— 
Yes. 

3050.  That  would  be  an  addition  to  the  estimate,  would  it  not? 

]Slo  ■ the  council  of  professors  did  not  make  any  proposition 

with  reo-ard  to  a permanent  office  of  demonstrator  of  palieont- 
oloo-y  °A11  the  council  of  professors  recommended  was  tiiat  as 
Mr°  Jukes  was  in  delicate  health,  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  having  a portion  of  his  course  of  lectures  delivered  ; and  for 
that  they  reported  to  the  department  that  Mr.  *8  palmont- 

olociist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  had  kindly  offered  to  deliver  a 
certain  number  of  demonstrations  in  paleontology . 

SOol.  They  proposed  that  Mr.  Baily  should  do  that  when  Mr. 
Jukes  was  ill ; but  did  they  not  also  apart  from  that  altogether 
and  quite  independent  of  Mr.  Jukes’s  illness,  propose  that  there 
should  be  a demonstrator  in  paleontology  ?— A demonstrator 
in  paleontology  was  recommended  to  be  appointed  by  Lord 
Kosse’s  commission. 

3052  But  did  not  the  council  of  professors  propose  to  the 
department  that  a demonstrator  of  paleontology  should  now  be 
appointed  ?— I will  not  undertake  to  say  positively  from  my 
recollection,  without  having  referred  to  the  minutes  of  the  council , 
but  my  impression  is  that  the  council  recommended  that  Mr. 
Baily’s  proposal  to  deliver  the  paleontological  part  oi  Mr, 
Jukes’s  course  of  lectures  should  be  approved,  and  that  they  thus 
called  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  recommen^dation  of 
Lord  Rosse’s  commission,  and  suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  earned 
into  effect.  They  considered  that  as  that  reierred  specially  to 
one  of  the  courses  of  instruction  which  were  in  process  of  delivery 
within  the  institution,  that  of  course  fell  within  their  cognisance. 
The  department  responded  very  well  to  that  recommendation, 
and  they  appointed  Mr,  Baily  regularly  as  demonstrator  in 

Rev.Dr.Haughton.)  You  stated  that  the  professors 
of  the  CoUeo-e  of  Science  have  volunteered  to  give  public  lectures 
durino-  the  coming  winter.  From  your  experience  of  educational 
institutions,  do  31011  think  it  is  desirable  that  officers  such  as 
professors  employed  by  them  should  have  their  duty  laid  down  pre- 
cisely for  them,  or  that  it  should  be  partly  laid  down  and  partly 
voluntary?— I do  not  believe thatvolnntary  efforts  are  ever  perman- 
ently sustained,  or  that  they  should  ever  be  calculated  on  as  making 
part  of  the  organization  of  a public  institution.^  They  are  very 
useful,  very  well  in  their  way  ; but  there  is  neither  the  proper 
control  over  them  that  there  ought  to  be  in  a public  institution, 
nor  can  they  have  the  regularity  and  sequence  that  a system  ot 
popular  instruction  ought  to  have.  I myself  would  only  regard 
this  matter  of  the  lectures  that  are  to  be  delivered  next  session, 
as  iust  breaking  the  ice  and  trying  to  get  out  of  a difficulty  oy 
which  we  were  shut  up  before  ; and  I would  not  at  all  desiie  to 
contempilate  its  being  conducted  as  any  permanent  or  regulai 
part  of  onr  arrangements. 
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3054  Conaidering  tlie  great  niimber  of  years  during  wMch 
public  lectures  had  existed  without  interruption  in  Dublin,  and 
that  after  an  interruption  of  those  public  lectures  for  one  single 
year  the  professors  have  volunteered  to  renew  the  public  lectures 
although  they  were  no  part  of  their  duty,  might  it  not  be  open 
to  the  construction  that  this  was  a confession  on  the  part  of  the 
professors  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  arrangements 
by  which  the  public  lectures  had  been  stopped  ? — I think  the 
total  stoppage  of  the  system  of  public  lectures  was  a mistake. 
That  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  professors  and  of 
those  others  by  whom  I have  heard  the  subject  spoken  of. 

3055.  Then  would  it  not  be  in  your  opinion  desirable  that  the 
public  lectures,  if  resumed  at  all,  should  be  resumed  as  part  of 
the  regular  course  and  system  of  the  college,  and  not  as  voluntary 
efforts  on  the  part  of  individual  professors  ? — Not  as  mere  volun- 
tary efforts,  certainly.  1 do  not  think  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  leave  a system  of  public  instruction  to  the  risks  and  chances 
of  merely  voluntary  efforts.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a certain  freedom  in  the  arrangements 
with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  course.  For  instance,  I could 
quite  understand  that  a professor  who  might  be  occupied  in  research 
^ — and  it  is  very  desirable  that  a professor  should  occupy  himself 
in  original  research — might  find  that  between  the  delivery  of  his 
regular  systematic  student  course,  if  I may  use  the  expression, 
and  his  research,  his  time  would  be  so  entirely  taken  up  and  his 
energy  so  absorbed  that  the  delivery  of  a public  course  of  lectures 
would  be  an  annoyance  to  him,  and  that  he  would  rather  lose  the 
opportunity  of  earning  a certain  sum  than  do  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  the  means  of  giving  an  opening  to  a young 
man  of  talent  and  energy  who  was  not  yet  appointed  a professor 
to  win  his  spurs  and  show  what  he  could  do  in  the  delivery  of 
such  a course  of  lectures ; so  that  I think  it  would  be  very  useful, 
and  that  whilst  giving  the’  regular  professors  the  option  of 
delivering  the  public  course  if  they  liked,  the  Government  should 
reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  replacing  them  from  time  to  time, 
according  as  it  became  desirable,  by  other  people.  I should 
prefer  a system  of  that  sort  to  either  a system  of  absolute  rigor 
that  would  force  the  professors  to  deliver  public  lectures  juslfas 
much  as  it  would  force  him  to  deliver  his  student  lectures  ; or, 
on  the  other  hand,  a system  of  voluntary  effort,  which  I am  sure 
after  the  first  enthusiasm  had  passed  might  die  away. 

3056.  I think  you  stated  that  in  Paris  the  lectures  of  certain 
faculties  in  the  university  were  free  to  the  public  ; that  any 
person  might  walk  in  and  attend  the  course  of  instruction  ; but 
that  if  they  wished  to  receive  a certificate  of  such  instruction 
they  must  pay  for  it? — Yes,  that  is  their  general  arrangement. 

3057.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  the  ease  of  a very  large 
number  of  the  lectiu’es  delivered  in  Trinity  College  the  same  rule 
prevails  ^that  any  member  of  the  public  may  attend  the  eour.se 
of  lectures,  but  is  not  entitled  to  receive  a certificate  of  such 
attendance  unless  he  be  a student  in  arts  of  the  college  ? — I did 
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not  know  that  that  arrangement  existed  as  an  official  rule,  but  I 
was  aware  that  many  of  the  courses  of  lectures  were  public,  as  I 
have  myself  often  attended  when  not  a student  of  the  university. 
I have  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor  Lloyd  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  as  one  of  the  public. 

3058.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I may  state  that  probably  three 
fourths  of  all  the  professorial  lectures  delivered  in  Trinity  College 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  that  ladies  may  attend  those  of  them 
which  are  suitable  for  ladies,  but  that  no  one  can  receive  a certi- 
ficate of  instruction  unless  he  be  a student  in  arts  of  the  college. 

3059.  You  are  a medical  graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
I believe? — No,  not  a medical  graduate. 

3060.  You  are  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

3061.  You  are  acquainted,  I suppose,  Avith  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  medical  school  of  Trinity  College,  and  of  the  other 
medical  schools  of  Dublin  ? — In  a general  way,  yes. 

30G2.  You  are  aAvare,  I suppose,  that  a system  of  interchange 
of  recognition  of  certificates  exists  amongst  them  ; that  a student 
Avishing  to  attend  the  examination  of  College  of  Physicians,  or 
College  of  Surgeons,  or  Trinity  College,  may  take  out  his  certificate 
of  lectures  at  various  schools  Avhich  mutually  recognize  each  other, 
present  those  certificates,  and  attend  the  examinations  for  his 
licence  or  degree  ? — I was  very  glad  to  find  some  years  ago  that 
Trinity  College  had  acquiesced  in  that  system. 

3063.  I believe  that  system  has  worked  very  efficiently  for  the 
advancement  of  medical  knowledge  in  Dublin  ? — I am  sure  it  has 
done  so. 

3064.  After  reading  the  number  of  subjects  that  are  taught  in 
the  College  of  Science,  it  occurred  to  me  that  certain  of  those 
subjects  are  aDeady  taught  in  the  medical  schools  of  Dublin ; for 
example,  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Trinity  College,  and  in 
the  school  of  the  Catholic  University.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  the  principle  of  mutual  recognition  might  be  extended  to 
the  lectures  of  the  College  of  Science,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
medical  schools  inter  se.  Let  me  illustrate  by  example.  I find 
that  chemistry  and  botany — to  take  tAvo  examples — are  amongst 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  College  of  Science.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  recommend  to  the 
medical  schools  of  Dublin,  with  regard  to  the  College  of  Science, 
an  interchange  of  certificates  on  such  subjects  ? — Well,  one 
might  contemplate  perhaps  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and  botany 
delivered  in  the  College  of  Science  being  received  by  the  licensing 
bodies  ; but  Ave  should  have  nothing  to  give  them  in  exchange, 
because  we  do  not  require  any  medical  instruction  for  any  of  the 
diplomas  which  the  depaidment  contemplates  giving. 

3065.  You  do  not  require  certificates  in  cliemistry  and  botany, 
do  you? — Oh  yes,  Ave  do. 

3066.  And  why  should  you  not  recognise  the  certificate  in- 
chemistry  given  by  Dr.  Apjohn  in  Trinity  College,  or  Professor 
Sullivan  in  the  Catholic  University  Medical  School,  and  ask 
Trinity  College  or  the  Catholic  UnWersity  Medical  School  to 
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recognize  your  certificates  in  return? — 'Well,  if  Ave  liacl  once  any- 
thing like  a substantive  existence  I daresay  such  a proposition 
■would  be  considered ; but  sucli  a subject  ha,s  scarcely  been  ever 
thought  of  in  our  present  condition. 

3007.  You  would  not  be  opposed  to  the  extension  of  this  free 

trade  in  certificates  which  exists  in  Dublin  already  to  the  College 
of  Science? — Well,  not  under  surveillance.  But  many 

people  consider  tliat  the  free  trade  in  certificates,  as  you  describe 
it,  has  been  carried  too  far  in  Dublin  in  the  Medical  Schools. 

3008.  You  do  not  tliink  that  the  recognition  of  the  certificates 
of  Trinity  College  might  injure  an  institution  like  the  College  of 
Science  ? — It  might  rather  improve  it. 

3009.  I find  that  there  are  other  subjects,  like  applied  ma- 
tliematics,  physics,  geology,  zoolog}'-,  and  mineralogy,  which 
although  they  are  not  medical  subjects,  and  although  in  relation 
to  them  no  such  system  of  interchange  of  certificates  exists 
yet  they  are  taught  and  very  efiiciently  taught  by  several 
bodies  in  Dubliu.  When  the  College  of  Science  developes 
itself  would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, with  reference  to  these  subjects,  also  the  question  of  mutual 
recognition  of  certificates? — Oli,  I am  quite  sure  that  when 
the  time  comes,— which,  however,  I am  sorry  to  say  I do  not 
think  has  as  yet  come — when  the  time  does  come,  and  when 
the  College  of  Science  takes  its  position  as  a college  really 
recognised  amongst  the  great  educational  institutions  of  Dublin 
I am  quite  sure  that  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  it  would  be 
anxious  to  give  a most  liberal  interpretation  to  all  its  arrange- 
ments and  to  co-operate  with  the  utmost  cordiality  with  the  other 
institutions.  I am  sure  none  of  the  professors  would  contemplate 
anything  like  a close  or  corporate  feeling  of  exclusion  growing  up 
in  the  institution.  In  fact,  it  being  so  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  that  could  not  be  allowed. 

3070.  Then  it  would  be  your  opinion  that  free  trade  in  these 
educational  branches,  properly  guarded  to  secure  its  efficiency, 
would  be  advantageous?—!  should  like  to  put  all  our  educational 
institutions  on  the  most  liberal  basis  possible,  even  including 
much  higher  ones  than  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

3071.  I understand  from  the  programme  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  that  the  total  cost  of  three  years’  education  in  the 
college  is  30^.,  paid  in  three  yearly  instalments  of  107  each,  or 
257  composition.  Is  that  correct? — I believe  so. 

3v/2.  Do  you  consider  that  scale  of  charges  is  suffi.ciently  low 
to  he  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a city  like  Dublin  ?— I think  it  is. 
lor  any  person  who  really  wishes  to  get  a diploma,  or  become  a 
student  of  the  college,  1 think  it  is  low  en.ougb.  It  is  calculated 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  education  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
which,  whatever  may  be  their  other  failings,  have  never  been 
complained  of  on  the  score  of  their  being  too  dear. 

SO/'S.  Are  you  aware  that  for  precisely  the  same  co.st  as  this 
a student  can  obtain  all  the  iustriiction  given  in  the  engineering 

school  in  Trinity  College? — Well,  I do  not  wonder.  I do  not 
22679.  o J 
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recollect  distinctly  if  Trinity  College  was  one  of  the  institutions 
that  that  calculation  was  based  on,  but  I daresay  it  was  ; and  I 
should  be  sorry  if  the  price  for  the  diploma  course  of  the  College 
of  Science  was  to  be  lower  than  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and 
Trinity  College.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  necessity 
for  it. 

3074.  How  would  you  consider  personally  a proposal  of  this 
kind,  to  retain  your  prices  fixed  as  you  state  they  are  now,  with 
reference  to  existing  institutions  such  as  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and 
Trinity  College,  and  to  have  another  scale  of  prices  for  persons 
who  are  proved  to  belong  to  the  artisan  class  to  admit  them  for 
half  price  or  one-tliird  price,  or  at  some  reduced  rate  ? — I should 
not  like  to  express  an  absolute  opinion  upon  it  at  the  spur  of  the 
moment ; but  I think  a proposition  of  that  kind  might  be  very 
fairly  taken  into  account  as  part  of  the  general  proposition  to 
which  Professor  pluxley  alluded  in  his  question  in  reference  to 
having  a reduced  rate  for  certain  classes  of  students  who  woidd 
attend  the  lectures. 

3075.  You  think  tliat  might  apply  to  the  whole  curriculum  for 
the  diploma,  as  "well  as  to  the  individual  lectures  ? — I think  it 
might,  by  founding  some  special  scholarships,  or  something  that 
w^ould  open  the  Avay  to  the  diploma  to  persons  in  the  artisan 
class,  who  would  not  be  able  to  command  any  considerable  annual 
payment.  I think  that  it  would  be  very  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, but  I should  not  wish  to  express  a hasty  opinion 
upon  it. 

3076.  At  the  time  of  your  election  to  the  professorship  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  electors  were 
influenced,  or  were  capable  of  being  influenced,  by  any  considera- 
tions of  religion  or  polities,  either  for  you  or  against  you  in  your 
election? — I,  of  course,  am  quite  convinced  that  the  electors 
acted  very  rightly  in  electing  me  ; but  I think  that  my  election 
was  entirely  independent  both  of  religious  and  political  con- 
siderations. I had  reason  to  know  that  many  amongst  my 
warmest  supporters  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  W'^ere  persons 
utterly  opposed  to  the  views  of  myself  and  of  my  family  both  in 
religion  and  politics,  but  who  thought  that  I was  the  person 
who  ought  to  be  elected,  and  who  supported  me  very  actively. 
I afterwards  knew  several  cases  of  that. 

3077.  Do  ymu  think  that  considerations  of  religion  or  politics 
influence  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dunlin  Society  seriou,sly  in 
other  matters,  in  the  election  of  members  in  general  ? — I have 
really  very  little  means  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  that.  I 
have  heard,  of  course,  as  everybody  has  heard  here  from  time  to 
time,  of  political  and  religious  feelings  pervading  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ; but  I,  myself,  all  the  time  that  I was  a professor 
there,  restricted  myself  so  absolutely  to  my  duties,  and  kept 
myself  away  so  entirely  from  the  actual  wmrking  of  the  society, 
that  I did  not  know  anything  whatsoever  of  what  was  going  om 
Amongst  the  committees,  the  only  persons  whom  I may  say  I 
knew  were  the  members  of  the  committee  of  natural  philosophy. 
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witli  ■whom  I had  to  act  j and  although  there  "wero  gentlemen  Sir  R.  Kane. 
.amongst  them  -vvho,  I knew,  di.Tered  from  me  in  religion  and 
.politics,  I never  met  from  them  anything  but  the  utmost  and 
warmest  co-oj)eration  and  assistance  in  everythino-  connected 
witli  my  department.  I have  always  supposed  that  there  was 
some  foundation  for  the  stories  that  used  to  be  circulated  about 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; but  I never  had  any  personal 
knowledge  of  it. 

3078.  {Professor  Thomson)  The  number  of  attendances  at  the 
College  of  Science  has  been  extremely  small  in  this  last  year ; what 
has  been  tlie  cause  of  that? — Weil,  in  the  first  place,  the  entire 
novelty  of  the  institution  in  its  new  form  ; and  in  the  next  the 
objects  of  it,  the  diplomas  that  are  to  be  given,  are  so  very  new 
■ill  this  country.  This  is  the  first  time  in  this  country  that  this 
•particular  class  of  diplomas  has  ever  been  issued  in  Ireland.  Then 
'I  would  say  in  a very  great  degree  the  way  in  which  the  institu- 
tion disappeared  from  the  public  view  in  consequence  of  the 
cessation  of  its  popular  element ; nobody  tliouo-lit  about  it  or  heard 
about  it. 

3079.  And  also  the  incompleteness  of  the  arrangements  ? — And 
the  incompleteness  of  the  arrangements.  In  fact,  it  is  liard  to 
conclude  anything  with  regard  to  the  future  working  of  the 
institution  or  its  condition,  from  the  last  session.  I think  the 
last  session  should  be  regarded  simply  as  a blank.  JN'othing  was 
ready  ; not  more  than  one-half  of  the  professors  were  actually 
appointed;  the  museum  was  ail  broken  up;  the  professors  tliat 
were  appointed  had  no  place  to  lecture,  and  altogether  the  insti- 
tution was  in  a complete  state  of  collapse,  I might  say  ; and  conse- 
quentiyno  persons  presented  themselves  for  the  lectures,  ])ractica]ly, 
but  the  persons  who  had  obtained  exlribitions,  and  who  conse- 
quently were  paid  to  attend  there,  and  went  there  on  that  account. 

I therefore  think  the  last  year  may  be  put  entirely  out  of  reckoning 
with  regard  to  what  the  future  of  the  institution  may  be. 

3080.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  diplomas  or  certificates  which 
are  to  be  given  ? — It  is  contemplated  that  there  shall  be  four 
certificates  ; one  in  mining  and  metallurgy  ; another  in  chemistry 
applied  to  manufactures  ; and  a third  in  agriculture  ; a fourth  in 
engineering,  civil  and  mechanical. 

3081.  From  your  experience,  winch  is  very  large  in  all  these 
matters,  do  you  think  that  these  certificates  will  open  a field  of 
employment  for  the  men  who  pass  through  this  college  ? — I think 
they  will.  I think  that  certainly  in  the  department  of  chemical 
manufactures  and  .in  the  department  of  mining  there  will  be,, 
particularly  in  the  former,  a field  for  employment.  The  demand 
for  persons,  for  instance,  for  the  management  of  factories,  in  the 
various  branches  of  chemical  manufircture  is  very  large,  and  it  is 
at  present  principally  supplied  from  the  continent. 

3082.  And  do  you  think  that  the  demand  for  young  men 
qualified  in  that  way  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  a reasonable 
number  of  students  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  ; I do  not  mean 
at  the  outset,  but  after  a few  years? — Hot  any  very  large  number 

c c 2 
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JTor  instance,  in  one  of  the  departments,  that  of  agriculture, 

which  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  be  one  that  ought  to  be  very 
popular,  as  this  countiy  is  so  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  stiU 
even  in  Scotland,  where  agriculture  is  so  very  much  advanced, 
the  Highland  Society  failed  in  its  eflorts  to  institute  a diploma 
in  agTiculture.  I would  not,  therefore,  expect  anything,  I may 
say,°from  that.  But  with  regard  to  the  others  I think  we  might 
hope  after  a little  time  to  have  a fair  number  of  students. 

3083.  In  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  with  which  you  are  acctuainteci, 
the  scale  of  fees  is  ]iretty  nearly  the  same  as  the  scale  of  tees  in 
this  college,  and  the  fundamental  sciences  which  are  taught  in  the 
college  of  science  are  also  taught  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Are 
you  aware  generally  what  is  the  number  of  students  who  have 
attended  those  colleges  for  the  sake  of  information  in  those  sub- 
jects, and  with  a view  to  practical  arts  in  future  life  ? — The  only 
thing  that  we  can  compare  it  with  exactly  is  the  school  of 
engineering  in  the  Queen’s  college.s,  and  in  all  three  colleges  the 
school  of  engineering  has  been  very  tolerably  filled,  very  tolerably 
followed  by  students.  In  Cork  there  has  been  generally  an 
engineering  class  of  from  -30  to  40  ; in  Belfast  prob.ably  nearly 
asfarge,  perhaps  not  quite  so  large ; and  a very  good  class  in 
Galway,  though  not  quite  so  large. 

3084.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
students  wdio  have  attended  the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  attended 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  degrees  of  some  kind,  either  a degree 
in  arts  which  will  enable  them  to  pass  into  one  of  the  churches, 
or  into  certain  employme.nts  wdiere  such  a degree  is  required,  or 
a degree  in  medicine.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  is  the 
principal  object?— Yes. 

3085.  Is  it  not  a great  disadvantage  to  the  College  of  Science 
that  it  wants  two  or  three  literary  classes  wdiich  would  enable  it 
to  qualify  for  that  degree? — Well,  that  would  open  a large  ques- 
tion. It  should  be,  of  course,  an  advantage  to  the  College  of 
Science  to  have  a basis  of  literary  instruction  preparatory  to 
entering  upon  the  higher  scientific  pursuits ; and  it  would  be 
very  desirable  indeed  if  such  a thing  was  superadded,  particularly 
with  regard  to  modern  languages;  for  students  in  all  of  the 
branches  of  science  on  which  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  and 
which  are  to  be  cultivated  by  the  students  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  must  be  or  ought  to  be  able  to  read  at  least  in  French 
and  German,  perhaps  some  other  languages,  but  at  least  French 
and  German  ; and  it  would  be  very  desirable,  indeed,  if  some 
means  of  instruction  in  those  languages  were  provided.  And  also, 
I think,  one  recommendation  of  Lord  Rosse’s  Commission  which 
has  hitherto  not  been  acted  upon,  deserves  consideration,  wdiich 
is  the  establishment  of  a professorship  of  political  economy  and 
commercial  law,  v/hich  should  be  of  very  great  importance. 

308G.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  wmuld  add  very  greatly'  to  the 
strength  of  the  school  and  to  the  numbers  attending  it  if  a degree 
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were  given  in  arts? — Well,  that  should  be,  of  coarse,  conferring 
upon  it  a distinct  university  character. 

3087.  A college  character? — A college  character. 

3088.  A course  might  be  given  so  complete  as  to  entitle  a 
student  to  get  a degree  in  arts? — I think  if  that  were  done,  or  if 
there  were  an  idea  of  that,  the  better  way  would  be  to  arrange 
for  a student  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Ireland  being 
enabled  to  get  a degree  in  arts  if  he  supplemented  his  literary 
studies,  and  he  should  get  his  degree  in  arts  from  the  Queen’s 
University. 

3089.  I meant  that.  I did  not  mean  that  the  college  would 
give  the  degree  but  merely  that  it  would  give  a course  sutfi- 
cientl}"  complete  to  allow  the  student  to  take  a degree  ? — I think 
that  would  be  very  desirable,  and  it  would  give  veiy  much  more 
value  to  our  purely  scientific  diplomas  if  they  were  associated 
with  a degree  in  arts  from  a university.  In  fil'd,  if  those  degrees 
were  given  by  a university  instead  of  by  the  Government  I 
rather  think  that  they  would  carry  more  weight  with  the 
community  at  large. 

3090.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  give  a much  more  sub- 
stantial hope  of  having  a considei-able  attendance  so  as  to  justify 
the  institution  in  a reasonable  time? — Yes;  the  institution  if  it 
had  a substratum  of  general  literary  and  scientific  education  wmuld 
be  much  more  generally  and  much  more  popuhulv  successful  than 
restricted  as  it  now  is  to  purely  scientific  studies  of  a very  dry 
and  professional  character. 

3091.  (Professor  Huxley.)  You  have  looked  at  science  broadly 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  these  ])articular  portions  of  science,  I 
doubt  not? — I have  been  forced  by  my  connexion  with  the 
Queen’s  University  system  to,  in  fact,  dissociate  myself  very 
much  from  what  had  been  my  special  department  in  science  and 
to  look  upon  the  whole  more  in  its  broad  aspects,  than  perhaps 
many  other  chemists. 

3092.  Looking  at  what  science  is  and  still  more  what  it  is 
likely  to  come  to  do  you  consider  there  is  such  a thing  as 
scientific  culture? — Scientific  training  of  tlie  mind. 

3093.  Which  is  only  to  be  got  by  scientific  pursuits,  and  which 
is  a totally  distinct  thing  from  the  no  less  valuable  literary 
culture  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  different  pursuits  ? — I do 
believe  in  that ; but  I also  believe  that  the  judicious  fusion  of 
those  two  cultures  would  be  more  valuable  to  society  generally 
than  an  exclusive  devotion  to  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

3094.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  from  what  you  know  of  our 
existing  educational  establishments  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
them  an  almost  exclusive  predominance  is  given  to  merely  literary 
culture  ? — Yes,  a too  great  predominance. 

3095.  Is  there  any  educational  institution  of  any  standing,  at 
this  moment,  in  which,  in  your  judgment,  you  would  say  that 
scientific  culture  has  even  a fair  share  of  prominence  ? — No,  there 
is  not,  in  the  class  of  secondary  education.  I do  not  know  any 
institution  in  which  scientific  culture  has  the  position  which  it 
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ought  to  have,  not  merely  with  regard  to  prominence,  but  with 
regard  to  being  put  even  in  that  parity  of  position  to  which  at 
least  it  should  be  entitled.  But  in  many  of  our  secondary. schools 
both  public  and  private  schools,  within  the  last  four  years  a 
certain  element  of  science  has  been  introduced  ; but  it  is  brought 
in  by  getting  some  person  of  rather  inferior  or  of  no  position 
in  science  who  goes  round  to  those  schools  and  exhibits  little 
experiments  and  shows  little  specimens  and  so  on ; and  that  is 
reall}'  a very  useful  thing,  good  in  its  way,  to  the  extent  that  it 
goes. 

8C96.  You  do  not  call  that  scientific  culture? — That  is  not 
scientific  culture,  and  it  places  science  in  so  entirely  subordinate 
a position  with  regard  to  the  classics  which  are,  of  course,  taught 
b}'  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  school,  and  to  which  a great 
amount  of  the  time  of  the  boys  is  devoted,  that  it  falsifies  the 
]Dosition  of  science  to  those  lads  when  they  subsequently  go  out 
into  the  world.  It  also  has  this  injurious  effect,  although  it  is 
very  useful  with  regard  to  a knowledge  of  facts  ; it  teaches  the 
elements  of  science  as  if  it  was  made  up  of  little  trifling  flreworlcs 
and  bits  of  experiments  and  explosions  and  so  forth,  divesting  it 
of  its  gravity  and  of  the  seriousness  by  which  its  real  importance 
ought  to  be  marlced  from  the  very  commencement.  The  boy 
afterwards  goes  out  into  the  world  with  the  idea  that  the  whole 
universe  rolls  upon  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  such  things  as  the 
steam  engine  and  the  electric  telegraph  are  mere  toy  play ; but 
he  fiiuls  that  in  practice  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  that  the  great 
chemical  and  physical  and  geological  occupations  of  mankind  are 
•what  really  rule,  and  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  principally  the 
driiwing-room  ornaments  of  a refined  class  of  minds. 

3097.  In  fact  the  scientific  instruction  which  is  given  in  our 
ordinary  schools  and  colleges  is  of  very  much  the  same  value  as 
instruction  in  literature  would  be,  suppose  you  superadded  to  our 
Colleges  of  Science,  men  who  would  teach  the  boys  a little  bit  of- 
Latin  or  Greek  here  and  a little  bit  of  German  there? — I should 
be  sorry  to  see  such  a thing  as  that  done  in  the  College  of  Science 
or  anywhere  else. 

3098.  Pardon  me,  I did  not  make  myself  plain,  I meant  that 
the  scientific  instruction  given  now  in  our  ordinary  schools  has 
the  same  relation  to  scientific  culture  as  the  instruction  that  I 
have  just  referred  to  would  have  to  literary  culture  ? — It  is  of  a 
very  inferior  and  superficial  description. 

3099.  Do  you  not  tJiink  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
which  we  may  call  a transition  state,  it  may  be  very  important 
to  have  a place  in  which  a person  who  has  received  the  ordinary 
education,  in  which  science  has  been  absolutely  neglected,  may  be 
able  to  obtain  the  elements  of  scientific  culture  as  such,  without 
being  troubled  with  anything  else  ? — Yes,  I do, 

3100.  And  in  relation  to  the  working  classes,  and  to  persons 
employed  in  mercantile  pursuits  who  have  very  little  leisure  for 
culture  of  any  kind,  may  it  not  be  an  extremely  desirable  thing . 
that  they  may  be  able  to  superadd  to  ■ elementary  education  all 
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that  great  intellectual  power  which  is  given  by  a ]>m-eiy  scientific 
culture,  without  having  to  trouble  themselves  with  Latin  or 
Greek,  or  other  languages? — Yes,  it  should  be  very  important 
for  a person  whose  taste  would  incline  him  to  scientific  culture 
in  preference  to  literary,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  that  class  of 
studies,  and  to  train  his  mind  into  the  habits  of  thought  and 
criticism  which  scientific  studies  promote,  without  at  all  binding 
him  or  forcing  him  to  take  up  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  any 
brandies  of  literature,  or  of  any  languages.  That  would  be  very 
important. 

3101.  I apprehend  that  considerations  of  that  kind  must  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  tho.=e  who  established  the  School  of  Science 
without  any  literary  clement ; they  did  not  intend  thereby  to 
imply  that  one  method  of  culture  was  more  important  than  the, 
other,  but  simply  to  remedy  a defect  of  our  existing  education  in 
which,  in  fact,  science  is  not  represented  at  all  ? — I take  it  that 
the  establishment  of  this  institution  as  a school  of  science  simply 
arose  from  its  being  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department;,  .and 
that  again  was  called  into  existence,  I may  say,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  science  being  so  completely  excluded  from  the  primary 
education  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  other  section  of  the 
committee  of  council ; but  I do  not  know  whether  any  very 
profound  thought  or  refiection  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

3102.  But  the  persons  who  recommended  the  establishment  of 
this  science  school  - you  were  one  of  them — were  persons  accus- 
tomed to  consider  questions  of  this  kind,  and  might  very  likely 
have  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  the  kind  1 have  been 
mentioning? — Yes,  but  pardon  me  for  saying  that  according  to 
my  idea  the  functions  of  Lord  Bosse’s  Commission,  to  which  of 
course  you  refer,  were  not  with  regard  to  the  question  of  founding 
a school  of  science  in  Dublin  ; but  the  school  in  Dublin  having 
been  founded  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  the  Com- 
mission was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  what  should 
be  the  programme  of  studies  in  it. 

3103.  And  therefore  had  they  not  had  some  such  ideas  as 
those  I have  been  putting  to  you  they  would  probably  have 
included  lite]*ature  among  the  courses  of  instruction,  which  it 
was  perfectly  competent  for  them  to  do  ? — Perhaps  so. 

3104.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Do  you  think  that  the  object 
of  Professor  Huxley  miglit  be  attained  by  allowing  students  who 
had  attended  the  . College  of  Science  to  go  through  a purely 
scientific  course,  without  insisting  upon  their  attending  any  of 
the  literary  classes,  and  at  the  end  of  that  giving  them  a diploma 
such  as  the  College  of  Science  at  present  intends  them  to  have, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  was  another  department  of  the 
college  which  would  by  giving  a substratum  of  literary  educa- 
tion, give  to  the  college  the  advantage  of  a form  of  education 
which  is  at  present  very  acceptable  in  this  country,  and  which 
would  probably  draw  a very  large  number  of  students,  do  you 
think  that  the  two  might  not  be  combined  ? — Of  course  they 
might  be  combined ; but  if  I were  to  venture  to  express  my 
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feeling  on  the  subject  to  the  Commission  I would  say  I should 
prefer  to  leave  the  College  of  Science  as  constituted  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  carry  out  its  purely  scientific 
scheme  of  instruction,  and  of  course  to  su[)ply  for  that  purpose 
all  the  material  that  would  be  necessary  to  give  to  the  students 
there  the  power  of  making  all  that  scientific  education  available 
as  an  element  in  the  course  of  general  education  elsewhere,  for 
instance  at  the  Queen’s  University.  The  Queen’s  University 
might  recognize  the  lectures  delivered  in  tlie  College  of  Science 
on  their  several  subjects  ; but  for  the  literaiy  elements,  and  the 
other  elements  of  what  we  may  call  a liberal  education,  wliicli 
would  be  necessary  foi-  getting  a degj'ee  in  arts,  I should  think 
it  might  be  better  to  look  forward  to  their  being  provided  for 
elsewhere,  than  to  complicate  the  position  of  the  College  of 
Science,  or  the  functions  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  by 
introducing  them  under  their  conti-ol. 

3105.  Not  with  reference  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
about  which  there  might  be  difficulty,  of  course  : but  merely  with 
reference  to  the  chances  of  success  of  the  College? — I think, 
certainly,  it  would  increase  the  chances  of  success  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  and  increase  the  number  of  the  students,  if 
the  instruction  there  given  was  made  available,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
for  degrees  in  the  Queen’s  University,  or  other  degrees. 

3106.  That  it  to  say,  tliat  if  the  Royal  College  of  Science  gave 
an  education  which  would  enable  one  of  its  students  to  come  up 
in  the  Queen’s  University  for  a degree  ? — If  you  allow  me  to  make 
a supposition — of  course  it  involves  a change  of  the  existing 
arrangements,  but  let  us  suppose  a student  to  have  got  his  lite- 
rary and  metaphysical  education  in  Belfast ; if  he  then  came  to 
Dublin  and  took  out  his  scientific  course  in  the  College  of 
Science,  he  might  proceed  to  get  his  degree  in  arts  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  having  Ifis  science  certificates  from  Dublin,  and  liis 
literary  certificates  from  Belfirst. 

3107.  But  would  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  College 
of  Science  should  be  completed,  as  it  were,  so  that  it  could  itself 
give  a substratum  of  literary  education  ? — Yfell,  I do  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  desirable,  but  it  would  complicate 
the  position  of  the  college,  and  it  would  alter  the  functions 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  so  completely,  that  I should 
scarcely  like  to  see  it  done. 

3108.  {The  Chairman^  It  would  be  making  another  Queen’s 
College? — It  would  practically  come  to  that ; but  then  it  would 
be  a college  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

3109.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Some  change  might  be  necessary 
in  that  respect  in  its  constitution,  but  I ask  you,  without  reference 
to  the  change  which  Professor  Huxley  says  is  about  to  take  place 
in  the  views  of  scientific  instruction  in  this  country,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  things  as  we  find  them,  do  you  think  it  is  at  all 
likely  that  the  number  of  students  attending  the  College  of  Science 
under  its  present  system  will  ever  be  reasonably  large  ? — I believe 
that  the  number  of  students  attending  the  College  of  Science 
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under  its  present  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
diplomas  wliich  it  now  purposes  to  give  will  never  be  very  large. 
I do  not  think  the  circumstances  of  the  country  will  ever  make 
the  number  be  very  large.  I think  the  main  object  of  the  College 
of  Science  might  be,  and  I believe  ought  to  be,  to  supply  to  the 
middle  classes  and  to  the  artisan  classes  that  element  of  general 
scientific  education  which  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
give  to  them,  and  which,  I think,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible public  benefit  that  they  should  receive  ; and  in  doing  that 
alone  I think  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science  would  be  accomplishing 
a great  public  duty.  Then  in  addition  to  that  which  sliould  be 
the  basis  of  its  success  and  of  its  popularity,  I think  there  would 
be  a certain  number,  and  perhaps  a tolerable  number  of  students, 
really  working  for  and  going  in  for  those  practical  scientific 
diplomas  which  it  now  proposes  to  give.  I think  that  would  be 
a most  valuable  culminating  element  of  the  functions  of  the 
college,  but  I do  not  think  that  the  number  of  those  students 
would  ever  be  very  large. 

3110.  Those  few  would  be  the  regular  students  of  the  college  ? 
— Those  few  would  be  the  regular  students  of  the  college,  unless 
you  would  call  students  of  the  college  tijose  persons  whom  I 
referred  to  in  the  earlier  portion  of  my  examination  who  would 
attend  the  lectures  and  pay  a small  fee,  but  not  have  the  privilege 
of  going  in  for  scholarships  or  diplomas. 

3111.  I understand  that  the  lectures  previously  given,  the  day 
lectures,  were  attended  largely  by  the  middle  classes,  and  that 
they  gave  a great  amount  of  popularity  to  the  institutions  in 
which  they  were  delivered,  both  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  Do  you  expect  that  the  same 
class  of  people  wiU  go  to  those  evening-  lectures  which  are  to  be 
delivered  in  the  winter,  to  any  extent? — Not  to  the  evening  lec- 
tures. Tliere  is  a difficulty  with  regard  to  that  here.  People  do 
not  so  much  like  going  out  in  the  evening,  I mean  the  middle 
class,  except  upon  some  special  occasion.  The  class  that  would 
attend  the  evening  lectures  would  be  principally  persons  employed 
in  establishments  closed  in  the  evening,  clerks  in  mercantile 
establishments  at  business  all  da}',  and  artisans.  Those  are  the 
three  classes  by  whom  evening  lectures  would  be  attended. 

3112.  And  do  you  think  that  the  lectures  given  to  these  would 
in  any  way  supply  the  place  of  those  day  lectures  which  pre- 
viously existed,  in  raising  the  popularity  of  the  institution? — I 
think  they  will  to  a certain  extent,  but  I should  consider  the 
few  lectures  which  the  professors  will  give  this  coming  session  as 
the  mere  foreshadowing,  as  the  mere  awakening,  of  that  popular 
element  in  the  first  instance,  not  by  any  means  as  the  form  in 
which  the  arrangements  shall  finally  be  placed. 

3113.  You  would  be  inclined  then,  if  I understand  you  aright, 
to  go  back  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  old  plan  of  day  popular 
lectures  ? — I would  not  have  day  popular  lectures  as  popular 
lectures.  The  fullest  extent  to  which  I should  he  disposed,  as  I 
at  present  think,  to  go  with  regard  to  the  day  lectures  would  be 
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to  have  the  day  lectures,  the  regular  college  instructional  course, 
an  able  consecutive  treatment  of  the  sciences,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  make  the  course  popular,  but  to  allow  persons  u ho 
did  not  want  diplomas  or  prizes  to  enter  and  attend  that  course  , 
of  lectures  upon  payment  of  a small  fee  of  2s.  Gd.  or  3s.  Gd.  ; but 
I would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  attempt  to  make  that  course 
popular,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

3114.  I understood  that,  hut  did  I understand  that  you  also 
proposed  some  popular  lectures  ?— In  the  evening.  1 have  always 
thought  that  the  system  which  was  devised  by  Dr.  Playfair 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  work , 
harmoniously  with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  too  com- 
plicated, that  it  could  not  last,  and  that  it  was  a mere  temporary 
thing  to  tide  over  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Societjo 

3115.  {Professor  Huxley.)  You  may  recollect  that  during  the  ■ 
sitting  of  Lord  Rosses  Commission  the  question  of  establishing  a 
clair  of  political  economy,  or  social  science,  was  very  much 
discussed  ? — Yes. 

3 lie.  And  one  of  the  last  recommendations  of  that  Commission 
runs  thus : — “ In  conclusion  we  would  beg  leave  strongly  to  urge 

that  it  is  important  and  advisable  to  have  instruction  given  in. 

political  economy.  Probably  the  best  way  to  promote  a know- 
“ ledge  of  tliis  important  science  would  be  to  establish  evening 
“ lecUires  to  be  attended  by  the  students  but  open  to  other 
“ persons.  Any  objection  that  might  be  taken  to  a Government 
“ department  dealhig  with  this  subject  might,  we  would  suggest, 
“ be  obviated  by  requesting  one  or  other  of  the  universities  to- 
“ appoint  a lecturer  for  the  time  being.”  Do  you  think  that  the 
time  has  come  for  carrying  out  that  recommendation  ? — I think, 
so.  I think  that  that  would  be  a very  useful  thing  to  do.  The 
subject  is  one  of  national  importance.  There  is  nothing  upon 
whicli  it  is  more  desirable  that  correct  ideas  should  be  diffused 
amongst  our  middle  classes  ; and  1 think  such  a course  of  lectiues 
ought  to  be  instituted. 

3117.  {Col.  Laffan)  As  you  are  peculiarly  well  acquainted  with 
the  affiiirs  and  circumstances  of  the  Irish  people,  I should  like  to. 
ask  you  a few  questions.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  conditions'- 
on  which  the  Science  and  Art  Department  gives  assistance  in 
forming  science  and  art  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  with 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  assistance  which  they  render  in 
creating  those  schools  ? — I do  not  know  that  I am.  I have  seen 
from  time  to  time  minutes  or  papers  which  issue  from  the 
department,  and  I have  seen  the  papers  of  some  of  the  examina^ 
tions  which  they  have  held  throughout  the  country  ; but  I have 
never  applied  myself  to  really  master  the  details  of  their  arrange- 
ments in  that  regard. 

3118.  There  has  been  a feeling  expressed  that  the  system 
followed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  though  very  suc- 
sessful  in  England,  has  not  entirely  succeeded  in  Ireland,  and 
that  Ireland  requires  a treatment  slight^  different  from  that. 
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whicli  has  been  so  successful  in  England,  and  I wish  to  ask  you,  Sir  li.  JKsm- 
as  being  peculiarly  conversant  with  the  country,  if  you  can  . . — rtv?--*- 
suggest  any  points  of  difference  Really,  if  the  Commission  26  Sept.  1868. 
would  allow  me,  I would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  on  that-  ' 

subject,  for  I am  very  imperfectly  informed  on  it,  and  any 
opinion  I might  form  ought  not  to  have  any  authority.  I would 
therefore,  prefej',  if  the  Commission  would  allow  me,  not  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  it. 

3119,  {Ca'pt.  Donnelly.)  If  you  were  told  that  this  year  in  the 
■science  examinations  10,096^.  has  been  earned  by  England,  and 
3, 399J.  by  Ireland,  should  you  not  judge  that  the  Irish  schools^ 
have  been  very  fairly  successful,  proportionately  ? — Well,  I do. 
not  know.  I should  look  into  the  figures  and  circumstances  a- 
good  deal  before  I could  venture  to  offer  an  opinion.  Three  to 
10  would  be  rather  more  than  the  proportion  of  population  in 
favour  of  Ireland  ; but,  however,  thei’e  are  so  many  other  mat- 
ters to  be  taken  into  account  in  an  estimate  of  that  sort,  that 
I should  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  it. 

3120.  These  are  merely  payments  on  results ; they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
but  are  merely  payments  on  results  ? — I am  very  happy  to  hear 
that  the  Irish  students  have  obtained  so  much  success  ; and  I am 
sure  that  they  did  not  get  it  without  earning  it. 

3120O'.  {The  Chairman?)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Schools  of . 

Art  ? — I am  not,  except  so  far  as  mere  popular  knowledge  goes. 

I have  not  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  art  schools  that  would 
justify  me  in  offering  an  opinion  to  the  commission. 


Moiida.y,  28tli  September  1868. 


PRESENT  : 

The  MARQUIS  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Chair, 
George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D. 
Professor  HuXLEA^ 

Colonel  Laffan. 

Professor  WvviLLE  THOMSON. 

Captain  Donnelly,  (Secretary). 


.-.■yfifo 


F.  J.  Sidney,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Secretary -of  the  Royal  College  of  .■  F.  J.  Sidney, 
Science,  Dublin,  examined.  • • 

3121.  {The  Gliairraan)  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  28  Sept,  1868. 
with  the  Royal  College  of  Science  ? — Secretary. 

3122.  What  are  your  functions  in  that  office  ? — I have  charge 
of  the  executive.  I have  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  council,  tind 
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attend  all  their  meetings,  take  minutes  ol  them,  and  cany  out  all 
their  directions.  I have  to  look  after  the  general  administration, 
or  executive,  of  the  in.stitutioii.  For  instance,  I liave  to  see  that 
the  servants  and  attendants  do  their  duty,  and  are  theie  at 
proper  hours.  I have  to  reprimand  them  if  anything  goes  wrong, 
and  pay  them  their  wages ; give  them  leave  ol  absence  at  proper 
times,  in  oases  of  sickness  or  anything  of  that  kind.  1 liave  to 
look  after  the  general  house  arrangements,  to  conduct  tlie  corres- 
pondence, to  keep  the  hooks  and  accounts,  and  to  furnish 
monthly  accounts  to  the  audit  office  through  the  department.  I 
send  orders  to  tradesmen  for  apparatus,  and  other  articles  required 
by  the  professors ; and  then  I check  the.  bills  when  they  come 
in,  enter  tliem  on  the  books,  and  pay  them. 

3123.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Is  that  your  view  of  carrying  out  what 
you  call  the  “ executive  functions,”  of  the  institution  ? Yes,  that 
is  exactly  what  I do. 

3124.  That  is  to  say,  you  act  as  the  executive  organ  of  the 

council,  and  see  that  their  directions  are  carried  out  ? — I act  as 
the  organ  of  the  council  in  all  business  that  comes  Avithiu 
their  jurisdiction.  I also  conduct  the  general  executive  in 
these  details  that  I have  just  mentioned,  ivhich  do  not  come 
before  the  council.  For  instance,  if  a poi'ter  asks  leave  of 
absence,  as  occurred  the  other  day,  and  brings  me  a medical  cer- 
tificate, I do  not  bring  that  before  the  council,  but  if  I think  his 
case  comes  under  the  printed  rules,  I give  him  the  required  per- 
mission. The  printed  rules  I speak  of  are  those  with  reference  to 
the  attendants.  ^ . 

312.5.  These  are  the  rules  under  which  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  department  are  con- 
ducted ? — Not  of  the  officers  strictly,  of  the  servants  onty. 

3126.  And  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to 
see  that  these  rules  are  properly  carried  out  and  acted  on  ?— 
Certainly. 

3127.  Do  you  confine  your  statement  with  regard  to  the  execu- 
tive functions  to  matters  of  that  kind  ?— Yes,  to  matters  of  that 

class.  . , 

3128.  And  to  carrying  out  the  directions  in  other  respects  ol 
the  council  ? — Yes.  To  give  you  another  instance.  ^ Suppo.se  a 
professor  wished  some  alterations  or  repairs  done  in  his  class 
room.  I would  mention  the  matter  to  the  Board  of  Works  and 
have  it  done. 

3129.  But  in  other  matters  of  a larger  character,  if  I may  use 
the  expression,  you  consider  yourself  the  organ  of  the  council  ? 

In  anything  whatsoever  relating  to  the  educational  arrangements 
of  the  college,  I have  no  function  whatever  except  under  the  orders 
of  the  council.  I cannot  do  better,  if  you  will  allow  me,  than 
give  you  two  or  three  heads  of  minutes  of  the  council,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  in  anything  relating  to  educational  matters  I 
have  only  to  carry  out  their  directions  as  their  officer  ; that  there 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  of  my  own  motion,  except  or 
the  merest  executive  character  ; for  instance,  here  is  an  abstract 
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of  minutes  of  council  down  to  May  last.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  questions  on  this  point  have  arisen,  so  that  it  has  become 
necessary  for  me  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  minutes  of  the  council, 
giving  the  heads  of  different  matters  of  business  transacted  by 
them  (one  fact  being  worth  a dozen  statements  and  opinions), 
so  that  anyone  can  judge  himself  as  to  what  the  council  does 
and  as  to  what  is  left  to  tlie  secretary : — 

“ iOth  September  186/.  Dean  and  seven  Professors.  Dates  fi-ved  for  com- 
mencement of  Session  and  of  Terms,  and  Vacations  and  E.taminations. 
Courses  as  recommended  by  Lord  Rosse's  commission  approved  of.  Different 
Courses  of  Lectures  appointed.  Scale  of  Fees  adopted.  Secretary  directed  to 
prepare  Draft  Programme,  Professors  to  prepare  Syllabus.” 

“ 11th  September.  Dean  and  seven  Professors.  Draft  Programme  pre- 
pared by  secretary.  Considered  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  adopted.  Public 
opening  ordered.  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  invited.  Sub-Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  delivery  of  public  evening  Lectures  and  Report  to  Council.  No 
placards  to  be  posted.  Advertisements  to  be  prepared  and  inserted  in  certain 
papers  now  named  by  the  Council.  Secretary  directed  to  prepare  Class  Rolls, 
&c.  Messrs.  Hodges  & Smith  appointed  booksellers.” 

26th  September.  Dean  and  five  Professors.— Opening  of  session  defined. 
Letter  from  Professor  Galloway  as  to  advertising,  &c.  Vote  for  lecture  outfit 
allocated  among  the  lu'ofessors.  Vote  for  museum  and  library  allocated. 
Library  and  Museum  Committees  appointed  for  purchase  of  books  and 
specimens. 

23d  October.  Dean  and  seven  Professors. — Read  letter  from  de])artment 
requiring  longer  courses  of  lectures.  Resolution  in  explanation  of  draft 
programme.  Resolution  proposing  alteration  of  date  fixed  by  department  for 
opening  of  session.  Resolution  as  to  the  number  of  lectures  in  the  several 
courses.  Opening  of  laboratory  ordered.  Resolution  as  to  providing  a 'room 
for  the  dean.  Letter  from  the  department  appointing  four  exhibitioners. 
Letter  from  the  department  as  to  granting  special  certificates  to  certain 
students. 

3130.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Hcaigliton)  This  is  an  abstract  of  the 
minute.s  of  the  council,  carried  out  by  yourself  as  secretary? — 
Decidedly  ; here  is  the  original  minute  book. 

3131.  You  offer  this  as  an  instance  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  relations  between  yourself  and  the  council ; that  is  to  say,  they 
had  the  power  of  giving  directions,  and  you  are  to  carry  them 
out  ?—  In  all  such  points  as  are  mentioned  in  that  document. 

3132.  {Caiit.  Donnelly?)  How  many  meetings  of  the  council 
have  there  been? — There  had  been  up  to  that  about  18  or  20 
meetings.  We  are  now  in  vacation  and  there  have  been  no 
meetings  since  June.  Up  to  6th  June  the  council  had  held 
16  fully  attended  meetings.  That  was  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  there  were  one  or  two  meetings  more,  making  some- 
where about  18  meetings.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  in 
June  are  not  signed  because  the  council  adjourned  to  October. 

8133.  {The  Chairman.)  Does  the  council  meet  at  regular 
periods? — No;  according  as  business  or  occa.sion  requires.  1 
produce  now  a new  book  which  was  never  used  before  I came  into 
office.  It  is  an  abstract  letter  book,  a letter  register  which 
contains  abstracts  of  every  letter  that  has  been  received. 

3134.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Who  takes  the  chair  at 
meetings  of  the  council  ? — The  dean  invarialjly.  . 


F.  J.  Sidney, 
Esq.,  LL.D. 

28  Sept.  1868, 
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’^F;J.  's'idn^j,  313'5^6.  In  liis  absence  -who  takes  it  There  is  a resolution  on 
‘Esq.yLL.D.  the  minutes  that  the  senior  member  shall  take  the  chair  in  the 
: absence  of  the  dean.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  latter  has  attended 

— every  meeting  since  the  commencement. 

3137.  {Caft  Donnelly^  'What  construction  do  you  put  on  this 
sentence  in  Mr.  Cony’s  letter  to  the  Treasury,  dated  26th 
November  1866  : — “ As  this  officer/’  referring  to  the  Secretary, 

would,  however,  be  more  especially  the  agent  and  repre- 
“ sentative  of  the  department  in  all  business  whether  imme- 
“ diately  connected  with  instruction  or  not,  it  would  be  advisable 

that  he  should  not  vote  at  the  council”?— I have  always 
considered  it  as  defining  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  I 
described  a few  minutes  ago.  I always  considered  that  I had 
a kind  of  double  function,  I may  say,  to  discharge  there.  I 
have  to  act  simply  as  secretary,  or  in  other  words,  clerk  of  the 
council ; to  take  down  votes  or  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and 
to  carry  them  into  operation.  That  applies  to  everything  that 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  council.  I have  also  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  general  executive  in  the  administration 
of  the  college,  of  which  I have  already  very  briefly  specified 
the  heads ; keei^ing  all  the  accounts  ; looking  after  the  house 
arrangements  ; seeing  that  the  housekeeper  regularly  inspects 
the  premises  night  and  morning ; and  has  the  fires  put  out  at 
night,  and  the  rooms  arranged  for  the  lectures  in  the  morning. 
If  any  complaints  are  made  I inquire  into  them  and  reprimand 
any  of  the  servants  that  I think  deserve  it ; in  point  of  fact  I 
have  the  general  control  of  the  servants. 

3138.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  words  “ representative  of 
the  Department  in  all  business  ” gave  jmu  any  authority  to  con- 
trol the  council  in  any  way  with  regard  to  the  educational 
functions  ? — I never  considered  it  to  have  any  such  meaning. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I never  did,  directly  or  indirectly,  attempt 
to  control  or  interfere  with  the  council  in  one  single  way, 
whether  relating  to  educational  matters  or  anything  else. 

3139.  Did  you  ever  lead  the  council  to  suppose  that  they 
would  have  no  right  to  make  any  representations  on  any  matter 
to  the  Department  ? — I never  did  so,  and  I think,  on  referring  to 
the  minutes,  you  will  find  the  very  clearest  evidence  .that  the 
council  never  thought  so,  for  the  minutes  in  the  early  stages 
abound  in  representations  to  the  Department  on  various  points 
relating  to  the.  preparation  of  programmes,  the  number  of  lectures, 
and  various  points  of  that  kind  with  reference  to  which  some 
dissatisfaction  existed,  and  with  reference  to  which  representa- 
tions were  made  without  stint  and  without  ceremony.  They 
never  thought  so. 

3140.  Have  you  got  the  minute  that  was  sent  over  about  the 
way  in  which  purchases  should  be  made  ? — I have. 

•3141.  Was  there  not  a letter  written  afterwards  modifying 
that  minute  ? — Not  modifying  it,  but  adding  to  it,  I think.  I 
have  them  both. 
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3142.  {Professor  Huxley?)  Was  it  drawn  up  in  consequence  of 
representations  from  the  council  of  professors  sent  through  you  ? 

-Ko.  • 

3113.  {Ccipt.  Donuelly.)  Was  there  no  antecedent  correspon- 
dence ? — None  that  1 remember.  I am  trying  to  think,  and  I 
don  t recollect  any.  There  was  about  29tli  October,  when  we 
had  only  just  commenced.  I will  read  it  through,  and  you 
will  more  particularly  see  the  natiu’e  of  it : — 

29th  October,  1867.  Detailed  instructions  having  become  necessary  with 
regard  to  several  points  in  the  administration  of  the  College  of  Science  in 
Ireland,  my  Lords  direct  as  follows  : — 

1.  S'pecimens,  Apparatus,  fyc.  All  specimens,  diagrams,  and  apparatus  for 
lectures  should  be  in  the  charge  of  the  curator  of  the  museum,  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  safe  custody.  They  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  in  the 
museum,  except  those  required  constantly  in  the  class  lecture  rooms.  An 
inventory  of  all  the  apparatus  at  present  in  the  museum  should  be  made  at 
once,  if  it  does  not  exist  ah-eady,  and  kept  up  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  unnecessary  duplication  of  objects.  The  grants  for  the  purchases  of  books, 
apparatus,  and  specimens  will  be  allocated  by  the  council  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  several  classes  and  the  professors.  The  order  on  the  tradesmen 
for  the  supply  of  the  several  articles  will  be  drawn  by  the  secretary.  He  will 
also  pay  the  tradesmen’s  bill  when  certified  by  the  curator  of  the  museum,  on 
the  receipt  of  the  article.  This  will  not,  of  course,  interfere  with  the  choice  of 
the  article  by  the  professor  for  udiose  use  it  is  intended,  or  with  his  giving  any 
special  instructions  in  its  manufacture.  Before  the  article  is  received  by  the 
curator  he  will  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  professor  as  to  the  satisfactory 
execution  of  the  order. 

“■  Council  of  Professors. — My  lords  consider  that  five  professors  should  be  a 
quorum.  The  meetings  of  the  council  will  be  summoned  by  the  secretary 
whenever  the  dean  may  so  direct,  or  whenever  three  or  more  of  the  professors 
require  a meeting,  or  on  the  receipt  of  a coinimmication  from  the  Science  and 
Arc  Department  which  requires  a meeting.  Servants.  All  servants  except  the 
residents  are  to  be  paid  by  the  hour.  The  secretary  will  draw  up  a scale  and 
make  arrangements  for  putting  them  on  an  hourly  pajunent.  He  will  also 
arrange  ibr  as  few  people  living  on  the  premises  as  possible.” 

That  is  the  portion  that  relates  to  the  purchase  of  apparatus. 

S14Sa.  Is  there  not  a supplementary  letter  ? — That  I u'ill  turn 
to  the  letter  book  for.  The  supplementary  letter  states  that  if  a 
professor  was  in  London,  or  away,  he  need  not  go  through  the 
routine  of  getting  an  order  from  me,  but  might  order  the  article 
direct,  and  that  the  bill  should  be  furnished  to  me,  and  that  I 
should  pay  it  in  the  usual  way.  That  is  the  purport  of  the  letter. 
It  must  have  been  somewhere  about  November.  It  is  as  follows: 


Science  and  Art  Department,  London,  W. 

16th  November,  1867. 

Referring  to  the  minute  of  the  2ytli  of  October  1867  respecting  the 
piu’cliase  of  ajiparatus  for  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  I am  directed 
by  the  lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  inform  you  that  when 
a professor  is  away  in  England  or  abroad,  and  finds  specimens  or  ajjparatus 
adapted  to  liis  lectures  which  could  not  be  obtained  so  well  in  Dublin,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  write  to  the  secretary  for  an  order  to  the  tradesman 
to  supply  the  article.  The  ]n-ofessor  can  if  there  be  sufficient  balance  out  of  the 
money  allocated  for  him,  order  the  articles  at  once  and  direct  them  to  be  sent  to 
Dublin.  The  secretary  will  then  pay  for  them  on  delivery. 

rp,  ci  ^ ’ 

Secretary,  Norman  MacLeod, 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin.  Assist.  Secretary. 


F.  J.  Sidney, 
Esq.,  LL.If. 

28  Sept.  1868. 
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314!4.  Have  you  ever  informed  any  of  the  professors  that  it 
was  uecessar}^  to  get  your  approval  of  any  article  before  it  could 
be  ordered? — Never.  No  professor  thinks  so.  lean  state  that 
as  a hict. 

3145.  With  regard  to  letters  from  the  Department,  do  you  on 
all  occasions  when  a letter  arrives  touching  the  educational  func- 
tions of  the  college  la}^  it  before  the  council? — Invariably,  and 
not  only  all  those  relating  to  educational  matters,  but  any  letter 
relating  even  to  administration  that  I Ihink  would  afford  the 
slightest  interest  to  the  council  I also  lay  before  them. 

314G.  Are  they  all  entered  in  a book  that  the  professors  can 
consult? — They  ai*e  all  entered  in  a book  that  the  professors  may 
consult.  The  books  are  in  the  clerk’s  office,  open,  and  there  is  no 
hindrance  at  any  time  to  their  reading  them. 

3147.  Is  every  single  letter  from  the  Department  placed  in  that 
"book  ? — Every  single  letter.  The  last  three  or  four  letters  have 
not  5^et  been  posted  into  the  book,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
never  allow  the  clerk  to  post  any  letter  until  I first  lay  it  before 
the  council.  I have  consequently  kept  some  three  or  four  letters 
in  order  that  I may  have  them  to  la}’’  before  the  council.  They 
are  read  at  the  council,  and  then  the  clerk  puts  them  into  the 
book  in  the  usual  wa_y.  If  I were  to  allow  tliem  to  be  put 
into  the  book  in  any  other  way,  they  would  be  forgotten  before 
there  would  be  a meeting  of  the  council.  Accordingly,  }-ou  will 
find  that  I have  here  two  or  three  letters  lying  loose  that  will  be 
laid  before  the  council  at  the  next  meeting.  But,  as  I have  said, 
every  letter  whatsoever,  not  merely  those  relating  to  educational 
matters,  but  reallj’  all  relating  to  any  matter  of  administration 
in  which  T think  the  council  takes  the  least  interest  comes  before 
them. 

3148.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  This  book  then  is  a register  of  all 
the  letters  that  reach  your  office  ? — Every  one  of  them. 

3149.  And  are  all  submitted  to  the  council? — Every  one, 
except  those  that  arc  merely  letters  with  which  I would  not 
waste  their  time,  sucli  as  if  a man  writes  to  me  for  a programme. 
But  as  I said  before,  as  regards  letters  from  the  department,  and 
every  other  letter,  that  can  offer  the  slightest  interest  to  the 
council,  they  are  laid  before  them  as  a matter  of  course  at  the 
very  first  meeting  after  they  are  received.  And  not  only  that, 
but  if  a professor  comes  to  my  room,  I say,  “ Here  is  a letter  which 
I have  just  got,’'  I never  keep  it  back  one  hour. 

3150.  (Professor  Thomson.')  Then  all  the  letters  from  the 
Department  are  in  this  way  submitted  to  the  coujicil  ? — Yes, 
every  letter  whatever  from  the  Department  that  can  be  of  the 
slightest  interest. 

3151.  That  is  letters  bearing  on  the  aiTangements  of  all  kinds 
as  well  as  upon  educational  matters? — Yes,  I don’t  mean  to  say 
that  all  these  matters  are  laid  before  them  to  discuss,  for  there 
are  matters  that  are  not  within  their  province,  but  I lay  them 
before  them  for  their  information.  I will  give  you  a si^ecimen. 
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Here  is  a letter  having  no  reference  -whatever  to  education,  I 
duly  laid  it  before  them  at  their  last  meeting : 

Science  and  Art  Departmentj  London, 

11th  June  1868. 

I AM  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  have  reduced  the  estimate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for 
the  cuiTent  financial  year  1868-9,  by  the  sum  of  20,600Z. 

The  above  reduction  will  be  applied  to  the  whole  estimate  as  may  appear 
expedient,  and  I am,  therefore,  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  for  the 
strictest  economy  being  practised  in  the  vote  for  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 
A further  communication  will  be  addressed  to  you  as  to  the  particular  items  on 
which  it  may  appear  desirable  to  reduce  the  expenditure. 

I am,  &c., 

Norman  MacLeod, 

The  Secretary,  . Assistant  Secretary. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

3152.  (OapL  Donnelly)  Could  you  explain  how  the  labo- 
ratory expenses  were  omitted  from  the  estimates? — Yes,  I h^ve 
the  key  to  the  way  it  occurred.  If  I had  thought  of  bringing 
down  the  estimate,  a glance  at  it  would  have  shown  how  it  hap- 
pened. This  year,  for  the  first  time,  there  has  been  a re- 
arrangement of  the  estimates.  Certain  items  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  we  are  put  under  the  board 
for  all  matters  relating  to  house  repairs,  maintenance  of  new 
building,  and  rents  and  taxes.  There  were  three  items  in  that 
estimate ; two  of  them  clearly  relating  to  the  Board  of  Works 
and  a third  that  came  intervening  ; lOOL  for  laboratory  expenses. 
Tins  seems  to  have  been  by  mistake  lumped  with  the  other  two 
and  handed  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

3153.  Did  you  send  in  a proper  item  for  laboratory  expenses 
to  the  Department? — I did. 

3154.  And  it  was  omitted  in  the  estimates  when  they  were. 

prepared  ? — It  was.  i,  ta 

3155.  Therefore  the  mistake  was  on  the  paib  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  not  on  yours  ? — Not  on  my  part,  decidedly.  It  was  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Department. 

3156.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  They  fell  between  two  stools?— I 
should  state  that  this  lOOL  has  not  been  in  point  of  fact  strictly 
omitted,  though  we  cannot  get  at  it.  It  has  been  handed  over 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  It  has  been  lumped  up  with  two  other 
items  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Works.  I find  that  the  grant 
for  general  house  purposes  is  100^.  more  than  it  used  to  be. 

3157.  But  it  was  a mistake  made  in  London? — In  London. 
My  estimates  went  over  correctly.  We  will  be  applying  to  the 
Treasury  next  year  for  200i.  instead  of  lOOZ.  for  laboratory 
expenses,  and  the  only  way  I have  to  meet  the  difficulty  is  to  let 
the  bills  lie  over. 

3158.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haugliton)  Whose  duty  is  it.  to  summon 
the  meetings  of  the  council  ? — My  duty  when  the  dean  directs  me. 

3159.  Is  the  dean  of  the  college  the  only  person  who  has 
power  to  direct  you  to  summon  a meeting  of  the  council  ? — I read 
out  a minute  just  now  stating  that  any  three  professors  might 
call  a meeting. 

22679. 


F.  ,7.  Sidney, 
Esq.,  LL.D. 

28  Sept.  1868. 
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3160.  Are  there  any  circumstances  under  -which  any  other 
body  of  persons  has  power  to  require  you  to  summon  a meeting  ? 
— I don't  know.  That  same  minute  states  that  whenever  a 
communication  arrives  from  the  department,  which  requires  a 
meeting  of  the  council,  it  is  to  be  convened.  That  has  never 
happened  yet,  and  neither  have  any  three  professors  ever  required 
me  to  summon  a meeting. 

3161.  Have  you  ever  summoned  a meeting  without  wi’itten 
instructions  from  the  dean  of  the  college,  or  from  the  three  pro- 
fessors, or  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? — I never 
got  instructions  in  writing  from  the  dean ; he  always  gives 
them  orally,  and  I have  never  summoned  a meeting  except  by 
his  directions. 

3162.  Would  you  not  take  oral  instructions  from  three  pro- 
fessors to  summon  a meeting  ? — I cannot  say  that  the  case  has 
arisen. 

3163.  Would  you? — I don’t  think  I would,  because  such  a 
meeting  would  be  out  of  the  regular  course. 

8164.  Do  you  think  it  proper  to  take  oral  instructions  to 
summon  a meeting  of  the  council  from  any  person  ? — I don’t  see 
the  least  objection  to  taking  them  from  the  dean. 

3165.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  professors 
should  convey  their  wishes  to  the  dean,  and  that  the  dean  is  to 
give  instructions  to  you  ? — If  the  dean  were  forthcoming 
unquestionably  I would  do  so. 

3166.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  instructions  you  have  just 
read  imply  that  the  power  was  given  to  three  professors  to  cal]  a 
meeting  ? — I do. 

3167.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Independently  of  the  dean? 

— I do. 

3168.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Or  has  the  dean  a veto? — Un- 
questionably not.  If  three  professors  desire  to  have  a meeting  of 
the  council,  and  if  the  dean  for  reasons  of  his  own  wished  to 
prevent  such  meeting  from  being  held,  I would  certainly  take 
care  to  get  from  the  three  professors  a written  document  directing 
me  to  convene  the  meeting.  If  the  dean  was  in  town  I would 
tell  him  that  I had  been  told  to  summon  the  meeting,  and  having 
informed  him  of  that  fact  I would  do  so  whether  he  directed  me 
to  summon  it  or  not. 

3169.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton?)  Then  your  reason  for  requir- 
ing written  instructions  from  the  three  professors  and  not  from 
the  dean  is  lest  there  might  be  a possibilitv  of  the  dean  dis- 
approving  of  the  meeting  being  summoned? — Certainly.  The 
one  is  a mere  matter  of  routine.  All  the  meetings  we  have 
through  the  dean  are  mere  routine  meetings  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.  The  other  would  rather  indicate  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong. 

3170.  You  have  never  on  any  occasion  summoned  a meeting 
on  your  own  responsibility? — Never. 

31 /'I.  The  architectural  building  arrangements  in  connexion 
with  the  college  of  science  have  interfered,  as  the  Commissioners 
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saw  in  tlieir  visit,  with  the  free  circulation  of  the  public  through 
the  industrial  museuiu  and  through  the  museum  of  the  geological 
survey  ; were  these  alterations  made  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions received  by  you  from  the  department  in  London  V — I can 
hardly  tell  how  they  were  made. 

3172.  I allude,  you  know,  to  the  two  partitions  drawn  across  the 
naileries  ? — I am  perfectly  aware.  The  drawings  and  arrangements 
for  these  were  proposed  before  I got  into  office.  I think  almost 
immediately  after  I came  into  office  Captain  Festing  came  over 
with  them.  The  way  X understand  it  was  done  was  this ; Some 
time  previously  Mr.  Bruce,  vice-president  of  the  council,  and  some 
other  members  of  the  Department,  came  over  and  went  round 
the  building  with  Sir  Robert  Kane  (it  was  then  the  Irish  Indus- 
trial Museum,}  and  the  then  existing  professors.  The  whole 
place  was  inspected  by  them,  and  certain  proposed  changes  in 
the  building  were  pointed  out  and  discussed ; but  not  having 
been  then  a member  of  the  college,  and  not  anticipating  that  I 
would  be,  I know  nothing  at  all  of  what  went  on,  and  speak 
only  from  hearsay. 

3173.  {Gapt  Donnelly)  You  are  aware  that  plans  had  been 
prepared  and  drawn  out  for  making  a central  glass  court  for  the 
museum  ? — I am  quite  aware  of  that ; it  formed  part  of  the 
original  plan,  and  they  were  delayed,  in  point  of  fact,  by  the 
existence  of  this  very  Commission,  in  order  to  see  what  arrange- 
ments would  be  made. 

3174.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton:)  Was  it  contemplated  that 
this  glass  court  should  receive  the  museum  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey ? — I never  heard  that  it  was  intended  to  move  or  touch  the 
museum  of  the  geological  survey.  I cannot  speak  positively  as 
to  what  was  to  go  into  it,  but  I always  was  under  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  industrial  specimens — the  larger  specimens  that 
were  to  be  removed,  and  that  the  gallery  was  to  be  converted 
into  a chemical  laboratory. 

3175.  Then  this  interference  with  your  architectural  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  museum  of  the  geological  survey  would  be 
permanent  unless  provision  was  made  for  the  reception  of  that 
as  well  as  the  industrial  museum  into  the  new  glass  court?  I 
donT  know  what  interference  you  allude  to. 

3176.  I saw  the  partition  myself,  as  a physical  fact  ?— Allow 
me  to  add,  as  another  fact,  that  there  was  not  a single  geolo- 
gical specimen  beyond  that  partition  when  I joined  the  College. 

3177.  Does  not  that  partition  force  the  public  who  visit  the 

geological  museum  to  return  by  the  same  way  they  went  into 
the  gallery,  which  is  a great  inconvenience  in  any  museum  ? 
No  doubt.  _ ■ > 

3178.  Is  it  not  an  essential  principle  in  the  construction  of  a 
museum  that  the  public  can  circulate  continuously  without 
turning  back  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3179.  What  is  the  number  of  servants  on  the  establishment  of 
the  College  of  Science  ?— There  is,  first,  one  who  acts  as  head 
porter,  merelv. 

*■  D D 2 


F.  J.  Sidney. 
Esq.,  LLJ), 

28  Sept.  1868. 
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3180.  Whafc  is  the  general  number? — Seven,  besides  the  fire 
boy  to  carry  coal,  and  three  women. 

3181.  There  are  11  servants,  then,  on  the  establishment? — 
Well,  you  can  hardly  say  that  the  women  are  on  the  establishment, 
for  we  have  only  a portion  of  their  time.  There  are  eight  regular 
servants  and  three  supernumeraries. 

3182.  Is  there  any  provision  for  hospital  accommodation  if  any 
of  these  people  fall  sick  or  break  their  bones  ?— There  is  no  hos- 
pital on  the  premises,  but  there  is  a very  considerate  rule  in  case 
of  sickness,  viz. : 

SICKNESS. 

9.  A letter  must  be  sent  on  the  first  day  of  absence,  before  noon,  addressed 
to  the  secretary. 

10.  A medical  certificate,  specifyinf^  the  nature  of  illness  and  the  probable 
duration  of  absence  from  duty,  must  he  sent  on  the  following  day,  and  on 
Thursdays  of  every  succeeding  week. 

1 1.  The  follovdng  are  the  regulations  applicable  to  persons  receiving  hourly 
payments  : — 

a.  No  claim  for  allowance  of  payment  on  account  of  sickness  can  be 
entertained  under  12  months’  service  in  the  college,  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  department. 

h.  For  every  year’s  service  one  week  will  be  allowed  on  full  pay — not 
exceeding  eight  hours  a day. 

c.  One  week  will  be  allowed  on  half-pay — four  hours  per  day. 

d.  One  week  will  be  allowed  when  the  name  will  be  kept  on  the  books 

of  the  college. 

Thus  an  attendant,  with  five  years’  service,  upon  proper 
•medical  certificates,  renewed  weekly,  would  be  allowed  in 
course  of  any  one  year  five  weeks  on  full  pay,  not  exceeding 
eight  hours  per  day ; five  weeks  on  half-pay  ; five  weeks  when 
the  name  will  be  retained  on  the  books,  but  without  payment. 

12.  A sickness  book  will  be  kept,  shewing  the  length  of  service  and  the 
absence  from  sickness  each  year.  When  the  whole  time  of  allowance  has  been 
absorbed,  the  case  must  be  specially  reported  to  the  department.  Up  to  that 
limit  the  secretary  is  empowered  to  grant  these  concessions  unless  he  sees 
reason  for  bringing  a particular  case  before  the  department,  and  this  privilege 
is  not  at  any  time  to  be  considered  as  a right. 

3183.  Is  there  any  hospital  accommodation  for  any  student 
who  may  happen  to  fall  sick  ? — None.  One  of  the  .students  did  get 
veiy  sick  last  session  and  had  to  go  into  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 
He  was  one  of  the  exhibitioners.  I went  to  see  him  myself,  and 
I brought  his  ease  before  the  council.  His  attendance  at  lectures 
was  remitted,  and  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion. I went  to  the  hospitoal  myself  to  him  with  his  exhibition 
money. 

3184.  {Captain  Donnelly.)  These  rules  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum? — They  are  a copy  of  them. 

3185.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Do  you  possess  a practical  ao- 
(puaintance  with  the  working  of  the  system  of  provincial  lectures 
under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Department? — I do. 

3186.  Would  you  state  to  the  Commission  what  your  con- 
nexion was  witli  the  provincial  lectures,  both  under  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  under  the  joint  committee? — Under  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  I had  no  direct  connexion  with  them.  I 
was  not  a member  of  the  committee,  but  immediately  on  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  the  joint  committee  I "was  one  of  the  representatives 

elected  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  That  was  in  1854.  I * 

continued  as  such  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Ball,  who  acted  as  their  28  Sept.  1868., 

secretary.  He  died  in  March  1857.  I was  then  asked  by  the 

committee  to  act  as  their  secretary,  at  all  events  pro  tern.  I did 
so,  and  I was  then  formally  appointed  as  their  secretary,  and  I 
tendered  my  resignation  as  a member  of  the  committee.  They 
unanimously  requested  me  to  retain  office  as  a member  of  the 
committee,  and  I did  so  for  a time.  Shortly  afterwards  I began 
to  think  I would  be  more  independent  if  I was  not  a member 
of  the  committee  and  did  not  vote,  but  was  simply  their 
officer.  I accordingly  again  tendered  my  resignation,  and  Dr. 

Lloyd,  the  present  provost  of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  as  n:y 
successor.  I acted  as  their  secretary  up  to  the  day  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  committee,  being  a period  of  somewhere  about  11 
years.  The  committee  expired  in  March  1807. 

3187.  The  Commissioners  have  been  informed,  I believe,  cor- 
rectly, that  each  locality  contributed  10^.  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  course  of  lectures  ? — They  did. 

3188.  And  40?.  more  were  contributed  from  the  lecture  grant, 
making  the  remuneration  to  each  professor  50?.  ? — Just  so. 

3189.  Will  you  describe  the  conditions  under  which  the  pro- 
fessor was  obliged  to  lecture  ? — He  was  obliged  to  deliver  courses 
of  not  less  than  nine  lectures,  extending  over  a period  of  not  less 
than  three  weeks. 

3190.  Subsequently,  I believe,  the  system  of  examining  the 
persons  who  attended  the  lectures  was  introduced  ? — It  was. 

3191.  At  first,  lectures  only  were  delivered? — At  first  only 
lectures  were  delivered. 

3192.  As  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  regime  ?— Yes. 

3193.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  these  provincial 

lectures  ? Well,  I rather  think  it  was  the  establishment  of 

another  and  more  extended  system,  which  was  supposed  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  them. 

3194.  Another  more  extended  system  of  lecturing  ? — Of  science 
teaching. 

3195.  Did  the  abolition  of  these  lectures  give  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  the  towns  that  formerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these  lectures? — As 
far  as  I had  any  means  of  knowing,  I think  they  would  rather 
the  lectures  had  gone  on. 

3196.  Was  there  not  a remonstrance  got  up  by  a number  of 
influential  persons  against  the  cessation  of  these  lectures  ? — We 
constantly  had  letters  and  applications  from  the  different  local 
bodies. 

3197.  Did  not  Sir  John  Young  take  an  active  part  in  assisting 
a demonstration  of  public  feeling  against  the  stopping  of  these 
lectures? — He  signed  a report.  I know  what  you  allude  to 
now.  The  cessation  of  the  lectures  was  publicly  mooted.  It  was 
discussed  before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  I rather 
think;  or  before  a committee  of  the  Dublin  Society.  I forget 
which. 
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8198.  Have  yon  got  a copy  of  the  report  that  contains  that 
opinion  ? — I have  here  a complete  set  of  reports. 

8199.  Can  you  undertake  to  supply  the  report  containing  the 
expression  of  opinion  to  ■which  I allude  ? — Ho  doubt.  I am  certain 
I have  it. 

8200.  (Capt.  Donnelly)  What  was  the  date  of  these  represen- 
tations?— I have  here  the  report  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s 
Commission,  and  I think  it  was  prior  to  that.  I find  extracts 
from  it  in  my  evidence. 

3201.  Your  evidence  was  in  18G2  ? — Yes. 

3202.  The  present  science  schools  were  established  in  1859  ? — 
In  1859. 

8208.  Therefore  at  that  time  the  existing  science  system  could 
have  had  no  development  in  Ireland  ? — No  ; I think  there  were 
only  two  or  three  schools  at  that  time  in  Ireland. 

3204.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  schools  that  have  been 
since  established? — I think  last  session  there  were  about  75.  I 
should  say  from  75  to  80. 

8205.  Therefore  the  circumstances  under  which  these  repre- 
sentations were  then  made  and  the  existing  circumstances  as  to 
science  instruction  in  Ireland  are  very  different? — Oh,  very 
different. 

3206.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haugliton)  You  have  placed  before  the 
Commission  Appendix  No.  3 to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  Institutions  in  Dublin.  It  appears  from  that 
Appendix  that  you  in  your  capacity  of  Secretary  to  the  Lectures 
Committee  issued  circulars  on  12th  September  I860  to  the  various 
town  and  localities  which  had  had  the  advantage  of  the  provincial 
lectures  delivered  under  the  superintendence  of  that  committee  ? 
—Yes. 

3207.  And  this  appendix  contains  a number  of  answers  from 
the  local  authorities  in  these  towns  where  lectures  had  been 
delivered  ? — Yes. 

3208.  And  the  general  character  of  these  answers  is  favourable 
to  the  system  of  provincial  lectures  and  to  their  continuance  ? — 
Yes. 

3209.  Amongst  others  I find  from  the  county  of  Cavan  a report 
signed  by  Sir  John  Young? — Yes  ; that  was  the  one  alluded  to 
a few  minutes  ago. 

3210.  I find  another  statement  from  the  Ballymahon  Literary 
Society  signed  by  the  Honourable  King  Harmann  ? — Yes. 

3211.  And  from  the  Royal  Cork  Institute  a statement  in  favour 
of  the  continuance  of  provincial  lectures  ? — I rather  think  they 
are  all  favourable. 

3212.  And  also  from  the  Waterford  Mechanics’ Institute  and 
from  an  institution  in  Portlaw  very  favourable  to  the  continuance 
of  them  ? — Yes. 

3213.  And  from  Carrickfergus  and  many  other  localities? — 
Yes. 

3214.  Did  they  not  all  express  satisfaction  with  the  lectures 
and  wish  to  have  the  system  continued? — I have  not  looked  at 
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them  for  years,  but  as  well  as  I remember  it  is  the  purport  of 

{Oapt.  Donnelly)  Have  these  places  since  established  28  Sept.  1868. 
science  schools  ? — Bailieborough,  Sir  J olm  Young’s  place,  has  esta- 
blished  a most  flourishing  and  successful  science  school,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  Ballymahon  there  is  no  school 
that  I remember.  The  Royal  Cork  Institute  had  a school  for 
several  years,  but  it  has  ceased.  Waterford  has  one.  Limerick 
had  one,  but  it  has  ceased.  Portlaw  and  Carrickfergus  have 

schools.  TT  T * 1 

3216.  Most  of  the  places,  in  fact,  have  them  ?— Yes,  I think  you 

might  say  a very  considerable  number. 

3217.  Have  not  these  science  schools  been  very  successful  in 
earning  large  Government  payment  ?— They  have. 

8218.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Have  you  seen  in  this  niorning’s 
papers  an  account  of  the  meeting  held  in  Dundalk  on  Friday  last, 
at  which  Lord  Claremont  moved  a resolution  that  the  system  ot 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  promoting  technical  education 
deserves  public  approbation  and  supiport?— I have. 

3219.  And  that  the  resolution  was  passed  by  acclamation  ?— 

It  was.  You  have  asked  me  what  payments  were  made  during 
the  current  year  in  Dundalk.  Three  teachers  there  have  lespec- 
tively  received  sums  of  109L,  70?.,  and  m.  from  the  Science  and 
Ai't  Department.  The  schools  are  mentioned  by  Lord  Duflerin 

. in  his  address.  . 

3220.  (Gcmt.  Donnelly)  In  proportion  to  the  population 
has  not  Ireland  got  its  full  share  of  science  schools  as  compared 
with  England  and  Scotland?— It  has  enormously  more  than  its 
proportion  as  compared  with  Scotland.  With  reference  to  Eng- 
land I think  she  has  more.  I forget  how  many  there  are  in 
England.  In  Ireland  there  are  75  ; in  Scotland  there  are  not 
more  than  eight  or  nine.  W hen  I inspected  them  in  Scotland  last 
year  I think  they  had  increased  to  about  10. 

3221.  Then  if  the  argument  for  stirring  up  the  population 
through  a system  of  provincial  lectures  be  a good  one,  it  should 
be  commenced  first  in  Scotland,  should  it  not  ? Well,  I don  t 
know. 

3222.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Do  you  think  the  Scotch  people  require 

to  be  stirred  up  so  much  as  the  people  of  Ireland  in  matters  of 
science  and  art  ? — I often  wondered  that  they  have  been  so  slow 
in  taking  it  up  in  Scotland.  i 

3223.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  You  have  heard  ot  the 
economic  doctrine  that  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand  > 

I have.  . , 

3221.  Have  you  heard  of  its  converse  that  if  you  give  asuppiy 
it  will  create  a demand  ? — I should  sincerely  hope  that  it  is 
true,  because  if  so  it  must  assist  the  college  of  science.  ^ We  have 
the  supply  there,  and  if  it  creates  the  demand  it  is  all  right. 

3225.  Does  a demand  always  follow  from  the  supply  ?— That 
we  are  experimenting  on  in  Stephen’s  Green. 
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28  Sept.  1868.  learned  that  at  Trinity  College. 

3227.  (ilfi’.  Hamilton.)  With  regard  to  the  schools  of  science 
what  means  are  used  to  prevent  any  abuses  with  regard  to  the 
money  that  is  paid  to  the  students  and  pupils  ? — A local  com- 
mittee is  appointed  which  must  in  the  first  place  consist  of  at 
least  five  members.  Of  these  five  at  least  two  must  be  prominent 
individuals  in  the  locality  of  whom  the  department  can  take 
official  cognizance,  such  as  the  mayor,  members  of  a town  council 
magistrate.s,  or  clergymen.  That  gives  to  a certain  extent  a 
guarantee  of  respectability.  Then  this  committee,  or  at  least 
three  members  of  it,  must  be  present  each  night  durino-  the 
examinations. 

3228.  By  whom  are  the  examinations  conducted  ?— The 
examination  is  conducted  by  means  of  papers  prepared  by  the 
examiners  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  These  papers  are 
remitted  by  the  previous  day’s  post  to  all  the  different  schools ; 
and  the  examination  on  each  subject  is  held  on  the  same  night 
all  over  the  kingdom,  so  that  tliey  are  all  examined  with  the 
same  papers. 

3229.  Then  the  guarantee  against  any  tampering  with  the 

papers  is  the  presence  of  three  members  of  the  committee  ? — Cer- 
tainly. They  have,  after  the  examination  is  over,  to  send  out 
each  night  by  the  next  post  a signed  document  certifying  that 
they  have  been  present  during  the  whole  of  the  examination, 
that  it  has  been  faii-ly  and  faithfully  worked  out,  and  that  certain 
rules  have  been  observed,  such  as  that  the  candidates  sat  at  least 
five  feet  apart  from  one  another,  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  room  after  the  papers  had  been  given  out,  and  other  thina-s  of 
that  kind.  ° 

3230.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  these  rules  have 
not  been  fairly  and  properly  carried  out  ? — As  a general  rule  I 
believe  they  are  most  faithfully  and  fairly  carried  out.  Occa- 
sionally exceptions  have  occurred,  in  general  on  a minor  scale, 
such  as  one  lad  copying  from  another  next  him,  which,  at  large 
examinations  are  difficult  to  prevent,  though  they  are  very 
generally  detected  when  they  do  occur.  On  one  occasion,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  they  occurred  on  a rather  extensive  scale  ; there 
seemed  to  have  been  rather  an  organised  system. 

8231.  {Ths  C/iairmcm.)  This  is  the  Belfast  case?— Yes;  it  did 
not  escape  detection,  and  it  led  to  a very  substantial  retribution. 

3232.  (ilfr.  Hamilton.')  You  say  that  the  abuses  in  the  School 
of  Science  at  Belfast  were  detected  and  severely  punished  ? — - 
Oh,  severely  punished.  You  must  not  speak  of  the.  school  at 
Belfast,  for  there  are  12  or  13  schools  there. 

3233.  (Professor  Thomson.)  I should  like  to  ask  you  one 
question  since  this  matter  has  been  mentioned.  You  say  that 
you  were  aware  that  in  Belfast  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  preventing  copying  ? — I did  not  say  I was  aware  that  there 
was  such  a difficulty. 
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3234.  But  you  admit  it  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  being  so,  do 
you  think  that  there  is  a sufficient  guarantee  in  the  presence 
of  three  gentlemen  in  the  room  who  are  perfectly  inexperienced  in 
these  matters  ? — Well,  unless  the  examination  is  very  long,  and 
unless  there  are  a great  number  of  persons  attending  it,  I think 
it  is  perfectly  safe.  In  general  the  clergyman  forms  one  of  them, 
or  some  person  of  that  character  who  really  has  some  experience 
in  literary  matters,  and  examinations,  and  school  teaching,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  A very  considerable  number  of  inspectors 
of  National  Schools  are  likewise  connected  with  these  examina- 
tions. I think,  as  a general  rule,  it  is  safe  enough,  but  as  to  its 
being  always  safe  I suppose  no  system  can  be  always  safe.  If 
you  cannot  prevent  such  things  from  occurring  in  a well-organized 
college  like  that  of  Belfast,  you  cannot  prevent  them  in  these 
schools,  but  still  it  is  sure  to  be  detected  in  the  end. 

3235.  There  is  another  complication  arising  in  connexion  with 
these  schools  of  science— the  money  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  the  success  of  the  pupils  ? — No  doubt  the  teacher  has 
a direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  success  of  the  pupils.  He  is 
paid  by  the  results. 

3236.  So  that  if  you  could  possibly  suppose  that  amongst 
the  teachers  there  should  exist  a sufficient  want  of  principle, 
there  would  be  a strong  inducement  to  collusion  on  his  part 
with  the  pupils  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  in  col- 
lusion with  the  pupils  unless  he  was  in  collusion  with  the  com- 
mittee likewise,  for  they  are  alwa}"S  in  the  room.  The  papers 
are  not  allowed  to  get  into  his  hands  ; they  are  sent  to  the 
secretary  only  by  the  previous  post,  and  the  secretary  is  pledged 
not  to  allow  them  out  of  his  hands,  and  unless  he  also  wilfully 
violates  his  engagement  collusion  is  impossible.  He  has  after- 
wards to  sign  the  paper,  which  is  countersigned  by  the  chairman 
and  two  other  n)embers  of  the  committee,  certifying  that  all 
the  rules  have  been  faithfully  observed,  so  that  it  could  not  occur 
through  forgetfulness,  and  unless  these  gentlemen  all  wilfully  put 
their  names  to  what  is  false  it  cannot  happen. 

8237.  Does  the  committee  start  the  course  of  lectures  as  a 
rule,  or  is  it  the  teacher  who  gets  the  committee  ? — I think  in 
the  majority  of  instances  in  Ireland  certainly  it  is  the  teacher 
who  looks  out  for  the  committee,  for  it  is  he  that  has  an  interest 
in  it.  A National  School  teacher  hears  of  the  system,  a brother 
National  School  teacher  having  told  him,  ‘^I  made  42^.  last  year, 
“ when  I only  got  25?.  from  my  whole  year’s  labour  from  the 
“ National  Board,  and  I got  it  for  a few  hours  in  the  evening.” 
Accordingly,  the  other  says  I will  try  to  do  likewise,  and  the 
first  thing  lie  has  to  do  is  to  look  out  for  five  respectable  gentle- 
men. He  naturally  goes  first  to  the  parish  clergyman,  the  priest, 
or  the  parson,  as  it  may  be ; and  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  these  gentlemen  are  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  committee.  He  also  looks  out  for  a magistrate,  or  some  other 
person  of  that  position,  to  fonn  hk?  committee.  They  sign  a 
paper,  and  select  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  secretary ; he 
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remits  the  document  to  the  Department,  and  if  all  be  right  an 
oiBeial  letter  is  sent  back  to  the  efiect  that  the  committee  is 
approved  of  and  may  proceed. 

3238.  Then  you  consider  that  as  a general  rule  the  whole  affair 
connected  with  these  examinations  is  bond  Jide  ? — I think  it  is 
bond  fide.  There  may  be  often  instances  of  slovenliness  and  care- 
lessness, but  of  mala  fides  I think  the  instances  are  very  few. 
I have  never  known  that  on  the  part  of  a committee. 

3239.  {Capt.  Donnelly.)  Have  you  known  of  any  case  in 
England  in  which  the  examinations  were  cancelled? — I forget. 
I have  not  been  round  at  the  English  examinations  for  a year  or 
more.  There  were  certainly  none  cancelled  that  I inspected. 
There  may  have  been  occasional  instances  of  copying,  but  cer- 
tainly none  of  the  examinations  were  cancelled  during  the  years 
that  I went  round. 

3240.  With  regard  to  the  supervision  of  examinations,  are  you 
aware  that  a sy.stera  has  been  commenced  this  year  of  assistant 
inspectors? — Yes,  perhaps  I should  have  added  that.  In  fact, 
prior  to  this  year  there  was  a check  on  these  examinations. 
The  science  inspectors  of  the  department,  of  whom  I am  one, 
go  round  during  the  examinations  without  previous  warning 
to  the  committees,  and  drop  in  whenever  they  please  suddenly. 
They  visited  in  that  way  as  many  places  as  they  could  in 
one  night,  and  took  note  of  how  many  persons  attended,  and 
what  number  of  the  committee  were  present.  The  regular 
science  inspectors  are  few  in  number,  and  as  the  schools  had 
enormously  increased  it  became  necessary  during  this  past  year 
to  appoint  a number  of  additional  inspectors  for  the  purposes  of 
these  examinations.  In  Ireland  there  was  a considerable  number, 
I think  ten  or  a dozen  gentlemen,  or  more  p.erhaps,  appointed  to 
take  districts  and  visit  a certain  number  of  schools.  Perhaps 
ten  or  a dozen  were  given  to  one  gentleman,  who  would  look 
in  upon  them  as  he  could.  I met  one  of  these  assistant  inspectors 
in  Koscrea  one  night.  He  had  come  round  while  I was  there  ; 
they  drop  in  in  the  same  way  in  other  places. 

3241.  The  main  dependence  of  course  was  placed  on  the  local 
action,  and  there  were  certain  checks  introduced  by  the  depart- 
ment to  make  sure  that  the  local  action  was  working  1 — Oh, 
entirely.  The  examination  is  entirely  conducted  by  the  local 
committee.  When  I went  round  to  inspect  I always  declined  in 
the  least  degree  to  interfere  with  the  holding  of  the  examinations. 
I said,  “Do  you,  gentlemen,  hold  your  examination.” 

3242.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  The  examinations  are  conducted  in  the 

presence  of  the  local  committee? — Entirely.  Three  members 

must  be  present  the  whole  night. 

3243.  And  the  papers  come  from  the  department? — The  papers 
are  not  opened  until  the  classes  are  seated.  At  five  minutes  before 
seven  o’clock,  in  the  presence  of  three  members  of  the  committee, 
the  secretary  breaks  the  seal  and  hands  the  papers  round  the 
classes.  No  one  is  allowed  to  leave  the  room  from  that  until  he 
finally  leaves. 
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3244.  {Capt.  Donnelly)  With  regard  to  the  teachers’  interests^ 

don’t  you  think  that  the  rapid  extension  of  the  schools  was  ’ 

greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers’  personal  interests  were  28  Sept.  1868. 

so  directly  appealed  to  ? — Of  course  it  was.  Nine-tenths  of  the 

schools,  as  I said,  have  been  got  up  by  the  teachers ; and  they 
would  not  have  stirred  themselves  if  they  had  not  had  a personal 
interest  in  the  matter.  They  would  not  have  started  the  schools  if 
they  had  not  thought  that  they  would  get  an  income  from  them. 

The  great  stimulus  has  been  the  payment  of  the  teachers.  But  also 
a very  considerabl  e stimulus  to  the  students  has  been  the  prizes  and 
exhibitions  offered  to  them,  and  that  reminds  me  of  some  points 
that  I would  be  glad  to  direct  attention  to  just  now  in  reference 
to  these  national  competitions.  What  the  students  value  most  in 
the  system  of  science  schools  is  the  national  competition  open  to 
them  once  a year.  All  the  classes  of  the  three  kingdoms  are 
examined  together.  A.  gold  medal,  a silver  medal,  and  two 
bronze  medals  are  given  in  eacli  subject  to  the  best  answerer  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  Irish  students  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  carrying  off  these  medals  and  first-class  prizes  and 
exhibitions.  There  are  three  exhibitions  given  to  Jermyn  Street, 
and  three  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  for  the  best  answerers 
in  the  whole  of  the  three  countries,  so  that  the  whole  six  might 
be  taken  six  by  Irishmen  in  competition,  or  by  six  English- 
men. The  young  man  who  gets  one  of  these  exhibitions  is  at 
once  stamped  as  one  of  the  six  best  men  on  the  subject  in 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  and  therefore  it  opens  to  him  at 
once  a field  of  employment  in  chemical  and  machine  works 
infinitely  larger  than  any  that  exist  in  Ireland.  What  these 
students  attach  so  much  value  to  is,  that  the  exhibition 
attests  that  they  are  not  the  best  men  in  Ireland  alone, 
but  the  best  men  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  therefore  they 
have  got  a recommendation  in  looking  for  employment  in 
England  or  Scotland  where  there  are  plenty  of  chemical  works 
and  machine  works ; and  once  that  recommendation  becomes 
known  in  these  countries,  as  a matter  of  fact  they  get  employ- 
ment. I remember  two  young  men,  one  of  whom  obtained  the 
position  of  manager  of  extensive  chemical  works  somewhere 
in  England,  and  the  other  was  taken  to  the  laboratory  of 
the  College  of  Chemistry  in  London.  There  are  many  more 
such  instances,  but  these  two  occur  to  me  this  moment.  That  is 
the  reason  why  they  greatly  value  these  national  competitions. 

It  at  once  opens  to  them  a door  of  employment,  which  in  Ireland, 
unfortunately,  is  not  much  open.  The  reason  why  I call  your 
attention  so  specially  to  this  now,  is,  that  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Commission,  I would  hope  that  due  consideration  will  be 
given  to  this  point.  What  I want  to  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  is  that,  in  deliberating,  they  will  endeavour  to 
provide,  by  some  machinery  or  other,  that  these  national  compe- 
titions shall  be  in  some  way  retained.  If  that  is  not  done,  I 
greatly  fear  that  the  College  of  Science  in  Stephen’s  Green  has  a 
very  poor  chance  ; for  in  that  college  you  ask  young  men  to  give 
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Sept.  1868.  livelihood  by  it.  It  is  not  a college  for  general  education 

or  mere  literary  and  scientific  culture,  but  an  institution  where 

men  are  employed  at  work  that  they  are  to  earn  their  bread  by. 
I have  been  asked  the  question,  Where  are  they  to  go  afterwards  ■ 
where  are  they  to  get  emploj'ment  ? They  will  not  get  it  in 
Ireland,  and  therefore  if  you  cut  off  from  them  the  chance  of  em- 
ployment in  England  and  Scotland,  which  you  certainly  would 
do,  by  cutting  off  that  international  competition,  I am  afraid  we 
would  have  very  few  students.  Now  they  know  if  they  come 
out  of  the  schools  as  exhibitioners,  or  medallists,  they  at  once 
link  with  our  English  and  Scotch  manufacturers. 

3245.  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which 
these  advantages  could  be  obtained  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  an  Irish  establishment,  independently  of  the  present 
system  ? — Well,  that  is  a very  grave  question.  I have  frequently 
turned  it  over  in  my  mind  since  these  matters  have  been  mooted 
in  the  public  papers,  but  it  seems  to  me  one  surrounded  with 
considerable  difficulty.  It  would  certainly  imply  some  central 
action  once  a year;  that  can  hardly  be  doubted.  You  must  then 
have  one  set  of  examination  papers,  otherwise  you  cannot 
compare  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English  together.  It  therefore 
does  imply  a certain  amount  of  central  action  once  a year,  which 
is  one  great  point.  How  precisely  that  central  action  is  to  be  kept 
up  or  created  I don’t  know.  I suppose  it  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  a greater  amount  of  local  authority  durinir  the 
remainder  oi  the  year ; but  I cannot  see  how  you  would  avoid 
a certain  amount  of  central  action  in  the  most  important  part 
of  the  year’s  work,  namely,  the  examinations. 

3246.  For  instance,  according  to  your  view,  in  order  to  secure 
these  advantages,  adjudication  on  the  papers  which  would  be 
common  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  would  have  to  be  by 
one  body  of  men  ?— Certainly,  it  should  be  by  one  body ; how 
that  body  is  to  be  composed,  of  course,  I know  not. 

3247.  That  body  would  have  before  them  all  the  papers  I— 
Yes ; that  body  being  in  fact  a body  of  the  examiners  who  had 
set  the  papers,  and  who  would  then  report  their  results  to  some 
central  authority. 

3248.  Then  the  papers  should  be  the  same  ? — The  papers  must 
be  the  same,  undoubtedly. 

3249.  {Oapt.  Donnelly)  What  has  this  to  say  to  the  course  of 
instruction  ? — It  involves  another  question,  namely,  that  there 
must  be  certain  unity  in  the  course  of  instruction  during  the 
residue  of  the  year.  I know  that  I am  expressing  on  this  point 
the  sentiments  of  the  Irish  teachers,  felt  by  them  very  strongly, 
and  when  I say  I speak  the  sentiments  of  all,  I mean  that  I 
speak  those  of  everyone  that  conversed  with  me  on  the  subject 
when  I was  going  round  inspecting.  I know  also  the  feeling  exists 
among  the  art  students,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  they  got  uji  a 
petition  which  was  extensively  signed,  addressed  to  the  central 
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authority,  requesting  them  to  retain  the  national  competition  if  F.  J.  Sidnet/, 
■ 1 1 Esq.,  LL.D. 

possible.  ’j 

3250.  (Professor  Thomson.)  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  as  Sept.  1868. 

circumstance  that  there  are  so  few  art  schools  in  Ireland  in  pro-  

portion  to  the  number  of  science  .schools  ? — W ell,  I can  hardly 

say,  really  ; not  having  been  myself  an  art  inspector,  my  atten- 
tion was  not  much  turned  to  the  art  schools. 

3251.  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  Can  you  state  the  number  of  masters 
of  science  schools  who  are  also  masters  of  national  schools  ? — By 
looking  to  the  Directory  I could  tell  you. 

3252.  Is  the  greater  progress  of  the  science  schools  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  masters  of  national  schools  are  beginning  to  avail 
themselves  now  of  the  advantages  olfej-ed  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  science?— I think  the  great  support  of  the  science 
schools  is  mainly  owing  to  that ; I think  the  majority  of  the  men 
that  take  it  up  are  national  school  teachers,  and  tliere  not  being 
amongst  them  a similar  class  of  teachers  of  art ; that  may  be  the 
reason  why  the  art  schools  are  not  so  numerous. 

3253.  But  must  not  a teacher  of  a school  of  science  be  a certi- 
ficated teacher  ? — He  does  not  require  that  now,  that  is  abolished  ; 
any  one  that  takes  first  or  second  class  prizes  may  teach  now. 

3254.  Would  it  be  consistent,  as  far  as  you  know,  with  the 
rules,  management,  and  administration  of  national  schools  to 
make  them  available  as  schools  of  art? — I think  at  Newry 
National  Model  School  tliere  is  an  art  class.  I remember  the 
teacher  speaking  to  me  ; he  was  in  some  little  difficulty  about  it, 
and  could  not  get  payment ; he  had  not  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tion, or  something  of  that  kind. 

3255.  (Professor  Thomson.)  You  have  acted  as  science  in- 
spector?—Yes,  in  the  three  countries. 

3256.  May  I ask  if  schools  in  which  there  are  schools  of 
science,  are  of  the  same  class  in  England  as  they  are  in  Ireland? 

They  are  not  anything  like  so  much  confined  to  national 

schools  as  they  are  in  Ireland.  They  are  very  extensively  taken 
up  by  the  mechanics’  institutes  there,  and  they  are  hardly  at  all 
taken  up  by  those  institutions  in  Ireland.  Mechanics’  institutes 
in  England  are  rather  a different  class  of  institutions  from 
what  they  are  in  Ireland.  They  are  a kind  of  working  men’s 
colleges  in  which  education  forms  a very  prominent  portion  of 
the  work.  With  us  a mechanics’  institute  is  very  much  a place 
for  reading  the  newspapers,  and  having  a lending  library  attached 
to  it,  to  which  the  members  may  turn  in  in  the  evening. 

3257.  Do  many  elementary  country  schools  in  England  take 
up  the  thing  independently  as  they  do  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? 

— Elementary  country  schools  ? 

3258.  Yes.  Such,  as  for  instance,  the  schools  of  Carrickfergus 
or  Larne  ?■ — Yes,  I think  so.  I am  not  at  all  so  familiar  with 
the  English  schools  as  I am  with  the  Irish. 

3259.  Then  the  larger  proportion  of  them  in  England  are 
under  the  mechanics’  institutes  ? — A considerable  number,  I 
believe,  are  under  the  mechanics’  institutes. 
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3260.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  schools  at  Dundalk?— 
yes,  I am  well. 

3261.  They  are  under  a free  library  committee? — They  are. 

3262.  Does  that  arrangement  work  particularly  well  ? — I 
have  always  understood  it  to  work  uncommonly  satisfactorily  in 
Dundalk. 

3263.  Then  you  think  it  an  advantage  that  the  schools  of  a 
district,  such  as  Dundalk  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  are 
under  one  central  committee  ? — Oh,  that  is  another  point,  I do 
not  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk. 

3264.  Well,  say  Dundalk  itself;  I take  it  there  are  various 
schools  there  ? — There  are  three  different  schools  in  the  town  of 
Dundalk  held  in  three  different  buildings,  but  they  must  meet 
for  examination. 

3265.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantageous  arrangement  ? — I 
do,  decidedly. 

3266.  A committee  of  that  kind,  I suppose,  would  take  an 
interest  in  tliese  matters  and  be  more  familiar  with  them? 
— Yes,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  been  so  long  in  Bel- 
fast trying  to  centralize  the  committees  as  much  as  possible. 
There  were  a number  of  scattered  committees  in  different  places, 
and  I urged  them  to  combine  into  one  committee.  They  were 
obliged  to  do  that  once  a year  by  the  department,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  examination  ; I always  put  it  to  them.  Why  not  do  it 
for  the  whole  year  round,  why  not  throw  yourselves  into  one 
committee  ? 

. 3267.  Then  do  you  think  there  wmiild  be  less  chance  of  irre- 
gularities occurring  in  such  a place  as  Belfast,  if  there  were 
combined  action  under  a central  committee  ? — Well,  I think  there 
always  is  a greater  check  in  such  a case  as  that,  because  the 
examinations  are  open  to  the  committee.  Three  members  of  the 
committee  must  be  present,  but  the  whole  committee  might  walk 
in  if  they  liked  ; I think  it  would  make  it  less  a hole-and-corner 
business,  and  afford  a gi’eater  chance  of  preventing  anything  like 
fraud. 

George  F.  Mulvany,  Esq.,  B.H.A.,  Director  of  the  Irish 
National  Gallery,  examined. 

3268.  {The  Chairman.)  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Galleiy  ? — I am  director  of  the  gallery. 

3269.  AVhat  are  your  duties  in  respect  of  that  office? — My 
duties  are  generally  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  the  gallery,  in 
the  purchase  of  works  for  its  collections  under  the  approval  of  the 
board,  in  the  general  conservation  thereof,  and  also  to  act  as 
secretary  to  the  board,  and  be  responsible  for  the  due  keeping  of 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings.  And  I may  add  the  byelaws  men- 
tion that  I am  entitled  to  a seat  at  the  board  and  to  a voice  in 
the  general  management  of  the  institution,  but  without  a vote. 

3270.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Are  you  there  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  board  ? — No.  I was  one  of  the  original  governors. 
I was  honorary  secretary  of  the  institution,  which  was  formed  in 
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order  to  establish  a National  Gallery,  but  when  I became  a paid  G-F- 

officer  of  the  board,  and  the  question  of  laying  down  the  laws  Mulmn^.Esq., 

was  under  consideration,  it  was  considered  that  as  such  paid  ' 

officer  I should  not  continue  to  be  a governor,  and  the  first  rule  28  Sept.  1868. 

in  the  byelaws  in  reference  to  the  director  states  that.  I may 

incidentally  say  that  I did  draw  attention  to  one  result  of  that 

which  rather,  in  my  mind,  affects  the  status  both  of  the  director 

and  of  the  individual,  of  the  director  as  an  officer  of  the  board 

and  of  the  individual  who  may  happen  to  fill  it,  and  it  is  this, 

that  our  board  is  composed  of  ex  ojjficio  officers  as  well  as  of  those 

appointed  by  Government  and  by  election,  and  one  of  the  ex  officio 

officers  is  of  necessity  the  president  of  the  Koyal  Hibernian 

Academy.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  president  of  the 

Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy  would  be  the  fittest  person  to  be 

director  of  the  gallery,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  did  happen  to 

myself  that  I missed  the  opportunity  of  being  president  of  the 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  because  being  director  of  the  gallery 

I could  not,  even  if  elected,  accept  the  office. 

3271.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Will  you  state  what  is  the 
constitution  of  the  board  ? — The  constitution  of  the  board  is  deter- 
mined by  three  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  original  act  was  the 
17th  and  18th  of  Victoria,  chapter  99.  That  act  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Gallery  for  painting,  sculpture,  and 
fine  arts,  for  the  care  of  a public  librai-y,  and  the  erection  of  a 
public  museum.  At  that  time  it  was  contemplated  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  present  building  allocated  to  the  purposes  of 
Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library,  as  recited  in  the  Act. 

3272.  Of  how  many  members  does  the  board  consist  ? — 17,  I 
think,  is  the  number,  viz.,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ; the  senior  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ; the  President  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy ; the  President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy;  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works  ; Michael  Angelo 
Hayes,  R.H.A. ; Joseph  R.  Kirk,  E.H.  A. ; the  two  last  representing 
the  Academy  at  the  board.  Then  there  are  three  nominated  by 
Government,  namely,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  Major  General  Larcom, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  William  Russell.  There  are  then  seven 
elected  every  five  years,  or  as  often  as  vacancies  arise,  by  a con- 
stituency of  subscribers  and  donors  of  a sum  of  lOJ.,  or  a work 
of  art  of  the  value  of  207  The  members  elected  are  at  present 
the  Right  Hon,  Maziere  Brady,  Viscount  Powerscourt,  Sir  George 
E.  J.  Hodson,  Bart.,  D.L.,  Robert  Callwell,  Esq.,  John  Calvert 
Stronge,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  John  Edward  Pigot,  Esq.  In  the  pre- 
fatory notice  of  the  National  Gallery  introduced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  catalogue  (1864)  there  is  the  followdng  statement  of 
the  origin  of  the  institution  : — “ The  interest  excited  by  the 
“ collection  of  paintings  brought  together  at  the  great  Exhibition 
“ in  Dublin,  in  1853,  suggested  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
“ National  Gallery,  which  had  been  long  desired  by  all  lovers  of 

art,  and  deemed  essential  to  the  advancement  of  art  in  Ireland. 

At  the  close  of  that  exhibition  a number  of  noblemen  and 
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“ Hibernian  Academy,  in  IS.oI,  and  continued  its  annual  Ex- 

hibitions  for  several  years.  The  committee  of  the  DarganTesti- 
“ monial  Fund,  in  the  year  1851,  determined  to  vote  a sum  of 
“ 60001.  out  of  the  funds  contributed  to  commemorate  the  public 
“ services  of  William  Dargan,  Esq.,  as  the  Founder  of  the  Exhibi- 
“ tion  of  185.3,  towards  the  erection  of  a Public  Gallery  of  Art ; 
“ and  aided  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
“ Royal  Dublin  Society,  a site  having  been  obtained  on  Leinster 
“ Lawn  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  the  neccessary  addl- 
“ tional  funds  were  contributed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Parliamen- 
“ tary  Grants,  to  the  amount  of  21 ,5001.”  I believe  there  were 
some  grants  subsequent  to  those,  and  the  total  voted,  I speak  under 
the  correction  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  was  upwards  of  26,0001.  The 
purchase  of  a site  was  estimated  at  3,0001.,  so  that  in  round 
numbers  the  gallery  as  it  stands  at  present  will  have  cost  the 
public  30,0001.  The  I’reasury  agreed  to  remit  or  give  back,  by 
parliamentary  vote,  a sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  works  of 
art  equivalent  to  the  5,0001.  given  originally  towards  the 
building  by  the  Dargan  Committee.  {See  Appendix  P.,  p.  661.) 

3273.  Then  the  5,0001.  given  by  the  Dargan  Committee  was 
not  expended  on  the  building  ? — It  was. 

3274.  But  it  has  been  recouped  by  public  grant  ? — By  public 
gi'ant. 

3275.  Was  it  practically  expended  on  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art  ? — Yes.  {The  witness  read  in  continuation) — “ By  Acts 
17  & 18  Victoria,  cap.  99,  (1854)  and  18  & 19  Victoria, 
cap.  44  (1 855),  a board  of  governors  and  guardians  was  incor- 
porated. It  consists  of  1 7 members,  of  whom  five  are  ex  ojjido, 
namely,  the  president  (the  lord  lieutenant  for  the  time  being), 
and  the  senior  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
"Works.  Of  the  remaining  12,  two  are  to  be  artists  resident 
in  Ireland,  delegated  by  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  three 
are  appointed  by  Government,  and  seven  are  to  be  elected 
from  time  to  time  as  vacancies  occur,  by  a constituency  of  all 
annual  subscribers  of  one  guinea  or  upwards,  all  donors  of  107 
or  upwards  as  life  members,  and  all  donors  of  works  of  art 
accepted  by  the  board,  and  by  them  valued  at  207  or  upwards. 
These  12  Governors  hold  office  for  five  years  only,  but  are  eligible 
for  re-election.” 

3276.  {The  Chairman.)  Is  it  likely  that  the  subscriptions  will 
continue  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  at  all  likely.  What  keeps  up  the 
constituency  number  is  that  all  who  were  connected  with  other 
associations  as  donors  of  money,  when  that  money  was  handed 
over  to  the  gallery,  became  life  members  ; and  so  all  the  sub- 
scribers of  107  and  upwards  of  the  5,0007  of  the  Dargan  Com- 
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mittee  money  became  life  members  oftbe  National  Gallery;  but  I 
don’t  think  that  tlie  public,  regarding  the  institution  norv  as  en- 

tirely  supported  by  parliamentary  grants,  and  as,  in  point  of 

fact,  an  institution  under  Government,  are  at  all  likely  to  join  ssSept.  isee. 
in  any  pecuniary  donation  unless  it  may  be  for  a special  purpose, 
such  as  the  acquisition  of  some  special  picture,  on  the  occasion  of 
a whip  being’  made  for  a purchase  of  that  kind.  But  I do  con- 
sider that  we  are  much  more  likely  to  get  from  individuals  -ivories 
by  bequests  or  presentation. 

3277.  {Tim  Veil/  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Then  you  don’t  look  on  the 
National  Gallery  subscriptions  as  practically  any  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  institution? — No. 

3278.  What  resources  have  you  for  the  ordinary  maintenance 
-of  the  gallery  ? — Our  resources  are  derivable,  as  I said,  from  a 
parliamentary  grant. 

3279.  Is  there  any  fixed  annual  grant  ? — Tlie  grant  has  not 
been  fixed.  It  commenced  at  a very  low  point,  but  we  have 
struggled  on.  The  Treasury  have  become  more  genero'us  to  us. 

The  grant  this  year  is  composed  as  follows: — “National  Gallery 
“ of  Ireland,  estimated  amount  required  for  salaries  for  1868-69, 

" 8887  ; purchase  of  pictures,  1,5007 ; incidental  expenses,  3527  ; 

“ total,  2,7407” 

3280.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Is  the  gr.ant  for  the  purchase  of  pictures 
supposed  to  be  a continuous  or  an  occasional  one  ? — The  grant  for 
the  purchase  of  pictures  has  been  a matter  of  some  difficulty.  The 
Treasury  and  the  Government  generally  were  rather  indisposed 
to  recognize  the  claims  of  any  institution  for  an  annual  grant  for 
that  purpose,  except  certain  institutions  in  London — the  National 
Gallery,  the  Kensington  Museum,  the  British  Museum,  and  such 
institutions  as  these.  They  recognized  them,  and  they  were  not 
disposed  to  recognize  others,  considering  these  principal  ones  to 
be  exceptional.  But  they  did  always  recognize  the  principle  of 
grants  equivalent  to  local  subscriptions,  and  on  that  ground 
■^ve  were  able  to  satisfy  the  Treasury  that  we  had  a claim  equal 
to  an  amount  locally  subscribed.  That  claim  was  freely  admitted 
by  the  Treasury  to  be  a right  one,  and  it  was  deemed  desirable 
that  it  should  be  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  donations  from 
private  individuals.  However,  I don’t  think  it  is  likely  that  that 
claim  wiU,  on  such  conditions,  be  maintained,  I do  think  that  in 
the  interests  of  an  institution  such  as  ours,  a moderate  annual 
grant  for  the  purchase  of  pictures,  until  its  collections  shall  be 
satisfactory  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  would  be  a sound 
policy;  and  I think,  indeed,  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Parliament  would  support  the  claim  for  an  unconditional  grant. 

3281.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  On  what  footing  is  the  grant 
of  1,0007,  which  is  entered  in  this  year’s  estimates,  made  ; is  it  on 
the  footing  of  an  equivalent  for,  or  in  proportion  to  the  subscrip- 
tions obtained  in  Dublin? — In  this  year  a sum  of  1,5007  has  been 
granted.  I should  mention,  in  respect  of  the  2,5007  which  was 
granted  in  1866,  that  I had  not  up  to  the  31st  March,  1867, 
found  works  of  sufficient  importance  to  purchase  for  the  gallery ; 

S2C79.  E E 
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SO  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a sum  of  over  1,000^.  waa  then  un- 
expended of  that  grant  of  2,5002.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  amount  had  to  he  voted  over  again,  and 
was  revoted  last  year,  so  that  consequently  we  had  given  to  us 
last  year  only  1,0832,,  being,  in  point  of  fact,  our  own  money. 
It  so  happened  that  I was  enabled  to  obtain  a very  important 
picture  for  the  gallery  by  going  beyond  the  means  available  for 
purcha.ses.  I had  tiie  pleasure  of  receiving  the  Chancelloi;  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  when,  as  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  he  was  here,  and  showing  him  this  picture,  and  as 
there  was  a .sum  of  5002.  additional  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
it  he  consented  to  make  the  vote  for  this  year  1,5002.  But  it  was 
on  the  basis  of  grants  equivalent  to  local  subscriptions. 

3282.  That  1 ,5002.  was  a supplement  to  the  1,0802.,  the  amount 
of  last  year’s  grant  ? — Yes. 

3283.  What  discretion  have  you,  as  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  as  to  the  purchase  of  pictures  ?— Well,  the  discretion  I 
have  is  rather  one  that  has  grown  under  sanction  of  the  board  than 
otherwise  existing.  The  majority  of  the  pictures  have  been  pur- 
chased at  public  auctions,  and  when  it  was  not  possible  that  our 
board  could  see  the  pictures  they  were  satisfied  to  confide  in  my 
judgment.  With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  them,  of  course 
whenever  I had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  one  or  more  of  the 
governors^  in  any  locality  where  the  pictures  to  be  purchased 
were,  I did  so  ; but,  as  a general  rule,  purchases  made  for  the 
gallery  have  been  made  on  my  own  responsibility,  under  the 
general  sanction  of  the  board,  and  subsequently  have  been  ratified 
by  the  board  when  the  pictures  were  submitted  to  them. 

3284.  Then  the  authority  of  the  board  is  required  for  each  and 
eveiy  individual  purchase  ? — Their  authority  is  required  for  the 
adoption  of  the  purchases. 

particular  number  required  to  form  a quo- 
ram  of  the  board  when  the  approval  of  a picture  is  necessary  ? — 
Iheie  IS  a very  inconvenient  quorum.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
nine  out  of  17  members  to  approve  any  purchase,  and  in  point  of 
lact,  1 may  say  that  a quorum  of  nine  is  almost  an  impossibility 
on  our  board.  There  are  so  many  ex  offixio  members,  and  so 
rnany  occasionally  away,  that  it  is  very  rarely  possible  to  get 
nine  members  togethen  In  order  to  satisfy  the  law,  what  has 
been  generally  done  with  regard  to  those  purchases  was  this : 
lat  on  any  number  of  members  meeting  and  approving  of  the 
purchase,  a document  was  drawn  up  to  that  effect,  and  subse- 
quently the  other  members  of  the  board,  when  the  picture  was 
submitted  to  them,  signed  the  document  in  ease  they  approved  of 
the  purchase,  so  as  in  that  way  to  satisfy  the  law  requiring  a 
quorum  of  nine.  The  ordinary  working  quorum  of  the  board  is 
five,  and  even  that  is  too  large.  In  fact,  considering  that  it  is 
lather  in  the  capacity  of  trustees  that  the  board  are  required  to 
ac  than  otherwise,  unless  on  particular  occasions,  the  working 
quoiiim  would  be  much  better  for  approval  of  purchases  than  a 
quorum  of  nine. 
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3285ct.  You  don’t  consider  that  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
ISTational  Galleiy  satisfactory  ?— No.  I have  always  thought  it  r.b.A. 

would  he  a great  deal  better  to  have  a lesser  quorum  ; the  alter-  

ation,  howevei-j  would  require  a fresh  Act  of  Parliament.  It  has  , ‘ 

often' struck  me  tha.t  something  analogous  to  the  constitution  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  London  would  be  desirable.  There,  I 
believe,  the  number  of  the  trustees  has  been  reduced  to  three,  or 
five,  or  some  very  small  quorum  ; and  in  order  that  the  purchase 
of  works  may  not  be  obstructed,  the  director  has  full  authority 
to  purchase  on  his  own  responsibility,  not  only  without  the  sanc- 
tion, but  even  contrary  to  the  express  opinion  of  the  trustees,  he 
of  course  being  responsible  for  his  proceeding  in  such  a case. 

3286.  What  are  your  relations  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  ? — We  have  none. 

3287-  Have  you  any  with  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council? — No,  we  have  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasuiy. 

3288.  Do  you  consider  these  relations  satisfactory  ? — i do. 

I consider  them  the  most  satisfactory  relations  that  we  could 
have  with  the  Government  of  the  country,  unless  there  was  a 
minister  of  education,  and  that  such  institutions  would  come 
under  a direct  educational  system,  and  that  reports  should  be 
made  to  the  minister  of  education. 

3289.  Do  you  consider  it  more  satisfactory  than  would  be  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  ?■— 

Well,  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  or  with  his  powers  ; but  I thmk, 
having  regard  to  the  peculiar  object  of  the  gallery  (which  is  the 
collection  of  works  of  art  for  a public  museum),  and  the  control 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasuiy  have  over  us,  that  the  direct  connexion 
with  them  is  the  most  satisfactory  that  I can  see. 

3290.  I suppose  the  principal  relation  you  contemplate  is  the 
receiving  of  money  for  such  purposes  ? — Yes. 

3291.  And  you  consider  the  Treasury  the  best  source  to  which 
to  refer  for  that  purpose  ?- — I do,  decidedly  ; they  are  our  best 
friends.  I may  also  add  that  since  the  new  system  of  public 
accounts  came  into  operation  this  year  the  payments  have  been 
made  through  the  Paymaster-General  here,  and  any  previous 
facility  that  might  have  existed  through  departmental  agency  is 
completely  taken  away,  for  the  Paymaster-General  has  certain 
instructions,  and  he  keeps  to  them  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
and  only  gives  us  money  according  as  we  require  it.  He  amounts 
to  us,  and  we  account  to  the  Exchequer  or  to  the  Audit  Depait- 


3292.  If  a specially  favourable  opportunity  should  arise  for 
purchasing  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  was  not  provided  tor 
in  the  estimates,  have  you  any  means  of  taking  advantage  oi  that 
opportunity?  — None,  except  by  sometimes  purchasing,  am 
making  myself  responsible  for  the  payment  out  of  our  future 
resources. 

E E 2 
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^ 3293.  Has  the  hoard  of  governors  no  power  to  help  3'ou  in 

’ that  particular ? — No;  but  I may  say  that  it  has  been  done  in 
the  most  liberal  and  noble  manner  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  gallery,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Bradj", 
ex-Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  at  the  commencement  advanced 
3,000?.  or  4,000Z.  to  commence  our  collection,  and  who  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  subscribed  2,000?.  towards  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art  for  the  gallery.  When  the  money  was  required  in  any 
way,  whenever  there  was  an  important  purchase  to  be  made,  I 
have  frequently  gone  at  his  risk  and  secured  the  work  for  the 
National  Gallery.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I may  mention  a very 
important  work  by  Machiavelli,  which  I went  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing ; and  on  telegraphing  to  Mr.  Brady  he  autho- 
rized me  to  purchase  it.  Whenever,  lately,  we  had  not  had  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  a work  of  sufficient  importance  which  was  beino* 
sold  I have  taken  that  responsibility  on  myself  ° 

3294.  Then  is  it  only  by  the  governors  taking  on  themselves 
me  lesponsibility  of  such  purchases  that  they  can  assist  you? — 


3295.  Have  you  had  any  grants  of  pictures  from  the  National 
Gallery  or  from  other  public  collections  ?— Yes,  we  have  had 
seveial  pictures  deposited  with  us.  At  the  commencement  of  our 
operations  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  ivho  had  been  always  very 
iiiendly  and  taken  an  active  part  in  forw,arding  our  interests, 
laving  been  obliged,^  in  order  to  obtain  a few  pictures,  to  pur- 
chase many  that  he  did  not  want,  allowed  me  to  select  some  of 
these  latter.  Again,  when  the  National  Gallery  Trustees  were 
about  to  make  space  for  the  Turner  Collection,  they  had  to  clear 
out  one  room  in  the  gallery  ; and  then  the  authorities  of  the 
hootch  Gallery,  of  the  Irish  Gallery,  and  those  of  Kensington 
Museum  were  requested  to  attend  by  their  officers  and  make 
selections.  Of  course  we  took  it  turn  about,  and  divided  the 
picmres  as  amicably  as  we  could. 

o296.  Have  you  in  that  way  got  many  valuable  pictures  ?— 
Nothing  of  very  great  importance. 

01.97.  They  helped  to  cover  the  walls  ? — There  are  one  or  two 
specimens  of  masters  who  were  not  represented  in  our  gallery, 
but  It  IS  of  course  easy  to  understand  that  the  London  Gallery 
winch  IS  only  accumulating  its  wealth,  would  not  give  to  us  its 
Clefs  c ceiivie,  and  I would  rather  have  one  clief-cV  oeuvre  in  a year 
than  half  a dozen  mediocre  j^ictures. 

o298.  Can  you  state  what  amount  of  public  money  on  the 
whole  has  been  granted  for  purchases  ?— There  have  been  6,000?. 

I 1 arfgin  fund,  and  I think  2,500?.  more  which  is,  I 

believe,  the  total  of  public  money  granted. 

include  what  is  passed  in  this  year’s 
, • included.  There  are  some  pictures 

which  I bought  that  are  only  paid  for  in  part. 

3.300  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  Is  the  grant  of  1,500?.  for  the  current 
yeai  voted  ?— Yes,  and  for  the  mo,st  part  paid  away. 
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3301.  {The  Very  Rev.Br.  Hiissell.)  You  spoke  just  now  of  the 

lectures  which  you  received  from  the  National  Gallery  being  valu-  ’ 

able  in  some  respects  as  representing  a particular  school.  Do  you  

think  that  the  various  schools  are  at  all  adequately  represented  for  28  Sept.  ises. 

educational  purposes  in  the  gJtllery  such  as  it  now  is? — I must 

say  that  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  within  the  last  two  or 

or  three  years  to  get  important  works  which  go  a very  long  way 

in  that  direction.  There  are,  however,  many,  not  only  schools, 

but  masters  of  very  great  importance  to  be  represented,  and  I 

should  take  leave  to  say  that  the  gallery  being  now  entirely 

maintained  by  parliamentary  grants,  the  building  vested  in  the 

Board  of  Works,  and  a board  of  governors  being  constituted  by 

Acts  of  Parliament  there  is  ample  security  for  the  appropriation 

of  any  amount  of  funds  that  may  accrue  either  from  public  grants 

or  private  donations  for  the  extension  of  the  collection,  and  it 

would  seem  to  me  wiser  economy  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 

provide  funds  liberally  for  a few  years  for  the  purchase  of  works 

of  art  than  to  spread  the  funds  in  small  annual  grants  oyer  a 

great  number  of  years.  In  fact,  the  sooner  a proper  collection  is 

made,  suitable  for  the  education  of  public  taste,  the  sooner  will 

the  real  profit  be  reaped  by  the  state  from  the  funds  already 

expended,  and  an  adequate  return  had  for  the  annual  cost  of 

maintenance. 

3302.  As  regards  modern  art,  is  it  at  all  adequately  represented 
in  the  Dublin  gallery  ? — Not  at  all ; most  inadequately. 

3303.  As  regards  English  art,  how  is  it  represented?  Or 
let  us  rather  begin  with  Irish  art  ? — With  regard  to  Irish  art 
we  are  lamentably  deficient.  We  have  but  one  or  two  pictures 
of  Irish  artists  which  wore  presented  to  us,  and  although  I felt 
myself  at  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  by  Govern- 
ment of  works  of  deceased  British  artists  lately  in  England,  to 
suggest  the  purchase  of  works  of  deceased  Irish  artists,  I have 
not  been  successful  in  finding  works  of  sufficient  importance  for 
that  purpose.  I am  glad  you  have  asked  me  the  question  for  it 
has  been  made  a matter  of  reproach  to  us  sometimes  that  we 
call  ourselves  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  and  yet  have  no 
IrisEpictures  worth  speaking  of  in  it ; noi’,  to  take  a broader  view 
of  the  matter,  have  we  any  fair  representation  of  national  art, 
that  is  British  art. 

3304.  Have  you  specimens  of  Turner;  or  of  Mulready  or 
Maclise  ? — No. 

3305.  Have  you  any  specimens  of  Landseer? — No,  and  with 
respect  to  both  Turner  and  Landseer,  I must  say  in  the  section  of 
modern  art  the  gallery  is  particularly  defective.  The  funds  voted 
by  Parliament  have  as  yet  only  been  available  for  the  purchase 
of  ancient  masters.  In  London  the  public  collections  of  works  of 
living  or  recently  deceased  artists  are  for  the  most  part  the  result 
of  private  liberality  by  donation.  There  can  be  no  reason, 
dealing  with  the  interest  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a whole, 
why  some  of  the  fine  specimens  which  are  so  obtained  for 
Kensington  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Loudon, 
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„ especially  by  reason  of  the  Sheepshanks,  the  Yernon,  the  Bell, 

’ Turner  bequests,  should  not  be  deposited  for  a fixed 

period  of  time  in  the  National  Gallery  here.  The  system 

28  Sept.  1868.  of  loan  has,  I believe,  worked  well  at  London,  and  might,  with 
“ proper  regulation,  be  made  also  auxiliary  to  the  progress  of  art 
in  Dublin.  I may  state  that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abercorn, 
on  one  occasion,  asked  me  if  we  took  pictures  on  loan,  and  I 
told  him  that  though  we  had  not  any  pictures  on  loan  we  would, 
of  course,  be  very  happy  to  receive  deposits  of  works  of  great 
importance  for  a fixed  period  as  far  as  our  space  would  allow. 
On  occasion  of  his  Excellency  visiting  the  gallery,  he  spoke 
oi  being  able  to  let  us  have  a loan  of  one  or  two  of  Landseer’s 
best  works,  and  on  that  occasion  also  I think  he  was  rather 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  principal  space  of  the  gallery  was 
occupied  by  pictures  of  old  masters,  and  that  there  was  no 
sufficiently  important  nucleus  of  a modern  school  to  justify  his 
stripping  his  own  gallery  in  London  and  sending  us  his  pictures. 
But  I am  quite  sure  of  what  I have  now  just  glanced  at,  and  I 
have  frequentl}^  urged  at  the  other  side,  tlaat  is  in  London,  that 
if  some  of  these  impoidant  works  which  are  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  should  be  as  well  known  in  Ireland  as  in  Eng- 
land, in  Dublin  as  in  London,  were  here,  they  would  not  only 
fulfil  an  important  educational  function,  but  would  attract  the 
general  public  to  the  gallery.  The  public  naturally  think  more 
of  and  sympathise  more  with  modem  art  than  they  do,  or  ever 
will,  with  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters. 

3306.  Are  you  aware  that  the  system  of  depositing  pictures 
on  loan  in  the  National  Gallery  exists  to  a considerable  extent 
in  Edinburgh  ? —Yes,  I am  aware  that  the  National  Gallery  at 
Edinburgh  is  almost  completely  formed  of  deposited  pictures, 
and  that  they  have  comparatively  few  which  are  their  own 
property.  Some  of  the  most  important  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  The  Scottish 
Academy,  out  of  the  funds  as  proceeds  of  its  Exhibitions,  acquired 
a gieat  deal  of  money,  which  from  year  to  year  has  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  and  all  such  works  of 
art  have  been  deposited  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 

3307.  Then  I understand  you  to  desire  this  particularly  as 
regards  specimens  of  national  art  ? — Yes. 

3-308.  (ilTr.  Hamilton.)  Is  a donation  of  a picture  considered 
^ the  Government  as  tantamount  to  a donation  in  money? — 
Yes,  I am  glad  you  have  reminded  me  of  that.  The  Treasury 
has  conceded  that  principle,  and  it  is  thus  announced  in  our 
catalogue: —‘‘It  is  imporWt  to.  state  that  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  have  expressed  their  readiness 
to  sanction  grants  of  public  money  for  tlie  purchase  of  works  of 
art  equivalent  to  private  donations  and  to  permit  the  money 
“ value  of  any  work  of  art  presented,  as  appraised  by  the 
governors,  ^to  count  as  a pecuniary  donation.”  We  have 
received  within  the  last  year  two  very  important  pictures,  one  a 
copy  of  Raphael  s St.  Cecilia,  by  Domenichino,  presented  by  Lord 
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Powersoourt,  and  the,  other  a very  valuable  work  of  art  by 
Caravaggio,  recently  presented  by  Ins  Grace  the  JJuKe  otijeinster.  e.H.A. 

3309°  And  do  you  expect  to  receive  an  equivalent  for  this  — 
from  the  public  in  the  shape  of  money?— Not  entirely.  As  28 Sept.  1868. 
regards  the  picture  presented  by  Lord  Powerscourt  in  1867  we 
h&d  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  that  year,  although  I pressed  on 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  that  they  should  let  the  principle  be 
retrospective  as  well  as  prospective.  We  had  a claim  for  6,0001. ; 
they  said  ‘‘  We  admit  claims  for  grants  equivalent  to  local  sub- 
scriptions, but  it  must  be  prospectively ; ” and  for  that  year  we 
were  enabled  to  satisfy  the  1,000^.  granted  by  7001,  which  Mr. 

Brady  had  advanced  as  a loan,  but  which  he  then  made  a giit 
and  300^.  the  value  set  upon  Lord  Powersconrt’s  picture^;  but  1 
believe  I may  say,  as  far  as  I understand,  that  the  Treasury, 
are  disposed  to  allow  our  claims,  as  regards  our  past  subscriptions, 


to  stand.  , , , , 

3310.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  It  was  stated  to  the  Commis- 
sioners by  a gentleman  who  is  a competent  jndge^of  such  matters 
that  the  collection  in  the  National  Gallery,  Dublin,  might  fairly 
be  called  a comprehensive  collection.  You  have  told  us  that  it  is 
deficient  in  works  of  the  modern  school?— Yes. 

3311.  Would  you  consider  that  it  might  be  called  ^a 
prehensive  collection  as  illustrating  various  schools  with  t la 
exception  ?— No  ; I would  call  it  a progressive  collection.  In 
order  to  make  it  a comprehensive  collection  much  more  woula 


have  to  be  added  to  it.  j n ■ 

3312.  More  than  the  modern  school,  what  other  dehcieney 
would  have  to  be  supplied  in  order  to  make  it  fairly  entitled  to 
the  epithet  of  a comprehensive  collection  ?” — I think,  that  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  utility  of  such  an  institution  m Dublin,  we 
should  extend,  as  I have  said,  our  modern  collection  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ; and  I hold  that  the  only  justification  for  the  nation 
expending  money  on  public  museums  is  that  they  should 
react  upon  the  living  industry,  wdietherin  art  or  science,  or  othei- 
wise  of  the  day,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  State  does  en- 
courage these  it  really  makes  the  expenditure  upon  such  a museum 
out  of  the  public  taxes  justifiable  and  useful.  Having  regard  to 
that,  I am  not  disposed  to  think  that  the  collections  should  be 
very  extensive.  They  should  be  good,  and  they  should  be  com- 
prehensive in  their  several  sections.  I think  in  our  gallery, 
besides  modern  pictures,  we  want  sections  in  which  photographs 
of  original  drawings,  engravings,  and  other  such  works  could  be 
exhibited  ; and  we  want  also,  and  I think  that  this  is  a far 
greater  want,  an  extension  of  our  collection  of  sculpture.  Our 
sculpture  at  present  is  confined  to  statues  from  the  antique ; but 
there  is  a very  great  want  in  this  city  of  anything  like  a col- 
lection of  architectural  remains — of  casts  from  architectural  re- 
mains. I always  like  to  refer  to  Kensington  when  I can,  because 
I see  it  is  the  most  progressive  collection  anywhere,  and  I say 
that  I have  often  observed  with  great  interest  the  architec- 
tural models  exhibited  there,  many  of  which,  and  especia  y 
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Mulmn^Esq.,  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  Pisa,  have  been  moulded 

li.H.A.  specially  for  Kensington.  Once  a mould  is  made,  it  is  very  easy 
28Se'pTi86s.  provided  that  they  are  not  large  • 

^ think  that  the  provision  of  casts  of  such  objects  for  our  o-allery 

here  would  be  most  desirable  and  useful.  I may  add  also“that  I 
think  there  are  architectural  remains  in  Ireland  which  are  not 
only  archfcologically  interesting  but  artistically  and  that  casts 
irom  some  of  these  would  be  very  desirable. 

3313.  You  are  acquainted,  I suppose,  with  the  art  collections 

ot  a good  many  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  ?— I think  I may  say  I 
am  almost  with  all,  except  those  of  Russia  and  the  north  of 
Knrope. 

3514  Would  you  consider  that  our  collection  in  Dublin  is 
entyea  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  folowing  manner  : — “ That  it  is  one 
,1  ° . i*,  comprehensive  collections  of  art  to  be  found  in  any 

of  the  minor  capitals  of  Europe  ; I mean  by  minor  capitals  such 
cities  as  Prague,  Milan,  Venice,  or  Naples  ?”— I do  not  remird 
these  as  minor  capitals  as  to  art  collections,  for  some  of^the 
iinest  works  in  Europe  are  in  them. 

^ 3315.  Are  they  very  important  ?— Certainly.  I consider  tliat 
in  many  respects  we  have  pictures  tliat  would  be  of  interest 
in  any  collection  in  Europe,  but  I consider,  as  I have  stated 
belore,  that  we  have  a great  deal  to  do  yet  before  we  can  call  ours 
a comprehensive  collection. 

3316.  Therefoi-e,  it  not  being  as  comprehensive  as  you  would 
wish,  1 suppose  its  your  opinion  that  it  still  requires  considerable 
oyjay  of  money  to  make  it  comparable  even  with  the  collections 
“ **’®  Cfip'tals  of  Europe  ?— Certainly 

331 A {Capt  Donnelly)  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  you 
threw  out  a,bout  copies  of  these  reproductions  of  the  Pisa  puhiit 
and  such  things  being  given  to  different  institutions,  are  you  awL 
that  your  institution  can  get  them  by  paying  for  the  cost  of 
< . mg  . No,  I was  not,  because  I thought,  having  made  inquirv 

tbn  WI  “■  *''''*  particular  one, 

and  that  the  mould  had  not  been  preserved. 

3318.  (Professor  Huxley.)  I understand  you  to  consider  the 
very  ^atScto"  treasury  to  be 

wmiln'  the  position  of  the  National  Gallery 

improved  if  a separate  department  for  Ireland,  entirely 
in  Dublin  ®-'ii®ti"g  ill  England,  were  to  be  formed 

tint  dm^-+  11'®!’®  to  come  under  the  hands  of 

T ebmw  fT'*’  P"*  relations  with  the 

J regal'd®  the  National  Gallery  of 

wmdd  1 that  any  alteration  of  its  present  administration 

iTeal  o ^ I do  not  consider  that  putting  more 

T ™ything  like  new  life  into  us  ; on  the 

mG^+Pi’/^V  disposed  to  think  that  multiplication  of 

J^inb  i ^ think  that  Ltitutions 

PutLl  Gallery  should  co-operate  heartily  and 

entirely  with  any  general  system,  but  as  regards  its  own  manage- 
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ment,  the  expenditure  of  its  funds,  and  the  management  of  its 
collections,  I think  it  would  not  be  a benefit  to  our  National 
Gallery  if  it  were  put  under  any  department  except  a minister 
responsible  to  the  Treasury  in  Londoner  a minister  of  education, 
if  there  should  be  one,  through  whom  the  institution  would  be 
responsible  to  Parliament. 

3320.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  a plan  has  been  suggested 
and  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  for  establish- 
ing what  is  called  a Royal  Art  Institution  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

3321.  And  for  making  that  entirely  independent  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  connected  with  it 
through  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  for  placing  all  the  science  and 
art  institutions  of  every  description  in  Ireland  under  the  power 
of  that  institute.  I gather  from  the  answer  you  have  just  given 
that  you  don’t  view  that  proposition  with  approbation  ? — With 
respect  to  that,  I would  just  take  leave  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  conceded  the  principle  of  such  an  institute,  and  if  I 
understand  the  printed  minutes  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Privy  Council  on  Education  aright  the  present  Commission  is 
appointed  to  ascertain  how  a distinct  organization  for  Ireland 
could  be  best  carried  out.  I have,  therefore,  applied  myself  to 
consider  the  bearings  of  such  a system  uj)on  the  institutions 
with  which  I am  intimately  connected  rather  than  to  criticism  of 
the  policy  of  such  a movement.  I entirely  concur  in  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  answer  to  the 
deputation  of  gentlemen  who  waited  on  him  in  April  last,  I 
believe,  as  reported  in  the  “Art  Journal”  for  May.  “It  was  pro- 
posed,” the  Chancellor  said,  “to  give  to  Dublin  an  institution 
“ similar  to  that  at  South  Kensington  under  the  direction  of  Irish 
“ management,  which  should  be  a sister  of,  and  not  subordinate  to, 
“ the  English  establishment.  It  would  be  alone  responsible  to  the 

minister  of  education  when  the  latter  was  established,  aild  ail 
“ local  establishments  should  be  affiliated  to  it.”  As  regards  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  I can  see  no  advantage  by  any  change 
in  its  administration.  Anything  which  would  lessen  its  free  agency 
and  responsibility  would  interfere  with  its  utility,  and  it  may 
be  fairly  left  as  the  National  Gallery  of  London  is,  responsible 
only  to  the  Treasury.  With  reference  to  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  although  that  institution  is  not  yet  under  consideration, 
I think  that  gi’eat  benefits  might  accrue  from  its  connexion  with 
such  an  institution  on  such  terms  as  would  leave  its  freedom  as 
a chartered  body  untouched,  but  possibly  utilize  its  professional 
elements  in  the  system  of  art  instruction. 

3322.  Suppose  the  Government  were  about  now  to  establish 
such  a department,  would  you  on  the  part  of  the  National  Gallery 
like  to  be  left  out  of  it  ? — I should  say  individually,  yes,  and  I 
believe  that  the  board  are  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  be  left  as 
tliey  are  according  to  their  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  responsible 
body  without  any  control  over  them  except  what  is  provided 
there.  It  would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  say  that  we  should  like  to 
be  left  out  of  the  running  if  the  conjunction  were  one  that  did 
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not  interfei'e  with  our  freedom  of  action,  and  at  the  same  time 
advanced  the  interests  of  art  in  this  country.  I am  quite  sure 
the  hoard  I represent  would  heartily  concur  in  that,  hut  I am 
sure  of  this,  that  anything  that  would  interfere  with  their  freedom 
of  action  and  responsibility  as  it  is  at  present  decided  would  not 
he  satisfactory  to  them. 

3323.  But  if  you  were  put  under  any  local  hoard  of  the  kind, 
as  a matter  of  necessity  your  freedom  of  action  would  cease, 
would  it  not,  because  you  would  he  under  the  control  of  that  local 
board  or  department  ? — Certainly,  I should  say  that  to  he  put 
under  any  hoard  that  would  feel  bound  to  exercise  any  authority 
over  the  institution  would  he  to  mar  its  action. 

3324.  {The  Very  Rev.  JDr.  Russell.')  Can  you  fuimish  us  with 
some  information  as  to  the  number  of  visitors  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  ohered  by  the  National  Gallery? — 
Anticipating  that  question,  I have  had  this  statement  prepared. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  IRELAND. 


Tabular  Statement  of  the  attendance  of  Visitors  and  Students  from 
the  opening  of  the  Gallery  on  the  1st  of  February  1864  to  the  27th  of 
September  1868. 


No.  of  week  days 
open. 

j 

j 

o 

i ^ 

Average. 

No.  of  evenings  open 
by  gaslight. 

No.  of  visitors. 

! 

1 

< 

No.  of  Sundays  open. 

No.  of  visitors. 

Average. 

No.  of  students’ 
days. 

No.  of  visitors. 

Average. 

No.  of  .sLudonts 
admitted. 

1 
1 g 

1 2 . 
1 o i 

d 1 

K 

Average. 

1864 

174 

99,426 

1 

571 

2 

2,021 

1,010 

41 

63,794 

1,555 

86 

2,046 

23 

IS  1 

411 

1 

1 ^ 

1865 

201 

. 59,882 

297 

4 

514 

128 

48 

28,300 

589 

91 

1,247 

' 13 

12 

423 

' 4 

1866 

188 

75,058 

399 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

47 

33,759 

718 

93  ■ 

788 

8 

13 

464 

3 

1867 

189 

86,125 

455 

13 

8,892  ' 

645 

47 

33,324 

709 

94 

839 

9 

19 

669 

7 

1868 

154 

1 69,637 

452 

13 

11,246 

865 

39 

1 

29,288 

750 

77 

656 

8 

8 

645 

9 

906 

390,128 

430 

32  1 

' 22,173 

692 

222 

188,465  : 

1 

848 

441  . 

5,576 

12 

2,612 

6 

Year. 

Total  No.  of 
visitors  and 
students. 

i No.  of 
catalogues 
i sold. 

Average. 

1864 

167,698 

i 9,437 

Ito  17 

1865 

89,9-43 

i 1,310 

Ito  67 

1866 

109.605 

694 

1 to  157 

1867 

128,680 

1 788 

1 to  103 

1868 

113,399 

919 

1 to  123 

609,825 

1 13,148 

1 to  46 

I hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  coiTect. 

28th  Sept.  1868.  T.  Henry  Killingley,  Registrar. 
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3325.  I believe  you  were  selected  to  represent  tire  Eoyal 
r:i A rarlfimv  n,t  this  Commission? — Yes.  n.H.A. 


Hibernian  Academy  at  this  Commission  ?— Yes. 

3326  (The  GJuilrman)  What  office  do  yon  hold  in  the  Eoyal 

Hibernian  Academy?— I am  treasurer  of  the  institution.  The 

shortest  statement  which  I can  give  is  this.  A deputation  of  the 
Pnwil  Hibernian  Academy  waited  on  Lord  Mayo  as  chief  secre- 
tary on  the  17th  of  January  this  year.  They  submitted  to  him 
a report  which  was  agreed  to.  That  report  I will  now  read 

Memohandum  as  to  Gbant  to  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

“The  claims  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  to  supimrt  from  the  public 
nm-se  rest  upon  a double  basis.  Its  objects  and  purposes  are  twofold,  fu-st, 
ara  national  institution  of  fine  arts,  it  is  proposed  to  be  a rallying  centre  of 
mofesMonal  distinction,  and  to  provide,  by  its  annual  exhAition  of  the  works 
of  lirino  artists,  a source  of  public  enjoyment  and  instruction;  secondly,  as  a 
cLcreuated  body  of  artists,  to  afford  facilities  for  study  and  instruction  to 
ners*onf  intending  to  pursue  art  as  a profession.  Either  of  these  objects  or 
functions  of  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  might  reasonably  establish  a claim  foi 
nXlii  aid  in  the  interests  of  national  advancement  and  public  good;  combined. 

Ft  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  claim  can  be  denied.  In  all  countries  in 
continental  Europe  are  freely  admited,  and  such  mstitutip  are 

liberally  endowed.  Even  in  these  countries  the  principle  is  admitted.  Tile 
RVlieadeniy  of  London  is  certainly  not  endowed  with  an  annual  graiff 
but  is  given  4 the  public  expense,  a mansion  fairly  equivalent  to  2,Q00(.  or 
3 OCOi.  ™r  annum.  The  Scottish  Academy  is,  in  a simito  way,  not  endowed 
with  a grant,  but  is,  at  the  public  expense,  provided  with  a mansion.  The 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  pa^sessed  by  private  munificence  of  a ^ 
valuable  art  property  and  a library,  has  received  from  the  State,  ioi  years, 
rZdiate  anniFal  parliamentary  grant,  far  below  the  pecuniary  value  of  either 
of  the  above-named  permanent  endowments,  and, 

stances  of  the  country,  and  the  lack  of  encouragement  foi  ait,  far  below  the 
requirements  of  the  institution.  Having  regard  to  the  Academy  as  a nation^ 
institution  and  accepting  the  politico-economic  principle  of  aid  fiomthe  pubhc 
Furse  i^  privati  or  local  contributions,  the  Academy  may  fairly 

daim  eFen  a’^ffirger  amount  of  support  from  the  public  purse  for  its  public 
Fwts  tSnit  haf  ever  enjoyed.  The  mansion  presented  by  Francs  Johnston 
Fnd  his  wFdow,  the  collection  of  casts,  the  important  librm-y,  all  procmud  by 
;lhase  m private  donation,  may  be  regarded, 

ni’OHei’tv  available  for  public  purposes  equivalent  to  500L  oi  bUUj.  pei  annum. 
rStherels”s  the  State  has  to  provide  building,  property,  funds  for  mainte- 
nance &c  • in  the  case  of  the  Academy,  it  is  only  called  upon  to  assist  m the 
mfiffienance  of  a public  institution  established  by  piavate  energy  and  liberal%. 
The  only  funds  by  which  the  Academy  could  or  can  be  sustamed  mthout  public 
aid  are  derivable  from  the  profits  of  exhibitions.  In  London  these  are  very 
large  being  over  10,OOOZ.  per  annum;  in  Edinburgh  a similar  prosperite  has 
been  attained,  the  annual  receipts  exceeding  2,000i.  In  Dublin  the  exhlbiteon 
receipts  have  never  exceeded  648i.  whilst  they  have  been  as  low  as  loOi.  Yet, 
despite  these  fluctuations— the  margin  of  profit  in  any  year  never  exceeding 
220?.— the  Academy  did  carry  in  20  years  1,000?.  to  public  credit  fi-om  its 
exhibitions.  The  deficiency  or  falling  off  in  the  exhibition  receipts  since  is 
easily  traceable  to  the  one  cause— want  of  purchasers ; and  for  this  the  Academy 
can  in  no  way  be  held  responsible.  If  the  large  permanent  endoivments  to  the 
Eoyal  Academy  and  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy'did  not  establish  a claim  for 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  that  it  stood  as  an  exceptional  institution 
as  regarded  public  aid,  there  are  exceptional  circumstances  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
enough  to  establish  a claim.  Ireland  has  contributed  mom  than  her  portion  of 
artistic  talent  within  the  last  century  to  the  celebrities  of  British  art;  and,  it 
the  social  circumstances  of  the  country  render  it  but  a poor  home  market  for 
genius,  it  may  claim  aid  in  the  development  of  that  genius,  which  is  ever 
Springing  up  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  professors  of  art  in  the  more  Pref.f':'™ 
portions  of  the  empire.  On  the  broad  grounds  of  being  a na  lonal  rertitu‘‘on 
for  the  promotion  of  art  and  taste  for  art  m the  country,  by  its  pailieulai 


E.H.A. 
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P'  function  of  exhibitions,  independent  of  the  question  of  its  schools,  the  Roval 

Mulmny,Esq.,  Hibernian  Academy  would  seem,  if  properly  organized  and  carried  out  ^as 
_ deserving  of  state  recognition  as  is  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Literature  and 
28  Sept.  1868  deems  an  institution  worthy  of  a Royal  Charter,  it  should  at 

tde  charter  by  such  moderate  pecuniary  sustenance,  when  necessary  as 

would  preserve  intact  the  dignity  of  the  charter,  or  the  possible  honours  it  may 
confer.  This  cannot  be  the  case  if  a chai-tered  body  be  thrown  altoo-ether  on 
the  same  means  of  making  income  which  might  be  suitable  to  a private  specu 
lation  or  a voluntary  association  of  arts.  By  the  conduct  of  its  exhibitions  the 
academy  has  strenghtened  its  claims  for  public  aid.  In  the  Report  of  the  Selert 
Committee  on  Arts  and  Principles  of  Design,  18d5-G,  it  is  made  a matter  of 
regret  and  of  argument  to  enforce  the  establishment  of  public  galleries  or 
museums  of  art,  that  a fee  is  demanded  for  admission  to  our  exhibitions  of 
modern  works,  and  that  ‘from  such  exhibitions  the  poor  are  necessarily 
excluded.  The  Academy  was  the  first  public  institution  in  the  three  kino-doins 
to  solve  this  difficulty  as  regards  the  masses,  by  the  adoption  of  a penny 
admission  during  some  period  of  its  exhibition.  It  has,  indeed  been  contended 
that  Its  receipts  have  been  diminished  thereby ; and  even  if  this  were  established 
having  regai-d  to  the  importance  of  the  public  good  obtained,  the  claims  of  the 
Academy  would  thereby  be  strenghtened,  and,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
anniial  grant  m aid,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  a reasonable  sum  miffht 
not  be  added  thereto,  on  condition  that  the  Academy’s  exhibitions  should  be 
open  to  the  public  gratuitously  at  least  one  day  in  each  week.  It  is,  however 
essentially  for  its_  schools  that  the  Government  seem  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
A ^ Academy  to  aid  from  the  state,  and  the  schools  appear  to  the  members  of  the 
Academy  so  important  that  they  are  content  to  base  their  claim  mainly  upon 
them.  Had  the  sj^stem  urged  by  the  Academy  in  1827,  of  connecting  the 
bchools  of  Design  with  the  Academy  been  adojited,  there  is  every  rea-=on  to 
believe  that  a graduated  system_  of  instruction  could  have  been  carried  out  as 
in  the  Belgian  academies,  effectively  and  economically.  But  as  the  schools  of 
design  are  now  carried  on  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and 
as  a hJational  Gallery  has  been  established,  the  Academy,  in  its  educational 
tiinctions  15  naturally  confined  to  its  original  purpose,  the  education  of 
those  only  who  adopt  art  as  their  proper  pursuit.  That  such  an  object 
IS  worthy  of  state  aid  cannot  be  denied;  that  the  education  of  artists 
can  nowhere  else  be  so  well  and  so  economically  earned  out  in  Dublin 
Hibernian  Academy  may  safely  be  asserted.  The  aiialouv 
of  all  professions  sustains  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  education  of 
young  artists  being  under  the  control  of  practising  ai-tists.  However  excellent 
the  education  may  he  in  schools  of  design,  however  adapted  they  may  be,  as 
grammar  schools  of  art,  to  the  young  artists,  they  want  that  oneness  ofpurpose,' 
that  elei  ation  of  aim  and  tone,  which  should  pervade  an  academy  of  art,  and 
stimulate  to  e.xcellence  1 he  visitorial  system  of  academies  brings  the  young 
ait  stuoents  in  contact  with  the  established  professors  in  a relationship  advan- 
tageous  to  both ; whilst  the  instruction  communicated  by  precept  and  example 
of  the  practice  of  many  artists,  instead  of  one,  is  calculated  to  prevent 
mannerism  In  no  other  way  can  the  best  instruction  which  the  country  can 
command  be  mndered  at  so  small  a cost  available  in  the  education  of  young 
artists,  Men  oi  the  highest  eminence  in  their  profession  will  feel  it  a pleasure 
and  a privilege  to  assist  as  visitors  m the  living,  model,  or  painting  schools,  at 
drudr,®  "'ho  '™.nhl  not  devote  themselves  to  the  constant 

remuneration,  and  who,  even  if  they  were 
foil  h?  If  gradually  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  daily  practice  of  their  art, 
and  c f '^1  ® elements  of  instruction  derived  from  such  practice, 

and  certainly,  as  artists.  Ml  short  of  the  excellence  they  themselves  might 
otherwise  have  attained  The  living  model  school  is,  beyond  all  others,  impoi- 
tant  to  the  art  student,  and  to  the  practising  artist,  who  must  continue  to 
consider  himself  a student  even  to  he  last.  It  is  only  in  an  academy 
of  professional  arasts  that  such  a school  can  be  efficiently  carried  out.  The 
condition  exacted  by  Government  from  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  in  lieu  of 
then  residence  in  a portion  of  the  new  National  Gallery  in  Edinburgh,  is  the 
maintenance  of  a living  model  school,  and  the  admission  of  the  advanced 
students  oHhe  schools  of  design  to  it.  The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  volun- 
teemd  to  afford  this  facility  since  the  establishment  of  the  Government  School 
o esign  in  Dublin.  It  thus  showed  its  true  desire  to  co-operate  with  all 
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other  art  institutions,  and  when  the  combination  of  all  the  schools  was  not  G.  F. 
deemed  expedient,  hearty  co-opei’ation  between  them,  each  in  the  distinct  and  Mulvaw/,  Esq., 
faithful  discharge  of  its  functions,  gives  the  only  security  for  development  of  R.H.A. 

native  talent  in  art.  The  Academy,  therefore,  on  all  grounds  of  sound  public  

policy,  should  be  sustained  by  such  reasonable  public  aid  as  would  place  its  28  Sept.  1868. 

establishment  and  schools  on  a permanent  working  basis.  The  possible  profits  

of  its  exhibition  should  be  applied  to  a reserve  fund,  either  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses  a fund  greatly  needed  in  Ireland — or  the  extension  of  its  collections, 

and  of  its  general  utility.” 

That  embodies  the  case  of  the  Koyal  Hibernian  Academy  as 
reo-ards  its  claims  for  sufficient  aid  in  working  out  the  objects  of 
its  incorporation.  I may  refer  to  what  is  mentioned  in  the 
document  just  read,  that  the  Academy  suggested  in  1847  the 
amalgamation  of  the  school  of  design  with  its  schools  on  the 
ground  of  public  economy  and  utility,  and  very  strongly  urged  its 
views  at  that  time.  I myself  was  keeper  of  the  Academy  at  that 
time.  I took  a very  active  interest  in  the  matter,  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet  about  it,  giving  my  views  and  suggestions  upon  the 
whole  system  of  education.  I subseq^uently  visited  the  continent 
that  year  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  the  thing  worked  in  all 
the  then  existing  schools,  and  I obtained  a great  deal  of  very 
interesting  information  on  the  subject.  In  Belgium  I found 
exactly  what  I had  proposed,  an  art  university  with  gradations 
from  the  lowest  school  to  the  highest.  In  France  the  schools  are 
divided,  because  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  was  at  the  head  and 
had  been  long  establislied  ; but  in  all  cases  the  great  and  leading 
principle  was  professional  management,  and  professional  responsi- 
bility as  regards  the  teaching.  Last  week  a very  important 
congress  was  sitting  in  Brussels  on  this  very  subject.  I telegraphed 
for  the  reports  of  their  proceedings  and  have  a very  interesting 
series  of  them  here.  So  far  as  I have  glanced  at  the  discus- 
sions, the  purport  of  tliem  is  that  they  regard-  art  as  one,  that 
whether  in  the  schools  of  design  for  the  application  of  art  to 
industry  or  in  its  highest  development  it  is  the  power  of  drawing, 
the  education  of  the  eye  and  band  that  are  the  essential  objects  of 
all  teaching  in  art.  T'herefore,  it  appears  to  me  in  reference  to  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  and  in  reference  to  schools  of  art  that 
while  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  you  should  make  the  Academy 
responsible  for  all  the  art  system,  I am  prepared  to  say  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  the  controller  of  the  highest  portion  of  art 
education,  and  that  it  should  have  its  influences  in  all.  It  may 
be  well  to  recollect  that  these  questions  about  schools  of  design 
have  gradually  sprung  up  to  an  importance  that  was  not  originally 
attached  to  them.  When  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  is  an 
institution  the  country  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of,  was 
created  in  1731,  they  very  soon  found  that  their  promotion  of 
industry  would  be  a failure  unless  they  also  promoted  art,  and 
they  very  properly,  and  with  a public  spirit  that  became  gentle- 
men, and  which  was  remarkably  developed  at  that  period  in  the 
country,  established  schools  and  established  them  on  a sound 
practical  basis.  They  said,  “ we  want  to  teach  art,”  and  they 
employed  the  first  artists  they  could  get.  They  had  West  at  the 
head  of  the  drawing  school.  They  had  a school  of  landscape 
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painting,  and  another  school  in  which  we  are  now  lamentably 
’ deficient,  namety,  a school  of  architecture.  If  there  be  anything 
more  than  another  in  connexion  with  fine  arts  that  is  in  my 
opinion  badly  dealt  -with  it  is  architecture  and  its  developments. 
Another  thing  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  saw  at  that  time 
was  that  in  order  to  make  these  schools  efficient,  they  should 
hold  forth  rewards,  competitions,  prizes,  and  when  they  did  give 
prizes  they  very  properly  gave  liberal  prizes,  which  were  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  young  artists  of  the  day.  They  called  in 
experienced  artists,  and  in  the  minutes  of  the  Dublin  Society  are 
the  names  of  those  artists  who  were  so  called  in  to  decide  upon 
those  prizes.  I hold  that  in  all  practical  systems  of  education 
the  rule  should  be  that  the  professional  man  is  the  man  that 
is  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  advances  made  in  education. 
The  amateur,  the  man  who  loves  art  and  understands  it,  and  is 
probably  well  trained  in  his  judgment  thereof,  is  most  desirable 
and  valuable  as  a friend  of  art ; but  I do  hold  that  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  student  and  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching — the 
judgment  of  the  result  must  be  by  professional  artists. 

8327.  {The  Ckairvian.)  Would  you  suggest  anything  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  in  that  respect? 

■ — Well,  it  is  a very  difficult  question  to  touch  at  all.  I feel  that 
the  position  of  the  Academy  is  unsatisfactory  as  is  also  the  state 
of  art  in  the  country.  It  never  can  hope  to  be  as  the  other 
academies  I have  alluded  to,  as  the  London  and  the  Scotch  are 
independent  wealthy  corporations ; but  it  might  in  my  mind 
be  utilized  as  to  its  functions  in  connexion  with  education; 
and  I hold  tliat  good  exhibitions  of  modern  art  are  very 
essential  means  of  education  of  the  people,  and  therefore  a 
more  liberal  view  should  be  taken  as  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  I am  quite  free  to  confess  this, 
that  as  matters  stand  at  present  the  building  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  is  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  city.  Its  present 
position  is  against  it,  but  I think  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  any 
consolidated  system  of  art  education,  which  is  really  an  imperial 
consideration,  the  Academy  might  be  made  far  more  useful  than 
it  is. 

3328.  Would  you  remove  its  place  of  exhibition  to  any  new 
site ; in  case  there  were  any  new  site  adopted  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  educational  establishments,  would  you  propose  to  move 
the  academy  building  to  that  site  ? — The  only  difficulty  I see  in 
that  is  that  the  academy  buildings  are  the  donations  of  indi- 
viduals and  that  the  members  adhere  to  them  from  a feeUng  of 
gratitude  ; but  as  that  is  a mere  sentiment  I do  not  see  why,  if  a 
more  suitable  building  were  provided  in  connexion  with  the  new 
institutions,  the  Academy  should  adhere  to  a place  that  is  against 
it  in  point  of  utility. 

3329.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Saughton.)  With  reference  to  your  school 
for  drawing  from  the  life,  to  what  extent  is  it  carried  out  at  the 
Academy  ? — I find  by  a report  for  1S63-4;  that  the  school  of  living 
model  opened  on  the  26th  October,  and  closed  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  when  the  usual  preparations  for  the  annual  exhibition 
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commenced,  and  as  that  exhibition,  besides  opening  later,  G.  F. 
remained  open  for  a longer  period  than  usual,  the  school  did  MuhMn^,Esq., 
not  recommence  until  the  .3rd  of  October,  when  the  special  ’ ' 

competition  for  the  silver  medal  commenced.  The  average  28  Sept.  1868. 
attendance  of  students  weekly  was  36.  The  visitors  were 
Mr,  Bridgford,  Mr.  FaiTell,  Mr.  M.  A.  Hayes,  and  Mr,  Kendrick. 

3330.  You  employ,  .1  presume,  both  male  and  female  models 
for  that  purpose.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  procuring  female 
models  2 — Very  great  indeed. 

3331.  I suppose  you  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
lowest  class  of  unhappy  women  for  that  purpose? — Well,  un- 
fortunately, I should  say,  generally,  we  are.  I .should  say  it  is 
rare  to  get  good  models,  because  the  very  class  that  we  get  them 
from  is  naturally  deteriorated  in  physique.  I,  myself,  when  I 
have  been  much  connected  with  the  schools  rather  desired  to 
get  good  male  models.  I think  there  is  more  to  be  learned 
from  them.  Of  course  female  models  are  very  desirable  and 
useful  to  be  studied,  but  it  is  rare  to  get  anything  like  excellence. 

3332.  If  a medical  man  were  to  inform  you  that  from  the 
statements  made  to  him  by  these  poor  women  themselves  they 
consider  the  lowest  degradation  to  which  they  could  sink  was  to 
be  employed  as  female  models,  would  you  consider  it  a probable 
statement  ? — I believe  where  anything  remains  of  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  woman  amongst  them  they  do  feel  it  a degradation,  I 
believe  others  of  them  are  perfectly  reckless  about  it.  I recollect 
myself  that  the  first  female  model  I ever  drew  from  was  in  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  London,  and  she  was  a very  excellent  model. 

She  was  an  unmarried  person  in,  as  I supposed,  a respectable 
condition  of  life,  and  the  man  to  whom  she  was  about  to  be 
married  used  to  wait  for  her  outside  the  Academy  and  escorted 
her  home  every  night. 

3333.  Was  she  a professional  model? — She  was  a professional 
model,  and  subsequently  after  her  marriage,  she  gave  up  sitting 
as  a model. 

3334.  It  is  your  impression  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  in  Dublin  to  obtain  the  services  of  modest  women  for 
professional  models  ? — I should  say  utterly  impossible. 

3335.  In  your  life  model  school,  is  there  anything  taught 
which  is  not  also  taught  in  the  School  of  Art  in  the  Dublin 
Society  ? — Of  course  there  is.  We  have  teaching  specially  in  re- 
ference to  the  living  model  besides  the  instructions  or  suggestions 
that  the  artist  may  naturally  give  or  make  to  the  students  who 
are  drawing  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  living  model. 

The  living  model  is  essentially  an  artist’s  study,  but  there  is  the 
great  question  still  as  to  how  far  the  living  model  or  the  antique 
shall  take  precedence. 

3336.  But  your  teaching  in  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy  is 
practically  the  same  with  regard  to  the  living  model  as  the 
teaching  in  the  School  of  Art  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I 
should  suppose  so. 

3337.  Is  it  the  same  in  principle  ? — Yes ; the  same  precisely  in 
principle,  of  course. 
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28  Sept.  1868.  3.3  3 8.  (y/n;  Jiev.  Dr.  Ilaugliton.)  Dr.  Todd,  you  were  formerly 

pi’esideiit  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy? — Yes. 

3339.  Was  this  document  (See  page  330)  which  you  have 
placed  in  our  hands  drawn  up  with  your  approval? — It  was 
printed  by  me  for  2irivate  circulation.  I did  not  draw  it  up  as 
president  of  the  Academy,  or  in  any  official  capacity.  I sent  it 
to  some  of  my  friends,  being  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the 
neces,sity  of  some  change  being  made  in  the  present  state  of  the 
museum  of  the  Academy. 

3340.  The  p>rinciple  of  this  document,  which  has  been  already, 
at  your  request  laid  before  the  Commission,  seems  to  be  that  the 
time  has  come  when  a national  museum  of  antiquities  should  be 
establi.shed  in  Dublin  ? — Yes  ; and  under  some  better  and  more 
scientific  management  than  the  museum  of  the  Academy. 

3341.  You  regard  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
as,  of  course,  tlie  chief  national  archmological  collection  that  at 
present  exists? — Yes.  certainly  the  chief;  the  only  collection 
deserving  the  name  of  national. 

3342.  Other  bodies,  such  as  Trinity  College  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  as  well  as  private  persons,  also  ^lossess  valuable 
articles,  which,  as  I understand  from  this  document,  you  would 
like  to  see  deposited  in  one  great  national  museum  ? — It  adds 
considerably  to  the  value  of  such  a collection,  that  as  many 
articles  as  possible  should  be  kept  together  and  properly  classified 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

3343.  Deposited  in  fact;  the  owners  retaining  the  property 
in  them  ? — Deposited,  whenever  they  cannot  be  purchased. 

3344.  You  have  expressed  in  this  document  the  opinion  that 
neither  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  nor  the  Com- 
mittee of  Antiquities  are  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  office  of 
taking  care  of  such  a national  collection  ? — The  present  collection 
has  become  too  large  for  them.  You  know  that  the  possession 
of  a museum  was  not  any  part  of  the  original  intention  of  the 
founders  of  the  Academy.  The  superintendence  of  such  a museum 
was  no  part  of  tlie  original  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Antiqui- 
ties no  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the  charter  of  tlie  Academy ; 
nor  is  there  anything  to  render  it  imperative  upon  the  Academy 
to  elect  on  the  Committee  of  Antiquities  persons  competent  to 
manage  a museum. 

3345.  Do  y^ou  concur  that  the  proper  function  of  the  members 
of  the  council  is  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  papers  laid  before 
them  for  publication,  and  to  attend  to  business  of  that  descrijition  ? 
— Yes,  certainly,  their  statutable  function. 

3346.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  by  some  skilled  witnesses 
that  the  Academy  has  outgrown  its  present  premises,  and  that  the 
collection  of  antiquities  has  become  so  large  that  it  requires 
increased  space.  Is  that  your  opinion  ?— That  is  undoubtedly 
the  case. 
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3347.  You  are  aware  that  the  present  position  of  the  Academy,  ToMfv.D. 

hemmed  in  by  public  property  on  all  sides  which  cannot  be  pur-  

chased,  prevents  the  increase  of  its  premises  in  its  present  loca-  28  Sept.  I86s. 
lity  ?_  Certainly  it  does. 

3348.  In  case  a larger  site  could  be  obtained  for  the  Academy, 
and  its  collection  expanded,  as  you  propose,  into  a national  col- 
lection would  there  be  any  objection  in  your  opinion  to  the 
removal  of  the  Academy  and  its  collection  to  such  better  position  ? 

_I  think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  Academy  ; much 
better  than  the  present  state  of  things.^  . , 4. 

3349.  If  the  Academy  retained  in  its  hands  the  appointment 

of  a curator  of  such  a national  collection,  the  Government  to  pay 
his  salary,  &c.,  and  of  course  to  have  the  power  of  dismissing  him 
for  neglect  of  duties  or  disobedience,  would  you  consider  that  a 
desirable  arrangement  for  the  interests  of  the  Academy  and  the 
public?— I think  it  would  be.  I would  like  the  Government  to 
have  the  appointment  altogether,  or  at  least  to  appoint  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Academy.  ^ j.i 

3350.  Then  you  would  not  consider  it  necessa,ry  that  the 
Academy  should  have  the  appointment  of  curator  in  their  own 
Panels  ? — It  may  or  may  not  be  de.sirable,  but  I cannot  think  it 


necessary.  , , , i i 

3351  You  would  prefer  that  the  Government  .should  appoint 
and  dismiss  such  a curator?— I would  prefer  that  arrangement ; 
because  I think  it  would  place  the  curator  or  director  in  a better 
social  position,  and  obviate  the  evil  of  canvassing  such  a body  as 
the  Academy  in  cases  of  vacancy.  . 

3352.  You  think  it  should  be  an  essential  condition,  with 
respect  to  such  a national  collection,  that  it  should  remain  in 
proximity  to  the  Academy,  or  in  connexion  with  it  in  some 
way  ?~Considering  how  much  of  the  collection  has  been  purchased 
with  the  private  money  of  members  of  the  Academy  I canno 
think  that  it  would  be  very  fair  of  the  Government  to  take 
entire  possession  of  it ; unless  indeed  it  were  purchased  by  the 

nation  at  a fair  valuation.  , . t i 1 1 

3353.  Then  your  proposal  would  be  that  the  Academy  should 
place  its  collection  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Museum  ; but 
all  other  persons  who  have  valuable  objects  should  be  mvitea 
either  to  give  or  to  deposit  these  objects  with  the  same  museum, 
and  that  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  curator  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  who  would  pay  his  salary  ? 

I think  so ; that  was  my  original  idea. 

3354.  You  are  aware  that  the  salaries  at  present  received  by 
the  librarian  of  the  Academy  and  other  officers  are  honorary 


salaries  ? — Merely  so.  _ i • • 

3355.  And  therefore  that  the  receiving  of  these  salaries  is  con- 
sidered not  to  disqualify  them  from  a seat  in  the  council  es  , 
they  are  by  the  charter  necessarily  elected  from  the  council. 

3356.  In  case  the  curator  of  this  national  museum  were  paid 
a large  or  suitable  salary,  and  required,  to  devote  his  time  o e 
care  of  the  museum,  would  you  consider  it  desirable  tha  e 
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should  have  a seat  on  the  council  of  the  Academy,  or  would  you 
consider  that  he  should  be  ineligible  for  such  a seat  by  being-  a 
paid  ofdcer  ? — T would  be  disposed  to  recommend  that  he  be 
not  a member  of  the  council. 

3357.  But  you  would  consider  that  the  payment  of  a salary, 
which  would  make  the  director  a paid  officer  of  the  Academy, 
should  disqualify  him  from  a seat  on  the  council  think  so. 
At  the  same  time  he  juight  be  called  in,  and  be  present  at  any 
meeting  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  consult  him. 

3358.  Would  the  same  principle  apply  to  the  librarian  if  his 
position  were  altered  ? — Certainly,  if  his  position  were  made  the 
same  as  that  of  the  director  of  the  museum. 

8359.  {TheVery Rev.  Dr.  Russell)  According  to  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  the  rules  with  respect 
to  the  director  of  that  institution  are  that  he  shall  by  a resolution 
be  appointed  director  by  the  board  ; that  he  shall  have  a seat  and 
a voice,  but  no  vote,  at  every  meeting  of  the  board,  unless  at  any 
time  the  board  shall  request  him  to  withdraw  from  any  particular 
meeting  ; and  provided  always  that  no  governor  or  guardian, 
while  he  continues  such,  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  director. 
Would  you  consider  that  that  rule  might  be  applied,  mutatis . 
mutandis,  to  the  contemplated  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  ? — I don’t  exactly  understand  what  is  the 
meaning  of  having  a seat  and  a voice,  but  no  vote.  I think  it 
would  be  better  to  caU  him  in  when  he  was  wanted,  than  to 
turn  him  out  when  his  presence  was  not  required. 

3360.  He  is  admitted  to  the  meetings,  sits  at  their  meetings 
with  the  board,  and  gives  information  and  advice  and  sugges- 
tions when  asked  j but  he  has  no  vote  ? — A seat  and  a voice,  as  I 
understand  the  words,  would  be  a vote. 

3361.  There  is  a distinction  between  a voice  and  a vote.  A 
voice  means  that  he  may  get  up  and  make  a speech  ? — I think 
the  arrangement  you  describe  would  place  the  director  in  an 
anomalous  position,  inconsistent  with  his  reasonable  indepen- 
dence. He  might  be  called  upon  to  withdraw  in  the  middle  of 
his  speech. 

3362.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  You  would  consider  that  the 
position  of  such  an  officer,  with  a seat  and  a voice  but  no  vote, 
would  occasion  difficulties  ? — I am  sure  many  inconveniences 
would  arise  from  it. 

3363.  As  having  been  j)i‘esident  of  the  Academy  you  are,  of 
course,  aware  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  scientific 
branches  of  the  Academy  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  science  ? 
—Yes. 

3364.  They  have  not  had  sufficient  funds  at  their  disposal,  I 
believe,  from  time  to  time,  for  publishing  all  the  valuable  papers 
that  have  been  laid  before  them? — No,  because  some  of  these 
papers  are  very  expensive,  requiring  plates,  algebraical  formula, 
diagrams,  and  other  things  of  that  kind  ; but  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  papers  in  the  antiquarian  department. 
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3365,  Any  apparent  difference  of  feeling  that  there  was  in  the  Ee^ 
Academy  between  the  scientific  and  antiquarian  branches  might  j_'  » 
be  explained  by  a deficiency  of  funds  ? — I don’t  know.  I think  28  Sept  1868. 

not  altogether.  " 

3366  Mio-ht  it  partially  be  explained  by  a deficiency  ot  funds 
with  regaixUo  publishing  ?— Partly  perhaps,  but  not  altogether 
I think  the  funds  of  the  Academy  have  been_  with  the  greatest 

Dossible  fairness  divided  between  the  two  sections.  • 

" 3367  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  increased  funds  for  publi- 
cation  were  granted  to  the  Academy,  it  would  Fom°te  the 
sending  in  of  valuable  papers?—!  have  no  doubt  « ^ 

believe  that  several  papers  have  been  withheld,  and  sent  else 
where,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  publish  them. 

3368  You  are  aware,  of  course,  Dr.  Todd,  that  with  the  im- 
proved communication  between  this  country  and  England  that 
has  taken  place  in  recent  times,  there  is  a stronger  inducement  to 
send  scientific  papers  of  value  to  London  societies  than  there  was 

formerly  ? — Certainly.  ^ . . . , „ 

3369.  Does  this,  in  your  opinion,  operate  injuriously  on  the 
Academy  in  depriving  it  of  valuable  pa,pers  ?--I  think  it  does. 

3370  And,  therefore,  increased  funds  would  not  remove  that 
hindrance?— No,  not  altogether;  nor  would  it  remove  another 
cause  of  complaint,  namely,  that  nobody  gets  any  credit  for 
what  is  done  in  Ireland  or  published  in  Ireland,  and  therefore 
authors  are  anxious  to  send  things  to  England  if  they  can. 

3371.  You  are  aware  that  Bishop  Brinkley  Hamilton, 

M'Cullagh,  and  others,  published  almost  exclusively  with  the 
Eoy.al  Irish  Academy  ? — They  did. 

3372.  Do  you  think  that  that  state  of  things  will  continue 

with  distinguished  Irishmen,  with  the  present  facilities  for  sending 
their  papers  to  London  ? — I am  afraid  not.  . 

3373.  It  was  stated  to  the  Commission  that  the  delay  ui  pub- 

lishing,' arising  from  want  of  funds,  had  occasioned  injurious 
effects ? — I believe  that  to  be  the  case.  - 

3374  In  case  the  addition  of  a grant  for  the  purposes  of  the 
museum  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  were  made,  would  not  it 
release  funds  of  the  Academy  wliioh  might  be  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  publication  ?— That  would  depend  very  much 
on  the  conditions  as  well  as  upon  the  amount  of  such  a grant ; 
but  of  course  the  sum  now  spent  on  the  museum  would  be 


3375.  I mean  that  if  the  cost  of  the  library  and  museum  were 
taken  off  the  Academy’s  shoulders,  would  there^  be  reason  to 
believe  that  a larger  proportion  of  funds  being  available  from  the 
Academy’s  resources  for  the  publication  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
antiquarian  papers,  a greater  impulse  would  be  given  to  that 
branch  of  the  Academy’s  functions  ?— At  present,  and  for  some 
time  past,  the  expenses  of  the  Academy’s  museum  and  library 
have  been  very  slight,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  affoid 
anything  for  the  purchase  of  antic^uities,  except  what  we  received 
either  from  private  donations  or  from  the  liberality  of  Govern- 
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^■^0  0 Treasm-e  Trove  Act  has  added  something  to 

Tod^.D.  the  museum  We  have  very  often  raised  subscriptions  to  purchase 
28  Sept.  1868,  ^ remarkable  antiquity,  and  in  sucli  cases  we  have  applied  to 

the  Government  to  pay  half,  or  some  considerable  proportion  of 

the  amount  required.  There  would,  ot  course,  be  somethin^ 
capable  of  being  expended  in  publication  in  the  case  supposed  ; 
but  It  It  did  not  exceed  the  sums  now  available  for  the  library 

taking  into  account. 

dd7b.  then  only  a very  limited  sum  at  present  is  spent  on  the 
library  and  museum? — The  amount  from  the  funds  of  the 
Academy  is  very  small. 

3377.  Therefore  it  follows  that  in  order  to  develope  and 
stimulate  the  operations  of  the  publishing  department  of  the 
Academy  some  addition  to  its  funds  should  come  from  some 
source  ? — I think  so. 

3378  {The  Very  Rev  Dr.  Russell.)  You  would  desire  still,  aloim- 
With  the  property  of  the  antiquities  in  the  museum,  to  retaiS 

tLmn  ?-I  "ouir  ' 

3379.  And  with  a view  to  that  would  you  consider  it  desirable 
that  rooms  and  accommodation  should  be  provided,  in  connexion 
with  the  museum,  in  whatever  building  the  museum  of  the 
be  transferred  to?-lt  would  be  better,  no 
tW  r’h!  of  the  museum  is  to  be  retained, 

mises  bee  Academy’s  pre^ 

mises,  because  when  strangers  are  invited  to  a meeting  of  the 

yadeniy  they  .see  the  museum  ; but  if  the  meetings  were  held  in 
a different  building  visitors  and  strangers  attending  the  meetino-s 

it  has  been""^  1 f ® I 

It  has  been  a grea,t  ,yvantage  that  the  meeting-room  of  the 

i“Ss;biI  ^ it 

whfb +1  Tbree  sites  have  been  suggested  on 

the  t mstitutmns  might  be  brought  together.  One 

is  the  centre  of  Stephens  Green;  the  second  is  the  ground  now 
Sv  ex^t  building;  and  the  thircUs  the  site 

tL  E^vaf  S’  “I  ’’T®'®  *®  i"  connexion  with 

von  thin  ° ^ m premises.  Which  of  these  three  do 

^u  think  would  be  most  convenient  for  general  purposes  ?- 
Wei  , I think  perhaps  the  Dublin  Society,  I have  not  thought 

SS”  £.  f ™ £‘i..  J " 

the  opinion  that  a museuil  ought  to  be  In  the 
large  town,  and  not  in  a crowded  thoiou.hfc  Tf 
adopted,  the  Exhibition  building  wouM  tee^'to  off  t 

favouraMe  site.  St.  Stephen’s  Sreen  I wouTd  leStdly  reTct 
It  would  be  necessary  to  erect  there  a building  with  f2-  AmS 
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wliich  would  be  expensive,  and  very  difficult  to  make  arcln- 

tecturally  effective.  , , 

3381.  What  relations,  Dr.  Todd,  would  you  propose  to  establish  28  Sept.  1868. 
between  the  curator  of  the  national  museum  of  antiquities 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  the  council  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  ; would  there  be  any  connexion  between  them?— There 

should,  I think.  . , , ^ . 

33Sk  Describe  to  the  Commis,sion  the  nature  ol  the  connexion 
that  should  exist  between  this  officer  of  the  council  and  com- 
mittee of  antiquities  of  the  Academy.— That  is  a very  serious 
question.  Some  power  of  censure  for  neglect  of  duty  .should  be 
given  to  the  council  if  the  museum  is  placed  under  the  supeiin- 
tendence  of  the  Academy.  For  any  very^  serious  offence  or 
defalcation,  a power  of  suspension  or  dismissal,  subject  to^  an 
appeal  to  the  Government,  should  be  given  ; but  I am  afraid  I 
have  not  sufficiently  considered  this  subject  to  enable  me  to 
express  a decided  opinion  as  to  all  details.  The  difficulty  is  to 
o-ive  an  effective  control  to  the  council  without  destroying  the 
position  of  the  director  as  a Government  officer  of  rank. 

3383  “What  power  of  interference  would  you  give  to  the 
council  of  the  Academy  with  regard  to  the  museum  arrangements. 

The  bulk  of  the  museum  would  for  a long  time  to  come  be  the 
articles  furnished  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; and  the  council 
of  the  Academy  would  feel  a right  to  interfere  to  a certain  extent 
in  the  internal  arrangements  made  in  the  museum.  How  would 
you  pronose  to  establish  and  limit  their  power  of  interference?— 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  council  and  the  committee  of  antiquities 
are  not  competent  to  arrange  or  digest  the  articles  of  such  a 
museum.  They  are  not  necessarily  chosen  from  a body  of  persons 
who  are  acquainted  with  antiquities  or  with  the  nature  of  such 
a museum.  Therefore  I would  recommend  that  a very  com- 
petent person  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  who 
would  be  capable  of  understanding  everything  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  who  would  be,  except  in  case  of  misconduct,  independent 
of  external,  which  might  possibly  be  ignorant,  control. 

3381.  Then,  in  fact,  you  would  leave  the  details  of  the  relations 
between  the  curator  of  the  museum  and  the  Academy  to  be  settled 
by  the  Government  ?— By  negotiation,  on  the  part  of  the  council 
of  the  Academy,  with  the  Government  when  the  matter  should 

come  to  be  arranged.  ^ m rs  n 

3385.  Do  you  think  the  governing  body  of  Trinity  College  are 
likely  to  co-operate  in  such  a proposal  as  this  ?— I cannot,  of 
course,  pledge  the  College  ; but  from  their  usual^  wish  to  support 
every  measure  tending  to  the  benefit  of  learning,  I would  say 
that  the  governing  body  of  Trinity  College  will  give  to  such  a 
proposal  every  co-operation  in  their  power. 

3386.  It  has  also  been  proposed  by  some  persons  to  found  an 
ethnological  collection  of  a national  kind  in  Dublin?  It  would 
be  very  important. 

3387.  Are  you  aware  that  Trinity  College  possesses  a very 
valuable,  though  small,  collection  of  such  articles  ? Yes. 
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■S  D D authorities  of  Trinity  College  would  be 

ToM_^.D.  equally  wilhng  m all  probability,  to  assist  in  founding  an  ett 
•58  Sept.  1868.  nologieal  eollection  as  they  would  an  archteological  national 
collection  ?—!  think  so;  unless  there  should  be  any  difficulties 
connected  with  particular  bequests.  ^ mcujties 

3389  Might  not  these  difficulties  (they  exist,  of  course  with 

3390.  The  corporation  of  Trinity  College  might  denosit  their 
property  with  another  body,  reserving  their  righte  ?— Most 
likely  ; but  what  I meant  to  say  is,  that  unless  some  legal  diffi- 
culty be  in  the  way,  the  College,  in  my  opinion,  would  williuo-Iy 

by  wa^ 

3391.  Have  not  the  board  already  shown  what  their  wishes 
are  presenting  some  valuable  donations  of  oasts  of  natural 

T*®  of  fishes,  &c.,  to  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  ?— Yes 

3392.  Are  you  of  opnion  that  a teaching  body  like  Trinity 

objects  quite  distinct  from  collections  of  I 
national  character? — Certainly. 

for^n^'  restricted  to  what  is  necessary 

ISnk  sa"^  teaching  ?_As  far  as  I understand  the  question  I 

3394.  And  that  all  valuable  objects  of  natural  history,  archai- 

tion.  I think  so  ; but  this  principle  should  not  be  carried  so 

obie“so°fnatmatr^^“”‘'^1  ™eh  collections  of 

wou??h  ^ ^ History,  zoology,  ethnology,  archjeology,  &c.,as 

ould  he  necessary  in  teaching  those  sciences  respectiv^. 

Sit  William  Robert  Wilde,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  examined 

Iri|taSy'?!?Yer™-^  " vice-president  of  the  Royal 

3396.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  ?— I have  just  learned 
that  a certain  document  has  been  laid  before  this  Commission 
puiporting^tobea  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a national 

“the  wt  ^ -Py  it  --e  into  my^^ands 

beer,  • “ V ^ fwo  Or  three  days,  and  understanding  that  it  has 
been  signed  and  given  in  evidence  I thought  it  right  to  lay  the 
following  statement  before  you.  ^ ^ 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  Sept.  28,  1868. 

- 1 the  proposal  “that  a National  Museum  of  Irish 

“ itide?  tlir  mnt^l  Monuments  be  established  in  Dublin, 

,<  P™  ™®  control  of  the  Government,  and  supported  bv  a 
public  grant  which  I understand  has  been  suffinitted  in  wi- 
dence  to  your  Commission,  I beg  to  lay  before  you  ttm  folloXg 

" '•*  •” 

1.  The  Koyal  Irish  Academy  was  chartered  for  the  study  of 
antiquities  well  as  for  science  and  polite  literature.  A museum, 


Sir  W.  R. 
Wilde,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.I. 
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if  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  former,  is  at  least  its  natural 

consequence  As  such,  it  has  been  created  by  the  Academy  jp,B.C.S.I. 
chiefly  during  the  past  30  years  ; but  there  is  abundant  evidence  — 
to  show  that  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Academy  a 28  Sept.  1868. 
mirseum  was  contem] dated,  and  in  part  actually  commenced. 

If  severed  from  the  library,  and  the  Academy  building,  the 
museum  might  be  equally  accessible  to  the  public;  but  such 
severance  would,  I think,  be  detrimental  to  the  Academy,  by 
which  chartered  body  it  has  been  founded.  . . 

2.  Deposits  of  antiquities  have  frequently  been  placed  m the 
Academy’s  museum,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  president  or  a vice- 
president.  At  present  we  hold  many  such  articles  in  the  col- 
lection, especially  the  Shrine  of  the  Cathach  or  “Book  of  Battles 
of  the  O’Donnells,  and  the  choice  collection  belonging  to  the  Koyal 


Dublin  Society.  ^ 

3.  All  purchases  of  antiquities  for  the  museum  oi  the 

Academy  are  absolutely  paid  out  of  “ parliamentary  grants, 
viz.,  by  lOOJ.  a year  treasure  trove  fund  procured  for,  it  by 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malaliide,  and  SOI.  a year  voted  by  the  Academy 
out  of  its  general  parliamentary  grant ; and  now  a portion  oi  the 
2001.  a year  lately  granted  by  the  Government  for  a clerk  and 
“ other  museum  purposes.”  . 

4.  There  is  a curator  for  the  museum,  as  stated  in  my  evi- 
dence. Some  years  ago  I proposed  to  have  a Director  appointed, 
and  the  establishment  of  that  office  was  recommended  to  the 
council  by  the  committee  of  antiquities,  but  was  never  acted  on. 

The  writer  of  the  “ Proposal,”  (Dr.  Todd,)  in  recommending 
“ a sufficient  number  of  assistants  or  clerks  to  catalogue  the 
“ museum,”  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  up  to  the  stated 
meeting  in  March  last,  every  article  in  the  museum,  now  num- 
bering about  12,000,  had  been  (with  the  exception  of  some  coins) 
catalogued;  and,  if  the  museum  was  removed  to-morrow,  there 
would  not  be  30  articles  to  number  or  register.^  Neither  does 
Dr.  Todd  appear  to  know  that  three  parts  of  a printed  catalogue 
of  742  pages,  containing  an  account  of  7,809  articles,  and  illus- 
trated with  842  wood  engravings,  have  been  already  published  ; 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  a large  collection  of 
additional  engravings  have  been  made  for  a continuation  of  that 
work.*  Two  large  folio  volumes  of  registration,  containing  care- 
fully drawn-up  lists  of  all  the  articles  received  into  the  museum 
since  the  publication  of  the  three  portions  of  the  catalogue,  have 
also  been  prepared,  and  are  now  available  to  the  public. 

The  Petrie  collection  about  to  be  deposited  in  the  Academy 
has,  I understand,  been  catalogued  for  those  who  disposed  of  it 
to  the  Government.  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  employ 
a .staff  of  officers  and  assistants  to  catalogue  the  museum  of  the 


Koyal  Irish  Academy. 


* “ This  catalogue,”  says  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  “ Scientific  Institutions  in  Dublin,”  in  1864,  “ has  not  only  made  knovn  to 
" the  world  the  riches  of  the  Museum,  but  it  has  stimulated  attention  to  Irish 


“ Archjeology.”  See  ,p.  xxi. 
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wL.’a/z),  “ the  academy’s  house  is  at  present  the  propertv 

wZZy  S“ 

surl'Zlf*'^  tPe  small  museums  of  Kilkenny 

c d Belfast  and  the  collection  of  Irish  antiquities  in  the  o-eneral 

oZ'ZZna/’™'*^  Z’ ^ ’“P®  *°  ®®®  deposited  in 
our  national  museum),  I am  not  aware  of  any  collection  of  note 

“nTlif  AcT  to  the  present  arrangement 

arcWrW  any  very  great  interest  to  Irisli 

aiehmology  would  be  lost,  provided  the  owners  did  not  make 
®“®^^tant  demands;  or  that  public  collections  in  other  parts  of 
tb!  f Kingdom,  better  supplied  with  parliamentary  orants 
than  the  Academy,  do  not  outbid  us  in  tlie  iZrket.  ^ “ 

sufiicient  means  and  powers  were  intrusted  to  a director  or 

woSZbrrmno^Z 

I commenced  an  illustrative  and  cora- 

iZtte  -Zat^M  especially  of  articles 

='®®*  ^yence  museum,  and  from  those  found  in  the  Swiss 

funZr^^"'  ^ ’"^’'en  increased  space  and  additional 

withoutiZovingthe  museum' 

respect  to  the  intermediate  statement  between  the 
ecommendations  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  “ proposal  ” 
tte  water  toly  says  that  “ to  arrange  and  classify  sucZ  collec 

" tl™  f”'  of  orotellogiool  soie,,,, 

TT  *i  ^ on  ■ulCttCTICtl,  And  spoon dTriKr  on 

Sd  irt\r“"‘f  Acadry^'ZdZr 

+i,°  a ’ ^ "’as  good  enoucfh  to  write  to 

P®'’’*  P"'^P®Ped  catalogue  in  the  latter  year  says 

onveZnoZ^^ff“q^^^^^^^^  -1-1®  was  deZed  S 

but  a Perfrct  however,  insure. safe  keeping; 

whh  min!  numbering  yd  registration,  published  in  connLiln 
th  mine  or  yy  other  classification,  will  achieve  security. 

£SlS?s=  V-  ~ 

“ lZ‘Zr”*“wZr«'  “-t'"  l’"^ZholZtime‘ \o 

able  to  yrant  tZ  e 1^“'*  Government  may  be 

ys  wntei  might  be  perhaps  more  fitly  connected  with  the 
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maseum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ” its  establishment  is  a 

matter  of  grave  consideration  because  it  involves  the  separation  pjt’c.s.I. 

of  the  Academy’s,  or  any  national  collection  into  two  parts.  

The  laro-er  article.s,  equally  important,  and  illustrative  of  Irish  28  Sept.  1868 
history  mid  ethnology,  and  which  are  now  chiefly  deposited  in 
the  crypt  of  the  Academ}',  should  be  removed  to  a society  that 
has  already  deposited  its  Irish  collection  in  the  Academy ! I am 
quite  certain  that  this  would  be  a move  in  the  wrong  direction. 

1.  I shordd  object  and  so  would  a large  portion  of  the 
community  to  the  removal  to  this  or  any  other  museum  of  stone 
monuments,  “ such  as  the  inscribed  tomb-stones  in  Clonmacknoise 
and  other  graveyards  ” even  with  the  consent  of  “ the  land- 
owner  and  other  authorities,”  or  “ under  the  sanction  of  an  Act 
of  Parliaioent.’' 

2 and  3.  I see  no  objection  to  illustrative  models  of  standing 
anticjuities  in  Ireland  and  the  British  Isles,  if  space  and  means 
were  provided,  but  I beg  to  assure  the  committee  that  such  subjects 
have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  'the  committee  of  antiquities, 
and  that  there  are  models  both  of  military,  sepulchral,  and 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  in  the  present  museum, 

4.  Finally,  one  of  the  objects  according  to  the  writer  of  the 
“ Proposal,”  in  appointing  a curator  or  director,  is  with  a view  to 
obtain  an  interchange  of  “fac-similes  of  Celtic  objects  found 
elsewhere;  as  in  Asia,  in  India,  and  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the 
Polynesian  Islands  and  among  the  native  tribes  of  America.” 

Without  discussing  the  various  questions  mooted  in  the  foregoing 
passage,  I have  only  to  remark  in  conclusion  that  I believe  aU 
such  “necessary  interchanges  can  be  as  W'ell  made  by  proper 
officers  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  as  by 
any  other  body  either  at  present  existing  or  likely  to  be  created 
in  this  country. 

I have,  &c. 

W.  K Wilde,  Y.  P. 

The  witness  also  gave  in  writing  the  following  : — 

I have  been  a member  of  the  Academy  for  nearly  30  years, 
during  a large  portion  of  which  time  I was  on  the  council  and 
filled  offices.  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Aca- 
demy, but  have  chiefly  turned  my  attention  to  its  antiquarian  and 
archeological  departments.  I have  largely  assisted  in  the_ collec- 
tion of  the  museum  since  1839,  and  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  1856  I undertook  to  arrange  a catalogue  for  the  museum, 
in  order  to  render  it  available  for  scientific  and  populai  purposes 
during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1857- 

I completed  the  arrangement  of  the  museum  gratuitously,  and 
catalogued  all  the  articles  of  stone,  earthenware,  and  vegetable 
materials  then  in  the  museum,  the  Academy  paying  the  expenses 
of  registration,  illustrating,  and  printing,  and  also  that  of  the 
assistants  employed  in  arranging,  &c. 

Within  the  two  following  years  I had  all  the  articles  of  animal 
materials  and  the  bronze  and  iron  arranged,  registered,  and 
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wilde^k  i,  The  expense  of  the  puhlication  of  the  second  part  of 

’ making  lyith  the  former  (342  pages,  was  defrayed 

28Sept.i8G8.  by  the  Academy,  a small  Government  grant,  and  a subscription 
fiom  the  members.  Tlie  sale  of  these  two  parts  of  the  eatalovue 
produced  a large  income  to  the  Academy,  from  the  proceeds  of 
wliicli  all  the  articles  of  gold  were  arranged  and  registered,  and 
a third  part  of  the  catalogue  was  produced  in  1862,  maidncr 
altogether  742  pages  and  626  illustrations  of  tliat  work.  From 
the  proceeds  of  the  work  (wliich  are  still  progressing),  a laroe 
collection  of  illustrations  have  been  engraved  for  the  silver  and 
iron  departments,  and  there  is  also  a sum  of  money  to  that 
amount  in  the  treasurer's  hands. 

Except  the  wall  httings,  arranged  -according  to  the  original 
plan,  and  which  were  completed  in  1857,  not  one  sin<ile  case  lias 
ever  been  provided  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  museum 
inasmuch  as  " new  fitments  ” had  not  been  allowed;  and  hundreds 
ot  articles  of  great  value  have  for  years  been  undisplayed  for 
want  of  proper  cases.  ^ ^ 

To^  remedy  these  defects,  and  to  give  space  to  this  rapidly 
growing  museum,  I proposed,  several  years  ago,  to  open  the  useless 
drawing-room  floor  into  the  old  museum,  and  to  fit  it  up  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  I explained  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  the  day  of  their  visit  to  the  Aoademv 
I gave  evidence  to  that  effect  before  Mr.  Gregory’s  Parliamentary 
Cominittee  on  Scientific  Institutions,  in  1864,  see  p.  298.  The 
council  adopted  my  view  and  recommended  it  in  their  report  for 
tne  year  1866.  ^ 

In  the  early  part  of  1867  the  president,  Lord  Talbot,  applied 
to  the  Treasury  for  a special  grant  to  carry  out  these  views 
respecting  the  drawing-room  floor  museum. 

In  the  June  of  that  year  the  Council  met  specially,  when  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton  to  Lord  Talbot  in  which 
It  was  stated  that  a grant  of  250/.  had  been  given  by  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  up  the  drawing-room 
floor  as  a museum,  &c.  About  the  same  time  drawings  and 
plans  made  by  the  architect  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  consul- 
tation with  me  as  a member  of  the  committee  of  antiquities 
(and  which  plans  were  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of 
being  carried  out  for  the  250/.)  were  signed  by  the  president 
and  returned  to  the  Board  of  Works.  When  arranging  these 
plans  with  the  architect,  the  librarian,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  of  antiquities  it  was  agreed  to  utilise  all  the  glass  doors 
and  woodwork  of  the  lower  compartment  of  tlie  old  museum  in 
the  formation  of  the  new.  There  were  also  two  very  fine  marble 
chimney  pieces  in  the  drawing-room,  which  the  architect  pro- 
posed to  have  disposed  of,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  new 

eyfy  right  to  expect  that  at  least 
300/  worth  of  work  and  materials  would  have  been  expended  on 
the  drawing-room  floor  The  council  appointed  the  committee 
ot  antiquities  to  see  that  the  works  were  properly  carried  out. 
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and  that  committee  delegated  whatever  power  it  may  have  had 
originally,  or  got  under  that  resolution,  to  me. 

At  tlii-s  time  the  valuable  collection  of  books  presented  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Halliday  was  stowed  away  upon  temporary  shelves  in  the 
drawing  room  and  the  old  council  room,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  rem(Tve  it  in  order  to  admit  the  workmen  to  the  new  museum. 

To  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  the  Halliday  collection,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  the  glass  doors  and  frames  of  the  lower 
compartment  of  the  museum  to  be  brought  to  the  drawing-room 
floor ; and  in  the  expectation  that  the  whole  of  the  work  would 
then  be  completed  by  the  Board  of  Works,— all  the  articles  of 
bronze  and  iron  in  the  upright  wall  cases  in  that  part  of  the 
museum  were  removed  to  the  old  council  room,  and  proper  locks 
were  procured  for  the  doors  of  the  same. 

For  some  weeks  the  architect  and  I got  on  very  well,  and  I 
occasionally  wrote  out  suggestions  for  him  in  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Among  the  rest  I advised  that  iron  doors  should  be 
provided  for  the  three  doorways  proceeding  from  the  drawing- 
room before  any  permanent  arrangement  of  the  museum  was 
made.  It  has  not  yet  been  done. 

In  order  to  heat  the  museum  occasionally,  I proposed  to  run  a 
pair  of  hot- water  pipes,  (flow  and  return,)  around  the  bottom  of 
the  cases  on  the  north  and  east  sides  so  far  as  the  council  room 
door,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  old 
museum.  This  plan  would,  I understand,  cost  between  20i.  and 
30Z.  if  so  supplied  by  the  regular  fitter  of  that  department  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  Instead  thereof,  a contract  was  made  with 
another  house  for  putting  up  an  expensive  (and  in  my  opinion 
most  unnecessary)  heating  apparatus,  by  means  of  tubular  bat- 
teries in  each  of  the  six  windows  in  the  drawing-room.  This 
work  cost,  I understand,  between  802.  and  902.;.  but  it  may  have 
been  considered  useful  in  improving  the  defective  general  heating 
apparatus  in  the  Academy,  which  was  so  bad  as  to  render  our 
premises  uninsurable  last  year,  and  was  remarked  upon  in 
Parliament. 

During  the  absence  of  the  architect,  the  contractor  lor  the 
heating  apparatus  procured  admission  into  the  old  council  room 
where  all  the  antiquities  before  alluded  to  were  carefully  stored, 
and  his  workmen  taking  many  of  them  from  their  places  threw 
over  them  a quantity  of  dirt  and  rubbish  from  the  walls  that  had 
to  be  altered  when  setting  up  the  heating  batteries  in  the  window 
spaces  of  that  room.  Upon  expostulating  with  the  architect 
about  the  matter,  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  never  ordered 
that  room  to  be  heated, 

I summoned  the  committee  of  antiquities  without  delay,  but 
neither  it  nor  I could  interfere  more  than  by  offering  an  expression 
of  opinion. 

A new  basement  glass  ease  was  made  round  the  lower  portion 
of  the  north  and  east  walls,  and  on  it  our  own  glass  cases  were  put 
up,  but  have  never  been  completely  finished,  or  even  supplied 
with  our  own  locks  or  fastenings. 


Sir  W.  B. 
Wilde,  M.D., 
F.B.C.S.I. 

28  Sept  1868. 
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Sir  W.  2i. 
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A doorway  -was  broken  out  iijion  the  gallery  of  the  old 
museum.  Another  doorway  opening  on  the  lobby  was  built 
up.  borne  ca-smgs  were  removed  from  around  tlie  windows  and 
some  most  uimeoessary  painting  and  distempering  was  done, 
when,  in  November  last,  all  the  work  suddenly  ceased,  and  we 
were  informed  by  the  Board  of  Works  that  all  the  250h  had 
been  expended.  The  committee  of  antiquities  at  first,  and 
atterwa,rds  the  council,  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  ask  for  a 
detailed  list  of  the  expenditure  of  oiir  2-50Z.,  but  it  was  refused,  and 
since  tlien  the  intended  museum  remains  in  its  present  condition 
« e also  applied  to  the  Treasury,  but  have  not  as  yet  received 
an  answer. 

The  committee  of  antiquities  procured  an  estimate  from  a 
skilled  person,  and  his  opinion  was  that  about  90Z.  only  had  been 
expended  on  the  new  museum,  indeiiendeiit  of  the  heatino- 
apparatus.  ® 

My  intention  was  to  have  opened  a circular  window  in  the 
wall  ot  the  top  lobby,  and  to  have  cleaned  and  decorated  with 
antiquities  or  models  the  handsome  staircase,  and  placed  the 
Ogham  stones  and  boats,  &c.,  in  the  hall,  and  give  the  public 
tree  access  to  the  museum  that  way,  instead  of  through  the  old 
museum  or  the  Moore  library.  The  old  council  room  off  the 
drawing  room  was  intended  to  hold  articles  of  gold,  ecclesiastical 
shiines  and  other  objects  of  great  value;  but  its  immediate 
occu23ation  was  not  considered  necessary. 

As  it  IS  tte  wish  of  the  trustees  of  the  Petrie  collection  to 
liave  it  kept  sepm-ate,  it  could  easily  be  located  in  a few  of  the 
cases  in  the  gallery  of  the  old  museum,  when  the  stone  and 
earthen  and  wooden  articles  now  therein  have  been  removed  to 
"CiiG  new. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  articles  at  present  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  or  likely  to  come  in  during  the  next  five 
or  SIX  years  at  all  events,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if 
my  plan  is  carried  out  there  will  be  sufficient  space  when  all  the 
standing  case.s  are  completed  in  the  drawing  room  for  the  location 
ot  every  article  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy,  except 
the  large  stones  and  boats  at  present  in  the  crypt.  A compa- 
rativdy  small  sum  of  money  would  effect  this,  and  in  three 
months  the  museum  could  be  opened  to  the  public. 

I speak  advisedly  when  I say  that  this  is  the  most  perfect 
foi-  it  is  acknowledged  that  many 
origin  Scandinavian  collections  are  not  of  native 

The  museum  is  at  present  supported  by  a grant  of  1001  a year 
from  the  Treasury,  under  the  Treasure  Trove  Minute,  and  5 OZ. 
voted  annually  by  the  Awidemy,  and  a special  grant  of  200Z.  a 
the  Treasury  for  a clerk  and  other  museum 
pu  poses  No  portion  of  this  latter  sum  has  been  used,  as  the 
W ® virtually  shut  up  since  July  1867 
is  sk  thuykeeper,  clerk,  and  a.ssistant  librarian,  &c., 

IS  also  the  curator  of  the  museum,  but  he  has  no  special  duties 
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laid  clown  for  him  beyond  the  custody  of  the  articles,  and  here- 
tofore his  various  otiier  occupations  in  the  Academy  did  not 
permit  his  exercising  with  effect  the  functions  or  powers  of  a 
curator. 

The  members  of  the  committee  of  antiquities  are  the  presumed 
guardians  and  managers  of  the  museum,  but  they  are  a rotatory 
body,  and  only  meet  occasionally  during  eight  months  of  the 
year.  Some  years  ago  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  antiquities  to  recommend  the  council  to  appoint  a 
permanent  director  of  the  museum,  but  that  recommendation  was 
never  brought  before  the  Aoademjn 

Tlie  museum  is  tlie  property  of  the  Academy  and  cannot  be 
interfered  with  without  the  consent  of  that  chartered  body. 

That  officer  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  a member  of  council  like 
the  librarian,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  should  act  in  eon- 
nexion  with  the  committee  of  antiquities.  I look  upon  that  officer 
as  indispensable  in  the  present  state  of  the  museum,  as  it  is  not 
possible  for  a committee  to  manage  it  effectively. 

In  addition  to  the  museum  space  already  described,  I may 
mention  that  several  years  ago  a photographing  room  was  fitted 
up  at  a great  expense  at  the  top  of  the  house.  It  has  never  been 
made  use  of  by  the  Academy,  but  it  would  now  be  of  great 
service  as  a workshop  to  the  museum,  in  registering  and  labelling 
articles,  and  making  casts,  as  w'ell  as  photographing,  &e. 

The  present  building  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  not  having 
been  originally  intended  for  a public  institution,  is  in  many  re- 
spects  inconvenient ; and  being  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  a cliuicb, 
on  the  other  by  the  Mayoralty,  and  behind  by  a public  lane,  it 
is  therefore  not  susceptible  of  enlargement. 

Technical  collections  and  general  ethnological  museums,  illus- 
trative of  the  early  works  of  all  foreign  nations  should,  ^ 
opinion,  be  established,  and  there  are  ample  materials  m Dublin 
for  the  formation  of  such,  in  connexion  with  any  science^  and 
art  institute  that  may  be  created ; but  I do  not  think  our  national 
collection  of  antiquities  should  be  mixed  up  with  such  conglome- 


Sir  W.  i?. 
Wilde,  M.D., 
F.R.C.SJ. 

28  Sept.  1868. 


rate  establishments. 

As  regards  my  individual  feeling  in  the  matter,  I may  state 
that  my“fi;rst  desire  is  to  see  this  great  national  collection  of  anti- 
quities properly  housed,  safely  guarded,  scientifically  arranged 
and  displayed  as  a great  Celtic  museum,  under  suitable  officers,  and 
rendered  fully  and  at  all  times  available  to  tlie  public,  should 
the  Academy  deem  it  fit  to  entrust  it  out  of  its  present  keeping. 
At  tlie  same  time  I fear  that  its  removal  will  act  injuriously  on 


the  welfare  of  the  Academy. 

3397.  (Professor  Huxley.)  From  carefully  listening  to  that 
document  I don’t  perceive  that  there  is  any  absolute  contradiction 
between  the  ideas  put  forward  in  your  paper  and  the  first  part 
of  this  document.  I speak  of  what  is  numbered  1,  as  the 
beginning,  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  first  and  second  pages, 
apprehend  that  in  substance  you  agree  with  what  is  there  stated, 
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tliat  you  go  farther  and  make  sundry  omissions  ?— Oil,  not 
F.S.as.L  fiii ; quite  the  contrary. 

M'sSTisgs  you  object  to  the  appointment  of  a competent 

person  to  be  a drrector  or  curator ?-There  is  a cur-ator,  and 
tnereiore  such  is  not  necessary. 

3399.  There  are  suggestions  for  treating  it  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  buildrng  on  a new  foundation.  Tire  proposition  that 
there  should  be  a drrector  and  curator  is  not  interfered  with  by 
the  tact  that  there  rs  one  ? — It  might  be  the  same  person.  As  1 
take  rt  from  reading  that  document,  there  is  a proposal  from  Dr 
lodd  to  remove  from  the  Academy  house,  and  from  the  imme- 
diate care  and  management  of  the  Academy,  our  museum,  and  to 
deposit  rt  with  the  Government  in  the  name  of  the  Academy 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  we  received  a deposit  of  the  Tara 
Brooch,  or  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Columbkille,  or  of  any  article 
Irom  any^person  who  would  be  kind  enough  to  leave  it  with 
us.  Dr.  Todd  also  proposes  to  have  a director  or  curator  of  that 
museum.  If  that  is  permitted  by  the  Academy,  and  if  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Government,  I have  nothing  further  to  say  except 
this  that  this  seems  to  be  a document  written  for  the  puipose 
ot  showing  that  the  Academy,  from  want  of  the  various  things 
now  recommended,  has  not  heretofore  taken  good  care  of  this 
tobrdonr''*'“““*’  I’as  neglected  to  do  what  is  now  proposed 

3400.  Is  it  not  possible  to  read  it  in  a diiferent  way  ; I confess 

it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  read  it  in  that  way  ?-.-That  is  the  way 
in  which  it  will  be  read  by  the  bulk  of  the  Academy.  ^ 

3401.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  merely  a project  for  the 
organization  of  a museum  in  future,  I don’t  know  whether  it 
oe  within  your  knowledge  or  not,  but  Dr,  Todd’s  intention  was 
to  keep  up  the  connexion  between  the  museum  and  the  Academy 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Academy  should  be 
lodged  m the  immedia,te  vicinity  of  its  collection  ? — All  I know 
is  that  this  document  purports  to  be  a series  of  reasons— 1]  re- 
commendations, seven  on  one  subject  and  four  on  another— why 
the  museum  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  created  by  the  Academy 
and,  according  to  my  notion,  pretty  well  preserved  by  the’ 
Academy,  should  be  removed  from  its  care,  possession,  and 
custody,  and  placed  elsewhere  under  a totally  different  govern- 
ment ; and  therefore,  as  a vice-president  of  the  Academy,  and  as  the 
person  who  has  taken  mo.st  pains  in  getting  together  and  ar- 
ranging this  museum,!  come  here  at  your  invitation  on  the  part 
“ o]?  Academy  to  state  our  reasons  against  this  document. 

340l.  In  what  sense  do  you  say  you  come  on  the  part  of  the 
Academy  ?— Well,  I have  been  summoned,  and  therefore  I speak 
my  views  as  a member  of  the  Academy. 

3403.  Do  you  not  think  it  quite  possible  to  read  all  this— at 
least  I did  so  read  it— as  not  conveying  in  any  sense  that  the 
members  of  the  Academy  have  neglected  their  duty,  but  merely 
as  throwing  out  suggestions  for  the  future  ?-But  if  the  Academy 
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has  done  all  which  I have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  has,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  remove  its  museum.  f.b!c.S.L  • 

34)04;.  Might  it  not  be  convenient  to  give  it  larger  means? — , — 

Oh,  I quite  agree  with  you  in  that ; but  that  is  not  the  question.  28  Sept.  1368. 
It  is  proposed  in  this  document  of  Dr.  Todd’s  to  remove  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  to  deposit  it  in  a 
national  museum. 

34)05.  I was  going  to  ask  you,  Where  do  you  find  the  word 
“ remove^’  here.  I don’t  find  the  word  “ remove/'  or  any  propo- 
sition whatever  to  remove  the  Academy  from  its  collection  ? — 

Well,  Mr.  Huxley,  I quite  acknowledge  that  this  document  is 
drawn  up  with  very  great  care  in  its  wording,  but  it  you  allow 
me  I will  just  read  out  what  appears  to  me  a perfect  proposal  for 
removal : “ The  depaHment  of  Irish  antiquities  (of  this  national 

museum)  shall  be  in  connexion  with  ” what  that  means  I don’t 

know,  but  I suppose  Dr.  Todd  has  explained  to  you  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  “ and  in  continuation  of,”  that  is,  as  I take 
it,  that  any  aiiicles  after  the  present  12,000  or  14,000  articles, 
that  may  come  into  the  museum  hereafter,  say,  next  year,  or  lor 
the  next  live  or  six  years,  shall  be  “in  continuation”  (it  can  be 
no  other  way)  “ of  the  existing  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
“ Academy,  which  shall  continue  to  be  the  property  ot  the 
“•  Academy” 

3406.  Stop  there  for  a moment,  if  you  please;  tell  me  in  what 
way  the  phrase  “ which  shall  continue  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Academy  ” is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  collection 
is  to  be  altogether  separated  from  the  Academy? — For  this  reason 
that  I am  going  to  read  to  yon,  ‘‘  and  shall  be  considered  as 
deposited;”  now,  everything  depends  on  what  you  call  “ deposited.” 

If  it  is  to  be  “ deposited  ” it  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Academy 
house,  building,  or  place  where  the  Academy  is.  You  cannot 
deposit  a thing  without  taking  it  from  one  place  to  another.  It 
is  said  that  our  collection  is  to  be  “ deposited  in  the  national 
museum.” 

3407.  That  is  hardly  an  answer.  Supposing  that  the  Govern- 
ment carried  out  here  the  plan  already  adopted  at  Burlington 
House,  London.  I am  Pi'esident  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London.  The  Government  has  furnished  us  with  excellent 
accommodation  there,  not  only  for  the  society  but  for  our 
museum.  Now,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible,  if  our  lodgment 
happened  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  British  Museum, 
that  instead  of  being  in  Burlington  House  the  Government 
might  take  charge  of  the  Geological  Museum,  which  would  then 
be  deposited  in  the  National  Museum  without  being  in  any  sense 
whatever  taken  away  from  our  own  control.  So  that  the  sense 
of  this  word  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  some 
such  plan  as  that,  not  involving  separation.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  Geological  Society  of  London  to  deposit  its  collec- 
tion in  a public  building,  having  its  own  rooms  in  that  building, 
and  so  be  properly  said  to  deposit  its  collection  in  the  national 
museum  without  giving  up  its  property  in  that  collection  ? — Oh, 
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wllde^M^i)  whole  body  of  the  Geological  Society,  its  raeet- 

F.ii!c.s.l'  ing-rooms,  offices,  books,  officers,  museum,  maps,  and  all  belongino' 

were  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  provided  they  o-et 

28  Sept,  1868.  increased  accommodation,  I say  that  would  be  a very  great  boon 
either  for  the  Geological  or  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

3408.  Then,  taking  the  last  part  of  this  paragraph  No.  1, 
“ under  such  conditions  as  the  Academy  and  the  Government 
shall  agree  upon ; ” why  should  not  that  be  one  of  the  conditions 
m question  ? — Because  it  is  not  so  mentioned  here. 

3409.  The  conditions  are  not  mentioned  at  all  ? — It  does  not 
take  the  Academy  altogether,  and  if  it  did  I should  have  no 
objection  to  it  in  the  world  ; I should  rejoice  at  it. 

3410.  But  Dr.  Todd  says  he  thinks  it  would  be  a very  desirable 
step  ? — That  is  another  matter  ; it  is  not  so  stated  in  his  proposal. 

3411.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  From  your  knowledge  of  the 

Academy  collection,  I suppose  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  a 
Jarge  space  would  be  desirable  for  exhibiting  it,  liavino-  reo-ard  to 
its  prospective  increase  ? — Very  much  so.  * 

3412.  You  are  aware  that  the  Academy  premises  are  now 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  pro2ierty  that  cannot  be  encroached  on  ? 

I have  so  stated  in  my  evidence  here. 

3413.  And  therefore  the  proposal  to  move  the  Academy,  its 
ibrary,  museum,  and  all  its  belongings  to  a larger  place  is  a proposal 
01  which,  I take  for  granted,  you  would  cordially  approve  if  it 
were  m other  respects  unobjectionable?—!  undertake  to  answer 
that  cpiestion  in  the  affirmative,  for  I quite  agree  with  you  • and 
not  only  that  but  I think  that  it  is  a thing  that  will  become, 
ceitainly  within  the  next  few  years,  an  absolute  necessity.  And 
as  we  are  on  that  point,  I may  mention  that  I have  been  myself 
upon  the  look-out  for  a proper  site  to  which  we  might  with 
advantap  be  removed;  and  I would  therefore  suggest,  as  the 
matter  has  bpr  mooted  by  Dr.  Haughton.  that  the  very  best 
place  m Dublin,  aoprding  to  my  present  view  of  the  matter, 
would  be  Smith  s Building  at  the  top  of  Ely  Place,  which  possesses 
pe  gi  eat  advantages  of  being  susceptible  of  perfect  isolation  of 
having  the  museum  and  library  totally  distinct  from  the  sur- 
loiinding  buildings,  of  having  a good  open  space  at  the  south  side 
and  consequent  spceptibility  to  sunlight  and  illumination  of 
the  museum,  and  of  being  also  free  from  the  noise  consequent  on 

o\ffibuilf'^™°’  likely  to  be 

3414.  You  have  already  exiiressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  advan- 
tage it  would  be  to  archmological  science  if  Trinity  Collece  and 
private  persps  were  to  give  to  or  deposit  in  the  nation“al  col- 
lection  any  obpcts  of  great  value  which  they  possess  ?— Certainly. 

341o.  And  if  the  curator  of  such  a national  collection  continued 
the^  A Academy,  I presume  you  would  think  that 

t e Academy  s collecHon  would  have  a sufficient  guarantee  for  safe 
and  Custody  under  the  control  of  that  curator, 

pd  of  the  council  pd  committee  of  antiquities,  and  whatever 
machinery  the  Apdemyhp  for  superintendence  ?_I  think  the 
Academy  itself  should  find  its  own  machinery. 
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3416.  Are  you  acquainted,  if  not  in  detail,  generally,  with  the  Sir  uyc 

kind  of  relations  that  subsist  between  the  director  of  the  natural 

history  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  governing  , 

body  ?-Generally.  , ssSept.ises. 

3417.  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  to  superintend  him  both  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  committee  of 
natural  history  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

3418.  Are  you  aware  that  he  is  appointed  by  the  council  of 
the  society  ?— I believe  so  ; personally  I have  no  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  I am  not  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

3419.  Supposing  that  a curator  of  the  national  collection  of 
antiquities  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  and  were  to  be  under  their  control  and  under 
the  control  of  the  committee  of  antiquities^  and  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  public,  would  you  consider  that  proposal  adva-ntageous 
both  to  the  Academy  and  the  general  advancement  of  arclueo- 
logical  science  ? — I have  not  seen  the  necessity  for  a paid  curator 
of  the  museum,  if  it  belongs  to  the  Academy  ; that  is  a curator 
paid  by  the  public,  extrinsic  to  the  funds  and  control  of  the 
Academy. 

3420.  Paid  by  the  public  through  the  Academy;  ot  course 
that  is  the  way  ?— I don’t  know.  As  the  museum  at  present 
stands  all  you  require  is  an  intelligent  clerk  (presuming  that  it 
is  arranged,  which  it  has  not  been)  and  a couple  of  porters,  who, 
with  the  director  and  the  committee  of  antiquities,  and  the 
gentlemen  controlling  the  Academy,  are  in  my  opinion  perfectly 
capable  of  admitting  the  public  (which  is  the  great  object)  and 
of  preserving  the  museum. 

3421.  You  would,  then,  consider  it  unnecessary  to  provide  a 
curator  for  such  collections,  with  such  a salary  as  would  entitle 
you  to  call  on  him  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  ? That 
depends  on  what  you  wanted  him  to  do. 

3422.  To  devote  his  entire  time ? — To  what? 

3423.  V/ell,  1 am  not  skilled  in  antiquities  ? — That  is  exactly 

the  question.  , 

3424.  To  catalogue  the  collection  i — It  is  catalogued.  ihe 
20  or  30  articles  likely  to  come  in  yearly  now  can  hereafter  be 
done  by  the  clerk. 

3425.  But  the  large  collection  of  the  future  is  not  catalogued  ? 

~ Well,  I don't  believe  in  a large  collection  in  the  future,  I am 
sorry  to  say.  You  will  never  receive  50  articles  annually.  You 
will  not  get  12,000  more  articles  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation. 

3426.  Then  1 conclude  your  opinion  is  that  the  appointment 
of  a paid  curator,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  this  document  of 
Dr.  Todd’s,  is  unnecessary  ?— There  is  a paid  curator,  provided 
the  museum  remains  under  the  control  of  the  Academy.  If  it 
goes  under  Government,  that  ends  the  matter,  and  Government 
will  provide  for  it. 

3427.  lYould  you  propose  that  the  curator  should  have  a seat 
in  the  council  ? — Director;  I would  not  say  curator;  it  makes 

22679.  ^ ^ 
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midejilh.,  in  the  the  director  is  a person 

F.R.C.S.I.  that  belongs  to  the  Academy,  in  the  same  way  as  the  librarian 
28  Sect  1868  the  same  way  as  the  treasurer,  in  the  same  way  as  the  secre- 
te— ' meutf  have  control  over  their  respective  depart- 

earned  his  place  there,  as  all  these  other  persons  have  been  entrusted 
,m,r  offices  for  some  good  reason ; and  if  the 

onsw““  u"  “ discussed  the  director  ought  to  be  there  to 
the\d  ^ questions.  But  the  curator  is  a man  merely  to  stay 
n the  place,  and,  if  necessary,  to  show  it  to  visitors.  If  it  belongs 
to  the  Academy  it  should  certainly  be  represented  on  the  board 
1^  an  ofiicer  who  might  be  paid,  say  20Z.  a year  for  car  hire,  as 

treasurer,  the  librarian,  and  the 
dence  Secretary  of  foreign  correspon- 

t1ir26?!^fye“r  «ffiooure,  and  is  Lt  paid  i^en 

althlmh  of  Academy, 

thiit?'  tlioi'?ffire  that  no  objection  can  possibly  arise  to 
then  having  seats  in  the  council  ? — No.  '' 

3130,  If  they  were  paid  such  large  salaries  as  that,  they  mi<rht 
m the  proper  sense  of  the  term  be  considered  servants,  WoSld 

y u consider  that  they  should  have  seats  in  the  council  ? Cer- 

t&iDiy  not. 

if  you  plelsr  ™ ^ of  ?— Director, 

SAsI'  no  distinction  ?_There  is  a curator 

m oui-ator,  or  keeper,  or  whatever  you  call 
talks'  of  “ oot  my  expression.  Dr.  Todd 

t1  h a ^ director  or  curator,  which  I don't  think  is  the  same 
eie  was  a director  of  the  museum  of  Copenhagen  who  was  a 

VVell,  shall  I call  him ?_Dii.ector 

3435.  Then  the  director  of  such  a museum,  if  paid  such  a 
large  salary  as  I have  sipiposed.  should  not  have  a seat  in  the 
"ofhtSm;''”'''  by  Government  extrin- 

343C._  What  would  the  duties  of  such  director  be  ?-The 
mpei  vision  of  the  Museum  generally;  the  continuation  of,  or  the 
making  anew  if  necessary,  of  its  classification,  and  all  matters 
Sn  ' ethnological  science  appertaining  to  such  a col- 

3437^  Would  you  have  a curator  appointed  by  the  Academy 
and  a director  appointed  and  paid  by ‘Government  ?-DecTdedly 

mh  for  it  huri  '’y  Government,  lie  should  be  weU 

paid  for  it  but  1 don  t see  why  a paid  oifioer  of  tlie  Government 
should  be  forced  on  a council  which  is  rotatory  and  that  might 
to-morrow,  for  some  reason  or  other  say,  “ We  .will  not  have  that 
man  here  — it  wouM  be  very  hard  indeed.  If  the  Government 
will  give  a good  salary  to  a curator  or  clerk  who  will  be  recom- 
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mended  by  the  Academy,  I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable 
tiling ; or  if  they  would  give  us  the  means  of  doing  so. 

3438.  {Prof essor  Thomson?)  Then  you  think  the  best  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  have  a director  under  the  Academy,  who 
is  to  be  a member  of  the  Academy,  and  a member  of  the 
council  of  the  Academy  5 and  that  that  director  should  be  paid 
an  lionornrium  by  the  Academy,  and  that  a clerk  or  curator 
should  be  under  him,  who  should  be  paid  a good  salary  wherever 
it  is  to  come  from  ?— Certainly,  that  is  my  view,  and  I have 
already  brought  it  before  the  committee  of  antiquities  of  the 
council.  But  if  you  remove  the  museum  from  the  academ)^  and 
if  the  members  choose  to  give  it  to  the  Government  to  be  put  in 
a new  place,  then  matters  are  totally  altered,  and  we  shall  have 
to  discuss  a different  subject. 

8439.  {Professor  Huxley?)  T)o  you  consider  the  statement  in 
Dr.  Todd’s  paper  in  these  words: — “It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
“ that  under  the  nresent  arrangements  the  museum  is  scarcely 
“ safe,”  represents  the  precise  state  of  the  case? — Yes,  in 
consequence  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  works  undertaken  by  the 
Board  of  Works  the  museum  is  not  safe ; and  the  collection 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  operations  of  the  Board  is  in  a 
state  of  very  great  dilapidation  ; and  it  was  to  show  that  that  I 
brought  forward  these  details  here,  in  the  full  expectancy  that  such 
questions  would  be  asked,  and  properly  asked.  It  is  now  for  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Commission,  when  they  have 
read  my  statement  on  that  subject,  to  take  out  or  to  leave  in 
as  much  of  it  as  they  think  necessary  to  the  evidence  which  I 
propose  to  give,  or  for  the  object  of  this  Commission. 

3440.  {Ur.  Hamilton)  I am  unwilling  to  interrupt  you,  but 
I happen  to  know  that  the  Board  of  Works  take  quite  a different 
view  of  that  subject. 

{Witness)  With  all  due  deference  to  them,  they  have  not  carried 
out  the  proposed  works.  I say,  in  answer  to  Professor  Huxley  s 
question,  that  the  museum  is  not  secure,  because  the  Board 
of  Works  have  not  carried  out  the  works.  We  have  been  left 
for  fourteen  months  with  the  museum  in  the  first  place  not 
presentable  to  the  public,  and  in  the  next  in  a most  unsafe  state. 

3441.  {Professor  Huxley?)  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  official  curator,  no  individual  who  is  responsible,  contributes 
to  the  unsafeness  of  the  museum  ? — There  is  an  official  curator 
who  takes  great  care  to  see  that  it  is  properly  locked  up ; I allude 
to  Mr.  Clibborn. 

3442.  At  page  2 of  Dr.  Todd’s  paper  I find  it  stated  that 
“ there  is  no  official  curator,  no  individual  responsibility  ” ? — 
There  is  an  official  curator  who  is  set  down  as  such  in  all  the 
printed  documents  of  the  museum,  Mr.  .Edward  Clibborn  who  is 
curator,  clerk,  and  assistant  librarian. 

3443.  Do  you  consider  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  the  museum? — He  is  as  much  individually  responsible  as  the 
men  wdio  have  care  of  the  books  here.  If  articles  should  be  stolen 
by  the  ordinary  mode  of  theft  he  would  not  be  responsible ; but, 

G G 2 


. Sir  W.  F. 
Wilde,  M.D., 
F,R.aS.I. 

28  Sept.  1868, 
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Wikk\%  regards  any  person  going  in  and  abstracting  tilings  in  daylight, 
F.J{!c.s.l'  ^ think  he  is  responsible  for  anything  left  in  his  possession. 

S444.  Don’t  yon  think  that  there  is  some  danger,  supposino- 

23 Sept,  1868.  you^have  no  official  or  no  permanently  appointed  director,  that 
in  the  future  the  council  of  the  Academy  may  not  retain  a person 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  archaeology  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  museum  that  may  be  extended  ? — There  is ; buf  I 
would  hope  that,  as  is  the  case  with  other  great  museums  now 
in  process  of  collection  and  arrangement,  there  will  presently 
not  be  the  same  necessity  for  great  eminence  on  the  part  of  the 
director,  as  there  was  for  the  original  collection  and  its  manage- 
ment for  some  years  afterwards. 

3445.  Dr.  Todd’s  paiier  says,  “Kothing  would  now  be  easier, 
“ in  the  absence  of  all  official  supervison,  than  to  abstract 
“ valuable  objects  without  fear  of  detection.”  Do  you  ao'ree 
■with  that  paragraph  ?— -I  do  not,  and  for  this  reason,  that  no 
valuable  object  is  capable  of  being  grasped,  except  by  a,  very 
skilled  cleptomariiae,  or  by  some  very  adroit  thief  They 
are  all  under  glass  oases.  And  in  proof  of  that  I may  mention 
that,  with  one  e.xception,  I never  heard  of  a theft  being  suspected 
in  the  Academy’s  museum  ; and  with  regard  to  that  'one  excep- 
tion, I am^  not  at  all  sure  that  it  may  not  have  been  merely  a 
loss  ; or,  if  we  went  into  very  strict  evidence,  there  might  not 
be  any  proof  that  it  was  ever  in  the  collection.  It  was  an 
ecclesiastical^  seal,  which  the  curator  said  he  believed  had  been 
there  but  did  not  know  what  it  was  ; and  when  we  came  to 
register  our  ecclesiastical  seals  it  was  not  to  be  found.  But, 
being  under  lock  and  key,  in  a glass  case,  which  could  not  have 
been  opened  for  a false  key  is  not  likely  to  be  used  by  ordinary 
persons  going  into  the  Academy— I am  not  at  all  sure  that  it 
was  a theft ; and  there  has  been  no  other  case  reported  to  the 
committee  of  antiquities  as  far  as  I can  remember. 

3446.  Are  you  aware  that  from  some  of  the  museums  in 
London  valuable  objects  have  been  taken  with  great  dexterity, 
by  professional  London  thieves,  although  contained  in  locked 
cases  with  well-made  locks,  in  the  broad  daylight  and  under  the 
eye  of  the  police  ?— I have  heard  that  such  cases  were  recorded 

3447.  {Gapt  Donnelly)  Do  you  think  that  any  alteration  in 
tlie  ^present  buildings  would  render  the  .Museum  secure  from  fire  ? 
—The  present  museum  part  is  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  to  fire' 
tot  I have  always  believed  that  that  was  a most  erroneous  opinion! 
..he  crypt  beneath  it  is  a portion  of  the  building  continuous  with 
the  library;  it  is  largely  filled  witli  papers,  unpublished  transac- 
tion.s,  and  proceedings,  and  books  ; it  is  open  to  a public  lane  ; it 
has  a series  of  small  windows  at  the  side  of  the  Mayoralty  house, 
and  IS  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  heating  apparatus  of 
the  entire  Academy ; and  though  there  are  iron  doors  to  keep 
out  thieyes  I never  looked  on  the  museum  or  library  of  the 
Koyal  Irish  Academy  as  being  at  all  safe  from  fire.  The  floors 
are  all  of  wood,  and  a flame,  once  kindled,  would  run  through 
them  m an  amazingly  short  space  of  time. 
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3148.  {Col.  Laffan.)  Supposing  that  it  should  he  considered 
advisable  to  bring  together  a certain  number  of  institutions,  and  pE.'c.S.l. 

to  group  them  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  in  perfect  mde-  

pendence  and  on  a common  site,  and  supposing  that,  in  carrying 
out  that  project,  it  was  found  possible  to  get  new  and  better 
accommodation  for  the  Academy,  its  library  and  arclueological 
collection,  would  you  not  consider  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
to  leave  the  present  premises  altogether,  and  get  new  and  better 
accommodation  in  proximity  to  the  'other  scientific  institutions? 

—I  have  already  stated  in  the  evidence  which  I have  read,  that 
the  locality  of  the  Academy  house  was  not  the  best  m which  it 
could  be  ; and  that  I and  nearly  every  otlier  member  would  gladly 
see  us  brought  as  a body  to  any  other  eligible  site  that  might  be 
chosen.  As  to  the  question  you  a,sked  me,  as  to  whether  our 
institution  should  be  associated  with  other  museums  or  insti- 
tutions, really  I am  not  aware  that  that  would  benefit  us ; but 
if  it  was  considered  advisable  that  all  the  various  institutions  of 
Dublin  should  be  on  one  great  plateau  I see  no  objection  to  the 
Academy  being  there  as  well  as  the  rest,  provided  it  was  kept 
distinct  and  separate  as  “ The  Royal  Irish  Academy  ■ None  in 

the  world.  . 

3449.  But  assuming  that  the  museums  and  libraries  ol  tlie 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  should  be  perfectly  distinct  and  separate 
from  all  others,  and  entirely  under  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  would  it  not  be  an  advantage 
to  strangers  wishing  to  see  the  museums  of  Dublin  that  they 
should  find  them  all  together,  or  within  reasonable  distance  ? 

I am  not  aware  that  it  would  conduce  very  much  to  the  great 
advantage  of  visitors  to  be  able  to  see  them  all  in  one  particular 
place.  1 think  visitors  would  like  to  go  about.  I think  they 
would  wish  one  day  to  go  to  one  description  of  museum,  and  to 
another  on  another  day.  There  are  many  people,  besides  who 
would  like  to  go  to  a geological  museum  who  would  not  care  to 
o-o  to  an  antiquarian.  I am  not  aware,  therefore,  that  vLitoio 
would  be  benefited  by  having  the  whole  thing  put  together  ; 
besides,  I see  great  difficulties  in  the  wa}’’  of  accumulating  them 
in  one  monster  palace. 

3450.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  students  to  have 
two  or  three  collections,  in  each  of  which  there  are  objects  of 
interest  in  the  branch  of  study  that  they  were  pursuing,  in 
close  proximity  to  one  another  ?— Yes,  provided  you  got  into 
the  students’  mind  a desire  to  be  equally  zoological,  archseo- 
logical,  geological,  literary,  and  technological.  If  you  got  all 
that  into  the  students’  minds,  they  would  devote  a portion  ot 
each  day  to  a visit  to  each  of  these  separate  museums  and 
libraries*  but  not  otherwise. 

3451.  Supposing  it  were  found  possible  to  provide  good  and 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  Royal  Irish  Acadeny,  its  mu- 
seum and  library,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  buildings  ott  he 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  would  you  not  think  that  position  equally 
advantageous  with  the  site  you  have  just  pointed  out  ? Piovi  e 
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Wilde' iLD.,  good  light  for  exliibitiug-  the  museum,  and  that  peifect 

F.E.C.S.L  “sulation  and  security  could  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood 

28Sept.i8C8.  buiMin^n«^“  Society,  I see  no  objection  at  all  to  making  such  a 

building  as  you  propose  ; but  it  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  o-ive  all 

the  reciuirements  of  a museum,  library,  and  full  suite  of  offices 
and  meeting-rooms  to  the  Academy.  At  the  same  time  I would 
prefer  the  site  in  Ely  Place. 

suggested  to  the  Commission 
as  capable  of  afiording  this  general  accommodation;  one  is 
the  centre  of  Stephen  s Green,  and  the  otlier  the  grounds  and 
gardens^  belonging  to  the  Exhibition  building.  What  would 
your  opinion  be  of  these  two,  or  taking  all  the  four  sites  under 
3 our  consideration  how  would  you  class  them  ?— For  a o-eneral 
building  to  contain  all  the  scientific  societies  2 ° 

3453  For  a group  of  buildings.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
all  shall  be  under  one  roof;  fora  group  of  buildings  which 
site  would  you  consider  the  best?- As  not  being  too  much 
otlie,  affording  better  light,  and  certLly  many 

other  advantages,  I certainly  think  that  the  Exhibition  Palace 

n decidedly  be  the  best. 

It  IS  not  likely  to  be  built  out  for  a great  nuiiiber  of  years 
As  a citizen  of  Dublin  allow  me  to  say  that  I think  it  would 
destroy  the  beauty  of  certainly  the  largest,  and  possibly  the 
finest,  squaie  in  Europe,  that  we  hope  some  day  to  see  conTCrted 
geneial  usefulness  for  the  public,  to  crowd  its  centre  with  a 

'^‘■‘■^dsome-I  allude  to 

3454.  Do  you  object,  then,  to  Stephens  Green  as  a site  ?-I  do 
•fi  compared  the  centre  of  Stephen’s  Green 

with  the  Exhibition  building,  but  now,  eomiiaring  the  Exhibi- 

of^hli^DuW-rq'^  presented  in  the  vicinity 

ol  the  Dublin  Society,  which  would  you  think  the  most 
convenient  for  the  scientific  institution  ?— For  convenien,  e 1 

centia  and  more  accessible  to  visitors,  the  members  and  officer 
and  all  persons  connected  with  the  different  institutions  • but  as’ 
regards  the  preservation  of  beautiful  articles  and  objects  the 
skins  of  anirnals,  and  all  the  requirements  of  a great  ‘^museum 
the  more  it  is  removed  towards  tlie  country  the  better  As 
regaids  all  such  buildmp  that  might  be  made  available  for  the 
purpose  you  have  described,  including  all  the  various  societies  of 
Dublin,  I would  put  them  out  as  fkr  from  the  city  as  possible 
commensurately  with  the  attendance  and  manageLnt  of  theff 
officers  ; and  I won  d surround  them,  as  in  the  beLtiful  museum 
of  Oxford,  with  such  a park  as  would  allow  the  people  now  and 
then  to  enjoy  recreation  and  open  air  as  well  as  merely  looking 
At  the  objects  lu  the  niuseums.  ^ ^ 
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Tuesday,  29th  September  1868. 

Present : 

The  marquis  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Chair. 

George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Colonel  Laefan. 

Professor  Wyville  Thomson. 

Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary). 


Patrick  Joseph  Keenan,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  examined. 


P.  J.  Keenarif 
Esq.,M.R.I.A. 


34)56.  (I’Ae  Ghairman.)  What  position  do  you  hold?--I  am  chief  29g~868. 
of  inspection  to  the  National  Board  of  Education.  

3457.  The  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  know  in  what  way 
the  schools  of  the  National  Board  are  connected  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  the  schools  of  the  National 

Board  are  not  connected  ^^'ith  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
but  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  classes  for  instruction  in  science  and  art  in  the 
ordinary  national  schools,  and  also  in  the  model  schools.  To  the 
teachers  of  science  and  art  classes  in  the  former  category  of 
schools  they  extend  no  assistance  whatever ; to  those  of  the 
model  schools  they  merely  give  the  use  of  the  rooms,  the  scien- 
tific apparatus,  and  coals  and  gas  gratuitously.  But  officially  the 
Commissioners  have  never  had  any  such  relation  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  as  would  recognize  it  as  an  affiliation  with 
the  National  Board. 

8458.  (Professor- Huxley)  What  are  the  different  classes  of 
schools  of  which  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have 


charge? — The  national  schools'are  divided  into  two  great  classes  ; 
the  first  the  26  model  schools,  besides  the  great  central  institu- 
tion in  Dublin,  and  the  second  the  ordinary  national  schools, 
numbering  upwards  of  6,500. 

3459.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  model  schools? — The  model 
schools  are  under  the  immediate  control  and  direct  management 
of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  and  are  intended  to  serve  to 
managers  and  teachers  as  examples  of  the  highest  order  of 
efficient  schools. 

8460.  Then  the  expenses  of  the  model  schools,  I presume,  are 
paid  by  the  Commissioners  ?— They  are  entirely  defrayed  by  the 
Commissioners. 

3461.  How  are  the  expenses  of  the  ordinary  schools  paid  ?— 
The  ordinary  schools  are  only  aided  by  the  Commissioners,  part 
of  the  expenses  being  provided  locally. 

3462.  Are  the  two  kinds  of  schools  destined  for  the  same  class 
of  scholars  ? — Yes,  identically  the  same. 
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P.  J.Kcman,  34GS.  Is  tile  course  of  instruction  in  each  of  them  different  ?— 
p.sc,.,^j.A.  Somewliat  different  ; the  course  of  instruction  in  the  model 
29  Sept.  I86S.  is  very  much  higher  in  its  character  than  that  in  requisi- 

tion  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  ordinary  national  schools. 

o464.  But  the  same  classes  are  taught?— The  same  classes  of 
children  are  taught.  The  national  schools  are  open  to  children  of 
all  social  grades,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  cla.sses  of  children 
are  iouikI  to  frequent  them. 

_ 3465.  The  term  model  school  would  seem  to  imply  that  in  the 
view  of  the  Commissioners  the  schools  which  are  spoken  of  under 
that  name  are  those  which  should  be  accepted  all  over  the 
country  ?— The  object  of  their  institution  was  to  establish  models 
for  imitation,  and  also  a means  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
lor  the  oraniaiy  scliools. 

3466.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  describe  in  a few  words  the 
general  features  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  model 
schools  ?-The  course  of  instruction  embraces  reading,  writino- 
ai-ithmetic,  pography,  grammar,  drawing,  vocal  music,  geometry, 
algebra,  and  the  elementary  mathematics  generally,  and  for  the 
higher  chesses  of  boys  the  different  branches  of  the  physical 
sciences ; m some  instances  French,  and  in  other  instances 
Ijatin.^  Instruction  in  needlework  is  provided  for  the  <yirls. 

Jii  some  cases  only,  and  iif these  not 
“ f fet  school  business,  but  as  an  extra  branch. 

d4bb.  With  reference  to  the  ordinary  school  business,  is  there 
a defined  curriculum  for  all  the  school  ? — There  is 

3469.  Describe  briefly  the  nature  of  it.  At  what  age  in  the 
first  place  do  you  take  scholars  ?— At  the  age  at  which,  as  infants 
they  are  able  to  walk  to  school;  then  they  proceed  from  the 
intants  school  to  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools. 

y®"’'  modelschoola  complete  scheme 
of  education  from,  we  will  say,  two  years  old  up  to  what  a<re 
Up  to  16  or  17,  and  m some  instances  higher 

3471.  You  are  prepared  to  take  the  child  that  can  hardly 

speak  and  to  educate  it  throughout  ?-We  are  prepared  to  take 
the  child  who  can  speak  and  walk,  and  to  educate  it  from  the 
rudiments  befitting  its  infancy  onwards  from  year  to  year 
thiough  the  different  stages  of  our  school  course,  until  as  a 
school'’'’  properly  discontinue  attendance  at 

3472.  Will  you  put  before  us  in  a few  words  what  is  the 
scheme  of  instruction  laid  down  for  the  child  who  accordino-  to 
the  wish  of  its  parent,  should  go  through  the  entire  cumcnlum 
beginning  at  the  beginning  ?_It  would  begin  with  reading  • then 
pioceed  to  writing ; then  advance  to  counting  a little ; then  in 
the  middle  division  of  the  school  it  woulcl  take  up,  thoiu-h 
slightly  pography  and  grammar,  and  drawing  and  vocal  music 
and  needlework  in  the  case  of  girls  ; afterwards,  in  the  upper  divi- 

Sef  T -iF  ^ f™«’er  developed^ then  the 
highei  aiithmetio  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  and  subjects 
of  a kindred  nature  would  be  introduced;  and  finally  in'^  the 
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extra  class  instruction  would  be  given  in  the  idiysical  sciences, 
the  higher  mathematics,  or  navigation.  ^ 

3473.  Does  any  foreign  language  enter  into  what  I maj^  call  as  Sept.  1868. 
the  ordinary  curriculum  ?— No,  the  foreign  languages  and  Latin, 

and  in  most  cases  tiie  physical  sciences,  are  treated  as  extra- 
branches. 

3474.  But  your  ordinary  school  course  does  not  contemplate 
either  foreign  languages  or  physical  science  ? — Not  as  being  taught 
within  the  school  hours. 

3475.  I speak  of  what  comes  within  the  school  hours  ? — Not 
durino-  the  hours  when  all  the  children  of  the  school  are  in 
attendance.  It  is,  however,  looked  on  as  a matter  of  course  that 
the  pupils  of  the  senior  division  shall  in  due  time  proceed  to  the 
physical  science  class — the  instruction  of  that  class  being,  for 
convenience  sake,  relegated  to  an  extra  hour. 

3476.  Still  it  is  understood  that  students  shall  have  some  sort 
of  instruction  in  physical  science  before  they  go  out  ? — From  the 
institution  of  the  model  schools  in  1849  to  the  present  day,  that 
has  been  one  of  their  characteristic  principles. 

3477.  Do  you  introduce  object  lessons  in  your  primary  instruc- 
tion ? From  the  first  day  the  child  enters  the  infants’  school. 

3478.  Have  you  any  final  examination  ? — We  have  not,  and 
regret  it  very  much.  Very  many  years  ago  I took  occasion  to 
refer  to  that  subject  in  a report  which  I had  the  honour  to 
address  to  the  board,  but  nothing  has  ever  resulted  from  it. 

3479.  Then  there  are  only  class  examinations  ? — Class  exami- 
nations yearly. 

3480. "ln  all  the  classes? — In  all  the  classes. 

3481.  But  no  final  examination? — No  final  examination; 
when  the  child  is  leaving  the  school,  no  certificate  that  it  had 
passed  through  the  school  is  granted,  and  no  particular  c-are  is 
taken  to  note  its  destination  after  it  has  left  the  school. 

3482.  Then  all  you  do  is  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  child 
at  school,  you  don't  compel  it  to  learn  ?— Compulsion  to  attend 
school  is  not  resorted  to,  but  when  a pupil  is  in  attendance  com- 
pulsion to  learn  the  ordinary  business  of  the  school  is  the  rule. 

3483.  Who  do  attend? — All  children  who  attend  must  go 
through  the  ordinary  programme  of  the  school  so  far  as  the  secular 
school  instruction  is  concerned. 

3484.  What  branches  of  physical  science  are  included  in  your 
programme? — Iir  difterent  schools  there  are  different  subjects. 

The  master  in  one  school,  for  instance,  may  have  a peculiar  taste 
for  chemistry,  in  another  school  for  acoustics,  light  and  heat,  and 
in  another  for  mechanics,  and  so  on ; and  the  Commissioners 
leave  the  choice  of  subjects  pretty  generally  to  the  master  him- 
self, and  to  the  inspector  who  is  charged  with  the  .supervision  of 
the  school. 

3485.  Then  in  any  particular  model  school  is  it  possible  that 
the  children  shall  receive  instruction  only  in  that  particular  branch 
of  physical  science  which,  if  I may  so  say,  the  schoolmaster  fancies? 

. — It  is  very  possible,  but  inasmuch  as  the  inspectors  are  2U'etty 
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4Bsq.,'M.RI.A.  of  one  mind  on  the  scholastic  exigencies  of  the  system  and 

as  they  have  occasional  iutercommimication  with  one  another 

-9^ep^8,  mth  tlie  head  inspectors,  and  wich  the  central  authorities’ 
there  is  a considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  subjects  of 
instruction  in  phj'sical  science, 

3486.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  mind  of  the  inspectors  on 
tlie  subject . On  the  whole  exceedingly  favourable. 

3487.  To  what  ? — To  instruction  in  phj’sical  science. 

^ 3488.  To  what  extent?— To  the  extent  that  it  mio-ht  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  pupils  when  they  become  practical  working  men 

3489  What  branches  of  pliysical  science  do  the  inspectors 
agree  should  be  taught  in  those  schools  ?— Well  chemistry  ap 
pears  to  be  on  iill  hands  accepted  as  a subject  that  it  is  desirable 
to  teach.  Mechanics,  also,  is  universally  looked  upon  as  a desi- 
rable,^  even  an  essential  subject.  Then  acoustics,  lio-ht  heat 
eleotrieity,  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  and  so  on,  are  likewise 
pretty  generally  favom-ed ; but  the  two,  I take  it,  on  which  they 
are  most  particularly  agreed  are  mechanics  and  chemistry  ^ 

3490  So  that  you  might  comprehend  what  they  teach  under 
the  head  of  elementary  physics  and  chemistry  ?— I should  mention 
that  the  great  orpamzm- of  the  physical  science  department  was 
the  late  Dr.  Clarke.  He  was  a distinguished  man  in  science  and 
animated  by  a most  fervid  enthusiasm.  Very  much  to  his  e.x- 
ertions  the  successful  spread  of  instruction  in  physical  science 
in  this  country  may  be  attributed.  Dr.  Clarke  died  about  two 
years  ago  ; and  since  then  the  department  of  physical  science 
as  an  organisation  has  been  practically  in  abeyance.^  The  S- 

Street'^M  ™ Training  School  of  Marlborough 

Stieet,  Mr  But  er,  has  not,  I believe,  lectured  on  the  physical 
sciences,  although,  ad  interim,  it  -would  devolve  on  him^in  the 
ordinary  procedure  to  do  so.  The  Commis.sioners  have  deferred 
ng  up  Dr.  Clarke  s place,  or  making  new  arrangements  with 
reference  to  it  pending  the  issue  of  a communkation  wMcli 
two  years  ago  they  received  from  the  late  Government,  and  in 
reference  to  which  communication  no  final  decision  by  the  present 
Government  has  yet  been  come  to.  ^ * 

3491.  When  the  physical  sciences  were  taught  in  the  model 
.schools  was  no  branch  of  what  is  commonly  called  natural  science 
included,  as  for  instance  botany  ? — In  some  eases. 

3492.  Was  that  one  of  the  subjects  about  which  the  inspectors 
were  agreed  or  not  apeed  ?-One  that  depended  very  mudi  1 

master  ” inspector\“  of  the 

3493  Were  there  any  attempts  made  to  teach  in  any  of  those 
schools  the  elements  of  human  physiology? — Yes  Dr  Clarke  in 
every  school  in  which  he  organized  a physical  science  ola«s  paid 

XeXTcLfarv  charts  and 

oDjects  necessary  tor  instruction  in  that  branch 

_ 3494  ^ I understood  you  to  say  that  in  the  model  schools  tlie 
instruction  in  physical  science  was  only  given  to  the  higher 


* 
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classes  ? Only  to  those  capable  of  understanding  it ; to  the  p.  j,  Keemmj 

higher  classes— the  fourth  and  fifth.  ilsci.,  MM.I.A. 

3495.  Of  what  age  ?— From  12  to  17,  jges, 

3496.  And  what  you  are  now  saying  applies,  I apprehend, 

altogether  to  the  model  schools  ? — What  I have  now  been  refer- 
ring to  relates  entirely  to  the  model  schools. 

3497.  As  a matter  of  fact  has  there  been  any  teaching  of 
physical  science  or  natural  science  in  the  ordinary  schools  ? — In 
some  oases  ; but  the  commissioners  have  made  no  provision  for 
specially  rewarding  the  teachers  of  the  ordinary  schools,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  model  schools,  for  giving  instruction  in  phy,sical 
science. 

3498.  In  the  ease  of  the  model  schools  was  there  a machinery 
by  which  the  teachers  of  physical  science  could  be  specialty 
rewarded? — Oh, yes  ; long  before  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  extended  its  operations  to  Ireland  the  board  had  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  their  pupils  in  the  model  schools  in  physical 
science,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers  for  giving  that 
special  instruction. 

3499.  What  provision  was  made  ?— The  rule  of  the  Board 
on  the  subject  runs  as  follows : — “ ‘ Allowances  to  teachers  of 
“ ‘ model  schools  who,  possessing  certificates  of  competency, 

“ ' shall  give  instruction  in  singing,  drawing,  or  physical  science.’ 

“ 1.  The  head  master  or  mistress  to  be  allowed  lOJ.  annualty, 

“ but  to  be  paid  for  teaching  only  one  of  these  subjects."  Of 
course  when  the  master  takes  the  department  of  physical  science 
the  mistress  may  take  up  drawing  or  music.  “ 2.  The  assistant 
“ master  or  mistress  to  be  allowed  for  singing  81.,  drawing  81. ; 

“ when  both  are  taught,  121. ; and  an  assistant  master  for 
“ teaching  physical  science,  81.  3.  When  the  a,ssistant  teacher 

“ is  engaged  in  teaching  both  physical  science  and  either  drawing 
‘I  or  singing  tyor  not  more  than  two  of  these  extra  branches  are 
" to  be  taken  by  the  same  assistant)  a sum  of  121.  annualty  to 
“ be  granted  to  him.”  101.  a year  is  the  maximum  sum  for- 
teaching  physical  science. 

3500.  Then  the  teacher  was  paid  for  the  simple  act  of  teaching, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  scholars? — I should  have  read  on  ; 
the  regulations  then  proceed  to  show  that  the  inspectors  at  the 
end  of  each  year  hold  an  examination  of  the  physical  science 
class,  and  in  a special  report  as  to  its  condition  recommend  the 
amoirnt  of  the  gratuity,  the  maximum  being,  as  I have  stated, 

101.  The  amount  of  the  gratuity  depends  on  the  number  taught, 
the  time  occupied  in  the  teaching,  and  the  results. 

3.501.  So  that  this  payment  of  101.  or  81.,  as  the  case  might  be, 

■was  not  the  result  of  the  teachers  undertaking  to  teach  more  ?— 

It  was  the  result,  entirety,  of  the  issue  of  the  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  ^ 

3502.  It  was  a payment  upon  results  in  fact  ? — It  was  entirely 
a payment  on  results,  and  was  so  opoken  of  by  the  inspectois 
in  their  reports  long  before  that  phrase  came  into  populai  use  in 
England, 
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Esf  m^rTa  instruction  in  other  subjects  tested  in  the  same 

’’ ' ■ wiy? — Welt,  to  some  extent : the  classification  of  a teacher  depends 

29  Sept.  18GS.  upoii  two  elements  ; first,  his  scholai'sliip,  and  secondly  his  efti- 
ciency  as  a teacher.  His  efficiency  as  a teacher  is,  of  course, 
gauged  by  the  results  of  his  teaching,  and  in  that  way  results 
come  indirectly  into  play  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction. 

3501.  Are  tliere  any  other  extras  known  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  ot  school  examination  ? — Yes,  vocal  music,  drawing,  and 
navigation. 

3505.  Then,  although  tliere  was  no  going-out  examination, 
tliere  was  an  annual  examination  held  by  the  inspectors  in  all 
subjects  ?— In  all  ordinary  subjects,  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
country,  every  child  is  examined  at  least  once  a year  ; but  in 
most  cases  such  an  examination  takes  place  twice  or  thrice  a year. 
^ hen  tlieie  are  special  subjects,  such  as  physical  science,  drawing, 
and  music,  the  examination  for  obvious  reasons  is  held  but  once 
a year. 

3506.  So  that  the  general  result  of  your  evidence  as  to  the  26 
model  schools  is  that  there  was  a payment  on  the  results  for 
scientific  teaching  under  the  old  system  ? — Yes,  and  that  there 
continues  to  be  so.  We  have  never  changed  our  system.  We 
have  worked  in  perfect  independence  of  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art.  We  have  continued  our  system  of  paid 
gratuities,  entirely  independently  of  any  other  gratuities  the 
teachers  might  receive,  or  of  any  other  insij-uction  they  might 
give,  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

3507.  But  I understood  you  to  say  that,  since  the  death  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  science  teaching  has  fallen  into  disuse  ?— It  has 
become  languid.  I wish  to  convey  that  the  work  continues  to 
go  on,  not,  however,  with  the  same  fire  and  energy  or  the  same 
dclat  as  it  did  when  we»had  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Clarke’s 
supervision. 

3508.  Did  the  same  system  extend  to  ordinary  schools,  that  is, 
suppo,sing  that  the  schoolmaster  of  an  ordinary  school  undertook 
to  teach  any  branch  of  science,  would  the  inspector  go  down  to 

. him  and  examine  the  class,  and  would  he  be  paid  by  the  result  of 
that  ? Ho,  I am  sorry  to  say  we  have  made  no  provision,  as  far 
as  physical  science  is  concerned,  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers 
of  the  ordinary  schools.  Such  teachers,  however,  must  derive 
some  advantage  even  from  the  Board  for  giving  such  instruction; 
for  the  inspector  naturally  examines  the  science  class  as  well  as 
all  the  other  classes  of  the  school,  and  in  forming  his  estimate 
of  the  teacher  as  a school  instructor,  he  takes  into  account,  and 
gives  due  weight  to,  his  labours  in  the  science  class.  Then,  as 
the  schoolmaster  s classification,  which  determines  his  salary, 
depends,  as  I have  mentioned  to  you,  in  one  respect  upon  his 
efficiency  as  a teacher,  his  teaching  of  physical  science  comes,  in 
that  indirect  manner,  to  his  advantage. 

3509.  I suppose  the  majority  of  your  inspectors  are  gentlemen 
who  are  members  of  a university  ? — I suppose  the  majority. 
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3510.  Under  tliese  circumstances  we  may  take  it  that  not  P.J. Keenan, 

very  many  of  them  much  sympathize  with  physical  science  ?— I Esq.,M.R.I.A. 
think  a great  number  of  them  are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  09  Sept.  1868. 
of  ph^'sieal  science.  

3511.  Then  as  I understand,  it  would  result,  from  your  evidence, 
that  the  introduction  of  what  I may  call  the  science  and  art 
system  into  this  country  did  not,  and  could  not  have  interfered 
with  you  practically,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  schools  are  concerned  ? 

— As  far  as  the  ordinary  schools  are  concerned,  certainly  not ; 
and  even  in  the  case  of  the  model  schools  the  institution  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  caused  no  alteration  in  our 
system. 

3512.  How  do  you  think  it  has  worked  practically  ; for  ex- 
ample, as  matters  stand,  I presume  the  schoolmaster  who  teaches 
a science  class,  and  has  that  science  class  satisfactorily  examined 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  may  get  10^.  from  the  board.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  objection  to  the  same  man  establishing  a 
science  class  under  the  department,  and  getting  any  money  he 
can  for  the  pupils  who  pass  the  examination  under  that  system  ? 

That  question  is  one  of  a very  serious  bearing.  Cases  have 

occurred  where  teachers,  seeing  an  almost  indefinitely  great 
rCAvard  before  them  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  have 
worked  with  immense  energy  in  the  classes  connected  with  that 
department,  to  the  detriment  of  their  schools  ; — where  the  in- 
spector has  refused  the  lOi.  gratuity,  although  a satisfactory 
proficiency  was  exhibited  in  the  physical  science  class,  because 
the  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  of  the  junior  classes  had, 
in  his  opinion,  been  neglected.  In  cases  of  that  kind  the  working 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  had  an  unfavourable  influence 
upon  the  schools.  I should  mention,  howevei',  that  such  cases 
have  been  very  rare. 

3513.  Then  would  it  not  be  entirely  in  your  own  hands  to 
correct  that? — Oh,  as  to  the  correction,  in  the  cases  that  I have 
referred  to,  we  declined  to  give  the  lOl.  gratuit3^  In  one  case, 
although  the  teacher  had  got  a comparatively  enormous  sum, 
something  like  100^.,  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
we  declined  to  give  him  the  ordinary  10?.,  because  his  classes  in 
reading,  writing,  and  so  on,  were  not  in  that  satisfactory  condition 
which  the  Commissioners  expected. 

3514.  But  supposing  it  could  be  shown  that  the  schoolmaster 
had,  under  these  circumstances,  neglected  a plain  duty  and  not 
taught  tlie  ordinary  branches  of  education,  have  y'ou  no  other 
means  of  amercing  him  than  that  fi.ne  of  10?.  ? — The  maximum 
salaiy  of  the  teacher  of  a model  school  is  attainable  by  slow 
degrees.  If  he  has  not  attained  to  that  maximum  salary  the 
increment  for  the  year  might  also  be  stopped.  I wont  positively 
say  whether  this  occurred  in  any  of  the  cases  to  which  I have 
referred  ; it  is  possible  that  it  might  have  occurred. 

3515.  Supposing,  when  the  inspector  goes  down  to  his  annual 
inspection,  I speak  without  reference  to  science  schools,  that 
the  schoolmaster  has  not  attended  to  his  duty,  and  that  the 
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Es^.'mm.Ta.  s-i’e  not  as  advanced  as  they  should  he,  in,  we  will 

say,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  wliat  would  be  the  in- 

.2?  Sept,  1868.  specter’s  course  ?— Report  the  facts  to  the  board. 

3516.  What  would  the  board  do ’—Reprimand  the  teacher 
or  fine  him,  or  depress  him  in  his  classification,  which  is  a reduction 
or  his  salaiy. 

3517.  You  can  reduce  a man  to  the  ranks? — Reduce  him  to 
the  lowest  degree,  and  finally,  if  necessary,  get  rid  of  him  alto- 
gether by  dismissing  him. 

3518.  At  present  I am  speaking  of  the  model  schools  ? We 

have  had  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  only  in  a few  cases in 

one  for  gross  inefficienoy,  and  in  a few  others  for  downrio-ht 
misconduct.  ° 


3519.  How  far  have  the  board  any  check  over  abuses  of  the 
science  and  art  system  ’—Perfect  control,  if  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise it.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  although  a few  eases  have 
occurred  in  ivhich  the  instruction  in  science  had  unfortunately 
an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  general  instruction  in  the  schools 
such  an  effect  ought  not  to  follow,  and  in  99  per  cent,  of  cases 
will  not  follow.  I am  speaking  of  the  model  schools  ; but 
relerring  even  to  the  ordinary  schools,  I have  never  found  that 
the  introduction  of  an  extra  branch  militated,  as  a general  rule 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 

.3.520.  And  further,  such  need  not  be  the  case  if  the  central 
board  exercise  due  circumspection  ? — Of  course 

3521.  And  use  their  authority? — Certainly. 

3.522.  (T7i«  Hev.  Dr.  Hemghton.)  Would  you  extend  that 
opinion  of  yours  to  the  introduction  of  Latin  and  Prench  as 
extra  branches  ? — As  voluntary  extra  branches  ? 

352.3.  As  extras,  are  you  of  opinion  that  they  would  interfere 
With  the  master  in  other  respects? — I am  not. 

3524  {Professor  Htwhy.)  Then,  looking  to  the  advancement 
of  the  knowledge  of  science  and  art  in  the  country  it  would  not 
appear  to  be  pos.sible  that  the  two  .systems  should  clash  iniu- 
riously,  the  system  of  the  Hational  Board  and  that  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  ?— So  far,  certainly,  they  have  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  clashed.  As  regards  the  injurious  practices  I have 
mentioned,  we  have  had  only  a few  examples. 

.3525.  But  you  have  full  power  to  deal  with  them  ?— We  have 
lull  power  of  controlling  all  abuses. 

3526.  {Gapt.  Donnetly.)  Have  you  a .special  scale  by  wdiich 
reisults  are  fixed  ?— No ; the  results  of  the  inspector’s  examination, 
and  his  own  opinion  of  those  results  are  submitted  to  the  Board 
who^thereupon  determine  the  amount  of  the  gratuity. 

. S-’-'j'.  There  is  no  scale  by  which  a certain  number  of  shillings 
IS  fixed  for  each  pupil  passing  ?— No  such  scale  is  in  force 

3o28.  Do  you  have  special  certificates  in  the  different  branches 
ot^  science,  or  does  a man  take  a general  certificate  for  elementary 
science  a general  certificate  is  necessary, 
on  distinct  subject?— No  ; in  the  general  cycle. 

3530.  then  does  that  include  botany,  for  instance  ?— It  does 
not. 
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3531.  You  have  a natural  science  certificate  as.  well  ? — Es'^ M^rTa 

we  have  not  any  special  certificate  beyond  that  relating  to  ’’ L’-‘ 

elementary  physics.  29  Sept.  1868. 

3532.  When  once  a teacher  has  taken  a physical  science  certifi- 
cate,  is  lie  allowed  to  teach  any  science  and  get  this  10?.  payment 
on  it  ? — Any  science  in  which  the  inspector  thinks  him  competent 
to  give  efficient  instruction. 

3533.  The  subjects,  I think,  you  mentioned  were  chemistry, 
mechanics,  optics,  light,  heat,  elementary  niatheraatics,  and  navi- 
gation, as  general  subjects  ? — And  drawing  and  vocal  music — all 
as  extras. 

3534.  Then  the  Science  and  Art  Dej^artment  is  duplicating 
payments  in  several  of  the  subjects  in  which  payments  are  given 
by  your  department  ? — Certainly.  For  instance,  in  the  central 
model  school  in  Dublin  the  drawing  master,  who  receives  130?. 
or  1 10?.  a year  for  giving  instruction  in  drawing  to  pupils  and 
teachers  in  tmining,  receives  from  the  Science  and  Ai't  Depart- 
ment for  that  very  same  instruction,  given  within  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  some  50?.  or  CO?,  a year.  That  is  an  illustration  of 
the  duplication  of  payments.  However,  that  is  the  only  case 
with  which  I am  acquainted  where  the  master  is  paid  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  very  identical  icorh  which 
constitutes  his  recognized  duty  under  the  Board,  and  which  is 
discharged  during  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

3535.  {Colonel  Laffan).  And  as  to  other  cases  of  extra  work? 

— As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  inquire — and  I have  had  only 
since  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  to  make  my  inquiries,  having 
only  received  3mur  summons  then — I have  not  met  with  an 
instance  where  the  scientific  instruction  in  connexion  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  not  given  at  extra  hours, 
except  in  this  one  case. 

3536.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Still,  in  each  case  of  work 
done  out  of  hours  there  is  the  double  payment  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  and  from  the  board? — Yes;  but  in  some 
cases  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  pays  for  a subject  which 
we  should  not  require  to  be  taught. 

3537.  {Captain  Donnelly.)  As  far  as  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  concerned,  payments  are  only  made  for  instruction 
given  out  of  the  ordinary  school  hours  of  an  elementary  school  ? 

— But  the  fact  which  I have  stated  is  so. 

3538.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  if  reference  were  made  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  the  Board  of  Natural  Education, 
for  the  board  to  state  precisely  to  what  point  their  instruction  in 
the  different  branches  of  physical  science  is  earned  in  their 
ordinary  schools,  and  in  the  different  branches  in  the  model 
schools  ? — With  the  greatest  ease,  and,  I may  add,  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

3539.  And  therefore  it  would  be  possible  to  have  some  system 
of  making  reductions  on  account  of  pajmients  already  made  by 
the  National  Board  ? — The  simple  rule  to  be  observed  about  that, 
in  my  opinion,  is,  that  for  work  done  during  ordinary  school  hours 
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no  other 
teacher. 


public  department  should  pay  a second  salary  to  the 


29  Sept.  ISOS.  3540.  But  in  the  case  of  a teacher  who  alrcad}'-  gets  from  the 

- — National  Board  certain  payments  on  account  of  A.,  B..  and  C.^ 

who  are  pupils  in  his  day  school  for  chemistry? — Taught  at  extra 
hours  ? 


3541.  No,  during  the  regular  school  hours? — Well,  we  don’t 
permit  chemistry  or  such  subjects  to  be  taught  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours. 

3542.  I mean,  taught  during  the  times  that  he  receives  pay- 
ments from  the  Science  and  Art  De23artment,  and  also  from  the 
National  Board ; would  it  not  be  possible  then  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  in  making  payments  to  that  teacher  on 
account  of  these  same  pu^nls,  to  make  a deduction  ? — Of  course  it 
would ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  competent  for  the 
board,  looking  to  economy  on  its  own  side,  to  say  that  any 
teacher  of  ours  who  receives  a special  salary  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  for  giving  instruction  in  physical  science, 
shall  not  receive  from  us  the  ordinary  lOL 

3543.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Do  you  consider  that  the 
teacher  who,  out  of  school  hours,  teaches  extra  subjects  and  is 
only  able  for  such  extra  work  to  get  10^.,  which  is  the  highest 
reward  you  can  give  him,  but  who  has  also  the  luck  to  get  from 
the  department  the  extra  sum,  is  overpaid? — I think,  relatively, 
he  is  overpaid ; and  I shall,  if  you  allow  me,  exj^lain  why  I 
think  so.  I shall  take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  teacher  of  the 
Bailieborough  Model  School.  Bailieborough  is  a toAvn  in  the 
county  Cavan,  containing  about  1,100  inhabitants.  The  teacher 
of  that  school,  who  works  from  nine  oklock  in  the  morning  until 
four  in  the  afternoon  for  the  National  Board  in  giving  instruc- 
tion to  scores  of  j^upils  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  national 
school  cm’riculum,  and  in  su^Derintending  the  j)U2)il-teachers  night 
and  morning,  and  looking  after  their  discipline  at  all  hours,  re- 
ceives from  the  National  Board  not  more  than  120^.  or  130^.  a year. 
That  is  looked  on  as  a very  hiir  salary  in  this  country.  This  same 
teacher  for  giving  25  lectures  under  the  Dej^artment  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  for  having  produced, — and  it  is  a marvellous 
result, — I think  22  first-class  premium  pupils  in  his  class  in  this 
current  year,  will  receive  some  130^.  or  ].40^.  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art ; I don’t  at  all  gTudge  such  good  for- 
tune to  this  poor  teacher,  for  he  is  a most  efficient,  excellent,  and 
worthy  man;  but  I think  it  is  relatively  an  over-payment. 

3544.  Have  you  many  teachers  under  your  control  in  the 
national  board  capable  of  performing  such  a feat  as  that  per- 
formed by  the  teacher  at  Bailieborough? — I find  that  15  of 
our  model  schools,  as  well  as  I can  ascertain,  are  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ; and  that  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  these  15  schools  get  from  the  Department  very  con- 
siderable sums,  varying  from  100/.  to  70/.,  60/.,  and  so  on — sums 
which  represent  a very  general  measure  of  success  on  the  part  of 
our  teachers. 
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3545  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  the  time  occupied  in  this  P.f.Keenm, 
extra  labour  is  paid  for  at  a much  higher  rate,  relatively,  by  the  Esq.,^. 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  than  the  ordinary  scliool  hours  are  29  Sepfc  1868. 
by  yom-  department  ?— I intend  to  convey  no  more  than  that.  — 

354G.  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  I should  like  to  knov,  Mr.  Keenan, 
youi-  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  that  relative 
over-payment  ? — Any  ivorthy  man  who  devotes  himself  as  the 
teacher  of  Bailieborough,  whose  case  turned  up  in  my  mind,  does 
to  a diffusion  of  a knowledge  of  science  in  a county  where 
science  is  not  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  people,  and  who 
produces  such  very  marvellous  results,  deserves,  in  my  opinion, 
some  extraordinary  remuneration  ; but,  as  a general  rule,  1 think 
that  the  remuneration  offered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
taking  our  standard  of  payments  into  account,  is  higher  than  it 
might  be  in  this  country. 

3547.  (Professor  Huxley)  Did  the  teacher  at  Bailieborough 
whose  pupils  attained  such  remarkable  success  in  the  science 
examinations,  and  who  therefore  received  so  much  money,  give 
his  instruction  to  these  pupils  during  the  school  hours  or  at 
separate  evening  lessons  ? — The  teacher  of  Bailieborough  school 
gave  his  instruction  at  extra  hours.  The  only  case  in  Ireland,  as 
I have  mentioned,  where  I know  that  the  instruction  was  given 
during  school  hours,  and  which  instruction  formed  the  teacher’s 
ordinary  duty,  is  that  of  the  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  eential 
model  school. 

3548.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Do  I understand  that  your 
objection  to  the  payment  for  extra  subjects  would^  arise  from 
this,  that  relatively  it  might  bear  too  high  a piroportion  to  theii' 
ordinary  salaries,  and  so  lead  the  teacher  to  feel,  either  that  he 
was  insufiicientlv  paid  by  the  board  for  his  ordinary  work,  or  that 
being  paid  more  for  the  extra  work,  he  would  practically  neglect 
the  other?— That  is  exactly  the  view  I entertain. 

S549.  But  you  don’t  consider  that  the  payments  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  are  absolutely  too  high  for  the  work  done, 
but  that  under  the  circumstances,  relatively,  they  disturb  your 
arrangements  ? — I think  that  if  Mr.  Doherty,  the  teacher  at 
Bailieborough,  happened  to  be  there  exclusively  engaged  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  taught  his  science  classes  as 
he  has  hitherto  done  with  such  singular  success,  he  would  not  be 
overpaid.  But  relatively  he  appears  to  be  very  much  overpaid 
for  that  particular  instruction,  a course  of  25  lectures,  when  you 
consider  what  payment  he  receives  for  the  305  days’  engagement 
he  fills  as  an  ordinary'  model  school  teacher. 

3550,  (Professor  Huxley)  But  I apprehend  the  teacher  was 
not  paid  for  giving  25  lessons.  He  received  that  money  because 
he  produced  a number  of  students  who  took  very  good  ])laces  ? 

Oh,  as  I understand  the  principle  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, the  teacher  is  not  paid  for  giving  any'  particular  number  of 
lectures ; he  is  simply  and  properly  paid  for  the  results  of  his 
instruction,  and  of  course  that  was  the  case  at  Bailieborough. 

22G79.  D H 
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observe  that  that  makes  a very  great  difference  in 
' ' estimating  the  value  of  the  instruction,  A man  might  give  25 
29  Sept.  I86S.  lessons -which  Tvould  be  very  poor  things  indeed  ; but  if  he  can 

turn  out  a certain  number  of  pupils,  no  matter  by  what  means, 

who  take  good  places  in  the  examinations,  surely  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  ? — He  is  ; but  the  same  labourer  will  as  surely 
measure  that  hire  ^vith  his  stinted  recompense  for  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Pay  him  commensurably  for 
cdl  results,  and  I shall  not  be  dissatisfied. 

3552.  {Colonel  Laffan)  Your  obseiwation  goes  to  this,  that  jmu 
think  the  Science  and  Art  Department  give  too  high  rewards  com- 
paratively ? — Compared  with  the  salaries  which  the  national 
school  teachers  receive. 

3553.  (Professor  ffvcdey.)  Don’t  you  think  there  is  a consider- 
able difference  in  the  value  of  the  work.  One  man  takes  up 
what  he  is  brought  into — a routine  system — and  works  it  up  to 
an  ordinary  degree  of  efficiency  and  obtains  payment  for  it ; and 
the  other  teacher  goes  to  the  trouble  of  working  up  a new  subject 
completely  and  providing  what  means  of  illustration  are  requisite ; 
does  not  the  latter  teacher  deserve  very  mueli  higher  payment 
than  the  former  ? — Yes,  if  the  hypothesis  you  have  now  laid  down 
were  correct  v.dth  regard  to  our  model  school  teachers ; but  they 
are  nearly  all  men  who  before  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  had  any  relations  at  all  with  Ireland,  were  capable  of  giving- 
instruction  in  these  scientific  sulijects,  for  many  of  them  were 
trained,  examined,  and  certificated  in  these  very  subjects,  and 
gave  very  efficient  instruction  in  them  nearly  20  years  ago.  So 
that  there  is,  I want  to  observe,  on  the  part  of  our  model  school 
teachers  at  all  events,  no  special  preparation  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  giving  instruction  under  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art. 

3554.  From  what  I know  of  these  examinations  I should  be 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  without  the  teacher  had  specially 
trained  himself,  and  given  considerable  care  to  that,  he  could 
hardly'  have  produced  the  results  you  speak  of  ? — I have  no  doubt 
that  when  a teacher  takes  up  a iiarticular  set  of  subjects  for  a 

^ particular  year,  he  works  with  great  care  and  diligence  to  recall 
and  increase  his  know-ledge,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  his  lectures, 
on  these  particular  subjects.  That  naturally  happens  in  evei-y 
case.  ’’ 

3555.  (Mr.  BamiltonC)  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  find  it  expedient  and  necessary  that  a certain 
scale  of  remuneration  should  be  given  to  persons  who  teach  in 
their  schools  according  to  the  proficiency-  of  their  yuipils,  the 
national  schoolmaster  should  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position 
because  he  had  some  advantages  as  a national  schoolmaster,  in 
acquiring  qualifications  that  enabled  him  to  cany  on  that  teach- 
ing ?— I don’t  think  he  should  suffer  any  detriment  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  specially  prepared. 

3556.  (Professor  Hvxley.)  Suppose  any  national  schoolmaster 
such  as  y-ou  mention  w-ere  to  give  instruction,  say  in  music,  in  his 
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leisure  Irours  to  persons  requiring  it,  might  he  not  easily  make 

very  much  larger  sums  in  that  way  than  you  could  afford  to  pay  ?■> ' ' 

him  for  his  senior  course  ? — He  might.  29  Sept.'ises. 

3537.  And  is  not  this  system  really  analogous  to  that  ?— Well, 

I don't  think  it  is,  because  in  order  that  the.  analogy  .should  be 
complete  it  strikes  me  that  the  teaching  of  music  should  be  also 
a part  of  the  ordinary  business  of  tlie  master.  Instruction  in 
physical  science  is  a part  of  his  ordinary  business  ; but  he  is  paid 
for  the  extraordinary  teaching  of  it,  that  is,  the  teaching  of  it  for 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  at  a much  higher  rate  than 
he  is  paid  by  the  board.  The  case  of  music  does  not  therefore 
appear  to  me  to  hold  as  an  analogy. 

3558.  Let  us  suppose  arithmetic  instead  of  music.  Suppose  a 
man  is  an  extremely  good  teacher  of  arithmetic,  and  that  he 
teaches  what  you  want  in  your  schools,  and  that  then  he  finds 
abundant  employment  in  the  evening  from  private  persons,  or 
perhaps  from  teaching  some  other  schools,  and  that  his  efforts  in 
these  ways  give  him  a much  larger  sum,  because  they  pay  him  on 
the  result  of  his  work,  than  your  fixed  payment : would  you 
object  to  your  national  schoolmaster  doing  that? — Another 
principle  appears  to  me  to  come  into  play  here.  Such  men  are 
very  limited  in  the  country,  and  their  rare  supply  would  produce 
their  exceptional  remuneration.  Of  course  I would  not  object  to 
their  being  highly  remunerated,  but  I would  regard  their  excep- 
tional remuneration  as  resulting  from  the  principle  that  such  men 
are  very  rare. 

3559.  Don’t  you  think  good  science  teachers  are  rather  rare 
creatures?— I tliink  as  far  as  the  model  schools  are  concerned 
we  have  been  always  able  to  produce  a very  considerable  supply 
of  efficient  science  teachers. 

3560.  And  men  able  to  turn  out  pupils  who  can  take  first-class 
premiums  in  the  science  examinations  of  the  department  ? Before 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  w'as  in  existence  as  far  as 
Ireland  or  even  England  was  concerned,  I think  that  our  model 
schools  were  producing  pupils  quite  as  highly  and  as  precisely 
tauo-ht  in  many  of  those  science  branches  as  they  are  now. 

3°561.  {Colonel  Laffan)  What  are  the  subjects  for  which  this 
teacher  got  higher  remuneration  ? — The  subjects  are  acDustics, 
lio-ht  and  heat.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  remarkable  that  he 
should  have  been  able  in  that  small  town  to  produce  22  first- 
class  premium  pupils,  there  having  been  produced,  as  I have 
learned,  in  no  other  school  in  the  Briti,sh  empire  more  than  three 
fii’st-class  premium  pupils  in  the  same  subjects. 

3562.  Would  he  not  have  taught  those  subjects  for  you  even  it 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  had  offered  no  preinmnis  for 
them?— They  happened  to  be  subjects  which  he  would  in  due 
course  have  taught,  and  very  likely  had  taught,  for  us  before  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  offered  their  premiums.  _ _ 

3563.  Suppose  that  there  were  turn  schools  in  the  vicinity  of 
one  another,  and  that  both  taught  precisely  these  subjects,  but 
that  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  the  pupils  took  the  number  of 

H H 2 
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F M^nT'A  taken  in  tins  instance,  and  tliat  in  the  other  ease,  one  or  two 

^ prizes  at  all,  but  that  still  the  master  of  the  latter  school 

29  Sept.  1868.  Seemed  to^  you  to  deserve  encouragement ; you  probably  would 
i’l  each  case,  but  the  master  of  one  would  get  nothino- 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  whereas  the  other  would 
obtain  a much  higher  remuneration? — Quite  so. 

3504.  Don’t  you  think  it  expedient  to  have  that  great  en- 
couragement held  out  to  masters  of  genius  who  are  desirous  of 
placing  that  genius  at  the  service  of  the  country  ?— I do  ; and  I 
think  it  was  originally  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  board,  when 
they  provided  for  instruction  in  physical  science  in  the  model 
schools,^  not  to  have  made  a corresponding  provision  for  the  in- 
troduction of  such  subjects  into  the  ordinary^  national  schools 
throughout  the  countiy.  As  I have  already  mentioned,  the 
teacher  of  an  ordinary  school  does  indirectly  derive  an  advantage 
if  he  gives  instruction  in  ]ihysical  science,  for  his  giving  suSi 
instruction  operates  in  forming  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  as  to 
his  efficiency,  and  in  that  way  influences  the  determination  of  his 
classification  and  salaiy. 

3-5C5.  But  if  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  did  not  now 
hold  out  such  encouragement  to  your  pupils,  would  you  think  it 
expedient  to  press  it  on  your  board  to  do  so  ?— I think  that  the 
Board’s  agency  in  this  country  for  giving  instruction  in  physical 
science  of  an  elementary  character  to  the  children  of  the  model 
schools  is  pretty  complete,  and  that  it  must  soon  extend  its 
action  to  the  common  schools. 

35G6.  Still  you  think  the  encouragement  superadded  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  done  good  ?— I think  it  has  ; 

I think  that  in  the  ordinary  national  schools  where  the  board 
would  have  given  no  special  assistance  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  has  done  very  important  service  in  holding  forth  its 
rewards.  ° 

3567.  {Professor  Suxley.)  Is  there  not  an  enormous  difference 
between  your  system  of  payment  and  the  system  of  payment  by 
results  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ; accord- 
ing to  your  system  there  is  a limit  to  the  amoimt  that  a man  can 
earn  ; but  according  to  the  system  of  the  department  there  is  no 
limit.  Is  not  the  latter  an  enormously  greater  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion?— ITnmistakeably;  but  I should  mention  that  we  are  drift- 
ing, in  regard  to  the  payment  of  schoolmasters  throughout  the 
country  generally,  into  that  system  of  payment  by  results. 

3568.  Such  payment  would  be  limited  ? — Only  by  the  number 
and  proficiency  of  those  under  instruction. 

.3.5  69.  {Ca]yt.  Donnelly^  The  Science  and  Art  Department  is  only 
duiilicating  action  in  your  model  schools,  and  not  in  the  ordinary 
national  schools  ?— Quite  so,  but  I think  that  the  same  agency 
which  our  board  possesses  in  efficiently  working  the  instruction 
in  science  in  the  model  schools  might  be  applied  to  the  ordinary 
schools  without  any  difficulty. 

3570.  T ou  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  system  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  national  board — that  the  Science  and  Art 
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Department  slioulcl  not  assist  in  science  teaching  either  in  the  J; 

national  or  the  model  schools  ?— I think  that  m consequence  of  

the  fact  that  the  national  board  has  throughout  the  country  OU  29  Sept.  I868. 

inspectors,  each  inspector  being  ^vithin  an  easy  drive  of  every  

school  in  his  district,  it  would  be  a much  more  efficient  system  ot 
carrvino-  on  a course  of  instruction  in  physical  science  than  any, 
the  vei7  best,  worked  on  paper,  that  could  come  across  the 
channel  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

3571.  They  have  taken  a special  interest  m Baillieborougli, 
and  established  local  operations  of  their  own,  have  they  net  ?— 

The  Board  had  many  years  ago  established  a science  class  m that 
school.  In  justice  to  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  bcience 
and  Art,  I should,  however,  mention  that  all  the  first-class  pre- 
mium pupils  were  not  children  who  attended  the  school,  for  some 
of  them  were  themselves  already  teachers.  . , , , , , 

3572.  Then  lie  has  created  a night  class  outside  ? — An  extra 
class  which  he  has  taught  specially,  some  of  the  attendants  nos 
beintr  pupils  in  the  national  school  at  all. 

357k  (ilfr.  Hamilton)  Then  you  would  withdraw  the  aid  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  from  the  national  schools,  leav- 
ino-  it  to  your  board  to  give  whatever  encouragement  to  the  study 
of 'science  you  might  think  desirable  ? — Yes.  I think  that,  as  an 
inspector  visits  each  ordinary  national  school  three  times  a year, 
and  each  model  school  perhaps  once  a week,  such  a facility  and 
security  of  supervision  would  be  secured  that  the  exclusive 
tion  of  the  system  through  our  board  would  be  likely  to  be  the 
moat  conducive  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  country. 

3574.  Then  in  that  case  would  you  debar  your  schoolmaster 

at  Baillieborougli,  for  instance,  X- cm  setting  up  a night  class  on 

his  own  account  ?— Certainly  not.  I would  give  him  the  greatest 


possible  encouragement  to  do  so.  . , , , 1 1 

3675.  And  in  that  capacity  of  teacher  of  a night  class,  would 
you  debar  him,  because  he  teaches  a model  national  school  in  the 
daytime,  from  the  advantages  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment? — So  long  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department  continues  its 
operations  in  the  country,  I certainly  would  not. 

357G.  (Oapt  Donnelly)  But  you  would  ^recommend  ^that  it 
should  not  duplicate  action  in  Ireland  ? — I think  that  as  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  art  in  our  model  schools  succeeded  very  satis- 
factorily before  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  came  into 
play  in  this  countrj^,  we  might  proceed  as  we  hitherto  have  done, 
and  that  we  might  even  improve  our  organization  in  that  respect 
by  extending  instruction  in  physical  science  to  the  ordinary 

national  schools.  ^ j 1.  i 

3577.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Then  supposing  your  idea  were  adopted 
of  debarring  the  national  schoolmasters  from  the  advantages  ot 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  rather  supposing  that  the 
advantages  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  were  withdrawn 
from  national  schoolmasters  in  Ireland,  would  you  prevent  any 
other  persons  from  setting  up  a night  school  in  Baillieborough,  toi 
example  ?— In  connexion  with  the  department  ? 
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J yoD  suggested  that  it -n'ould  he  ex- 

— L'  ' ■ pedient  to  witbdi-aw  from  this  country,  on  account  of  the  existence 
29  Sept.  186S.  oi  ™ national  system,  the  advantages  which  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  liolds  out  ? — Provided  our  board  undertook  to 
dispense  them  ; for  I myself  am  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  giving  instruction  in  physical  science,  that  I would 
not  relinquish  those  advantages  until  I had  them  secured  for  the 
ordinary  as  well  as  the  model  schools,  through  another  ao-ency 
and  that  the  agency  of  the  hoard,  which  I think  would  be  an 
exceedingly  efficient  one. 

3.579.  Supposing  you  had  no  schoolmaster  at  Baillieborouo-h 
who  could  undertake  to  teach  science,  would  you  prevent  aSy 
other  person  from  setting  up,  and  deriving  advantage  from  a 
school  of  science  m the  evening,  under  the  Department  of  Science 
aucl  Art  ? — Certainly  not. 

3580.  You  would  not  withdraw  absolutely  from  Ireland  the 
advantages  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? — I should  be 
very  sorry  to  express  any  opinion  which  would  debar  the  country 
ti  om  the  advantages  of  a great  scientific  institution,  whether  that 
scientific  institution  be  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in 
Hself  institution  in  this  country 

3o81.  But  would  not  this  result  follow  from  the  adoption  of 
your  suggestion,  which  I adverted  to  before,  that  the  national 
schoolmaster  would  be  in  a disadvantageous  position  as  compared 
with  other  parties  who  might  set  up  schools  under  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Science  and  Art?  I shall  try  to  explain  how  I think 
such  a result  would  not  follow.  If  the  national  board  received 
irom  Parliament  a considerable  addition  to  its  funds  for  diffusing 
instruction  throughout  the  country  in  physical  science,  then  aU 
payments  made  to  national  school  teachers  for  instruction  o-iven 
by  them  m physical  science  to  national  scliool  pupils  would  in 
my  opinion,  be  properly  made  by  the  national  board.  Then 
those  teachers,  if  they  chose  to  undertake  extra  instruction  in 

physical  science  at  extra  hours  to  persons  not  pupils  of  the  na- 
tional schools,  might,  I think,  fairly  enough  become  the  servants 
of  some  other  board,  or  some  other  department,  and  miokt  there- 
fore become  the  servants  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 

fnterferr  “^tingeney 

3582.  {Colo^xel  Laffan.)  Provided  the  students  were  different? 
Provided  it  was  a different  institution. 

3583.  (6Vt.  Donnelly)  You  propose  that  the  national  board 
snould  lestrict  itself  entirely  to  national  schools,  and  not  have 
anything  to  say  to  science  instruction  given  in  mechanics  insti 
tutes  and  other  iilaces  of  that  kind  ?— Quite  so.  The  national 
board  has  I S operations  fixed  entirely  on  the  national  sclmoir 

3o8I.  {DU  Rev.  Dr.  IDaugUon)  In  fact,  you  believe  that  the 
tendency  of  the  present  system  is  to  place  the  national  S 
teachers,  as  it  were,  under  two  masters  ? — I think  it  wnulrl  Po  nf 
advantage  that  they  should  have  only  one.  ^ ^ ^ 
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3583.  (The  Ohawman.)  Do  you  think  the  present  systein  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  any  injurious  effect  on 
the  makers  of  the  national  schools  ?— Generally  speaking  I think  .29  Sept.i868. 

'^°3386  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  have  ?— Our  experience  of 
the  Department  is  limited.  As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn, 
onlv  86  of  our  6,500  national  schools  are  affiliated  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Aid.  That  is  a very  inconsiderable 
number  to  come  to  any  general  conclusion  a,bout  but  as  far  as  T 
have  been  able  to  observe  no  detriment  has  befallen  the  national 
schools  generally  by  their  connexion  with  the  department,  except 
in  the  few  cases  to  which  I have  referred,  and  these,  as  you  are 
aware,  were  purely  exceptional. 

3587.  (Professor  Thomson.)  The  princljile  of  payments  on  direct 
results  is  somewhat  different  from  yours.  It  produces  rathm- a 
different  relation  between  the  master  and  the  pupils.  I he 
master  derives  a direct  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  position 
each  pupil  takes;  do  you  think  that  relation  is  desirable?—!  do. 

I am  for  payment  by  results  in  every  branch  of  school  instruc- 
tion • and  1 think  that  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
master  and  the  pupil  under  the  system  of  paying  by  results  is 
a very  salutary  one.  . - 

3588.  Do  you  think  it  a good  thing  to  have  the  two  mixed?— 

3389.  That  is,  to  have  one  department  paying  by  results,  and 
another  department  paying  under  another  principle  in  the  same 
school?— I don’t  think  that  there  is  actually  very  much  dis- 
advantage in  the  arrangement  at  present  it  is  so  limited  in 
its  operation  ; but  for  a general  system  I dont  think  it  at  ail 

'^^359C!*^'(Cblon  Laffanfi  Don’t  you  think  that  the  application 
of  a system  of  payment  solely  by  results  in  a school  might  lea,d 
the  schoolmaster  to  neglect  the  stupid  boys  and  bestow  the  whole 
of  his  time  on  the  clever  ones  ?— I would  make  a prevision  that 
any  master  who  would  be  known  to  neglect  a stupnl  boy  should 
be  punished  by  a heavy  per-centage  being  taken  on  the  general 
sum  accruing  to  him  from  results? 

3591.  It  would  be  difficult  to  organize  a system  of  checking 
it  would  it  not  ?— I don’t  think  it  would  be  at  all  difficult.  On 
a recent  occasion  I submitted  a plan,  possessing  effectual  checks, 
of  payment  by  results  to  a Eoyal  Commission,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent holding  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  primary  schools 
in  this  country. 

3592.  (The  Rev.  Sr.  Haughton.)  You  say  that  mechamcs  .and 
chemistry  are  the  two  subjects  that  are  most  commonly  taught  as 
extras ; is  your  teaching  of  mechanics  based  on  mathematics,  or 
is  it  purely  experimental  ? — Both  mixed. 

3593.  Such  pupils  as  are  acquainted  with  mathematics  acquire 
their  knowledge  of  it  theoretically  ? — ^Yes. 

3594.  And  the  others  acquire  it  experimentally  ? — Quite  so. 
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Ei,^^SSTA.  , l>«oks  publislied  by  the  boiird  in  tliese  extra 

^ branches  as  m the  primary  branches  ?-There  is  one  teTt  boeV 

2SMS.  published  by  the  board  which  treats  of  most  oftlmse  sul^els 

free  to  dmn.  to  use  text  books  or  are  they 

f '^»°k*-TI'ey  are  perfectly  free  to  choose 

what  book  tliey  please.  The  book  I have  just  mentioned  is  the 

h^no  be^  that,  owing  to  the  lact  that  it 

has  not  been  revised  for  a great  number  of  years  it  is  now 
rather  antiquated  in  its  details.  ^ 

CertlhVnot’'"  '''  on  the  teachers?- 

seeTVt"^Z7  tenor  of  your  evidence 

cnXnl  of  ■ "'oot'-t  think  it  desirable  to  iilace  the 

set  of  hmirilffY  *-‘‘"t  ot  education  in  one 

board  is  the  fittest 0P‘““"  the  national 
elemitar“  t>ossess  that  control  ?_  Ye, s,  in  the 

ofl'^Tvston  if®  oentrol,  has  it  not, 

PariiamenT?  the  country  witl.out  reference  to 

ParliCent  control,  subject  to  the  revision  of 

^ -y 

apamtttycSnM 

SrliameTt?  ?h:“^ 

the  national  board  is  as  subject  to  the 
utrol  of  public  opinion— of  which  Parliament  is  the  reflex— as 
any  representative  minister  can  possibly  be 

the  organ  of  the  Irish  Government,  places  before  Parllamenf’the 
business  of  every  public  department  in  Ireland. 

dbOS,  {Irofessor  Huxley.)  But  the  secretary  for  Ireland  has 
whafoter i^ucation  ?-llt 
860k  Is  there  not  a parity  of  eases;  the  lord-nresident  is 

board  are  quite  apes^ ibfo  to*Um  public  and  to  PadLS^ 
dbOo.  But  the  20  members  of  the  national  board  don’t  denend 

■ *”  f *l»  of  . »w,w  „ i,  t,  S„* 

Still,  as  a mltter  o^VaStTwtldty  ex^^^^^^ 
t lat  parliamentary  responsibility  means  one  thing,  and  thal  dm 
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responsibility  of  a board  to  public  opinion  means  qnite  another 
thino’  ■when  it  is  a responsibility  of  a minister  to  the  House  of 

Commons  ? It  does  ; but  I took  occasion  to  mention  that  the  re-  29  Sept,i868. 

sponsibility  of  a public  board  constituted  as  ours  is,  and  especiaUy  

so  in  Ireland,  is  quite  as  serious  a thing  as  is  any  ministerial 
responsibility  to  Pcirliament.  ^ 

3607.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  national  board ? — Ibis 
composed  of  20  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  country. 

3608.  Are  there  any  persons  who  are  ex  officio  members  of  it? 

— None. 

3609.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Is  not  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
one  of  the  ex  officio  members  of  the  National  Board  ? — He  is  not. 

3610.  {Frofessov  Huxley.)  Are  they  self  elected?— No;  ap- 
pointed by  Government.  They  are  subject  also  to  removal  by 
the  Government. 

3611.  Is  it  a matter  of  fact  that  there  are  any  men  of  science 
at  present  upon  the  governing  body  ? — One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Judge  Longfield,  as  E»r. 

Haughton,  who  sits  beside  you,  can  testify,  is  a member  of  it, 

3612.  Is  there  any  representative  of  physical  or  natural  science 
on  that  board?— I take  it  that  Judge  Longfield  represents  phy- 
sical and  natural  science  as  efficiently  as. could  any  gentleman  in 
the  land.  By  representing  ” those  sciences  I mean  no  more  than 
that,  as  a man  of  great  learning,  he  takes  considerable  pains  to 
see  that  our  schools  are  not  lagging  behind  the  times,  and  that 
physical  science,  as  well  as  every  branch  of  natural  science,  main- 
tains its  proper  place  in  our  curriculum. 

3613.  Is  there  any  other  member  of  the  board  who  represents 
physical  or  natural  science  in  that  sense  ? — I don’t  think  it 
would  be  quite  competent  or  decorous  for  me  here  ^ to  go  from 
member  to  member,  and  to  characterize  what  might  be  the 
proclivities,  or  accomplishments,  or  distinctions  of  each  in  physical 
or  natural  science.  I just  happened  to  hit  on  Judge  Longfield, 
because  he  is  a man  of  public  reputation,  and  I thought  that  Ms 
character  as  a savant  should  therefore  be  known  to  ^mu.  ':LtcqLzy'. 

3614.  I should  not  venture  to  ask  you  to  do  that ; but  of 
course,  if  certain  persons  were  on  the  board,  if  my  friend  Dr. 

Haughton  here  were  a member  of  it,  you  would  have  no  sorb  of 
hesitation  in  naming  him  as  a representative? — None  whatever, 
because  he  too  is  a man  of  public  reputcdion. 

3615.  Let  me  ask  you  now  are  there  any  persons  occupying  a 
similar  status  in  the  scientific  world,  on  the  board?  Well,  cer- 
tainly not.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  find  on  or  00*  the  board 
anyone  of  corresponding  .status  in  the  scientific  world. 

3616.  Has  the  national  board  within  itselt  a kind  of  parlia- 
mentary responsibility,  I mean,  has  it  absolute  control  over  its 
system  of  education  ? — Yes. 

3617.  Then  it  is  competent  for  the  national  board  at  any 
time  to  increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of  the  scientific  teaching 
to  any  extent  that  it  may  think  fit  ? — Quite  so. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION  : 


m/'Mnf'j  , ’VVith  i-eo-ard  to  the  model  schools 

does  the  national  board  provide  apparatus  for  physical  science 
.2a.Sept.  i868.  teaching  ?— It  does.  An  adequate  stock  of  apparatus  is  provided 

tel'  school  entirely  at  the  expen.se  of  the  board.  Drawiuo- 

IS  taught  both  in  the  model  schools  and  in  the  ordinary  nationtd 
.schools. 

SGlb.  Then  does  the  teacher  in  the  ordinary  national  school 
receive  payment  for  teaching  drawing? — He  doe,s. 

3619.  And  he  may  also  receive  payment  under  the  art  branch 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — He  may. 

3620  Under  the  .system  of  aiding  schools  for  the  poor,  what 
pa.yment  does  he  get  for  teaching  drawing  in  the  ordinary 
nationa  schools  .-For  teaching  drawing  in  the  ordinary 
national  schools  the  teacher  receives  from  the  Board  an  annual 
gi-ant  varying  from  SI.  to  lOZ.,  according  to  the  number  under 
instruction  and  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

AT  payments  made  in  the  model  schools?— 

Ao,  m the  model  schools  the  payments  are  a fixed  sum  of  lOZ.  in 
the  case  of  a head  teacher  and  of  SI.  in  tlie  case  of  an  a,ssistant 
v6(icil6r. 

3622.  Do  you  know  whether  many  of  the  national  school 
teachers  earn  payments  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
foi  teaching  children  drawing  ? — I cannot  venture  to  say  ■ but 
this  morning,  looking  over  the  returns.  I found  that  36  national 
schoo  s,  ^ course  including  model  schools,  were  in  connexion 
with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

3623.  That  is  only  the  science  list  ? — I cannot  now  say. 

3621  Independent  of  whether  tliey  receive  art  payments'  or 
not . I was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  distinction.  The 
Uommis,sioners  of  Nation^^  spent  upon  drawing  in 

the  yeai  1857,  l,18i7  : of  that  sum  4897  was  expended  on^the 
ordinary  national  schools  p07  on  the  central  model  schools,  and 
3/8t.  on  the  country  model  schools. 

3625.  Do  you  Imow  whether  or  not  the  two  systems  of  im 

stiuction  111  elementary  drawing  are  very  much  alike? Verv 

much  alike  ; the  master  who  in  1848  introduced  drawing,  into 
t le  national  schools  ot  this  country  was  brought  over  by  the 

A he  informs  meVat 

the  .system  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  is  very  much 
that  which  he  has  pm'sued  here  for  the  last  20  years  and  that 
which  is  pursued  in  the  106  ordinaiy  national  schools’ in  which 
diawmg  is  taught  throughout  the  country. 

3626.  There  is  another  system,  or  stage,  I may  say,  of  the 

department,  namely,  that  in  which  aid  is  given  to  nio-ht  classes 
for  teaching  drawing  to  artisans.  Have  you  anythin^  ootm 
si^nding  to  that?-Not  particularly  in  drawing,  Lt  we  W 
night  schools  for  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches,  and  in  some 
cases  drawing  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  moh? 
deiJcutmentj  but  no  special  grant  is  made  for  it.  ° 
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8627.  You  don’t  make  special  grants?— No,  we  make  a grant— 
a very  small  one,  I am  sorry  to  say— simply  for  msu'uction  to  a ’ •- 

night  school  generally.  . , , 29  Sept.  1868. 

3628.  Are  they  adults  ?— Not  necessarily  adults.  ....  

3629.  Of  what  age  are  they  ?— Tlie  general  understanding  is 
that  they  are  persons  who  cannot  conveniently  attend  day  schools ; 
but  with  that  understanding  they  may  be  pupils  of  any  age. 

3630.  Is  that  drawing  of  a more  advanced  character  than  the 
drawino-  in  the  ordinary  day  schools  ? — No,  I should  say  quite 
the  contrary  ; it  is  rather  of  a more  elementary  character. 

3631.  Then  there  is  nothing  reiilly  to  correspond  to  what  is 
called,  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  aid  to  night  classes  ? 

Nothing  having  reference  to  science  or  art  in  the  arrangements 

of  the  national  schools.  , . 

3632.  Then  the  department  are  really  only  duplicating  assist- 
ance in  the  case  of  schools  for  the  poor  ? In  the  case  of  drawing, 
the  department  is  prepared  to  duplicate  assistance  in  all  national 
schools ; and  in  the  case  of  physical  science  it  is  prepared  to 

duplicate  it  in  the  model  schools  only.  _ _ . ^ 

3633.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  night  classes  m ^-awing 

under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have  been  established  in 
the  national  schools  or  model  schools  ?— Yes;  there  is  one  m the 
model  school  at  Marlborough  Street.  , 

3631.  And  the  payment  for  it  is  received  from  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  ?— From  that  department  only,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  not  having  contributed  anything 
beyond  the  use  of  rooms  and  gas  towards  its  support. 

3635.  (Professor  Huxley)  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  very 

considerable  rewards  are  open  under  the  present  system  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  scholars  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  for  example,  scholarships  at  the  Royal  Sc  looi 
of  Mines,  and  similar  rewards  ?— I am  aware  that  in  the  College 
of  Science  in  Dublin  such  prizes  are  available.  ^ . 

3636.  And  that  these  rewards  are  the  result  of  an  imperial 

competition  in  -which  success  itself,  to  a certain  extent,  is  a con- 
siderable distinction? — I am  aware.  _ , - . • 

3637.  Supposing  that  the  whole  system  of  science  education 
were  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  national  board,  do  y op  see 
how  the  same  advantages  could  be  obtained  ?— I do.  1 think  that 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  should  as  at  present  continue 
to  hold  out  those  great  prizes ; and  that  the  national  school  pupns, 
even  those  of  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  country,  piqnls  ot 
promise  or  genius  on  whom,  owing  to  their  isolation,  the  mnuepce 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and.  Art  might  possibly,  under 
other  circumstances,  never  settle,  should  compete  for  those 


scholarships  or  prizes.  ^ i ij  • 

3638.  Would  you  have  the  examinations  for  them  held  in 
London  or  in  Ireland  ?— In  Ireland.  I think  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  offered  those  great  prizes  to  ^ le  com 
petition  of  the  British  empire,  our  inspectors  on  a given  day 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION  ; 


EsqMR'LA  examinations,  lYiitten  and  oral,  in  tne  GO  school 

L.'  ■ ■ districts  of  Ireland. 


29Sept.  ISGS.  S639.  Taking  the  papers  from  the  Department  ?—Takino- the 
papers  from  the  Department ; and  tliey  might  send  the  wiatten 
answers  and  report  the  resnits  of  the  oral  examinations  to  the 
department  in  London  or  Dublin,  or  wherever  it  might  sit  or 
be  established.  I am  of  opinion  that  a system  of  prizes  and 
scholarships,  under  such  arrangements,  would  be  a greater  na  tional 
advantage  than  it  could  possibly  be  under  the  present  pdan. 

3640.  Then  you  don’t  object  to  the  system  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  extending  to  Ireland,  but  only  that  it  should 
pass,  as  it  were,  tlirougli  the  mechanism  of  your  board  and 
inspectors  ?— I am  afraid  I have  not  clearly  expressed  myself 
VVhac  I mean  to  convey  is,  tliat  I would  have  the  ordinary 
elementary  instruction  in  those  different  subjects  which  are  now 
embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  so  far  as  the  primary  schools  are  concerned,  entirely  under 
the  care  of  the  national  board.  The  board  would  simply  give  a fair 
remuneration  to  the  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in 
those  subjects.  I then  would  desire  to  see  in  existence  a oreat 
institution,  such  as  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  offerino- 
prizes  and  scholarships  in  colleges  or  institutions,  like  the  College 
of  Science  m Dublin  and  the  School  of  Mines  in  London,  to  any 
persons,  whether  pupils  of  national  schools  or  not,  who  inio-lit 
present  themselves  for  examination  in  pai-ticular  branches.  ° A 
certain  day  would  be  aiipoiuted  for  the  examination.  The  papers 
would  be  sent  by  that  higher  depiartment  to  our  board.  Our 
board  at  the  proper  time  would  transmit  them  to  their  inspectors, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  competing  candidates  the  inspectors 
would  open  them,  and  thereupon  hold  the  w-ritten  examination 
ihe  oral  examination  might  then  be  held  by  the  inspectors  who 
are  nearly  all  competent  to  undertake  the  task.  In  that  way  a 
system  of  scholarships  would,  I think,  very  happily  work,  leaving 
the  action  of  the  national  board,  and  again,  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  completely  well  dedned  and  perfectly 
mdepeudent. 

3641.  Then  you  would  administer  tliat  system  of  examination 

oi  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  through  the  national 
board  ?— We  would  act  as  your  agents  in  the  examinations.  I 
thiw  out  that  suggestion  mainly  as  a remedy  of  what  I conceive 
to  be  the  most  vital  defect  in  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
its  system  of  examination.  ’ 

3642.  It  appears  to  be  a very  valuable  suggestion  indeed  ; but 
you  would  exclude  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  from  exer- 
msmg  its  method  of  payment  by  results,  such  as  it  employs  in 
^ngland;  that  is  to  say,  you  would  not  reward  the  teacher  for 
the  success  of  his  pupils.  At  present  the  department  rewards 
the  teacher  for  the  success  of  his  pupils?— Well,  I would  have 
tne  JNational  Hoard  to  pursue  a similar  course ; but  I would  have 
them  to  do  it  in  exact  harmony  with  the  general  operations  of  the 
national  school  system. 
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3043.  Your  suggestion  would  only  refer  to  tlie  National  Board 

schools.  The  other  examinations  would  still  he  held  by  the  ’ 

Science  and  Art  Department  ? — My  suggestion  reliites  solely  to  29  Sept.  1868. 
the  examination  of  candidates,  pupils  or  non-pupils  of  National 
Schools,  in  the  great  imperial  competition  for  scholarships  to 
which  you  adverted.  Indeed,  I venture  to  say  that  the  National 
Board  would  cheerfully  allow  their  inspectors  to  examine  all  can- 
didates u ho  would  tippear,  whether  national  scholars  or  not,  on 

that  given  day.  . i , , 

3644.  To  superintend  the  examinations? — To  superintend  the 

examinations. 

3645.  I understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  you  considered 
the  system  of  examinations  of  the  department  not  to  work  well  ? 

I have  seen  some  unhappy  statements  in  reference  to  it. 

3646.  That  is  particularly  important,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  proceed  ? — The  number  of  examinations  in  this  country  must 
have  been  very  limited  ; for  there  are  altogether  only  53  schools  in 
Ireland  connected  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ; yet 
I have  observed  that  a great  many  irregularities  have  been 
detected  of  a most  serious  and  shocking  character. 

3647.  You  think  the  supervision  by  committees  is  insufficient.? 

Observe,  tlien,  on  the  other  hand,  what  has  occurred  with 

regard  to  the  national  schools.  We  have  6,500  of  them.  Exami- 
nations of  vast  numbers  of  teachers  and  of  three  or  four  thousand 
monitors  occur  annually  ; and  a single  irregularity  of  the  character 
to  which  I now  refer  has  never  happened.  Therefore  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a very  sensible  advantage  if  you  could  secure 
some  more  efficient  system  of  examination  than  you  have  hitherto 
done  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

3648.  I presume  you  consider  that  the  system  of  supervision 
by  committees  is  imperfect  and  ineffectual? — So  far  as  the  com- 
mittees have  been  hitherto  organized,  I am  afraid  so. 

3649.  (Jfr.  Hamilton)  You  said  you  thought  a system  of  oral 
examination  should  be  combined  with  the  written  examination  ? 

I did,  as  a check  on  the  written  examinations.^ 

3650.  How  would  that  be  consistent,  if  established  in  Ireland, 
with  the  general  system  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  system,  if  adopted  for  Ireland, 

should  not  become  general.  A certain  number  of  questions— of 
course  the  preponderating  part  of  the  examination— might  be 
given  in  writing,  and  then  a few  questions,  as  a check  upon  the 
validity  of  the  w'ritten  examinations,  might  be  reserved  for  the 
oral. 

3651.  Supposing  oral  examinations  were  established  in  Ireland, 
would  not  that  interfere  with  the  general  system  of  competition 
which  exists  at  the  present  time  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department? — It  would,  of  course,  be  a new  feature  in  the  mode 
of  examination  of  the  Department,  but  it  rvould  not  interfere  with 
the  general  system  of  competition. 

3652.  Explain  how  you  could  have  any  universal  competition  ? 

— The  written  papers  would  be  issued,  answered,  revised,  and 
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present.  In  the  oral  examination,  tlie  inspector 
^^ouM  give  to  each  candidate  a certain  number  of  questions,  and 
29-  Sept,-i86S.  in  the  case  of  the  Avritten  examination,  -would  be  as- 

signed  to  each  answer.  Then  the  sum  of  the  marks  for  the  oral 

and  the  -written  examinations,  would  be  the  measure  of  the  caudh 
date  s answering,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  general  com- 
petition. We  have,  in  point  of  fact,  such  a sj'stem  as  that  in 
successful  operation  under  the  National  Board  at  present. 
j.J®®®'  Donnelly.)  Two  inspectors  might  give  very 

diflerent  marks  ?— Uniformity  of  standard  should,  as  fiir  as 
possible,  be  secured. 

■365i.  (Mr.  Hamilton:)  And  when  the  results  of  the  com- 
petition would  be  compared,  the  decision  would  be  made  partly 
on  the  written  examination  and  partly  on  the  oral  ?— Quite  sU 
I he  measure  of  a man’s  answering  in  the  w-ritten  examination 
might  be,  suppose,  500,  and  of  the  oral  examination,  40  • the 
sum  ot  his  answering  would  thus  be  540.  The  sum  of  another 
candidates  answering  in  the  written  and  oral  might  be  520  • of 
another,  510;  of  another,  504 ; another  man  might  reach  560 ’and 

that  man  would  win. 

3655.  What  certainty  would  there  be  that  the  determinations 
with  regard  to  oral  examinations  would  be  measured  by  the 
same  sta,ndard  ? — That  is  what  I,  a moment  ago,  adverted  to. 
Uniformity  of  standard  is  the  result  of  a mutual  arrangement 
and  understanding  amongst  the  inspectors.  In  this  country  the 
teachers  are  examined  orally,  as  well  as  in  writing,  and  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  a pretty  considerable  uniformity  of  standard  prevails. 
At  times  competition  takes  place  for  appointments  and  premiums 
on  that  very  principle. 

3656.  But  in  order  that  the  competition  should  be  nationally 
complete  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  it  would  be  necessary 
toat  the  oral  system  of  examination  should  be  established  i'u 
England  and  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Ireland  ?_Quite  so  ; I would 
introduce  the  oral  element  as  a check  or  a test  of  the  bond  Me 
character  of  the  written  examinations.  It  is  possible,  under  the 
very  best  system  of  supervision,  for  the  written  examinations 
™ ™ti'“stwortliy.  The  oral  examination  at  once  e-xposes 

3657.  (Professor  Thomson:)  Are  you  quite  satisfied  that  the 
way  in  which  these  examinations  are  conducted  under  the  De- 
partment  of  Science  and  Art  in  Ireland  are  unsatisfactory  at  pre- 

I believe,  been  quite  satisfactory 
36o8.  And  that  there  is  a very  great  disadvantage  in  havino- 
these^  examinations  conducted  in  such  a way  with  regard  to 
training  teachers  for  the  dis (riots  ?-My  suggestion  for  bringing 
the  instruction  in  elementary  science  entirely  within  the  scope  of 
the  national  board,  and  therefore  of  having  our  inspectors  to  hold 
the  examinations,  would  make  those  examinations  at  all  events 
genuine. 

36.o9.  Are  you  aware  that  a large  number  of  national  school 
teachers  who  were  coming  up  for  certificates  to  teach,  were 
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amongst  the  pupils  in  those  cases  which  occurred  in  Belfast  ?— I 
know  that.  With  the  greatest  possible  regret  and  horror  h saw  . 

the  statement  of  those  cases.  vm 

3660.  (Oafl.  Donnelly)  Would  it  not  bo  rather  dithcuit  to 
arrange  the  oral  examinations  all  through  the  country  when  you 
have  23  different  subjects  of  science  to  examine  in  ?— So  long  as 
you  have  men  of  honour  to  deal  with  in  high  and  responsible 
positions,  like  public  school  inspectors,  with  whom  there  could  be 
io  tampering,  you  would  be  quite  safe  in  confiding  the  most  deli- 
cate details  of  the  examination  to  them.  You  might,  for  instance 
to  avoid  all  danger  on  the  score  of  uniformity  of  standard,  send 
the  inspector  a printed  h-t  of  questions,  which  he  could  employ 
for  the  oral  examinations,  giving  a specified  number,  say  10,  to 
each  candidate  publicly  in  the  examination  room,  so  that  every- 
body might  hear  them,  and  that  there  could  be  no  privacy 
whatever  in  that  part  of  the  examination. 

3661 . I meant  throughout  the  empire,  not  in  Ireland  alone  ; 
would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  anything  in  the  shape 
of  an  oral  examination  throughout  Great  Britain  in  23  subjects, 
for  even  though  you  sent  the  questions,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  anybody  would  be  able  to  examine  in  all  the  subjects,  or 
to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  answers  ?— I dont 
conceive  that  you  would  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  inspectors, 
or  professors  of  colleges,  or  teachers  of  the  great  grammar  schools, 
and  so  on,  who  would  be  competent  to  discharge  and  ready  to 
undertake  that  duty  for  you  for  one  day  in  the  year. 

3662.  {Professor  Fluxley)  Who  is  to  conduct  the  oral  exami- 
nations in  physiology  and  chemistry  ? — I think  that  there  is  no 
branch  in  which,  by  a little  management,  you  could  not  contrive 
to  find  examiners  to  hold  an  oral  examination. 

3663.  But  is  not  the  comparison  of  different  men  much  more 
difficult  in  an  oral  than  in  a written  examination  ?— Of  course  ; 
and  therefore  the  oral  examination  must  be  conducted  with  great 

delicacy  and  skill. 

3661.  {Colonel  Lafan.)  How  could  you  apply  it;  the  10 
questions  would  be  read  out  to  30  pupils;  how  would  the 
answers  be  given  ? — Orally,  of  course.  The  questions  are  given 
out  and  answered  publicly.  Every  question  must  be  different. 

If  10  questions  be  insufficient  for  each  candidate,  then  increase 
the  number.  But  possibly  even  four  or  five  each  would  be  found 
to  be  quite  enough  to  serve  as  a check  upon  the  written 

examinations.  i 

3665  Mivht  it  not  happen  that  one  pupil  might  get  questions 
more  difficu!t  than  another  ?— That  would  depend  on  the  .skill  of 
the  examiner  or  author  of  the  prepared  questions. 

3666  {Professor  Thomson)  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  have 
distributed  over  Ireland  on  a given  day,  the  examinations  being 
held  simultaneously,  a body  of  examiners  for  giving  oral  exami- 


nations 1 — I do.  , „ • o mi  1 

3667  ■ In  all  these  different  branches  of  science? — Ihe  oral 
examination  should  constitute  a very  small  element,  and  I would 
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cliiefly  to_  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  such  mis- 

O ®^™“ation  again  occurring  as  that  wliich  happened 

29  Sept.  18G8.  at  Belfast  or  Clifden.  I tvoukl  have  it  principally  as  a check 
on  the  ■written  examination. 

306S.  Bat  don’t  you  think  that  an  oral  examination  can 
scarcely  be  held  m any  subject  properly  by  a man  who  does  not 
umlerstaud  the  subject  thoroughly  and  well?— It  is  utterly 
impossible  that  any  man  who  does  not  understand  the  subject 
could  examine  in  it.  •' 

3669.  (Professor  Huxley)  Is  it  not  rather  difficult  to  find 
examiners  that  you  can  trust  for  even  written  examinations  ?— I 

rf'the*Nnt-  tlie  employment 

on  1*  Q National,  school  inspectors,  or  the  inspectors  in  England 
and  Scotland.  I think  there  could  be  no  possible  niismvino-s 
about  die  employment  of  professors  of  Trinity  College,  or'ofany 
of  the  colleges  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  of  the  gAat  gra  m 
mar  schoo  s ; so  that  I don’t  think  on  the  whole  you  would  find 
it  difficult  to  organise  an  efficient  staft'  who  for  one  day’s 
do 'the  commissioned  and  trusted  to 

liesitation  at  all  in  saying  that  our  inspectors  would  be  able  to 
whin  'iminations  would  of  course  not  be  so  necessary 

ill  ® , ^ examiners  on  whom  you  could  entirehi 

ilfj’ depend  somewhat  confidently  on 
the  result  of  the  written  examinations. 

^affan)  But  if  your  examiner  were  inclined  to 

to  diTt  inV“  e^-'jednationsi-He  could  not  venture 

to  do  It  in  the  oral  examinations,  because  he  is  .subject  to  the 
criticism  of  all  around  him,  and  that  might  serve  as 'a  deterrent 
from  any  tampering  with  the  written  examinations. 

the  N^ition^l ’*■)  t'dnk  the  inspectors  under 
the  JNatioual  Board  would  be  very  competent  examiners  ?— I think 
a large  majority  of  them  would  be. 

nre^!n^'  ®®“P®‘®nt  to  Superintend  examinations  ?- They 

‘ able®  diffindtr"  d^  consider- 

able difficulty  , do  you  think  the  committees  whose  presence  is 
■ cpiired  are  capable  of  doing  that  ?-I  know  nothing  “vei 

miC,s  ^ ^®"-  bad  com- 

c^earlv^h®t*  T"  b®Heve  that  it  is  a difficult  matter?-!  see 

Med  i^  tW?  f ™ ^^'®b^“d,  and  thatyou 

tailed  in  three  or  lour,  which  is  a large  proportion  your 

committee  system  must  be  obnoxious  to  censure!  ^ 

367.5.  (TAe  Chairmein.)  Bo  you  consider  that  the  inspectors 

capaW^f  ‘"'rdo  examinations,  would  be  perfectly- 

Stiom  ®"bable  of  conducting  ex- 

aminations, I do  not  profess  to  say  that  they  would  hold 

examinations  m each  of  the  23  subjects.  ^ 
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3676.  I mean  of  preventing  franc!  ?— Unequivocally  so  to 

prevent  fraud.  . , n 

3677-  (Capt.  Donnelly.)  Bo  you  think  the  national  board  20  Sept.  1868. 
would  allow  their  inspector.'^  to  assist  in  conducting  the  examina-  ' 
tions  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  Ireland  ? — I think 
that  if  the  suggestion  which  I ventured  to  make  in  the  early  part 
of  my  examination  were  carried  out,  that  is,  that  the  elementax’y 
instruction  in  physical  science  should  be  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  hoard,  the  board,  for  any  higher  order 
of  examinations,  as  for  the  great  prizes  or  scholai’ships,  would  be 
very  happy  to  co-operate  in  giving  the  department  the  advantage 
of  the  services  of  the  inspectors.  That  is  my  private  opinion. 

3678.  I mean  without  any  alteration  in  the  system  which  is 
being  carried  on  at  present  ? — ^Well,  the  board  has  never  hesitated 
to  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  other  educational  institutions  ; 
and  I do  not  think  they  would  grudge  giving  the  services  of  their 
inspectors  for  any  such  important  object. 

3679.  You  are  aware  that  the  inspectors  act  as  local  secretaries  ? 

— I am  aware  that  they  so  act  in  some  cases  ; but  that  is  quite 
independent  of  anj’’  Icnowledge  or  action  on  the  part  of  the  board. 

3680.  {The  Rev.  Dv.  Haughton.)  Your  inspectors  are  men  of 
high  education  and  position,  and  of  such  a rank  and^  class  of  life 
that  they  naturally  would  be  the  secretaries  of  such  institutions  ? 

— Quite  so.  _ . • • • j 

3681.  In  many  places,  such  as  Baillieborough,  it  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  his  position  as  connected  with  the  national  board.- 
— Entirely. 

3682.  And  he  would  be  naturally  the  secretary  to  the  local 


board  ? — Certainly. 

3683.  {pTofessov  Thomson^  Bo  you  not  think  that  those 
irregularities,  which  certainly  were  of  a very  painful  kind,  that 
occurred  in  Belfast  arose  directly  from  the  system  of  payments 

by  results  ? Oh,  I don’t  think  so  at  all.  I think  that  if  the 

teachers  in  those  cases  had  for  their  services  received  a direct 
salary,  and  if  the  ordinary  provision  on  any  appointment,  that 
the  salary  was  to  be  contingent  on  tolerable  success,  had  been 
made,  the  same  irregularities  would  have  occurred. 

3684.  Well,  but  that  is  very  nearly  the  same  thing?— Well, 
no  one  is  appointed,  I take  it,  without  some  provision  being 
imposed  upon  him  to  guarantee  that  he  will  discharge  his  duties 
efficiently. 

3685.  Don’t  you  think  that  payment  by  results  has  rather  a 
tendency,  in  ease  of  the  moral  standard  not  being  very  high,  to 
produce  such  irregularities  ? — No,  I think  not.  I think  quite 
the  contrary.  I think  payment  by  results  has  a tendency  to 
improve  the  moral  feeling  of  the  people,  to  make  the  pupils  truthful 
and  the  teachers  honest.  That  is  my  opinion. 

3686.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Will  you  explain  your  grounds  for  that 
opinion  ? — My  grounds  for  that  opinion  are,  that  where  a child 
knows  that  his  diligent  study  will  secure  advantage  for  his  teacher 
as  well  as  for  himself,  there  is  at  once  established  a sympathy 

22679.  I I 
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EsI'mTTa  Ms  teaolier  which  must  result  in  an  improvement 

’ — 1-'  ' ' moral  feeling  in  himself,  and  exercise,  reflectively,  a happy 
29  Sept.  1868.  influence  upon  the  teacher. 

3087.  {Gapt.  Donnelly.)  But  even  supposing  it  had  a slight 
tendency  that  wa,y,  don’t  you  consider  that  the  advantages  gained 
by  payments  on  results  enormously  outweigh  any  tendencies  of 
that  kind  ? I do  j I also  think  that  if  the  teachers  and  pupils 
knew  that  the  system  of  e.xamination  was  such  that  it  would  be 

utterly  impossible  to  deceive — and  the  .system  ought  to  be  so 

the  temptation  which  was  yielded  to  at  Belfast,  Carrickfergus 
and  Clifden,  would  never  have  arisen.  ’ 

3688.  {Professor  Thomson.)  But  you  would  not  consider  that 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a small  affiiir  if  a direct  tendency  were 
given  to  fraud  of  ^ that  kind  ? — Oh,  certainly  not.  I think  that 
the^  duty  of  the^  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  of  every  edu- 
cational board,  is  to  establish  such  a system  of  examination  as 
will  avoid  at  all  events  the  liability  to  temptation  which  exists 
Tinder  the  present  arrangements. 

3689.  {Colonel  Laffan)  Is  your  opinion  of  the  advantage  of 
payment  by  results  so  fixed  that  you  would  propose  to  do  away 
withthe  regular  salaries  of  your  teachers,  and  remunerate  them 
entirely  according  to  the  results  ?— No ; the  proposal  that  I made 
in  reference  to  the  national  teachers  is  of  a mixed  character,  but 
it  IS  essentially  based  upon  the  idea  of  payment  by  results.  One 
portion,  about  half  the  teacher’s  income,  I would  have  to  depend 
upon  the  results  of  the  inspector’s  annual  examinations.  A 
second  portion,  about  a fourth  of  the  whole,  I would  have  to 
depend  on  the  results  of  the  manager’s  quarterly  examinations 
and  the  remaining  portion,  also  a fourth  of  the  whole,  I would  Imm 
to  depend  upon  classification.  Classification,  however,  would  be 
determined  upon  a variety  of  considerations,  all  bearing  upon 
results  ; so  that  on  the  whole,  I should  have  results  as  the  basis 
01  the  system  of  remuneration. 

f That  would  amount  to  a substitution 

ot  the  old  English  system  of  payment  on  certificates  ?— In  part 
only ; yet  even  that  certificate  or  classification  allowance  would 
be  determined  by  very  practical  considerations. 

8691.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Has  not  experience  shown  that 
the  most  common  way  of  paying  teachers  of  all  kinds  from  pro- 
lessors  of  universities,  downwards,  is  to  give  a fixed  salary,  and 
then  to  allow  the  professor  a certain  proportion  of  the  whole  of 
the  lees  of  the  students,  which  does  practically  come  to  payment 
by  results  1^-From  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  it  has  been  a re- 
cognized advantage  of  the  university  system  that  such  has  been 
the  case. 

3692  (Pro/essor  Thomson.)  Do  you  not  think  that  payment 
by  results  would  have  this  effect,  as  well  as^  no  doubt,  many 
advantages,  vizt.,  that  it  would  induce  a great  deal  of  attention 
from  the  teacher  to  paying  subjects ; that  is,  to  special  subjects  of 
examination,  not  only  paying  subjects,  but  that  particular  phase  of 
le  paying  subjects  which  specially  bears  on  the  examination ; that 
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is  tliat  it  would  make  the  teacher  who  was  paid  in  that  way  p.  j,  Keenan, 
naturally  an  expert  crammer,  if  he  were  an  able  man  ? — The  Esq.,M.It.l.A. 
system  of  payment  by  results,  of  which  alone  I would  approve,  g^p,,  iggs. 

is  a system  which  would  make  every  subject  a paying  subject,  

and  which  would  make  even  the  moral  training  of  the  children 
a paying  subject,  a system  which  would  therefore  utterly  depre- 
cate and  stigmatize  crammers  and  cramming. 

3093.  But  don’t  you  think,  in  the  crade  form  in  which  we 
usually  have  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  the  effect  is  such 
as  I have  suggested  ?— I think  from  what  I have  gathered  from 
the  reports  of  the  English  inspectors  that  that  is  not  generally 
the  case.  I am  convinced  that  the  English  schools  are  more 
efficiently  conducted  under  the  system  of  payment  by  results 
than  they  were  before  the  system  was  established. 

3094.  Then  don’t  you  think  that  a clever  teacher  can  very 
soon  know,  with  a considerable  amount  of  certainty,  what  the 
questions  will  be  that  will  be  put  at  the  examination,  or  that  he 
will  know  within  very  narrow  limits? — My  experience  as  an 
inspector  in  different  capacities,  and  my  knowledge  of  all  the 
inspectors  of  the  country,  lead  me  to  the  very  contrary  conclu- 
sion, A stereotyped  set  of  questions  carried  about  from  school  to 
school  by  an  inspector  would  be  so  preposterous  a performance 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inspector  was  incompetent 
for  his  duty. 

3694a.  I don’t  exactly  mean  a stereotyped  set  of  questions,  but 
that  the  particular  tendency  of  the  examiner  would  very  soon  be 
known,  and  that  therefore  a comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
subject  would  be  necesfijiry  to  be  taught  in  order  to  meet  the 
examination  ? — Well,  under  the  system  of  payment  by  results, 
which  I hope  to  see  established  in  Ireland,  such  a contingency  as 
that  could  not  possibly  happen,  for  the  inspectors  wmuld  have  to 
examine  every  child  in  every  subject  thoroughly  and  well. 

3695.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  payment  by  results  can  be 
carried  out  in  such  a way  as  to  get  rid  of  all  those  disadvantages? 

—Really  I do.  I have  a firm  conviction  that  a system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  can  be  so  established  as  to  operate  without  any 
of  the  inconveniences  or  bad  results  which  you  refer  to. 

3696.  {Colonel  Laffan.)  Contemplate  .such  a case  as  this, 
namely,  that  of  a man  who  had  no  fixed  salary  whatever,  biit 
who  might  expect  to  receive  a very  high  remuneration  if  his 
pupils  attained  a very  high  position,  such  a man  might  be  tempted, 
perhaps  knowing  that  he  had  very  little  to  lose,  to  introduce 
fraud  into  his  examination,  whereas  a man  paid  by  a fixed 
salary,  which  he  would  infallibly  lose  in  the  case  of  the  detection 
of  a fraud,  would  be  more  careful  of  doing  so  ?— It  was  to  meet 
such  a case  that  I proposed,  in  the  plan  which  I submitted  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Rrimary  Education,  and  as  a check  upon 
such  occurrences,  that  one  portion,  say  about  one-fourth  of  the 
income,  should  be  fixed. 

3697.  {TheBev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Can  you  state  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  average  amounts  spent  upon  music,  drawing,  physical 

II  2 
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sif  Mb'Ta  other  matters  that3'ou  have  classified  as  the  branches 

’’ ' ' of  education  that  are  tauglit  in  the  model  schools  and  tlie  ordinary 

29  Sept.  1868.  scliools  ?— I may  mention,  before  I state  them,  that  instruction  in 

vocal  music  has  been  given  in  the  national  schools  since  the  year 

1838  ; instruction  in  drawing  since  the  year  1848,  instruction  in 
navigation  since  the  year  1859,  and  in  respect  to  physical  science, 
I can  hardly  fix  the  date,  for  it  has  been  giyen  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  board’s  operations.  The  amount  expended 
on  instruction  in  music  in  the  ordinary  national  schools  in  the 
year  1867  was  1,4047  ; in  tiie  central  model  school  of  Dublin, 
for  the  tuition  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  training,  3457  ; and  in 
the  country  model  schools  5487,  making  a total  of  2,2977  spent 
on  musical  instruction  during  the  year  1867.  The  amount  spent 
on  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  ordinary  national  schools  was 
4897  ; in  the  central  model  school,  for  the  tuition  of  pupils  and 
teachers  in  training,  the  amount  was  3207  ; and  in  the  country 
model  schools,  3787,  making  a total  of  1,1877  for  drawing.  In 
navigation,  the  sum  spent  in  the  ordinary  national  schools 
throughout  the  country,  I am  sorry  to  say,  was  very  .small,  being 
only^SO?.  In  tlie  central  model  school  the  amount  expended  on 
the  instruction  in  navigation  of  teachers  in  training  was  1807 
In  the  country  model  schools  the  amount  was  2887,  makino- 
4987  expended  by  the  hoard  on  instruction  in  navigation.  The 
total  sum  spent  on  instruction  in  physical  science  in  the  year 
186/  was  only  1657,  but  the  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
a successor  to  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  salary  was  3207  a year  with 
about  1807  for  travelling  allowances,  is  still  available,  and  when 
a succes.sor  shall  have  been  ap2ioiiited,  tlie  amount  to  be  sjient  on 
instruction  in  physical  science  under  the  present  system  will 
be  about  6507  a j’ear. 

3698.  (Jfr.  Hamilton)  Where  are  the  schools  in  which  the 
expenditure  was  incurred  in  giving  instruction  in  navigation  ? — 
ihere  are  only  five  ordinary  national  schools  in  which  navigation 
IS  at  present  taught,  namely  : Sneem,  in  Kerry  ; Spunkane,  also 
in  Kerry  ; Kilkee,  in  the  county  of  Clare  ; Castletoivnsend,  in 
the  county  of  Cork;  and  Strangford,  in  the  county  of  Down. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  same  science  in  the  model  schools 
at  Limerick,  Belfast,  Carrickfergiis,  and  Dublin, 

3699.  {Gaft.  Donnelly.)  What  provision  is  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  teachers  who  instruct  in  navigation  ?— We  have  a pro- 
vision corresponding  to  that  made  for  instruction  in  music  and 
drawing. 

3700.  Do  you  pay  on  the  number  of  pupils  ? — The  pirovision  is 
a gratuity  not  exceeding  57  for  an  attendance  of  six  pupils,  and 
from  / 7 to  107  for  an  attendance  of  12  or  more  pupils.  The 
gnapity  is  awarded  entirely  upon  the  results  of  the  examination 
held  annually  by  the  inspector. 

3pl.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  I presume  it  rests  with  the  managers 

oi  the  national  schools  to  introduce  this  subject  or  not  ? Quite 

so  ; it  IS  perfectly  optional  with  the  managers  to  introduce  it  or 
not  as  they  please. 
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3702.  And  there  is  no  restriction,  is  tliere,  as  to  tlie  persons  who  p.  J.  Keman, 
become  pupils  being  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  sea? — We  Esg.,M.R.I.A. 
impose  no  restriction,  for  sometimes  the  pupils  do  not  make  up  igcs. 

their  minds,  when  beginning  their  mathematical  studies,  as  to 

whether  they  will  go  to  sea  or  not. 

370.3.  Do  the  schools  take  persons  who  are  going  up  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  examinations,  as  masters  and  mates  ? — Yes  ; at 
Bel&st,  and  here  in  Dublin,  the  teachers  have  prepared  a number 
of  persons  who  under  the  Board  of  Trade  examinations  have 
become  masters  and  mates. 

370't.  Do  the  teachers  count  those  as  pupils  ? — They  come  to 
the  masters  of  those  different  schools  as  pupils. 

3705.  The  pupils  therefore  are  not  restricted  to  boys  ? — Oh, 
certainly  not ; adults  are  received  as  well.  As  an  instance  of  the 
success  of  some  of  our  masters  I may  mention  that  at  the  national 
school  at  Glenariffe,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  the  teacher  had 
produced  between  00  and  70  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
successful  captains  in  the  British  mercantile  navy.  One  of  those 
was  the  celebrated  Captain  MacDonnell,  of  the  “ Marco  Polo,” 
who  accomplished  a considerable  improvement  in  the  navigation 
to  Australia. 

3706.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Havghton.)  What  is  the  average  number  of 
pupils  receiving  instruction  in  navigation  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
under  the  national  hoard  ?—I  am  sorry  to  say  a very  limited  number. 

The  school  has  been  in  operation  since  1861,  and  since  then  the 
total  number  of  teachers  who  came  from  the  country  and  studied 
navigation  in  it  was  only  80,  of  whom  64  received  certificates  of 
competency  to  give  instruction  in  navigation.  Besides  that  num- 
ber, there  are  in  the  training  department  a number  of  teachers  in  a 
class  called  ‘‘the  special  class/’  who  all  learn  navigation  as^a 
matter  of  course  along  with  their  other  branches  of  study.  154 
such  teachers  have  passed  through  the  establishment  in  Marl- 
borough Street  since  the  year  1861.  Besides  those  young  men, 
who  are  all  teachers,  or  eligible  to  become  teachers  of  navigation 
throughout  the  country,  201  persons  have  passed  through  the 
school,  some  of  whom  were  seamen,  and  others  of  whom  were 
preparing  to  be  seamen. 

3707.  {The  Rev.  l)r.  Haughton.)  How  many  of  these  persons 
who  have  received  instruction  since  1861  in  Dublin  have  passed 
the  examination  for  certificates  of  masters  and  mates  ? — Of  course 
you  do  not  include  in  the  question  any  reference  to  teachers? 

3708.  Yes,  teachers  who  may  have  gone  to  sea? — No  such  case 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  ; but  I have  a return  of  the  examina- 
tions of  the  sailor  pupils. 

3709.  How  many  of  these  have  passed  the  local  examination 
for  cerbifieates  for  master  and  mates  held  in  Dublin? — 12  masters, 

16  chief  mates,  12  only  mates,  and  13  second  mates  passed  during 
the  interval  from  January  1862  to  September  1868.  Total  who 
have  passed,  53,  Six  presented  themselves  and  failed.  But  this 
answer  must  be  c|nalified  as  regards  those  who  have  passed  for 
master,  chief  mate,  and  only  mate  ; because  the  man  who,  for 
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bJ'mrTa  one  year  may  next  year  have  passed 

master ; so  tliat  some  of  them  may  be  counted  twice  ; and  I 
29  Sept.  1S68.  ^^m  not  able  to  distinguish  the  individuals.  ’ 

■ 3710.  Have  you  any  means  of  teaching  seamanship  in  con- 

nexion with  navigation  in  your  schools  ? — No. 

3711.  You  confine  yourself  to  navigation,  leaving  them  to 
learn  seamenship  wherever  they  like? — Just  so. 

3/12.  Do  you  think  the  means  provided  by  the  national  board 
for  teaching  navig.ation  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  this  port  ?_ 
I think  not.  I think  it  a great  misfortune  that  we  have  not  a 
class-room  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quays,  where 
sailors  could  walk  in  at  leisure  after  their  work  and  under- 
take their  studies.  Sailors  don't  like  to  dress  themselves  up 
after  their  day’s  work  to  go  to  a grand  institution  like  that  in 
Marlborough  Street,  subject  to  the  gaze  of  all  sorts  of  persons. 
Hence  our  failure.  I think  if  a school  were  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  shipping  there  would  be  a greater  prospect 
of  success.  ^ 

3/1.3.  (Ccipt.  Donnelly^  Was  there  not  a teacher  on  the  quay, 
who  taught  navigation  classes  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  ? — Not  connected  with  the  board. 

^ 3714.  Is  your  present  teacher  of  navigation  a man  who  tau<rht 
in  ttie  navigation  schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? 
— He  was  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
at  one  time.  He  is  a very  distinguished  man.  He  has  passed 
with  great  distinction  all  the  necessary  examinations. 

371-5.  Did  he  go  through  the  naval  school  at  Greenwich  ? He 

did. 


3716  Do  not  the  masters  and  mates  attend  the  navigation 
school  here  for  only  a very  limited  period  ?— They  come  iust  to 
‘ cram  for  the  examination  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  system 
IS  a bad  one.  "rhe  teacher  who  prepares  them  is  himself  diso-usted 
with  the  procedure  he  has  to  adopt. 

37U.  {TJieEev.Dr.  Haughton.)  Then,  in  the  whole,  some  addi- 
tional means  are  required  for  better  education  in  navigation  ? I 

think  so  ; but  m my  opinion  the  larger  towns  are  not  the  places 
at  all  which  should  be  the  seats  of  instruction  in  navigation.  I 
think  tha-t  the  small  fishing  villages  round  the  coast  are  the  places 
that  produce  the  sailors,  and  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
establish  navigation  schools  in  those  localities.  The  case  I re- 
ferred to  of  Glenariffe,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  appears  to  me  to 
corroborate  that  view. 

371S.  (Professor  Htvxley.)  It  is  not  the  case,  as  a general 
rule,  that  the  fishing  population  .supply  the  mercantile  marine 
to  any  considerable  extent  ?— I can  only  venture  to  say  that  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  from  my  acquaint- 
ance with  people  who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  the  parts 
ot  the  country  that  produce  the  sailors  appear  to  me  to  be  tliose 
small  villages  that  are  scattered  along  the  coast. 

Sn9  {Oolo7iel  Lafan.)  In  your  navigation  classes  do  you 
teach  the  pupils  mathematics  previous  to  instructing  them  in 
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navio-ation  or  are  they  taught  the  mathematics  themselves;  do 

frorieahi  bv  teaching  the  pupil  the  A B C of  mathematics  or  

do  YOU  assume  that  he  knows  them  ? — Where  we  have  regular  20  Sept.  1868. 
nupfls  in  our  navigation  schools  the  first  step  is  to  teach  them 
Laftematics,  find  the  second  is  the  application  of  mathematics  to 

That  is  for  the  hoysi-Bor  the  boys; 
but  those  who  are  cramming  to  be  masters  “‘"*es  really  n^ver 
stay  more  than  six  weeks  or  so  in  the  school.  The  system  oi 
navio-ation  which  the  Commissioners  recognize  and  encourage  is 
that  based  on  the  development  which  your  question  appears  to 
me  to  indicate,  namely,  that  the  pupil  should  begm  by  ^"dy 
of  mathematics,  and  then  proceed  on  until  he  enters  upon  ^ 
science  of  navio-ation.  I have  before  me  the  form  of  the  lepoit 
which  our  inspectors  have  to  make  on  schools  in  which  navi- 
gation is  taught,  and  you  will  perceive  that  it  entirely  ignores 
.any  recognition  or  countenance  of  the  pupds  that  are  meielj 
“ crammed  ” to  pass  as  masters  or  mates.  ^ 

3721  (Colonel  Laffan.)  What  I want  to  ascertain  by  my 
question  is,  whether  mathematics  was  not  a subject  to  be  learned 

the  ordinary  science  schools,  and  whether  the  subject  of  the 
application  of  the  science  of  mathematics  to  ^ the  purpose^ 
navigation  is  not  the  special  subject  of  the  navigation  clas  . 

The  navigation  class  of  a national  school  is  m point  of  fact,  a 
mathematical  class  in  which  the  pupils  proceed  from  the  ordinary 
mathematical  studies  to  the  study  of  the  science 
Mathematics  and  navigation  are  accordingly  learned  in  tl  e s. 

school  and  the  same  class.  _ , , , • „„„ 

3722.  When  you  speak  of  establishing  navigation  .schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fishing  villages,  do  you  mea,n  schools  for  Caching 
science  in  general,  and  then  adding  to  it  the  knowledge  of 
navigation?—!  mean  the  establishment  of  ordinary  national 
schoSs  in  which  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  would  be  imparted,  and  besides,  extra  mstructio 
in  science  in  general,  to  which  would  be  superadded  mstiuctiou 

in  the  science  of  navigation.  , Ir, 

3723.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  You  meant  navigation  si^hools  in 

national  schools  ?— Navigation  classes  in  national  schools. 

3724..  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Do  I understand  that  your 
opinion  is  unfavourable  to  affording  increased  facilities  for  teach- 
ing navigation  in  Dublin?— No;  my  opinion  is  not  unfavourable 
to  affording  increased  facilities  for  teaching  navigation  any- 
where ; but  I repeat  that  in  my  opinion  the  best  places  foi 
instruckon  are  the  small  villages  round  the  coast. 

I think,  however,  that  Dublin  should  not  be  destitute  of  a 
great  navigation  school  in  which  the  first  master  of  navigation 
in  the  country  should  occupy  the  position  of  director,  and  in 
which  the  training  of  teachers  in  navigation  for  the  ordmaiy 
schools  throughout  the  country  should  be  carriecl  on.  ^ 

3725.  State  to  the  Commission  your  reasons  for  preferring  tlie 
small  ports  to  the  large  ones  ?-Simply  that  my  experience  of 
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SsmTI  «“ivinoes  me  tlmt  the  petty  sea  coast  villa^s,  and 

cT"  f +1  • raiu-itmie  towns,  are  the  nursery  beds  of  sailors  ■ 

29_S^s,  bnt  tins  idea^does  not  evidently  tally  with  tl,e  experience  of 
Piofessoi  Huxley,  who  has  just  mentioned  that  these  fishimr  vil 

3726.  {Professor  Humleyf  Have  you  any  knowledge,  Mr 
v^hfr”’  of  acquaintance  with  general  mathematics 

not  IS  possessed  by  an  ordinary  naval  officer  ?— No  ; I have 

certihcate  given  by  the 

the  holdlr^nf  q®  which  shows  that 

the  holdei  of  It  possesses  some  slight  acquaintance  with  tlie  sub- 

taken  it?  “7  li^ve 

taken  it  i — i am  not  aware. 


H.  H.  G. 

JifacDojincl/, 
JSsg.,  J.P. 


Hbectjles  H.  G.  MacDomell,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Barrister-at-law, 
examined.  ^ 

n T You  have  been  connected  for 

a long  time,  I believe,  with  the  Irish  Academy  of  Music  ?— Yes  ■ 
very  nearly  from  the  foundation  of  it;  or  at  all  events  for  li 
y cis  , and  I have  a,  good  deal  of  experience  in  other  ways  as  to 
SofSZ  I'-blin-perhaps  more  than  aluLst  any 

^aided  as  a disinterested  person  in  that  way  by  professionals 

soc-T-*^  engagements  and  arrangements  of 

societies  and  public  concerts  ; and  I have  ha.i  great  opportunity 

whaTth?  ^ be  done  in  Dublin,  and  at  what  cost— in  short 
resources  of  the  place  are  in  music. 

o/l9  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Brady,  one  of  the  honorary  secre- 

XV ‘ 

Music  would  or  would  not  be  followed  by  a fall  n^ff  ffi^he 

ft Th  olf  f to  that  f-niiink 
° oil  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  done  and 

according  to  the  view  I take  of  it  I think  it  would  have  exactlv 
the  opposite  effect.  The  great  difficulty  we  have  is  to  immess 

ases  or  .special  individual  merit  enH  fLn'i-  -i.-.  ^ 

should  be  able  to  afford  to  dispense  with  all  fees  wVhaTChTii 

if  fW  ft''*' P‘'i'^?;te  members  and  private  friends  have  subscribed 
mfact  the  members  of  the  committee  themselves,  mff  of "felr 
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own  pockets,  to  aid  persons  of  very  great  talent,  and  several  of 
the  highest  class  have  been  brought  forward  in  that  way.  My 
view,  therefore,  is  that  if  we  had  a sufficient  grant  to  put  us  upon 
a firm  foundation,  so  as  to  have  a large  and  national  establishment, 
we  should  get  subscriptions  I’eadily  for  gTatuitous  education,  even 
if  the  subscriptions  were  confined  to  a special  purpose  of  that 
kind,  such  as  exhibitions  or  scholarships. 

3730.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  properly  given,  and  with 
proper  restrictions,  public  aid  would  stimulate  the  subscriptions 
instead  of  repressing  them  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it; 
I don’t  expect  that  the  grant  from  Government  would  be  of  such 
a very  large  amount  that  we  could  not,  by  adding  further  sub- 
scriptions, very  much  improve  and  enlarge  on  what  we  do.  Of 
course,  if  the  Government  were  to  give  such  an  amount  that  we 
need  require  no  further  aid,  the  case  would  be  different,  but  that 
is  a case  which  I need  hardly,  I suppose,  discuss.  But  if  they 
give  a considerable  sum  in  aid,  which  is  the  view  I always  put 
to  the  Treasury  on  the  subject,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  more 
improving  the  institution  becomes,  and  the  more  good  it  is  felt 
by  the  public  to  do,  the  more  largely  we  should  get  in  the  way  of 
assistance.  I find,  from  my  experience  in  life,  that  whatever 
flourishes  always  receives  assistance  readily  from  others,  while 
that  which  has  to  beg  from  its  friends  finds  it  often  very  hard  to 
get  anything. 

3731.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  such  a proposal  to  assist 
the  Ii’ish  Academy  of  Music  as  the  following,  viz.,  tliat  it  should 
receive  assistance  from  the  Government  in  some  proportion  to  the 
subscriptions  that  were  paid  by  the  public.  Bo  you  think  such 
a inode  of  assistance  would  have  a tendency  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  public  of  Dublin  in  the  institution  ? — It  would, 
but  I don’t  think  peculiarly  so.  I tliink  it  would  be  a good 
system  to  some  extent.  I think  we  ought  also  to  be  made  inde- 
pendent to  some  extent.  For  instance,  with  reference  to  taking 
a house,  we  have  been  obliged  to  struggle  on  in  a very  wretched 
place,  because  neither  Mr.  Brady  nor  I chose  to  put  our  names  to 
the  lease  of  a house,  without  which  we  could  not  take  a suitable 
place  or  put  up  proper  fittings.  I think  we  should  be  able  to 
calculate  on  assistance  of  that  kind  with  tolerable  certainty,  and 
I think,  of  course,  it  would  be  quite  right  that  the  more  we 
received  by  subscriptions  the  more  we  might  claim  from  the 
Government,  and  the  more,  in  fact,  'we  could  accomplish. 

3732.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
working  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  aided  by  public  funds  in 
Dublin,  that  it  should  retain  still  the  services  of  such  a body  as 
your  present  committee  is  composed  of,  persons  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  ? — I think  it  almost  essential  that  the 
details  should  be  wholly  managed  by  a committee  here.  Let  us 
send  our  accounts  to  any  public  body  in  London  to  check.  Let  it 
be  for  them  to  say,  “ You  have  not  expended  according  to  your 
general  rules  in  such  a respect,”  and  let  general  principles  in  the 
first  instance  be  laid  down  upon  which  the  institution  is  to  be 


H.  H.  G. 
MacDonnelt, 
Esq.,  J.P. 

29  Sept.  1868. 
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H.  H.  G. 

MacDonnetl, 

Esq.,  J.P. 

29  Sept.  1868. 


directed  and  managed  ; but  after  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
impossible  to  work  the  thing  here  in  Ireland,  unless  the  details 
are  carried  out  by  a local  committee,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
such  a committee  can  be  readily  formed.  Take  all  the  ordinary 
details  that  would  arise  in  such  a musical  institution.  It  would 
never  do  to  carry  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  the  question 
whether  John  Smith  should  pay  5^.  or  10?.,  or  whether  Miss  Jones 
is  to  be  in  the  first  or  second  vocal  class.  All  such  details  should 
be  dealt  with  here,  I think.  I have  no  objection  to  general  jirin- 
ciples  being  laid  down,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  whatever 
system  may  be  adopted  on  the  other  side. 

3733.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  the  interest  of  such  a 
local  committee,  tested  by  their  being  the  representative  of  a body 
of  subscribers,  who  showed  by  the  payment  of  a subscription  that 
they  took  a strong  interest  in  the  institution  ? — If  you  mean  by 
that  to  allow  the  subscribers  to  elect  the  committee,  I certainly 
think  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  they  should  at  all  events 
elect  a certain  number. 

3734).  Do  you  see  any  objection — subject  to  such  local  assis- 
tance as  you  have  pointed  out,  and  the  bona  Jides  of  the  interest 
in  the  institution  being  tested  by  the  subscriptions,  to  placing 
the  Irish  Academy  of  Music  in  connexion  with  a central  school 
for  the  whole  country  ? — Quite  the  reverse.  I think  a provincial 
place  can  never  work  properly  without  some  such  connexion 
with  a central  institution. 

3735.  Donnelly)  Did  you  see  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  ? — I have  it,  but  I have 
not  read  it  for  a year. 

3736.  Do  you  remember  the  form  in  'which  they  considered 
that  that  aid  would  best  be  granted  to  the  Academy  of  Music  ? 
It  was  that  of  a system  of  scholarships,  founded  by  Government, 
for  promising  pupils.  What  do  you  think  of  such  a system  as 
that  ? — I think  that  would  do  for  a central  institution,  but  I was 
just  going  to  say  with  regard  to  a provincial  institution,  that, 
according  to  my  idea,  it  must  rather  take  the  place  of  a primary 
school  of  education  for  teacliers. 

3737.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Would  you  consider  the  Dublin  In- 
stitution a provincial  one  ? — Com23aratively,  and  I should  much 
rather  that  it  was  so,  although  it  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  in  that 
sense  be  national.  But  I should  be  very  glad  that  after  we  had 
discovered  throughout  the  country  persons  of  high  capacity  these 
should  be  rewarded  by  being  admitted  to  examinations  for  scho- 
larships in  London.  Supposing  we  got  voices  equal  to  that  of 
Catherine  Ilayes  (and  we  have  some  very  good  ones,  though  not 
of  that  class),  or  if  we  obtained  persons  of  similar  talent,  we  can 
only  bring  them  up  to  a certain  point  in  musical  education.  The 
resources  of  Dublin  do  not  enable  us  to  go  further.  Cultivation 
is  both  by  teachers  and  by  hearing,  which  is  really  the  best  cul- 
tivation for  a singer,  and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  for  them 
to  go  to  a metropolis  like  London  or  Paris.  I hold  that,  in  that 
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way,  such  a connexion  with  the  central  in^stitution  wouW  be  of 

the  utmost  consequence  to  these  pupils,  while  i also  distinctly  ^ jp^ 

hold,  that  the  Ending  out  of  these  pupils,  and  the  management  of  

them,  -while  here,  should  he  left  to  the  people  here.  I also  think  29  Sept.  1868. 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  whatever  general  principles 
should  be  laid  down  for  any  London  institution  should  be  the 
general  principles  laid  down  for  us  also. 

3738.  {Oapt.  Donnelly)  Why  do  you  consider  that  the  system 
of  scholarships,  which  might  suit  the  central  institution,  would 
not  suit  the  Dublin  one?— I doubt  if  we  could  afiford  it.  There 
are  a great  number  in  Dublin  county  and  the  neighbourhood  who 
are  resident  within  the  reach  of  tuition,  and  who  could  pay  a 
small  fee  for  it,  and  I am  quite  for  taking  small^  fees  from  those 
who  can  afford  them  ; besides,  they  value  the  instruction  more 
for  which  they  pay.  I don’t  think  the  Treasury  would  be  disposed 
to  give  us  a sum  to  be  independent,  or  if  they  were,  I think  we 
could  make  that  sum  go  still  further  by  charging  fees,  where  we 
could  get  them.  I should  also  say  that  a committee  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  teaching  gratuitously  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  thought  there  had  been  special  progress  or  that  there  was 
special  talent. 

3739.  But  the  scholarships  might  he  on  such  terms  that  a 
certain  amount  should  be  paid  to  maintain  the  pupils,  and  that 
the  teachers  should  also  receive  a certain  fee  out  of  the  scholar- 
ship for  the  instruction  given  by  them.  Would  not  that  meet 
your  wishes  ? — Of  course  it  is  merely  on  the  question  of  expense 
I am  speaking.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  would  be  a great  thing 
for  us  to  bring  people  from  Limerick  or  Cork  in  that  way,  and 
that  a certain  amount  for  that  purpose  would  be  a great  assistance. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  wholly  gratuitous  scholarships  would 
necessarily  be  a more  costly  way  of  education  than  if  we  were  to 
get,  say  20  pupils,  each  paying  a fee  of  8L  a year,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  have,  perhaps,  four  or  five  only  who  would  be 


gratuitous  ones.  , , . 

3740.  As  I understand,  the  proposal  for  scholarships  made  by 
the  Society  of  Arts  was  this,  that  the  Government  should  found 
a certain  number  of  scholarships,  in  connexion  with-  a central 
school,  and  that  a scholarship  should  consist  of  two  parts,  one  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  student  and  the  other  to  pay  the  fees  of 
the  institution.  That  part  of  the  scholarship,  therefore,  would  go 
to  assist  the  funds  of  the  institution,  which  would  not  be  open  to 
the  objection  you  have  just  suggested  ? — I am  not  objecting  to  it 
in  a central  institution,  but  I think  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of 
involving  an  additional  grant  from  the  Treasury. 

3741.  Why  would  it  involve  an  additional  grant  more  in  a 
provincial  institution  than  in  a central  one? — Well,  I don’t  say 
it  would  involve  more  in  one  than  the  other.  But  I think  a pro- 
vincial institution  is  less  likely  to  get  a large  grant  than  a central 
one.  I wish  to  be  understood  as  not  giving  any  definite  opinion 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  for  I have  not  sufficiently  considered 
it.  I don’t  think,  it  was  exactly  what  we  should  suggest  for 


Dublin. 
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{Colonel  Laffan)  If  yon  had  a musical  school,  having  no 

Bsq.,’"j3. ' ®‘^liol‘'D’ships  of  that  kind,  the  advantage  of  it  would  be  very  much 
■ confined  to  Dublin?— Yes,  it  rvould.  But  I anticipate  that  one 
29  Sept.  1868.  of  tile  great  uses  we  should  make  of  our  subscriptions  would  be 
to  devote  part  of  that  fund  to  those  who  come  up  from  the  coun- 
try. We  have  found  that,  practically,  that  has  been  done  in  many 
cases  through  private  liberalit3'. 

3713.  Would  that  be  doing  in  another  way  what  scholarships 

would  projiose  to  do  ? — It  would. 

3714.  (Gapt.  Donnelly.)  One  of  the  advantages  of  givincr  the 
aid  from  scholarships  would  be  this,  that  the  Government  mio-ht 
then  leave  the  institution  entirely  free  to  make  any  application 
they  liked  of  their  own  money,  whereas,  if  they  gave  a sum  of 
money  in  any  other  way,  the}'’  must  inpiose  conditions  and 
restrictions  on  the  academy  ? — I think  in  both  cases  they  must 
impose  general  principles  and  regulations.  There  might  be  some 
advantage  in  that  waj^,  but  not  very  much.  I am  not  very 
anxious  to  be  quite  unfettered  as  to  the  general  application  of  the 
money,  but  I feel  perfectly  certain  that  we  must  be  unfettered  in 
our  application  of  the  details  of  it. 

3745.  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  We  have  been  told  that  under  the 
National  Board  of  Education  the  culture  of  music  has  been 
encouraged  to  some  extent  in  their  national  schools.  Do  you 

think  that  has  had  any  practical  effect  throughout  the  country? 

I do  not  think  it  has  as  yet,  but  these  are  things  that  take  a Iona- 
time  to  develops.  In  any  case  it  is  only  elementary.  I think 
thei-e  are  very  few  countries  that  ever  I have  been  in  where 
there  is  so  little  general  high  cultivation  of  music,  and  so  little 
power  of  getting  it,  as  in  Ireland. 

3740.  I presume  you  consider  the  Irish  people  have  an  aptitude 
for  mu.sic,  as  for  the  other  fine  arts  ? — I think  a decided  aptitude 
for  some  branches  of  it.  I think  a very  great  aptitude  for  vocal 
music,  and  probably  for  dramatic  music,  which  naturally  are  the 
branches  that  are  most  lucrative  to  those  that  excel  in  them. 

3747.  And  your^  opinon,  I presume,  is  that  if  it  is  desirable 
to  discover  or  to  elicit  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  music  stands 

in  the  same  position,  as  regards  the  people  of  this  couutiy  ? I 

think  very  strongly  so.  I think  that  there  is  a great  mine  of 
that  kind  of  talent  here,  that  has  nev^er  been  worked,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge ; and  I can  no  more  see  the  reason  for  allowing  any 
talent  capable  of  being  productive  to  the  community  at  large,  to 
remain  useless,  than  for  arguing  that  a tin  mine  or  a coal  inine 
should  be  shut  up. 

3748.  (27tc  Rev.  Dr.  Haugkton.)  Would  you  not  shut  up  a tin 
mine  or  a coal  mine,  if  it  ceased  to  pay  ?— Yes,  I should ; but  then 
it  would  not  be  a rich  tin  mine.  I believe  there  is  a great  quantity 
of  talent  here  that  is  going  to  waste.  A?hy  leave  it  there  ? If 
a person  is  condemned  to  be  a labourer  who  might  be  a o-reat 
painter,  a hodman  instead  of  a Raphael,  I say  that  is  a waste  of 
production  to  the  whole  community  ; and  if  we  pay  people  to 
come  from  abroad,  from  Germany  or  Italy,  to  play  and  sing  for  u.s, 
and  give  us  those  luxuries  which  are  now  become  part  of  the 
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necessarie.s  of  civilized  life— for  in  this  age  they  are  no  longer 
luxuries  but  necessaries — if  we  do  this,  when  we  could  get  the 
players  or  the  singers  from  amongst  our  own  population,  with  a 
little  care,  I say  that  we  are  losing  the  resources  of  our  own 
country. 

37l!9.  {Professor  Huxley.)  With  reference  to  that  question  let 
me  ask,  would  you  hesitate  to  open  a mine  because  you  were  told 
th.at  it  would  not  pay  for  a certain  time  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
Cultivation  in  every  branch,  as  we  all  know,  does  not  bring  an 
immediate  return,  and  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  I ask  for 
State  aid.  If  it  brought  an  immediate  return,  we  should  not  need 
to  go  near  the  Government  at  all.  We  have  done  a great  deal 
without  it,  but  still  we  cannot  do  half  what  ought  to  be  done.  With 
regard  to  the  general  principle,  it  has  been  conceded  in  all  other 
countries,  and  I think  to  a great  extent  in  England,  because,  after 
all,  when  ^mu  come  to  give  State  aid  for  painting  or  literature,  or 
artistic  culture  of  other  kinds,  I do  not  see  the  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  these  and  music.  Anything  that  in  the  present  state 
of  civilization  ministers  to  the  supply  of  our  wants  increases  our 
capital.  My  opinion  is  that  without  State  aid  the  supply  that 
might  be  got  at  is  not  got  at.  With  State  aid,  a few  years  Avould 
double  it.  As  to  scholarships,  I think  that  with  a certain  number 
of  scholarships,  we  might  be  able  to  manage  with  reference  to 
pupils  from  the  country.  I am  sure  that  subscribers  w'ould  aid 
])i-ovincial  persons  to  come  up,  but  still  rve  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
something  from  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

3760.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  supposing 
the  funds  were  forthcoming,  that  there  should  be  these  scholar- 
ships ? — I think  there  should  be  some.  We  have  always,  in  our 
experience,  found  cases  where  it  was  impossible  that  the  parties 
could  afford  to  pay  fees. 


Captain  J.  E.  D.  Donnelly,  E.E.,  examined. 

Captain  Donnelly  handed  in  the  following  papers  : — Statement 
of  Expenditure  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  year 
1807-68.  Table  of  Parliamentary  Grants  in  aid  of  Scientific 
Instruction  in  Universities  and  Colleges  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  years  1860-61  to  1868-69.  Memorandum  by 
the  Keeper  of  the  Art  Museum  at  South  Kensington  on  the  Loans 
made  from  that  Museum  to  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1865. 

{See  Appendix  N.,  pages  600  fo  663.) 


H.  H.  O. 

MacDonnell, 
Esq.,  J.P. 

29  Sept.  18G8. 


Capt.  J.  F.  D, 
Donnelly,  R.E, 
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Wednesday,  30th  September  1868. 

PRESENT : 

The  marquis  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Chair. 


George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hauqhton,  F.T.C.D. 
Professor  Huxley. 

Colonel  Lapfan. 

Professor  Wtville  Thomson. 
Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary). 


J.  Brenan. 
30  Sept.  1868. 


Mr.  James  Brenan,  Head  Master  of  the  School  of  Ai-t,  Cork, 
examined. 


3751.  (Ghairman.)  You  are  the  master  of  the  Cork  School  of 
Art  ? — I am. 


3752.  {Capt,  Donnelly^  How  long  have  you  been  there? — 
Eight  years. 

3753.  Were  you  passed  to  the  Drawing  School  of  Cork  from 
Kensington  ? — Ye.s. 

3754.  In  what  institution  is  the  School  of  Art  held  there  ? In 

the  Rojml  Cork  Institution. 

8755.  Do  they  supply  you  with  room,s  there,  or  does  the  School 
of  Art  pay  for  them  ? — The  School  of  Art  pays  a rent  of  60Z.  for 
the  portion  of  the  building  that  contains  the  school. 

3756.  In  what  form  is  the  local  contribution  towards  the 
School  of  Art  ? — In  the  form  of  a rate  which  is  levied  under  the 
Museums  Act.  We  levy  under  the  Act  one  halfpenny  in  the 
pound.  The  Act  allows  one  penny  in  the  pound,  but  we  only 
levy  a halfpenny. 

3757.  What  does  the  rate  amount  to  ? — It  amounts  to  2227 

_ 3758.  Does  this  2227  go  to  the  School  of  Art  ?— No ; at  the 
time  the  rate  was  levied  there  was  an  arrangement  made,  that,  in 
order  to  save  the  expenses  of  collecting,  which  would  amount  to 
about  807  a year,  the  school  should  pay  507  a year  towards  the 
support  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  School,  so  that  they  get  507, 
and  we  receive  1727.  a year  out  of  the  rate. 

3769.  That  was  out  of  the  rate  ? — Yes,  out  of  the  rate. 

3760.  And  out  of  that  sum  you  pay  607  a year  rent  for  the 
room  ? — Yes,  607 

3761.  Are  the  rooms  in  which  you  are  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  ?~No;  they  are  quite  unfitted  for  a School  of  Art,  and 
are  in  a sad  .state  of  dilapidation  at  present.  The  buildino-  was 
originally  a Custom  house,  the  rooms  are  badly  lighted^;  the 
windows  are  small  and  low,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  light  a 
large  cast  pnoperly.  I feel  quite  certain  that  if  we  had  a better 
and  more  comfortable  class  of  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  a School 
of  Art  we  should  have  a much  larger  attendance. 
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3762.  How  many  .students  have  you  in  the  school? — An  Mr.J.Bremn. 

average  of  150,  sometimes  ranging  to  170  or  180.  8^1868. 

3763.  How  much  do  the  fees  amount  to  ? — The  total  amount  ___ 
of  fees  from  all  sources  is  something  about  200L,  perhaps  180^. 

or  \90l.  It  fluctuates  from  year  to  year. 

3761.  You  have  a day  school,  besides  night  classes  for  artisans  I 


—Yes. 

3765.  What  are  the  fees  respectively  of  the  day  classes  and  the 
night  classes? — For  the  day  classes  there  is  a fee  of  1?.  charged 
for  a session  of  five  months.  But  we  divide  the  day  classes  into 
two,  the  morning  and  afternoon.  The  morning  class  meets  from 
10  to  1,  and  the  afternoon  class  from  2 to  4,  and  we  charge  the 
same  fee  for  each  class.  But  for  the  two  classes  inclusive,  if  the 
students  wish  to  remain  the  whole  day,  we  charge  a fee  of  SOs, 
The  fee  for  the  night  classes  for  a session  of  five  months  is  10s. 

3760.  {Mr.  Hamilton^  And  is  there  no  entrance  fee? — No, 
there  is  not. 

3707.  {Gapt.  Donnelly)  Have  you  any  pupil  teachers  ? — We 
have  two  pupil  teachers  appointee!  by  the  committee. 

3768.  Do  they  assist  in  teaching  any  students  besides  those 
in  the  school? — Yes ; they  assist  in  teaching  the  national  school 
children,  and  one  assists  in  the  elementary  classes  at  night. 

3769.  Do  3mu  teach  anj'  of  the  national  schools  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cork  ? — We  teach  one,  where  the  pupil  teacher  gives 
a lesson  gratuitously  at  present.  But  we  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  National  Board  by  which  students  who  had  a taste  for 
drawing  and  were  recommended  by  the  masters  of  the  National 
Schools  were  allowed  to  attend  the  evening  classes  of  the  School 
of  Art,  the  National  Board  paying  for  them,  and  from  that  we 
have  an  average  attendance  of  about  30.  There  is  no  compulsion 
on  them  to  attend.  It  is  their  own  wish  to  do  so. 

3770.  Are  they  taught  in  the  day  or  in  the  night  classes  ? — 
In  the  night  classes.  We  also  teach  tlie  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital 
School. 

3771-72.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Brenan  would  briefly 
describe  the  institution  ? The  course  pursued  in  the  School  of 
Art? — Yes.  I will  begin  with  the  ladies’  class. 

3773.  Have  you  a female  school  as  well  ? — Yes,  we  have  a 
ladies’  class  morning  and  evening. 

3774.  Is  there  any  female  teacher? — No. 

3775.  Will  you  describe  the  ladies’  class? — We  commence  the 
course  of  instruction  with  Djme’s  outlines  of  ornament  as  ex- 
amples, following  that  with  figure  outline  from  the  flat,  then 
shading  from  flat  examples,  after  which  the}’  proceed  to  drawing 
from  models,  drawing  from  the  east,  landscape  and  flower  painting, 
painting  the  figure  from  the  cast  and  from  nature. 

3776.  {Professor  Thomson)  They  are  allowed  to  exercise  their 
own  taste  ? — Yes  ; as  regards  the  higher  branches.  With  re,spect 
to  the  male  students,  I endeavour  to  make  them  follow  a 
course  suited  to  their  requirements ; we  have  amongst  others 
carpenters,  builders,  smiths,  &c. ; with  these  I lay  a good  deal  of 
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Mr.J.Brenayt.  stress  On  geometrical  drawing'.  I give  lectures  three  times  a 
30  smses  geometry,  perspective,  and  ortlio- 

' ■ graphic  projection,  and  as  regards  the  course  of  freehand  dra-vvino- 

it  is  similar  to  that  which  I have  just  described. 

3777.  But  before  you  come  to  that  you  require  them  to  have 
a tolerably  good  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

3778.  {Capt.  Donnelly.)  That  is  for  the  men  ; but  do  you  find 
the  ladies  like  the  earlier  classes  ? — With  the  ladies  there  is,  I 
think,  a tendency  to  wish  to  paint  before  they  learn  to  draw. 

3779.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  To  arrive  prematurely  at  re, suits? 

Yes. 

3780.  Is  that  from  a desire  to  arrive  early  at  a time  when  they 
may  be  able  to  earn  their  livelihood,  and'  without  previous  in- 
struction ? — -I  know  that  there  is  not  much  opportunity  in  Cork 
for  making  a livelihood  by  it.  Amongst  the  ladies  it  is  alto- 
gether looked  upon  as  an  accomplishment ; tlierefore  they  rather 
wish  to  do  something  that  is  pretty,  and  that  their  friends  will 
admire,  than  something  that  is  strictly  correct. 

3781.  Does  the  same  observation  apply  to  the  male  class  ? No, 

not  to  the  same  extent. 

3782.  Do  you  have  to  exercise  the  same  supervision  over 
them  ? — Yes  ; but  the  male  students  understand  better  what  they 
require. 

3783.  {Capt.  Donnelly)  Does  this  school  meet  with  any  other 
local  support  in  the  shape  of  prizes? — Yes  ; for  the  five  years  out 
of  the  eight  I have  been  there,  we  have  had  prizes  given  us  by 
the  mayor,  which  always  create  interest. 

3784.  What  becomes  of  most  of  your  pupils  after  they  leave 
you  ? Are  there  any  works  or  manufactures  carried  on  in  this 
country  that  they  can  apply  what  they  have  learned  from  you 
to  ? — No  ; we  have  no  manufactures  in  Cork  to  which  design 
can  be  applied.  A knowledge  of  drawing  has  enabled  many°of 
them  to  procure  situations  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

3785.  Do  manufacturers  from  any  other  parts  of  Ireland  get 
pupils  from  you  or  send  them  to  you  ? — No. 

3786.  Have  you  any  making  their  way  as  artists  ? — Yes  ; we 
have  two  pupils  that  were  recently  admitted  to  South  Ken.sino- 
ton,  and  we  have  one  at  present  who  is  pursuing  his  course 
as  an  artist,  and  he  is  a very  promising  one. 

_ 3787.  How  are  they  admitted  to  South  Kensington? A 

cii'oular  was  sent  to  us  informing  us  of  vacancies  in  the  training 
class,  and  asking  to  have  specimens  of  drawings  forwarded  from 
competitors.  Two  of  my  pupils  responded,  and  forwarded  the 
sets,  13  or  14  drawings  in  each ; they  were  sent  in,  and  the  two 
were  admitted. 

3788.  These  were  sent  over  for  competition  ? — I presume  so. 

3789.  They  were  not  called  upon  to  go  to  London  ? — The 
appointment  was  received  from  London.  They  went  over  to  the 
training  class  and  received  the  allowance  at  once. 

3790.  Eor both  men? — Yes;  for  both  men. 
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3791.  They  are  not  national  scholars  ? — No  ; one  of  them  had  Mr.J.Brenan. 
been  a pupil  teacher  before. 

3792.  Who  l)ad  been  admitted  into  the  training  school  for  ^ ' ' 

maintenance  ? — Yes, 

3793.  Have  yon  had  any  national  scholars  for  art? — No. 

3794.  The  competition  for  that  is  managed  in  the  same  way 
and  by  works  executed  in  the  same  way,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ; the 
national  scholars  are  admitted  by  competition,  but  instead  of 
being  trained  as  masters,  they  devote  their  time  to  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  design  and  ornament  at  South  Kensington. 

3795.  The  pupil  is  not  called  upon  to  go  to  South  Kensington  to 
compete  ? — No,  he  is  required  to  have  received  the  national  medal 
and  then  he  sends  up  a set  of  designs.  He  enters  into  com- 
petition with  the  students  from  other  schools,  and  the  best  are 
admitted.  In  that  way  the  competition  is  open  to  the  whole 
kingdom. 

3790.  {The  Very  Rev-.  Dr.  Russell.)  That  is,  without  being 
obliged  to  go  to  South  Kensington? — Yes,  that  is  the  way  they 
are  admitted.  They  first  enter  into  a competition,  and  then, 
when  they  go  over,  they  get  an  allowance  of  21.  a week.  The 
appointment  is  for  10  months. 

3797.  Do  not  they  get  an  allowance  of  20s.  to  25s.  weekly, 
also  ? — I think  that  is  in  the  case  of  a master  in  training  ; but  in 
the  case  of  a national  scholar  they  allow  a little  more. 

3798.  {Capt.  Donnelly)  Do  you  know  any  masters  in  training 
who  have  gone  over  in  that  way,  or  any  that  are  masters  in 
training,  or  national  scholars  from  Ireland? — Yes;  I am  one  of 
eight  from  Dublin.  I received  my  education  from  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  which  I entered  in  1850.  There  are  six  or  seven 
from  Cork. 

3799.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Is  it  your  recollection  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society’s  school  worked"  well? — Yes;  I think  that  they 
did  their  work  very  well.  It  is  a very  comfortable  school  in  which 
everything  is  'well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  art.  The 
building  was  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  well  suited 
for  it  in  every  way. 

3800.  (The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell)  Was  it  as  a national 
scholar  you  went? — No,  as  a master  in  training;  the  national 
scholars  are  only  a late  arrangement. 

3801.  Then  you  obtained  your  position  as  master  in  training, 
in  Dublin  exclusively  b}^  competition? — Yes. 

3802.  You  were  not  required  to  go  to  South  Kensington  ? — 

No. 

3803.  Having  gone  to  London,  were  you  at  once  entitled  to 
the  weekly  maintenance  ? — Yes. 

3804.  To  what  amount  were  you  entitled  there? — 11.  a week. 

3805.  Were  you  not  required  to  compete  with  students  of  local 
schools  in  London,  in  South  Kensington,  for  that  weekly 
allowance? — Yes,  I believe  that  was  the  case. 

3806.  I am  asking  for  information  ; I see  in  these  returns  two 
classes  of  allowances.  There  is  one  of  5s.  or  10s.  or  15s.  a week ; 

22679.  K K 
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Mr.J.Brenan.  tlien  folloAvs  a paragraph  wliicli  is  entitled  “the  training  class/' 
30  Sept.  1868.  then  a pai*agraph  entitled  “ maintenance  allotvance."  I find 

therefore  a “ maintenance  allowance ''  of  205.  or  255.  a week, 

which  appears  to  me  to  be  a different  allowance  from  that  which 
is  described  in  the  former  paragraph.  I w’as  asking  whether 
there  was  any  competition  except  that  which  consists  in  sending  np 
these  specimens  from  tlie  designs  of  which  you  spoke.  Or  were  you 
at  once  admitted  to  this  weekly  “maintenance  allowance”  ? — At 
the  time  Iwas  admitted  there  were  only  two  grades  of  allowance, 
the  20s.  and  30s.  a week.  When  the  student  entered  first  he 
was  put  upon  the  20s.  list.  AVe  had  to  take  part  in  teaching 
parochial  schools,  and  afterwards,  when  we  were  sent  to  district 
schools,  the  pay  was  increased  to  SOs./with  a portion  of  the  fees. 
But  since  that  time  they  have  lower  grades,  and  I think  some 
of  the  pupils  I have  sent  up  may  have  received  10s.  or  15s.  a 
week. 

3807.  But  the  student  may  entitle  himself  to  receive  the  allow- 
ance of  20s.  or  25s.  a week? — I think  the  airangement  is  that  he 
must  take  one  or  two  certificates  before  he  is  entitled  to  that 
allowance.  He  must  certainly  take  the  first  certificate. 

3808.  He  must  receive  that  before  he  can  gein  any  allowance  ? 
—I  think  so. 

3809.  {Gapt.  Donnelly)  But  he  can  obtain  this  first  certificate 
in  his  own  local  school  ? — Yes. 

3810.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell)  But  I am  asking  whether 
this  20s.  or  25s.  a week  may  be  obtained  by  the  Irish  students 
in  their  own  schools  at  home,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  present  themselves  at  South  Kensington  ? — It  is  necessary  foS 
^them  to  present  themselves  at  South  Kensington  in  order  to 
receive  the  allowance. 

3811.  (ilfr.  Hamilton.')  Ho  you  suppose  it  was  from  our  inspec- 
tion of  their  works  that  they  were  placed  on  the  list? — Yes; 

3812.  (Y/ic  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Reverting  to  this  “main- 
tenance allowance  ’’—for  what  time  is  the  student  entitled  to  it  ? 
— I don’t  think  there  is  a fixed  time  mentioned. 

3813.  May  it  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department? — Yes;  the  department  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
withdraw  it  at  any  time. 

3814.  From  week  to  week  ? — Yes. 

3815.  How  would  that  discretion  be  exercised  ? — I don’t  know  ; 
probably  only  on  the  grciund  of  incapacity. 

381C.  Ho  you  think  that  the  students  believe  that  they  are 
Hkely  to  have  this  withdrawn  ? — No;  unless  on  the  ground  of 
incapacity  or  misconduct. 

^3817.  But  if  the  student  conduct  himself  with  ordinary 
diligence  and  success  he  is  retained  on  the  list  ?— Yes.  In  my 
experience  I only  know  of  one  or  tvm  students  who  were  dis- 
missed ; but  they  received  notice  beforehand.  They  failed  in 
passing  their  examinations  from  time  to  time,  and  in  both  cases 
they  received  iierhaps  12  months’ notice — certainly  six;  that  if 
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tliey  did  not  pass  on  a certain  day  they  would  be  removed ; 

they  did  not  pass  and  were  removed.  30  Sept.  1868, 

3818.  Do  these  rules  necessarily  apply  to  females  as  well  as  

males  ? I am  unaware  altogether  of  the  arrangements  that  are 

made  with  reference  to  the  female  class.  I believe  that  they  are 
something  of  the  same  kind.  A lady,  a Mss  Barry,  was  admitted 
some  time  ago,  but  although  formerly  a pupil  of  the  Cork  School 
of  Art  she  was  not  admitted  directly  from  our  school. 

3S19.  Can  you  tell  how  this  lady  was  admitted  ?— I scarcely 
know,  but  I think  she  presented  herself  for  examination’  in  the 
first  certificate  in  London  and  passed.  About  five  years  ago  she 
■was  a pupil  of  our  school.  ^ t i ■ -t 

8820.  Could  she  have  obtained  that  scholarship  here  ? — I think 

not.  ^ . 

3821.  I understand  you  to  say  that  she  could  not  have  gained 
it  by  the  sending  of  the  designs?  — That  is  in  the  case  of  a 
national  scholar. 

3822.  I spoke  of  the  training  class,  and  of  pupils  who,  as  I 
understand  the  regulation  have  obtained  the  first  certificate.  Kow, 
in  order  to  get  that  weekly  allowance,  I must  ask  you,  for  I may 
not  have  made  myself  sufficiently  undenstood,  whether,  after 
having  obtained  this  first-class  certificate,  all  the  rest  that  is 
necessary  may  be  obtained  bji  pupils  competing  in  their  own 
local  schools  ? — No  ; the  examination  must  be  gone  through  in 
London  ; but  they  can  bo  prepared  for  it  in  their  own  schools. 

Formerly  they  were  obliged  to  be  prepared  for  the  first  certifi- 
cate in  South  Kensington ; but  not  for  these  last  12  months. 

Now  they  are  supposed  to  be  prepared  in  the  local  schools  ; but 
then  they  must  go  to  London  to  pass  the  examination. 

3823.  But,  then,  is  it  possible  for  a student  in  a local  .school  to 
obtain,  direct  from  that  local  school,  admission  to  the  training  class 
with  a weelcly  allowance? — I don’t  think  it  possible  for  him  to 
obtain  the  weekly  allow^ance  without  having  passed  the  certifi- 
cate examination  ; but  he  can  prepare  for  the  certificate  and  give 
notice  of  his  intention  to  compete  ; and  then  he  can  go  to  Lon- 
don, and,  having  obtained  his  certificate  he  receives  his  expenses. 

3824.  Then,  as  I understand  it,  the  student,  male  or  female, 
desiring  admis.sion  to  this  training  class  must  present  himself  or 
herself  to  South  Kensington  for  competition  ?— Yes. 

3825.  Are  the  expenses  of  the  male  and  female  students  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  standing  this  examination,  pa,id  by  the 
department  ? — Onlj^  in  ease  they  are  successful. 

382C.  But  in  case  they  are  not  successful  they  must  be  all 
borne  by  the  students  ? — Yes. 

3827.  So  that  in  order  to  obtain  admission^  to  the  training- 
class  the  student  must  at  all  events  incur  the  risk  of  having  to 
pay  his  expenses  all  the  ’way  to  London. 

3828  With  the  allowmnce  ? — Yes. 

3829.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  regulation  gives  the  students 
of  local  schools  in  London  an  advantage  over  the  students  of  Irish 
schools  by  practically  excluding  the  latter  from  competition?  It 
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Mr.  J.  Brenati.  Can  scarcely  be  as  advantageous  to  them  as  to  those  who  live  in 
30  8^868.  ^ distance  from  it.  I don’t  think  it  possible  for 

' ' a student,  unknown  to  the  department,  to  go  over  to  South 

Kensington  for  tlie  purpose  of  passing  this  examination  for  the 
first  certificate,  I know  that  the  practice  is  to  send  up  from  these 
local  schools  either  13  or  14  specimens  by  the  students,  certified  as 
being  their  own  work,  by  the  master ; and  if  these  w'orks  are 
sufficiently  good  up  to  a certain  standard,  the  student  is  informed 
that  his  works  are  accepted,  and  that  he  is  eligible  for  the 
competition.  ° 

3830.  33ut  that  notification  is  not  accompanied  hy  any  remit- 
tance to  defray  his  expenses  over  to  Xvondon  ; there  is  merely  a 
notification  that  they  will  be  defrayed  there,  if  the  student  sliould 
pass? — No,  there  is  no  remittance. 

3831.  {Oapt.  Donnelly)  Is  the  description  you  have  given  of 

the  mode  of  examination  quite  correct  ? — Yes.  ° 

3832.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  The  method  of  examination  is  this, 
that  there  are  printed  papers  with  questions  on  them  ffiven  to 
the  candidates  to  answer, — this  is  at  South  Kensington.  The 
students  must  prove  themselves  up  to  a certain  standard,  but  you 
cannot  say  that  they  are  there  for  competition,  for  they  may  all 
pas.s.  In  fact  it  is  a joass  examination  and  not  a competitive 
examination,  is  that  not  so  ? — It  is. 

3833.  {The  Yery  Rev.  Dr.  Rtissell.)  Would  it  not  be  possible 
that  these  papers  could  be  sent  over  ? And  that  without  interfer- 
ing materially  with  the  working  of  the  local  schools  and  the 
examination  as  it  is  carried  on  by  the  department,  this  pass 
examination  could  be  conducted  by  inspectors  in  the  local  schools  2 
— I think  it  would. 

3834..  Such  an  arrangement  would  save  the  students  from  risk, 
and  it  would  secure  the  students,  before  they  left  the  local  school 
and  incurred  any  expenses  or  risk  of  expenses,  the  certainty  of 
admission  to  the  maintenance  class  when  they  reached  South 
Kensington  ? — I believe  there  is  one  portion  of  the  examination 
of  the  students  that  could  not  be  done  at  home,  and  that  is 
teaching  a class  in  the  presence  of  the  examiners,  but  the  papers 
could  be  worked  out  anywhere.  That  is  the  course  pursued  by 
the  department  in  its  other  examinations. 

8835.  But  for  the  scholarships  ?— I think  that  in  the  case  of  ' 
the  national  scholars  it  is  a competitive  examination. 

3836.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  a national  scholar- 
ship may  be  obtained  in  a local  school  without  going  over  to 

r f ^ candidate  sends  up  specimens 

of  Ins  drawing,  and  does  not  go  up  until  he  has  received  a notifi- 
cation that  he  has  passed.  Then  he  goes  up  to  receive  his 
allowance.  With  the  nationa.1  scholar  the  whole  examination  has 
begun  and  ended  before  he  leaves. 

3837.  (ilfr.  Hamilton)  Have  you  known  any  instances  of 
students  who  have  gone  through  the  course,  and  incurred  the 
expenses,  and  who,  when  they  have  applied  for  admission  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  have  failed  2 — No,  I have  not. 
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S838.  {Capt.  Donnelly.)  You  .say  that  when  a man  has  gained  Mr.J.Bnmn. 
admi,ssion  to  the  training  class  he  is  not  likely  to  be  turned  out  ? 

. — Quite  so.  . 

8839.  What  portions  of  the  examination  could  not  be  con- 
ducted in  a local  school  ? — In  addition  to  what  I said  before  there 
is  another  part  which  it  appears  could  not  be  conducted  in  a local 
school,  it  is  this,  that  the  candidate  is  called  upon  to  sketch  a 
piece  of  ornamental  drawing  in  a given  time  ; he  must  execute  a 
“ time  sketch  ” in  the  presence  of  the  examiners.  This  is  done 
with  a view  to  .show  what  his  drawing  powers  are. 

3840.  {Col.  Laffan.)  Why  could  not  that  be  done  at  any 
local  school  ?— The  other  drawings  have  been  done  already  in  the 
local  schools ; but  this  is  to  show  that  they  have  received  no 
assistance  in  doing  them. 

3841.  {Capt  Donnelly.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  persons  who  go  over  to  South  Kensington  to  get  in  as  masters 
in  training  who  fail  ? — I have  not ; but  from  my  own  experience 
I believe  I know  one  case  in  which  a person  failed,  and  had  to 
pay  his  expenses.  That  is  the  only  case  I am  aware  of.  'g:.; 

3842.  {Col  Laffan.)  Have  you  any  case  of  failure  but  this  ?— 

Except  inability  to  pass  the  papers. 

3843.  In  what  shape?— I cannot  say. 

3844.  {Professor  Huxley.)  I suppose  a person  coming  up 
would  take  pains  to  seek  from  his  instructor  whether  there  was  a 
likelihood  of  his  passing  or  not  ? — Y'es ; and  I think  it  would  be 
for  the  master's  own  credit  to  see  that  he  passed. 

3843.  They  have  all  been  under  instruction? — Yes. 

3846.  {Capt.  Donnelly).  How  many  schools  of  art  are  there 
in  Ireland  ?— There  are  five,  the  Dublin,  Limerick,  Clonmel, 

Waterford,  and  Cork  schools. 

3847.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  The  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  School  of 
Art  you  consider  to  be  a local  school? — Yes,  at  present. 

3848.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  that  school  more  the  character  of  the  training  school 
at  South  Kensington  ? — I have  not  considered  the  question  to 
any  great  extent,  but  if  it  is  contemplated,  it  would  depend 
altogether  on  the  method  on  which  it  would  be  carried  out.  Art 
in  Ireland  is  capable  of  much  greater  extension.  In  the  south 
of  Ireland  I think  the  teaching  of  art  would  be  attended  with 
o-reat  success  ; but  at  first  it  would  be  necessary,  if  possible,  to 
provide  funds  for  building  schools  and  procuring  examples  for- 
drawing. 

3849.  I am  speaking  now  as  to  the  alteration  of  the  character 
of  the  Dublin  School  from  a local  to  a national  school  like  that 
at  South  Kensington  ? — Well,  if  the  demand  for  masters  was  - 
not  very  great,  I really  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  making- 
training  schools  for  masters.  I know  that  the  supply  exceeded 
the  demand  at  South  Kensington,  and  that  fact  has  led  to  its 
being  more  difficult  to  procure  admission.  When  I joined  the 
demand  was  greater  than  the  supply,  but  .since  then,  ot  course, 
from  the  increased  number  of  students  attending-  the  School  of 
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it  was  necessary  to  provide  situations  for  the  masters  in  training 

alreadj^  at  South  Kensington,  there  were  restrictions  put  on 
and  the  standard  was  raised. 

3850.  So  that  the  overstock,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  inter- 
fere with  South  Kensington  as  regards  distance,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  training  school  in  Dublin?— The  Dublin  School  is  not 
a training  school,  but  if  it  were  I think  in  a few  years  there 
would  be  a sufficient  number  of  masters  trained,  and  that  then 
they  would  find  there  was  very  little  more  work  for  the  training 
class  to  do.  I am  only  speaking  as  regards  a training  school  for 
masters  for  Irish  schools.  There  is,  however,  one  great  advan- 
tage that  might  accrue  irom  having  a centi’al  school  or  collection 
in  Dublin. 

3851.  {The  Chairman)  What  is  that  advantage  ? — The 
increased  circulation  of  works  of  art,  paintings,  &c.,  to  local 
schools.  VVe  have  no  gallery  of  pictures,  nor  any  collection  of 
pictures  to  put  before  the  students,  and  give  them  an  idea  of 
what  good  work  really  is.  But  that,  in  some  measure,  is  supplied 
by  South  Kensington,  with  its  works  in  oil  and  water  colour. 
We  have  four  at  present  on  loan. 

3852.  {Mr.  Hamilton.')  Do  you  find  that  it  is  of  importance 
to  your  school  to  have  these  pictures  and  models?— I do.  I 
think  that  every  town  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a school 
of  axt  should  have  a small  collection  of  oil  paintings  and  water 
colour  drawings  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  “students  in 
examples  and  having  good  work  constantly  before  them.  I 
believe  that  the  mere  fact  of  seeing  them  will  improve  their 
taste  even  without  any  direct  reference  to  them  as  a means  of 
instruction. 

3853.  You  state  that  you  have  good  models  in  Cork?— We 
have  a good  collection  of  oasts. 

3854.  Is  not  the  history  of  them  very  curious  ; perhaps  you 
could  relate  it  ? — Yes  ; they  were  ■ made  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Canova,  and  were  used  to  replace  the  marbles  taken 
away  by  the  French.  When  the  marbles  were  restored  the  Pope 
made  a present  of  the  oasts  to  George  IV.  Lord  Listowel  as 
chamberlain  to  the  King,  got  them  for  Cork,  on  consideration 
that  the  Cork  people  would  pay  the  freight  of  them.  I don’t 
know  where  they  were  placed  then,  but  they  have  not  received 
very  good  usage  .judging  from  the  rain  streaks,  and  broken  con- 
cation  of  some  of  them. 

3855.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  restore  them  t — Ko 

■ 3856.  ^ OThe  Yery  Rev.  Dr.  Russell)  Are  they  in  charge  of  the 

corporation  ? — Nq  . property  of  the  Eoyal  Cork 

^stitution,  but  they  have  been  in  charge  of  the  School  of 
Design  since  its  establishment. 

3857.  As  rep'esentatives  of  the  Government? No. 

3858. ^  Deposited  by  the  corporation  ?— It  was  the  lioyal  Cork 
Institution  which  received  rhem.  They  were  presented  to  it,  but 
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they  we  placed  in  a building  m Coilc  v^here  they  we 
usR^of  bv  Wdents.  They  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Cork  goSept.lses. 
School  of  Design  since  its  opening  in  18o0.  ' j.  n 

3859.  (Capt.  Donnelly)  What  becomes  of  the  heavy  t^at 
vou  pay  L the  institution  ?-It  is  given  lO  tne  manageis  of  the 
Cork  institution  for  the  support  of  the  place. 

3860  Who  are  the  managers  ?— It  is  incorporatea  undei  a 
ehaiter  and  there  might  be  about  200  shareholders,  more  or 

be  p-reat  difficulty  in  tracing  some  ot  them, 

3861  (ProfesloT  Huxley)  Youivere  laying  down  a proposition 

from  which  am  I to  understand  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
toW  a collection  of  pictures  for  the  use  of  do  you 

1.16 Tik  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  original.  It  is  quite  neces 
s£to  have  good  casts ; do  you  not  think  that  well  executed 
copis  of  paintfngs  might  answer  extremely  ^ fe^ 

of  the  students  ?— From  my  own  experience  I should  thiffic  no 
I think  one  original  would  be  worth  half  a dozen  coiiies  I don 
think  any  copy  will  or  can  be  equal  to  the  original  m the  case  of 

""^IrQuitetrue;  but  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  many  of 

the  old  masters  have  had  very  excellent  copies  made 

by  their  own  pupils,  and  that  these  copies  are  greatly  valued  . 

I think  that  such  copies  as  you  mention  would  do  very  well  foi 
alchoorof  Art,  butVat  wo'iild  be  different  from  havi^^^^ 
made  of  their  works  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Schools  of  . 

“ 3863.  That  is  what  I mean  1-There  would 

advantage  in  it,  so  far  as  that  they  would  contain  the  loim  anc 
design,  and  something  of  the  colour 

and  handling  of  the  master  must  be  absent  in  the  copy ; foi  aftei 
all  the  copy  is  only  the  result  of  the  impression  the  original  has 

object^  apply  with  regaiffi  to 
a east  that  it  is  not  equal  to  the  original  1-But  it  - “a^ 
eaual  to  the  original  in  the  case  of  a cast.  You  take  tne  to 
mechanically  and  you  have  an  actual  copy.  You  can  make  it 

'"^aUToapt-  Donnelly)  That  is  by  a mechanical  operation  ?- 

^1s66.  (Professor  Huxley)  But  it  is  not  equal.  Is  not  this 
one  of  those  cases  where  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  biea  . 

'^IseV.  Of  course  the  enormous  cost  of  original  drawings  is  the 

o-reat  bar  to  obtaining  them  ? — Yes.  , , , ii  „ 

3868.  But  surely  students  may  learn  a great  deal  i^om  the 
copies  of  the  great  masters  made  by  the  German  artists  . Yes, 

(Mr.  Hamiltmi.)  Have  you  been  through  the  National 

Gaheryherol — I have.  , . i 

3870.  Do  you  think  it  is  a very  desirable  appendage 
present  state  to  a school  for  the  study  of  art  ? It  is  moi  e 
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I was  there  ; but  I slioukl  think  it  is  very 


Mr.j.Brcnan.  12  months  since 
important. 

- „ P°  it  is  very  important  as  a help  to  the  study 

of  fine  art  to  the  country  ?— Yes.  ^ 

3872.  {Capt.  Donnelly)  You  stated  tliat  there  were  only  five 
scirools  of  art  111  Ireland ; how  do  you  account  for  there  being  so 

lew;  do  you  think  want  of  local  exertion  is  the  cause  of  it? I 

think  it  IS  partly  through  a want  of  local  exertions.  I think  it 
IS  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  students  (I  should  not 
include  Dublin  in  this),  but  that  students  in  other  parts  o'f  Ireland 
do  not  see  their  way  to  turning  what  they  learn  to  any  practical 
account.  I know  that  in  Cork  we  have  been  anxious  to  get 
students  to  design;  but  I find  it  difficult  to  get  them  to  mfke 

use  can  we  put  them  ?" 

3873.  {Mr.  Hannlton.)  Cork  is  not  a market  for  such  tilings ? 

— it  IS  not.  ® ’ 

3874.  (Oapt.  Donnelly)  Do  you  think  that  any  modification 

f the  lules  with  respect  to  the  system  of  instruction  now  pur- 
sued would  render  them  more  adapted  to  your  wants  ? Do  you 
ttn  > -ed  at  all  by  the  existing  stages  of  instnic- 

tion  ?— I would  not  be  inclined  to  modify  the  rules,  so  fiir  as  they 

r'l  ; and  in  that 

lespect  I think  them  excellent ; but  there  is  a way  in  which  they 
act  tliat  causes  great  difficulty  to  the  master,  who  is  not  in  the 
independent  position  in  which  he  should  be  to  carry  them  out 

C^re’^dt  of  pays  the  master  on 

be  oh?  of  Ills  teaching,  and  of  course  that  payment  can  only 
be  obtained  by  following  the  strict  course  laid  down ; while  on 
t le  other  hand  the  students  (and  this  class  is  numerous)  who  do 
not  care  to_  go  through  a proper  course  of  study,  refuse  to  attend 
the  school  if  required  to  follow  such  a course  ; the  master  in  con- 

of  student  s fees  to  the  master  if  he  does  not  allow  them  their 
own  way,  and  the  loss  of  the  payments  on  results  from  the  de- 
paitment  if  he  does  not  follow  the  proper  course  of  study;  the 
master  is  often  jilaoed  m an  unenviable  jiosition 

381.5.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Do  not  those  observations  apply  to 
eveiy  art  teacher  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland  Yes  ■ 
wherever  the  masters  are  dependent  as  they  are  here 

38 1 6.  Is  there  any  special  alteration  of  the  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment as  regards  Ireland  that  you  would  recommend?-!  don’t 
think  I could  recommend  any  just  at  this  moment  not  havinn- 
sumcieiitly  considered  the  question  ° 

38^77.  (The  Chairman)  You  mentioned  at  the  beginning  that 
o07  a year  was  paid  to  another  school  out  of  the  nite  that  was 
levied  for  your  school  ?— Yes. 

3878^  Is  that  a school  of  art?- No;  it  is  intended  for  the 
nstruction  of  poor  childr  but  they  have  a drawing  class. 

of  it?-The  Christian  Brothers. 

-he  ritino  ?’'"Y?"^f  collection  of 

.heiating  Yes,  the  town  council  said  that  the  collection  of 
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this  rate  would  cost  about  80?.  a year,  and  they  offered  to  collect  Mr.J.Brenan. 

the  rate  at  a saving  of  30?.  a year — that  is,  if  we  handed  over  50?. 

a year  to  the  Christian  Brothers  school  they  would  collect  the 
rate  for  us. 

3881.  {Colonel  Laffan.)  What  steps  would  you  think  it  proper 
to  take  beyond  tlie  ordinary  action  of  the  department  to  create 
schools  in  other  towns  in  Ireland  ? — I think  an  amount  of  ex- 
pense should  be  gone  to  to  prepare  a suitable  place — suitable  for 
a school.  I think  that  the  localities  would  not  be  inclined  at 
their  own  charges  to  erect  suitable  places  ; but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  some  of  the  towns,  such  as  Fermoy,  Bandon,  and 
Youghal,  the  schools  would  after  a short  time  become  self- 
supporting. 

3882.  Would  youhave  the  department  then  defray  the  whole 
expense  of  providing  a proper  place  for  teaching? — I don’t 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  art  classes  without  their 
doing  so. 

3883.  {Capt.  Donnelly)  But  there  is  a building  grant? — 

Yes  ; but  that  is  only  in  aid,  and  before  it  is  obtained  the  build- 
ing must  be  completed.  The  Department  maximum  grant  is 
500?.;  and  all  debts  due  on  the  building  with  the  exception  of 
this  500?.  must  be  paid  off  before  the  gi*ant  is  paid  and  the  place 
is  probably  too  poor  to  make  up  the  amount  at  once. 

3884.  {]\[r.  Hamilton)  Does  not  that  impediment  to  the  e.stab- 
lishment  of  schools  in  Ireland  also  exist  in  England  ? — I don’t 
know  of  any  difference. 

3885.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  difficult^?’  of  obtaining  funds  ? 

— Yes;  but  two  schools  have  been  established  in  England  that 
are  the  result  of  collections  for  the  Albert  Memorial  Fund,  where 
the  money  collected  for  that  object  has  been  devoted  to  a school 
of  art. 

3886.  In  the  last  report  of  your  school  you  say,  “ This  total 
includes  students  of  private  schools  who  have  attended  the  Cen- 
tral school.”  There  are  here  364  who  have  received  instruction 
during  1867  ; I suppose  that  this  number  includes  students  from 
private  classes  ?— That  should  be  a blank. 

3887.  The  exhibition  of  students"  works  was  attended  by  a 
thousand  visitors  in  the  Cork  Institution? — Yes,  by  about  1,000 
visitors. 

3888.  Is  there  much  interest  taken  in  the  institution? — Yes  ; 
we  have  held  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  the  students,  the 
mayor  distributes  the  prizes,  and  the  Exhibition  remains  open 
for  three  or  four  days. 

3889.  'J'hen  I may  conclude  from  this  report  that  your  school 
is  increasing  ? — I think  that  this  year  it  will  be  found  much  the 
same.  This  year  we  will  hardly  have  an  increase  over  last.  The 
night  class  has  been  lower  since  the  disturbances  in  Cork. 

3890.  {Capt.  Donnelly)  I suppose  an  increase  from  50  to  75 
per  cent,  in  the  apparatus  grant  will  be  a great  assistance  to  the 
schools  ? —Yes. 

3891.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  You  have  here  a day  class,  106;  and  an 
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• evening  class  of  76.  That  would  be  182.  I think  you  said  about 
200  ? — I think  I said  something  under  200. 

3892.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Could  you  suggest  any 
arrangement  by  which  competition  can  be  made  equally,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible  equally,  easy,  especially  in  point  of  expense,  to 
the  Irish  students,  as  it  is  to  the  English  students,  or  to  those  living 
in  London  ? I mean  competition  with  all  the  advantages  now 
connected  with  competition  at  South  Kensington  ? — I think  that 
the  effect  of  sending  down  the  papers  to  the  schools,  and  of 
requiring  the  students  to  pass  the  first  certificate  at  their  schools 
would  place  them  on  an  equal  advantage  ; but  then  they  should 
eliminate  the  teaching  of  the  class  before  the  examiners.  In  this 
the  master  should  be  able  to  give  an  ojiinion  as  to  whether  the 
students  would  be  able  to  teach  or  not. 

3893.  Could  not  that  possibly  be  done  by  a report  from  the 
inspector? — Well,  at  present  we  have  no  inspector  visiting  the 
schools  therefore  it  could  not. 

3894.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Does  it  occur  to-  you  that  the  in- 
spectors of  the  national  school  system  might  he  made  available 
in  connexion  with  the  schools  of  art  ? — No  ; for  they  have  had  no 
training  in  art ; they  may  be  quite  ignorant  of  it ; but  they 
might  do  for  the  science  schools. 

3895.  {Ca’pt.  Donnelly)  The  visits  of  the  inspectors  were 
stopped  in  consequence  of  a report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

3896.  They  are  now  re-established  ? — I have  seen  no  notice  of 
it.  It  would  be  a matter  that  the  masters  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  re-established.  We  were  all  in  favour  of  having  an  inspector 
to  visit  the  schools. 

•3897.  {The  Ve-i'y  Rev.  Dr:  Russell)  But  if  there  had  been  no 
objection  to  this  inspector,  would  there  have  been  any  to  making 
a certificate  from  the  in, specter  a sufficient  guarantee  ?-There  could 
be  no  gi-eat  difficulty.  His  certificate  would  be  enough.  At 
one  time  the  students  had  the  memory  drawing  to  make  ; but 
that  has  ceased  since  the  visits  of  the  inspector  stopped. 

o89S.  Was  that  important  ? — I think  it  is  not  a very  important 
exercise.  It  is,  of  course,  a very  good  thing  ; but  it  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  students’  power  to  recollect  the- form  of  an  object. 

3809.  I should  like  to  ask  whether  you  are  satisfied  as  to  the 
existing  relations  between  the  Irish  schools  of  art  and  the  school 
of  art  of  the  South  Kensington  Department ; or,  whether  you  would 
prefer  that  they  should  be  in  direct  relations  with  an  Irish  branch 
of  that  Department  ? It  is  a diflicult  question.  To  South  Ken- 
sington, or  to  a president  in  the  Castle  ?— Well,  I think  that 
would  altogether  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  Ireland  would  aclminister  the  funds  and  the 
rules  that  they  would  introduce. 

•3900.  But,  to  make  the  cjuestion  more  definite,  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  regulations  that  exist  ?— No,  I cannot  say  that  I am 
altogether  satisfied. 

3901.  Would  you  prefer  an  Irish  Department  ?— Well,  I can 
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only  say  that  it  would  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  Irish  Mr.  J.  JSrman. 
Department  treated  the  local  schools.  If  it  gave  us  greater 

advantages  I would  prefer  it;  but  if  they  gave  less  I would  not  

like  to  teeak  with  South  Kensington.  ^ ^ 

.3902.  But  do  you  suppose  that  the  Irish  Department  would 
give  better  local  advantages  to  local  schools  than  the  South 
Kensington  Department?— I think  it  is  very  likely,  because, 
having  a smaller  number  of  schools  to  manage,  and  to  supply 
examples  to,  there  might  be  an  advantage  in  that  respect. 

Another  advantage  would  be  the  having  of  a large  collection 
of  art  objects  in  Dublin,  and  in  the  case  of  students  .coming  fronp 
the  country  they  would  probably  have  more  opportunities  of 
studying  them  than  exists  at  present,  and  that  would  be  an 
increased  advantage.  . . , 

3903.  But  they  might  be  examined  in  Dublin  in  the  form  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  having  at  the  same  time  esta- 
blished an  administrative  department  similar  to  the  one  in  South 
Kensington ?— That  might  be;  but  the  administrative  depart- 
ment in  Dublin  might  or  might  not  offer  greater  advantages  to 
the  Irish  schools,  or  afford  the  means  of  e.5tablishing  similar- 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

3904.  Could  you  receive  such  advantages  if  an  Irish  Depart- 
ment existed  as  would  counterbalance,  in  any  degree,  the  advan- 
tages which  you  have  already  stated  that  the  Irish  schools  derive 
from  a national  competition  as  compared  with  a local  competi- 
tion ? — I do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

3905.  If  a separate  Department  for  Ireland  were^  established 
complete  in  itself,  and  the  competition  limited  to  Irish  schools  I 
understood  you  to  acknowledge  and  to  put  fonvarcl  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  present  opportunity  of  competition  not  merely 
wdth  Irish  schools,  but  with  schools  of  the  empire.  Should  you 
consider  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  imperial  compe- 
tition rather  than  from  national  competition  is  an  equivMent  for 
the  superior  advantages  which  you  contend  would  be  given  the 
schools  by  an  avowedly  Irish  Department  ? — Do  you  mean- 
should  I consider  the  advantage  of  imperial  competition  above 
that  of  national  competition — is  it  that  the  advantage  would  be 
so  greatly  increased  ? 

3906.  I understand  you  to  speak  of  the  opportunity  the 
students  have  of  competing  with  the  schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  being  a decided  advantage  ? — Yes,  I do. 

.3907.  Then  if  an  Irish  Department  were  established,  that 
advantage  of  an  Imperial  competition  would  cease  ? — Yes. 

3908.  Would  you  consider  that  the  advantages  to  the  Irish 
schools  from  the  greater  favour  you  would  have, _ and  the  greater 
benefit  that  you  w-ould  expect  from  a purely  Irish  Department, 
would  compensate  for  the  advantage  you  would  lose  by  not 
having  the  advantage  of  an  Imperial  competition?  I think  so. 

I think  that  equal  if  not  greater  advantages  might  be  offered  by 
the  Irish  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  I see  no  reason  .against 
it.  The  advantages  that  Irish  students  at  present  receive  are 
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Mr.  J.Brman.  very  small.  We  have  only  the  privilege  as  you  are  already 
30  Sept.  1868.  sending  forward  the  students  in  training  ■when  vacancies 

occur,  of  obtaining  national  scliolarships,  and  the  loan  of  some 

works  occasionally  from  the  department.  The  collections  at  South 
Jiensington  are  practically  inaccessible  altogetlier  to  students 
of  Irisli  schools. 

3.t)09.  I am  speaking  of  a different  thing  altogether.  At 
pr  esent  the  students  of  the  Irish  school  obtain  certificates  and 
other  honours  from  South  Kensington,  and  these  certificates  they 
obtain  from  the  students  of  other  parts  of  En-dand,  Ireland  and 
Scotland  ? — Yes.  ’ 

3910.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  honour  is  greater  or  more 
valuable  than  a similar  honour  obtained  in  competition  with 
Irish  schools  only  ? — Well,  the  only  honours  that  are  obtained  in 
competition  with  England  and  Scotland  at  present  are  those 
obtained  in  the  national  competition. 

3911.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  And  Imperial  certificates  P—Nothino- 

moie  than  the  medals  and  prizes  of  hooks  in  competition  -with  aU 
the  other  schools.  All  the  other  examinations  are  pass  examina- 
tions. They  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  competition.  But  the  works 
from  all  the  schools  are  sent  up  each  year  to  South  Kensinoton 
and  there  the  certificates  and  medals  are  awarded.  ° 

3912.  But  would  not  all  this  be  sacrificed  by  having  a separate 
yish  e.5tablislmient  ? — It  need  not  be  sacrificed.  I think  it  would 
be  still  a very  good  thing  if  the  schools  of  Ireland  were  to  compete 
with  tliose  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  the  works  from 
Irish  schools  were  put  into  competition  with  the  Britisli  schools. 

3913.  But  would  it  be  possible,  supposing  there  were  two 

establishments  at  the  same  time,  to  have  this  competition  ? I 

could  really  see  no  objection. 

3914.  (27m  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
English  and  Scotch  students  that  the  Irish  students,  after  getting 
prizes  from  the  local  department  in  Dublin,  should  be  allowed  to 
compete  against  them  for  Imperial  prizes  in  London  ?— I think 
it  would,  but  these  schools  would  have  already  received  other 
prizes  amongst  tliemsel-ves,  and  then  all  these  prize  drawino-g 
imglit  be  put  in  competition.  The  Irish  schools  must  suffer  most 
for  the  Irish  must,  I am^afraicl,  fall  behind  in  the  number  and 
adaptability  of  the  designs  sent  in;  not  from  a want  of  art 
power  ; but  there  being  almost  no  manufactures  in  Ireland  it 
Mlows  there  IS  no  demand  for  designs,  and  no  encouragement 
to^the  students  to  devote  themselves  to  that  branch  of  ai't.  I 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  some  arrangement  so  that 
there  might  be  a competition  amongst  the  schools  in  Ireland,  and  I 

would  be  important  to  have  a national  competition  with 
the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well. 

3915.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  stated  that 
taking  away  the  Irapei'ial  competition  and  substituting  an  Irish 
competition,  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  stmidard  ?— 

I have  not  heard  it  stated. 

3916.  Do  yon  think  there  is  no  force  in  the  argument  that  the 
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effect  of  makino-  the  competition  provincial  would  lower  the  Mr.J.Brenan. 
standard  to  a provincial  standard  ?— I think  not  necessarily.  S^^ses. 

3917.  Do  you  think  that  a certificate  acquired  at  a local  com- 

petition  would  impl}'  the  possession  of  as  much  merit  as  a certifi- 
cate acquired  at  an  Imperial  competition  1 — Yes,  I think  that  the 
certificate  mio'ht  be  as  good,  it  would  be  according  to  the  standard 

set  up.  The  works  may  be  made  to  come  up  to  a certain 
standard. 

3918.  {Professor  Huxley)  But  .supposing  a thoroughly  good 
art  museum  were  established  in  Dublin  and  given  to  Dublin, 


would  you  then  see  any  great  advantage  in  having  a separate 
administration  in  Ireland? — One  advantage,  might  po.ssibly  be 
that  they  would  be  better  able  to  understand  the  wants  of  an 
Irish  school  than  an  English  Department.  I think  that  the  autho- 
rities of  South  Kensington  are  scarcely  alive  to  the  differences  of 
wants  and  circumstances  arising  from  the  different  localities  of  the 
Irish  schools.  The  system  of  making  the  same  rules  for  all  locali- 
ties will  scarcely  do,  and  one  advantage  of  a local  government 
would  be  that  it  would  understand  the  wants  of  the  people  here 


better. 

3919.  Would  it  be  able  to  secure  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
feriority of  teaching  between  Biltish  and  Irish  art  ? — I think 
it  might. 

3920.  Would  not  the  Irish  Department  be  somewhat  jealous  of 
the  interference  of  the  British  Department  ? — I think  that  there 
is  only  one  method  of  teaching,  and  that  there  need  be  no 
jealousy. 

3921.  But  if  there  should  arise  any  difference  between  the 
two  governing  bodies,  would  it  be  possible  to  have  a general 
competition  in  the  works  produced  by  the  two  schools  ; suppos- 
ing, for  example,  that  the  pa,rties  in  the  British  school  put  for- 
ward outline  drawings,  and  the  Irish  put  forward  light  and  shade, 
or  that  either  party  thought  of  attaching  importance  to  colouring, 
would  it  be  possible  to  bring  the  works  of  the  two  schools  into 
competition  ? — It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  bring  outline  drawing 
and  light  and  shade  drawing  into  competition.  But  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  that  a certain  amount  of  light  and  shade  is  not 
necessary  to  the  outline. 

3922.  I am  not  supposing  what  they  are  supposed  to  require 
in  general  drawing ; but  in  the  case  of  outline  and  lighc  and 
shade,  supposing  that  one  school  as  a branch  laid  great  stress  on 
drawing  of  a particular  kind,  and  the  other  very  little  stress  on 
it,  say  outline  drawing,  and  turned  all  its  attention  to  light  and 
shade,  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  bring  the  works  of  the  two 
schools  into  competition.  Would  it  not  be  like  bringing  the 
Dutch  and  Italian  schools  of  painting  into  competition  ? — Yes, 
but  some  general  action  in  the  mode  of  competition  could  be  very 
easily  decided  on. 

3923.  Then  this  is  not  a mere  theoretical  objection ; it  is  a 


practical  objection  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.J^Bmian.  3924:.  Just  as  mucli  as  that  the  night  and  day  drawing  ouglit 

■So  sept.  18GS.  put  into  competition  ? — Tes. 

— 3925.  (Professor  Thomson)  In  establishing  any  school  in  a 

locality  in  this  country  from  the  beginning  the  teacher  is  paid 
on  results  ? — Tes. 

3926.  Is  that  attended  with  anjr  difficulty  ? — Tes ; at  the 
time  this  system  was  inaugurated,  I foresaw  the  difficulty  that 
might  arise  from  the  manner  in  wdiich  the  results  are  obtained. 
I mj^self  have  been  a sufferer  by  it.  An  examination  is  held 
once  a year  simultaneously  throughout  the  Kingdom,  in  free- 
hand drawing,  geometry,  perspective,  mechanical  and  model 
drawing ; and  the  master  is  paid  on  the  results  of  that  examina- 
tion ; but  suppose  anj’thing  should  arise  to  prevent  a student’s 
presenting  himself  for  examination,  the  master  receives  no  pay- 
ment, and  has  no  redress,  although  he  raaj^  have  actually 
bestowed  more  time  and  trouble  on  the  absent  student  than  the 
others  who  attend,  so  that  a portion  of  the  master’s  income  is 
dependent  on  the  many  chances  that  may  arise  to  prevent  a 
student  attending  on  the  night  of  examination.  This  year  and 
last  owing  to  the  unfortunate  disturbances  in  Cork  taking  place 
at  the  very  time  of  the  examination,  not  one  half  of  my  students 
in^  some  classes  presented  themselves,  so  that  I can  'hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  fairly  paid  on  the  result  of  my  year’s  work, 
o92/.  Kuring  the  first  }'ear  or  two  that  a new  school  is 
started  there  must  be  a greater  income  allowed.  From  every 
source,  such  as  fees,  it  must  be  comparatively  small,  and  the 
State  aid  must  be  small? — Tes. 

3928,  Therefore  there  must  be  a much  heavier  pull  upon  the 
locality  in  order  to  make  up  tlie  salary  of  the  master  than  there 
otherwise  would  be  ? — Tes. 

3929.  Do  you  think  that  at  such  a time,  larger  Government  aid 
should  be  given  to  a school  ?— Tes  ; I mentioned  that  before  as 
an  advantage  that  would  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  Ireland.  At  first  they  should  be 
supported  and  set  going,  and  I am  sure  that  in  towns  numbering 
over  10,000  inhabitants  it  would  become  self-supporting  to  a 
great  degree  afterwaa-ds. 

8930.  Tou  think  then  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  Depart- 
ment acted  with  a certain  amount  of  discretionary  power  in  a 
special  case,  and  would  not  be  absolutely  uniform  in  its  action  in 
all  cases  ? — Tes. 

3931.  And  that  you  think  would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  case 
with  a local  department  than  with  an  English  one  ?— Tes,  I think 
that  they  would  understand  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
various  localities  in  Ireland  better  than  an  Imperial  Department. 
At  present  in  Cork  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  anything  to 
improve  our  own  school.  The  building  is  totally  unfitted  for 
the  work,  and  we  cannot  get  a new  .school.  ITe  don’t  see  our 
way  at  all  in  the  matter.  The  Department  will  give  us  nothiim- 
in  the  way  of  money,  until  the  new  .school  would  be  built 
They  won’t  build  a school  for  us,  and  the  people  of  tlie 
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locality  ,say  that  they  are  too  poor  to  do  so.  There,  therefore,,  Mr.J.Brman. 
does  not  appear  to  bo  any  chance  of  doing  anything  with  it  at 

(Mr.  Hamilton^)  Then  you  think  that  an  Irish  Depart- 
ment  would  be  more  liberal  ?— I think  that  they  ought  to  be 

more  liberal.  ^ ^ , • 

3933.  {Professor  Huxley)  Would  you  propose  to  raise  money 

exclusively  upon  an  Irish  reference  ?— I don't  know.  ■ 

3934.  It  would  facilitate  the  Department  very  niiieh  if  they 
knew  where  the  money  was  to  come  from  ?— I should  think  so.  - 

3935.  (Oapt.  Donnelly.)  The  works  executed  during  the  past 
session  were  liberally  paid  for,  were  they  not  ?— Yes  ; the  Depart- 
ment was  more  liberal  this  year  than  they  were  before,  and  they 
made  an  addition  to  the  payments  on  results.  ^ 

3936.  If  there  was  an  Irish  Department  which  knew  the  wants 
of  the  various  localities  better  than  the  present  one,  how  would 
you  propose  that  it  should  meet  these  wants  ?— Not  having  con-- 
sidered  the  matter  fully,  I am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  ; 
but  I suppose  by  increased  liberality  to  the  schools  so  as  to  place 

them  on  a.  proper  footing.  _ i 

3937.  By  taking  more  upon  itself,  or  leaving  less  lor  the 
locality  to  do  ?— That  would  altogether  depend  on  circumstances. 

3938-9.  (Mr.  Hamilton,)  Well,  but  if  the  Kensington  Museum 
were  willing  to  modify  its  rides  so  as  to  make  them  more  liberal 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  would  you  then  wish  the  Imperial  Depart- 
ment to  retain  its  control  of  art  instruction  in  Ireland  ?— I sup-- 
pose  that,  speaking  as  an  Irishman,  I ought  to  say  I would  prefer 
to  have  an  Irish  Department  for  Ireland,  My  own  experience  is 
that  there  have  been  constant  changes  in  the  present  system  of 
administration  from  year  to  year.  I have  been  eight  years  m 
Cork,  and  no  year  has  passed  over  without  a change.  Some 
of  these  changes  have  been  advantageous  to  some  schools  and 
disadvantageous  to  others. 


Lokd  Duneavbn  examined.  Bimmvm. 

3940.  {The  Chairman.)  I shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  any 

sutro-estions  that  you  can  make  with  reference  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Aaulemy  ? — -I  have  long  paid  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  I believe  that  the  museum  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  committee  of  antit^iiities,  about  as  unsatis- 
factory an  arrangement  as  can  well  be  devised.  It  is  hand  fide 
a great  national  museum,  and  as  such  should  be  under  the  control 
of  one  highly  competent  person,  paid  by  the  Government.  I^would 
suggest  that  this  Commission  should  put  itself  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Stuart,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Society^  of  Anti- 
quaries in  Scotland,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  principles  upon 
which  their  museum  is  managed.  The  plan  is  excellent  and  has 
worked  well,  and  it  might  probably  be  applied  to  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  I understand  that  the  Scotch 
museum  is  the  property  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  but  is 
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Lord  wholly  uudei'  the  control  of  the  Government.  We  require  an 
Vu^en.  officer,  be  he  called  curator  or  director,  who  shall  be  iiaid  by  the 
30  Sept.  1868.  Government,  and  recommended  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; who 

shall  have  the  charge  and  management  of  the  museum,  with 

persons  under  him,  one  of  whom  should  always  be  in  the  rooms. 
I have  seen  strangers  in  the  museum  when  the  man  in  charge 
was  absent.  I may  mention  to  the  Commission,  to  show  the  uu- 
sati.sfactory  condition  of  the  museum  as  to  safety,  that  not  long 
ago  some  articles  were  stolen.  There  ought  to  be  an  officer  always 
present,  as  there  is  in  eveiy  other  important  museum  with 
which  I am  acquainted. 

fS3941.  (Professor  Euxley.)  Then  you  desire  that  the  curator 
should  be  a person  who  should  thoroughly  know  and  understand 
the  subject,  and  not  a mere  curator  ? — Aes  ; similar  to  the 
position  Mr.  Franks  holds  in  the  British  Museum.  The  museum 
of  the  Academy  is  most  valuable,  and  is  a peculiar  one.  A 
portion  of  it  was  purchased  by  the  Academy,  another  has  been 
presented  by  private  individuals,  another  was  given  by  the  Shan- 
non commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Works,  while  some  articles 
are  merely  deposited  by  private  individuals.  Not  long  ago  the 
Government  purchased  Br.  Petrie's  very  valuable  museum,  and 
the  magnificent  Tara  brooch  j they  are  deposited  only  at  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  but  they  are  the  property  of  the  nation. 

3942.  (The  Ohairman.)  You  should  like  to  open  the  museum 
to  the  public? — I should  like  to  do  everything  that  would  make 
it  as  national  as  possible. 

3943.  Then  it  would  require  more  funds  than  at  present? 

Certainly. 

3944.  (Professor  Huxley.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
number  of  divisions  is  very  small,  and  that  it  would  not  give 
sufficient  occupation  to  a curator  to  arrange  them  and  divide 

them  into^  their  proper  departments.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? 

No  ; I think  it  is  not  so.  I should  refer  to  Edinburgh  as  an 
example,  and  I believe  if  our  museum  had  more  the  character  of 
a national  museum,  and  that  the  Government  was  responsible 
for  its  safe  custody,  there  would,  be  a continually  increasino- 
number  of  donations  and  purchases,  and  enough  to  do  to  occuiiy 
the^  time  of  a director.  In  Edinburgh,  since  the  museum  of 
antiquities  has  become  a national  one  it  has  been  laro-ely  in- 
creased. The^  want  of  proper  funds  for  the  purchase  of  objects 
of  value  and  interest  for  the  museum  of  the  Academy  is  lamen- 
table ; articles  of  importance  are  every  year  lost  to  the  nation  in 
consequence. 

3945.  (The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  And  in  fact  the  Petrie 

collection  will  form  a considerable  addition  to  the  Academy 
Museum? — Yes.  ■’ 

3946.  (The  Chairman.)  In  fact  the  present  collection  would  be 

raly  the  nucleus  of  a larger  one,  if  the  museum  were  national  ?■ 

Quite  so.  there  is  one  class  of  objects  ‘which  I forgot  to  mention, 
and  I cannot  say  whether  this  class  is  the  property  of  the 
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Government,  or  of  tlie  Academy.  I allude  to  the  objects  obtained 
under  the  treasure  trove  law.  

3947.  {Qcq:)t.  Donnelly.)  They  were  directed,  at  all  events,  to  30  Sept.  1868, 

be  sent  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  present? — They  

are  deposited  there  although  perhaps  they  are,  strictly  speaking, 

the  property  of  the  nation. 

3948.  {Professor  Thomson)  Do  you  think,  my  Lord  that  the 
curator  should  thoroughly  understand  the  objects  in  the  museum, 
and  that  he  should  devote  his  whole  time,  and  that  absolutely,  to 
the  care  and  charge  of  the  museum  ? — I think  so ; and  the  curator 
or  director  of  the  museum  should  be  a gentleman  in  whom  the 
Government  and  the  Academy  can  place  confidence  as  to  the 
advisability  of  purchasing  articles  offered  for  sale,  and  as  to  their 
value.  For  instance,  Mr.  Franks  is  consulted  by  the  Government, 
or  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  his  opinion  receives 
the  attention  it  justly  deserves. 

3949.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Practically  Mr.  Franks  is  an  authority 
there? — Yes. 

3950.  {Professor  Thomson)  In  the  nature  of  things  you 
cannot  expect  to  meet  a great  many  objects  now,  and  alter  the 
collection  is  perfectly  arranged  and  classified,  do  you  think  that 
the  curator  or  director  would  have  sufficient  work,  he  being 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  ? — I could  not  say  whether 
his  whole  time  would  be  fulty  occupied,  but  I consider  such  an 
officer  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  museum 
and  the  Academy.  Part  of  his  time  might  be  occupied  with 
c'reat  advantage  by  his  examining  antiquarian  finds  in^  the 
country,  and  being  present  at  auctions,  and  securing  such  objects 
as  ought  to  be  purchased  for  the  National  Museum. 

3951.  Asa  regular  officer  you  would  have  him? — Certainly; 
and  I wish  to  see  the  museum  taken  out  of  the  control  of  any 
committee,  or  individual  member  of  the  Academy.  The  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  museums  of 
national  antiquities  in  Europe  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  a 
scientific  and  literary  society  such  as  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
whose  primary  object  is  the  publication  ot  memoirs  on  the 
subjects,  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  society  was  founded.  I 
believe  that  what  I have  stated  is  in  concuiTence  with  the  vie\ys 
of  others,  also  with  those  of  the  Government,  as  exemplified  in 
Dr.  Petrie’s  collection  being  purchased  for  the  nation,  and  not 
for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

3952.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  It  has  been  stated  by  one  witness,  in 
reply  to  a question  he  was  asked,  that  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  such  a valuable  collection  was  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state 
as  regards  arrangements  and  safety? — iSaturally.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  provision  for  security. 

3953.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  You  are  acquainted  Avith 
several  scientific  societies  in  London? — Yes. 

3954.  Are  you  aAvare  that  these  societies  consider  that  the 
existence  of  a museum  interferes  Avith  their  efficient  v'orking  ?— - 
I know  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  a museum  so  small 

22679  L L 
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Lord  as  not  to  be  productive  of  any  disadvantage  to  the  society  ; but 
Dunraven.  J am  oWare  of  tlie  opinion  AV’Iiich  you  express,  and  which  would 
so  Sept.  1868.  apply^in  a stronger  degree  to  our  museum  than  to  any  other. 

3955.  Would  you  suggest  the  giving  of  public  lectures  on  Irish 

archfpology  by  a curator,  if  such  were  appointed  ? — I think  that 
would  be  most  desirable.  There  are  such  mistaken  notions  about 
Irish  archaeology  that  lectures  by  a sound  arclueologist  would  be 
truly  valuable. 

3956.  You  think  the  curator  should  be  independent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  committee  ? — Yes. 

3957.  Would  you  consider  that  such  a curator  as  we  speak  of 
should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  any  amateur  directors  * 
— No. 

^ 3958.  Even  supposing  that  they  w'ere  not  paid  officers,  but  pro- 
fessional men,  to  overlook  him  in  his  labours ; would  that  be 
desirable  ? — It  would  be  most  undesirable. 

^ 3959.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  public  bodies  and  private 
individuals  that  have  objects  of  value  and  interest  would  be 
inclined  to  hand  them  over  and  deposit  their  treasures  in  a museum 
of  this  kind  if  it  were  properly  managed  ?— I believe  they  would. 

3960.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  do  so  then  than  under  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  as  it  is  at  present  ? — I 
should  think  so.  Were  I the  possessor  of  a valuable  reliquary, 
such  as  the  Cathach  of  Sir  Richard  McRouuell,  I would  not  under 
present  circumstances  deposit  it  in  the  museum.  I may  men- 
tion that  a statement  has  been  put  about  that  Dr.  Todd  proposes 
to  take  the  museum  away  from  the  Academy. 

3961.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  That  he  would  like  to  separate 
the  Academy  from  its  museum,  by  removing  the  museum  away 
from  the  Academy ?— Yes;  but  Dr.  Todd’s  plan  contemplates 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  I would  point  attention  to  his  proposal 
that  the  stone  monuments  that  are  likely  to  be  destroyed, 
such,  lor  example,  as  the  inscribed  stones  at  Clonmacnois, 
ought  to  be  collected  in  one  place.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
most  valuable  suggestion.  I say  so,  for  having  for  the  last  two 
years  been  travelling  over  Ireland  for  arclneological  purposes,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a greater  amount  of  destruction 
going  on  than  anyone  would  imagine.  The  most  valuable  in- 
scriptions,  including  Ogham  stones,  are  graduallv  disappeariuo- 
and  I think  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  collected  and 
deposited  somewhere  in  Dublin  for  preservation.  Out  of  the 

^ ™ inscribed  stones  that  Dr.  Petrie  described  as  existing 
at  Olonmacnois,  40  years  ago,  amounting  to  143,  I believe  not 
oO  now  remain. 

{The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  What  has  become  of  them? 
— they  Inave  been  chiefly  taken  by  the  people;  some  have  been 
used  tor  hea,rthstones ; two  were  stolen  only  the  other  day,  by 

Sfety^  ™ 

3963.  {Professor  Thomson)  They  will  gradually  be  all  lost  ? 
— -Iney  will,  or  be  taken  away. 
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3964.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Dr.  Todd  thinks  that  these  objects 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a separate  museum  from  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy ; do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  all  got 

together  * Yes,  I think  it  would ; but  these  changes  would 

involve  what  is  most  desirable,  having  a new  building  for  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  I think  Dr.  Todd  must  have  had  that 
idea  in  his  head;  for  the  present  building  is  not  sufficiently  large 
either  for  the  library  or  the  museum.  It  would  be  better 
were  the  museum  separate  from  the  Academy,  but  there  would 
be  a serious  objection  to  such  an  arrangement.  The  Academy  is 
most  justly  proud  of  its  museum,  and  its  prestige  would  be 
seriously  damaged  if  the  museum  ceased  to  be  its  property. 

3965.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  Do  you  think  thar  the 
prestige  of  the  museum  might  be  still  maintained  to  the  Academy 
if  it  were  deposited'  in  the  name  of  the  Academy,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  the  Academy  itself  were  transferred  to  the  central 
building,  business  rooms,  meeting  rooms,  and  other  premises 
being  all  transferred  to  the  National  Museum  building  in  which 
the  Academy's  coHeotion  would  be  deposited?— Yes,  I think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Academy,  and  to  the  museum.  ^ 

3966.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  Geoffigical 
Society  of  London  will  by  and  by  remove  to  Burlington  House, 
where  accommodation  for  its  meetings,  its  library,  and  its 
museum  have  been  provided  by  the  Government  1 Woulcl  there 
De  any  objection  to  a similar  course  on  the  part  of  the  Academy , 
would  the  course  be  likely  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Academy  ? — I should  think  so,  the  advantage  would  be  obvious. 

3967.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  col- 
lection well  housed? — Yes.  . 1 c ♦ j.  0 w 

3968  You  are  a member  of  the  Geological  Society  s 

3969.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  were  released  from  the  expenses  of  the 
care  and  exhibition  of  this  museum  an  impulse  would  be  given 
to  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  papers  on  science  and 
literature  which  it  undertakes  to  receive  2—1  think  so.  i 
think  at  present  the  museum  is  almost  an  incubus  on  the 


Lord 

Dunraven. 
30  Sept.  1868. 


Academy.  ,,.11  tj  1 

3970-1.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  Koyai 
Society  of  London  gave  up  their  museum  from  finding  it  was  an 
incubus,  that  it  had  a museum  at  one  time  2 — No,  I had  forgotten 


the  circumstance. 


Professor  Shaw,  F.T.C.D.,  examined. 

[The  reporter  having  been  absent  from  indisposition  when  f.T.C.D. 
Professor  Shaw  was  examined,  the  notes  of  his  evidence  weie 
somewhat  incomplete,  and  the  following  statement  is  substi  11  e 
for  them  at  Professor  Shaw’s  request.]  ^ • ±1  . i 

I consider  that  the  Science  schools,  now  in  operation^  through 
out  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science  an 
Art,  although  most  valuable  as  a means  of  industrial  pi  ogress,  c 

LL  2 
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^s{aw°‘  purposes,  do  not  cover  t!ie  same  ground,  as 

F.t.c.D.  popular  lectures  which  preceded  them,  and  whidi  used  to  be 
30  sliTises  “ Committee  of  Lectures  ” sitting  in  Dublin 

The  popular  lectures  were  useful  in  another  war^,  and  to 

a greater  variety  of  ages  and  social  classes.  Their  function  was 
stimulative  rather  than  instructional.  A course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  or  zoology,  or  physios,  drew  together  a number  of 
people  who  were  educated  enough  to  enjoy  intellectual  entertain- 
ment,  and  who  had  few  other  opportunities  to  obtain  it.  The 
lecturer  would  bring  before  them  the  scientific  novelties  of  which 
they  could  only  read  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  accounts  in  the 
newspapers,  and  some  fuller  knowledge  of  which  they  felt  to  he 
de,sirahle,  m order  to  prevent  them  falling  behind  the  intellectual 
position  ol  their  contemporaries  in  large  cities.  Mental  life  in  an 
Irisli  country  town  is  very  stagnant  and  apathetic,  and  there  is'a 
large  or  at  all  events  an  important  class  of  people  who  regard 
such  a condition  as  a very  unhappy  one,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  nsing  families.  It  is  not  what  a lecturer  is  able  to  teach 
them  that  is  valuable  to  them,  but  the  impulse  and  direction 
which  he  gives  to  private  reading,  to  domestic  conversation  and 
to  social  intercourse.  There  is  hardly  such  a thing  as  a book- 
seller s shop  m any  of  the  second-rate  towns  in  Ireland,  and  there 
are  no  local  inusenms  and  very  few  institutes  for  literary  or 
scientific  purposes.  If  the  general  tone  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence ns  ever  to  he  raised  in  these  places,  we  must  beo-in  by 
operating  on  the  classes  which  are  tolerably  educated  aud° which 
are  raised  above  manual  labour.  Culture  may  and  will  travel  down- 
ward, there  is  no  instance  in  history  of  it  having  travelled  up- 
ward An  Ignorant  and  neglected  middle  class  will  always  have 
a still  more  ignorant  and  neglected  populace  below  it. 

If  the  popular  lectures  are  revived,  I think  they  ouo-ht  to  he 
revived  under  very  different  conditions  from  those  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Lectures  ” in  Dublin  Castle  The 
grand  _and  pervading  mistake  made  by  that  committee  was  to 
prescnpo  too  rigidly  the  nature  of  the  article  which  was  to  be 
supplied.  Diey  prescribed  that  each  course  should  consist  of  not 
less  than  9 nor  more  than  12  lectures,  that  it  should  be 
delivered  on  one  or  anotlier  of  a small  number  of  subjects  men- 
tioned m their  programme,  and  that  the  lecturer  should  treat  his 
subject  m such  a way  as  to  prepare  candidates  for  prizes  in  the 
principles  and  the  leading  details  of  the  whole  science  on  which 
im  tT  “r  condition  made  popular  lecturing  almost 

mpossible.  The  former  two  conditions  prevented  each  locality 
from  consulting  its  own  wants  and  circumstances.  One  town 
would  desire  a course  of  three  or  four  lectures,  but  could  not 
muster  an  audience  for  a more  lengthened  course.  In  another 
place  the  most  popular  and  timely  subjects  might  be  some  of  those 
Winch  lound  no  place  m the  committee’s  list 

g™nt  short  courses  of  lectures 
prevented  lectures  being  given  economicaUy,  If  a lecturer  were 
at  liberty,  suppose,  instead  of  giving  nine  lectures  in  Bandou,  to 
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oive  tliree  in  Bandon,  three  in  Kinsale,  and  three  in  Skibbereen, 
he  could  deliver  the  same  three  in  each  town  and  therelore  do 


Professor 

Shaw, 

F.T.C.D. 


with  only  one-third  of  the  very  expensive  apparatus  and  ma- 

terials  which  the  illustration  of  his  lectures  requires.  While  so  Sept,  isca. 
the  expense  of  the  Government  would  be  the  same,  the  expense  to 
each  town  would  be  only  one-third,  and  both  the  trouble  and  the 
cost  to  the  lecturer  would  be  greatly  reduced.  i n -u  4 

Another  rule  of  the  committee’s  was  tnat  no  town  should  be  at 
liberty  to  name  the  lecturer  it  preferred,  but  should  accept  the 
lecturer  whom  the  committee  should  appoint.  Now  every  local 
institute  knows  that  it  makes  quite  as  great  a difference  to  toe 
success  of  a course  what  lecturer  delivers  it  as  what  the  subject 
of  the  course  is.  The  towns  were  allowed  very  little  latitude  in 
the  latter  respect  and  none  at  all  in  the  former.  A still  more 
injurious  rule  was  that  each  lecturer  should  be  appointed  in 
turn,  according  as  one  of  his  subjects  was  demanded.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was  tliat  the  best  lecturer  could  not  be  appointed 
to  lecture  more  than  twice  a year,  and  usually  lectured  only  once. 

It  beccame,  therefore,  no  lecturer’s  interest  to  make  _popular 
lecturing  ^.profession,  in  which,  as  at  the  bar  or  in  medicine,  suc- 
cess and  reputation  in  any  one  case  would  lead  to  an  mciease  of 
business.  The  business  of  popular  lecturing  is  in  many  respects 
perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  college  teaching,  and  requires  its 
Ln  special  training  and  preparation.  Under  the  committee  of 
lecturers,  the  delivery  of  popular  lectures  never  rose  beyond  a 
parerqon  to  each  lecturer  employed.  We  were  glad  to  have  the 
chan/e  of  air  and  scene  involved  in  a three  weeks  sojourn  in  a 
country  toivn.  We  made  agreeable  acquaintances  and  were 
invariably  received  with  great  kindness  and.  hospitality.  But  it 
was  only  an  enthusiast  who  would  devote  himself  to  an  arduous 
preparation  for  a task  which  came  but  once  a year,  and  by  which, 
no  matter  wdiat  was  his  merits  or  success,  not  a penny  was  to  be 
gained.  I must  explain  here  that,  although  50L  is  a liberal  sum 
to  pay  for  a course  of  nine  lectures,  a lecturer  who  would  really 
do  justice  to  the  whole  of  a physical  science,  such  'as  electricity 
or  botanv  or  geolotvy,  would  find  that  his  outlay  was  at  least 
:;imUo  tiie  sirL=ntione^^  I lectured  U times  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  received  therefore  5501.  in  all.  My  apparatus  and 
materials  cost  me  pretty  near  ml.  and  my  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses  absorbed  the  balance.  I should  suppose  that  the  like 
result  was  experienced  by  most  of  my  brother  leetuieis. 

I consider  4at  the  aim  of  all  Government  subsidies  for  lectures, 
and  indeed  for  other  descriptions  of  service  too,  ought  ^ be  to 
render  the  service  as  soon  as  possible  self-suppoiting  , * 

normal  condition  of  public  lecturing  is  like  the  ^ 

open  professions,  namely,  that  the  lectui’er  s lou  ey 
exclusively  to  it,  live  by  it,  and  strive  to  obtain  distinction  and 
pecuniary^irofit  by  it,  without  any  aid  from  Government  funds. 

Six  or  eight  lecturers  might  find  adequate  and  remuneiatree  ^ 
ploymenfin  Ireland,  if  the  intellectual  taste  were 
among  the  Irish  public.  That  taste,  I consider,  i 
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developed  until  the  lecturers  throw  themselves  into  their  task 
F.T.C.h.  with  the  same  Zealand  perseverance  as  characterise  the  efforts  of 
sn  °*der  professions.  To  enable  them  to  do  so,  without 

' incurring  disproportionate  sacrifices,  the  restrictive  rules  adopted 

by  the  Committee  of  Lectures  ought  to  be  largely  relaxed.  I must 
protest  against  a notion  that  seems  to  have  Iain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  systeni  of  popular  lecturing  supported  by  the  Government. 
TJiat  notion  is  that  popular  lecturing-  can  be  made  instrumental 
to  industrial  progi-ess.  No  science  nor  art  was  included  in  the 
committee’s  list  excejot  such  as  were  dii-ectly  subservient  to  manu- 
flxcturiug  or  agricultural  industry.  No  lecturer  was  to  deal  with 
his  subject  m any  other  spirit  than  in  such  a one  as  miaht 
enlighten  or  stimulate  industrial  practice  ; and  in  his  lectures  he 
was  to  keep  in  view  especially  the  wants  of  the  working  classes. 
JNow,  I think  a popular  lecture  is  the  very  last  place  a man  of 
sense,  whether  capitalist  or  labourer,  would  resort  to,  for  guidance 
in  the  practical  conduct  of  his  business.  Details  are  the  essence 
ot  business,  but  a lecture  which  would  deal  accurately  and  justly 
with  details  would  be  insufferable  to  a mixed  audience.  A lecture 
to  be  popular  must  be  philosophical,  or  historical,  or  imao-inative 
but  it  must  not  lose  itself  in  particulars.  Alt  epitomes  °are  dry’ 
but  an  epitome  of  technical  rules,  even  if  there  were  time  to  add 
the  explanation  of  each  rule,  would  be  odious.  Apprentices  will 
learn  these  details  in  a workshop,  medical  students  will  zealously 
follow  them  in  a clinical  lecture,  law  students  will  learn  them 
languidly  enough  in  a college,  eagerly  and  easily  in  a law  court ; 
but  to^  pretend  that  they  can  figure  to  any  extent  with  beneficial 
eff  ect  in  a popular  lecture  is  to  practise  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
public. 

In  conclimion,  I would  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that  the 
rule  which  forbade  the  Government  assistance  to  be  given  to  the 
lecturers  of  religious  societies  was  a mistake.  In  Ireland  a 
religious  society  is  the  backbone  of  every  audience  which  can  be 
pt  together  for  lectures,  on  any  literary  or  scientific  subject.  I 
have  been  present  when  Dr.  Cahill  lectured  to  an  audience  of 
between  4 000  and  5,000.  I have  heard  as  good  lectures  given 
to  empty  benches.  The  difference  was  that  Dr.  Cahill  lectured  for 
a ielipoits  society,  while  the  at  least  equally  accomplished  man 
who  failed  to  draw  an  audience  lectured  for  a neutral  body.  We 

toTo-nofett  attempt 


o.  w. 

Maunsell, 
Esq.,  J.P. 


Geoege  Wood,?  Maunsell,  Esq.,  J.P,,  examined. 

DuWp  Socit’n'Lr™  "" 

7^  Statement  in  reference  to  the  society  that 
m-enai-ed  bring  before  this  Commission?—!  have  not 

piepaied  any  statement,  because  of  having  been  told  that  two 
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other  gentlemen  had  come  here  and  had  given  such  explanations 
as  might  be  necessary.  I have  not  done  so  from  my  absence  froni  _ 
town,  and  because  both  these  gentlemen  have  been  examined 
before  me.  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evi-  3C 
deuce  given  by  these  gentlemen,  and  therefore  I do  not  know 
what  they  have  pointed  out,  or  whether  it  was  directed  to  what 
the  inquiries  of  the  Commisison  have  been  appointed  to.  I 
should,  therefore,  if  I prepared  any  statement,  have  been  travel- 
ling over  the  same  ground  as  has  been  already  gone  over,  perhaps 
sufficiently,  and  thus  wasting  your  time ; my  own  time  would 
have  been  v'ery  little  matter  that  I might  spend  in  preparing  i , 
but  I mio-ht  be  raising  questions  that  would  then  be  treated  by 
both  them  and  me.  I should  like  to  supplement  anything  that 
they  have  said  as  an  officer  belonging  to  the  society. 

3974!.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaughton)  The  nature  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  committees  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  and  their 
relations  to  the  council,  and  also  the  various  offices  of  the 
society  have  been  fully  explained  by  Mr.  D'Olier  and  Dr.  Steele, 
but  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  this 
arrangement  of  committees,  and  council,  and  officers,  always 
works  harmoniously,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  ?— I think 
it  does.  As  a general  rule,  all  work  harmoniously  together,  and 
work  advantageously  together  for  the  society.  The  Royal 
Dublin  Society  is  comprised  of  a great  variety  of  members ; 
afiricultiiral,  literary,  and  scientific,  and  gentlemen  that  have  no 
particular  occupation.  If  a council  were  drawn  from  that  body 
generally  it  might  happen  that  in  a particular  department  repre- 
senting some  speciality,  that  speciality  might  not  be  famy  repre- 
sented, or  its  interests  duly  considered.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
the  principle  for  a long  period  that  the  society,  besides  the  council, 
should  have  in  each  department  a body  of  gentlemen  tastes 

gravitate  more  to  the  object  in  charge,  and  that  they  should  assist 
the  departmental  officer,  and  act  as  a medium  of  communication 
from  him  to  the  council.  That  rule  works  favorably  as  to  res^ults. 
No  question  can  come  before  the  council  without  the  accredited 
organ  of  the  speciality  or  committee  being  there  to  give  informa- 
tion. This  could  not  be  done  from  a council  generally  selected 


from  the  society.  . . ' 

3975.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  existence  of  a committee 
between  the  council  and  the  officers  of  the  society  is  a desirable 
arrano-ement  ?— I do.  I don’t  say  that  it  has  always  been  satisfac- 
tory °for  there  may  be  some  cases  where  it  would  not  be  so 
perfect,  but  during  the  last  eight  years,  in  which  I have  been 
secretary,  I cannot  recall  a single  instance  in  which  the  council 
and  the  committee  have  not  acted  cordially  together,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  transact  the  business  of  the  society  satisfactorily. 

397C.  (Professor  Huxley)  Let  us  take  a specific  case,  say  the 
Natural  History  Museum.  Will  you  e.xplain  what  is  the  function 
that  is  appointed  to  interpose  bet"vveen  the  curator  and  the  council . 
—The  committee  is  a consulting  council  to  him.  He  has  the 
preparation,  of  specimens  and  their  classificatiouj  and  they  aie  e 
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niedium  in  commimicjition  between  him  and  tlie  council  for  the 
pm-chase  of  objects.  They  can  discuss  in  cliamber  with  him  on 

the  desirability  of  purchasing  specimens,  and  the  result  of  that 

30  Sept.  18G8.  consultation  or  deliberation  is,  that  the  council  can  then  exercise 

its  judgment  upon  it  better  than  if  the  officer  had  felt  himself 

wholly  uncontrolled.  In  some  cases  the  responsibility  might  be 
exercised  carelessly,  and  in  other  cases  timidljn  An  officer  who 
felt  himself  wholly  responsible  for  the  requirement  of  specimens 
for  the  museum  is  justified  when  he  has  laid  before  the  gentlemen 
who  are  working  with  him  all  the  objects  which  are  then  capable 
of  being  required,  and  the  result  is  forwarded  to  the  council 
Ibis  acts  mvorably. 

397/.  Are^  you  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the  British 
Museum,  which,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  contains  one  of  the 
largest  natural  history  collections  in  the  world?— I am  not  aware 
01  tlieir  speciality  arrarigemeuts. 

3978.  But  you  may  have  heard  that  there  is  a body  of  trustees 
and  single  officers  who  are  masters  of  each  department,  and  who 
recommend  to  the  trustees  what  they  ought  to  purchase.  These 
pntlemen  have  no  committee  interposing  between  them  and  the 
trustees,  who  are  the  same  as  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
bociety.  I have  never  heard  of  any  complaints  in  reference  to 
the  arrangement.  Don’t  you  think  the  cases  are  very  nearly 
paiallel  — I do  noy.  The  position  which  a director  of  a depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum  would  hold  would  possiblv  be 
ighei  than  the  director  of  the  Museum  in  Dublin.  In"  the 
ritish  Museum  he  would  be  secure  in  his  po,sition,  and  quite 
confident  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions;  he  has  always  had 
Wiat  kind  of  position ; but  here  the  constitution  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  being  another  name  for  a democracy  gathered  in 
rom  pe  country  at  large,  and  always  exercising  control  over  its 
epartments,  if  that  control  is  withdrawn  from  the  general  body 

constitution  of  the 

Eojal  Dublin  Society  might  not  be  swept  away.  An  officer 
might  direct  its  movements  from  South  Kensington,  or  some 
othei  head  centre,  and  the  body  which  is  diffusing  the  best 
knowledge  m Ireland  would  be  put  an  end 
. n the  British  Museum  it  is  simply  the  case  of  a government 
othcer  exercising  his  judgment ; but  the  corresponding  officer  here 
would  not  represent  the  same  power  as  in  LoAdon.  But  you  Se 
committee  here  does  not  interfere  with 
Aq-o  15^!  ^ duties  by  the  curator, 

nart  of  'hls'b  7°'-'' think  that  the  purchase  of  creatures  is  a 
part  of  his  business  and  duties  ?_But  I am  speaking  of  it  in  a 

iinusimf  i^Ar  ®'-'-  Suppose  for  instance,  which  is  not 

Xs^ti  A V"  of  natural  history,  a gentleman 

Tr  on  fme  *”i  acquired  on  foreign  service 

verWiiol  K°“  col  ection  of  specimens  which  he  values 

Socit  b Ti  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  Royal  Dublin 

S^cessiVe  n H demanded 

cessiie,  01  the  specimens  unnecessary,  yet  if  the  collector  were 
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uro-ent — and  possibly  a member  of  tlie  Society — the  intervention  G.  W. 

of°an  independent  committee  might  be  most  valuable  to  the 
curator.  

3980.  Is  the  curator  competent  to  be  a curator,  or  is  he  not  30  Sept.  I868. 

competent  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  animals  

oifered  ? — I think  so.  I think  the  committee  are  now  a board  of 

finance  to  act  with  him,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
him. 

3981.  My  previous  question  was  not  pointed  to  any  alteration 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Council,  but  my  difficulty  has  been 
to  understand  why  you  should  have  a second  body  of  deliberation 
between  the  council  and  its  officers  ? — Well,  when  the  body  which 
exercises  the  control  comes  to  deal  with  a question  either  the 
officer  must  be  in  person  present,  or  some  one  deputed  from  the 
committee,  as  is  now  the  case  at  present.  The  delegate  of  the 
committee  lay  their  views  before  the  council  which  represents  the 
society  at  large.  That  system  acts  favourably  in  placing  the 
council  in  possession  of  precise  information,  which  has  been  first 
gained  and  been  decided  upon  by  the  curator  in  connexion  with  his 
committee.  If  you  remove  the  committee  you  must  call  up  the 
curator  to  explain  in  all  cases;  and  in  the  multiplicit}^  of  business, 
where  gentlemen  may  be  present  who  are  not  interested  or  have 
no  taste  in  the  matter,  and  those  who  might  feel  interested  are 
absent,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  accredited  representative  or 
chairman  of  the  Natural  History  Committee,  the  council  might 
be  placed  in  precisely  the  reverse  position  to  what  it  is,  and  the 
interests  of  the  society  would  suffer. 

3982.  Do  you  think  that  the  chairman  of  the  Natural  History 
Committee  is  more  competent  to  give  information  and  advice  to 
the  council  than  the  curator  himself? — I think  he  represents  the 
views  of  the  curator.  He  does  not  set  himself  up  as  superior  in 
information  on  any  question  to  the  curator. 

3983.  Is  there  any  kind  of  security  that  he  might  not  prove 
antagonistic  to  him,  and  attempt  to  override  him? — There  is  no 
security  in  that ; but  there  is  in  the  fact  that  they  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  be  guilty  of  malversation  of  funds.  They  must  also 
see  that  the  officer  is  a proper  officer. 

3984.  But  in  a matter  of  this  kind  it  must  prove  extremely 
difficult  to  find  a proj^er  person,  to  find  a man  who  is  competent, 
and  I think  we  'would  find  that  in  99  times  out  of  every  100  the 
curator  would  know  a great  deal  more  about  the  matter  than  the 
committee,  and  I don’t  see  my  way  into  the  plan  of  interposing 
between  a man  who  must  know  a great  deal  more  about  the 
matter,  and  a number  of  men  who  know  very  little  ? — I think  it 
has  the  advantage  of  having  deliberation  brought  to  bear  on  it  by 
gentlemen  devoted  to  that  special  department  and  by  searching 
it  for  themselves. 

3985.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughfon.)  But  is  there  not  the  risk  of 
a person  who  is  merely  an  amateur  interfering  with  the  functions 
of  an  officer  in  any  department  of  the  society  ? — I should  think 
not. 
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l^amsdl  unanimity  exist  in  every  department 

Esq.,  J.P.  society  ? — In  every  department,  I think,  save  one,  of  the 

society. 

30  Sept.  1868.  8987.  Then  no  difficulties  actually  occurred  in  any  depavtmeut 

that  interfered  with  the  harmonious  action  between  the  com- 
mittee and  an  officer  of  the  society  ? — There  have,  sir  ; but  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  arose  could  not,  I think,  arise 
again.  The  reason  I assign  for  that  statement  is  this,  that  at  the 
time  these  difficulties  arose  the  council  were  not  invested  with 
plenary  authority  over  the  superintendents  of  departments.  It 
was  then  in  the  power  of  the  society,  by  a whip  of  its  members 
and  by  strength  of  numbers,  to  come  down  and  reverse  the 
decismn  of  the  executive,  but  by  a recent  charter  the  council  was 
constituted  the  depository  of  all  necessary  power  for  the  proper 
control  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  and  therefore  I don’t  think 
sucii  a matter  could  again  arise. 

3988.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  library  of  the  society  and 
and  its  means  of  accommodating  any  increase  of  books  ; do 
pu  consider  that  it  requires  enlargement  ?— I think  it  is  perfectly 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  a great  public  library,  that 
it  is  not  at  all  adequate. 

3989.  You  know  the  present  Natural  History  Museum,  and  I 
wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  ujjper  and  lower  room.’  Have 
you  ever  considered  the  capabilities  of  the  upper  room  for  con- 
version into  a library  ? — I think  if  I were  constructing  it  I would 
construct  it  somewhat  differently.  I think  it  would  be  extremely 
hot  in  summer,  notwithstanding  the  false  ceiling,  and  would  not 
be  very  pleasant  to  read  in,  but  it  has  something  of  the  conve- 
nience of  a library,  for  by  its  galleries  there  would  be  enabled  to 
be  successive  tiers  of  books  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  It  is 
extremely  well  lighted,  and  moreover  it  could  be  made  ready  of 
access  from  Merrion  Street  as  well  as  Kildare  Street. 

3990.  With  reference  to  the  lower  room,  if  the  lower  portion 
were  converted  into  a reading  room,  reached  by  a circular  stair,  for 
books  such  as  are  generally  consulted,  would  not  it  be  a convenience 
to  the  public  ? — It  would ; but  it  would  not  be  so  good  a room  for 
ventilation  as  the  room  they  have.  The  ceiling  is  low,  and  if  a 
great  number  of  readers  occupied  the  room  it  would  b’e  liable  to 
get  very  much  heated  every  way.  There  is  great  heat  from  the 
sun  there. 

3991.  But  on  the  whole  you  think  that  the  building  with  all 
its  capabilities  would  be  suitable  for  conversion  into  a public 
library  ? — I do  think  so. 

3992.  And  that  such  conversion  would  be  advisable  supposing 
that  accommodation  were  provided  for  the  Natural  History 
Museum  collection  ? — Yes. 

3993.  That  being  so,  what  is  your  idea  of  continuing  the  Natural 
History  Museum  collection  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  I think 
any  suggestion  to  remove  it  would  be  received  with  extreme  dis- 
plea,sura  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  matters  connected  with  the  Dublin 
bociety.  It  has  been  a matter  of  pride  to  the  friends  of  the  society, 
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many  of  whose  tastes  were  scientific.  In  having  this  the  society  has 
brought  together  men  of  various  politieal  and  public  views,  and  e^^^J.P. 

other  views,  and  it  has  exercised  in  that  way  a beneficial  in-  

fluence  generally  in  Ireland,  besides  the  advantage  it  has  given  30  Sept.  1868. 
the  society  at  large. 

3994.  In  case  accommodation  were  provided,  on  additional 
premises,  to  be  added  to  the  society’s  premises  for  a new  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  the  present  museum  were  converted 
into  a library,  there  would  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
society  a number  of  very  fine  rooms,  at  present  occupied  by  the 
library  ? — Yes. 

3995.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  society, 
as  far  as  you  can  understand  their  feeling,  to  offer  accommodation, 
with  such  reserved  rights  as  they  might  think  fit,  to  such  societies 
as  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin,  and  the  Royal  Geolo- 
o'ical  Society  in  the  manner  in  which  similar  accommodation  is 
afforded  at  Burlington  House  to  similar  associations  in  London  ? 

You  mean  for  them  to  have  lecture  rooms,  &c.  ? 

3996.  Yes. — I should  think  the  proposition  would  be  favour- 
ably received ; tlnat  it  would  receive  general  approval.  At  one 
time  within  the  last  seven  years  it  was  arranged  that  the  Statis- 
tical Society  should  meet  there. 

3997.  That  had  reference  to  a place  for  holding  their  meetings  ? 

—Yes. 

3998.  But  lam  speaking  of  handing  over  from  year  to  year,  in 
whatever  way  the  rights  of  the  society  could  be  protected,  council 
rooms  and  library  rooms,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  giving 
them  a council  chamber,  provided  by  the  Dublin  Society  for  thein? 

—I  fear,  from  the  building  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  give  such  rooms.  These  rooms  were 
originally  the  bedrooms  of  a private  dwelling  house,  and  access 
to  them  is  only  to  bo  reached  by  a private  staircase  ; they  are 
haixlly  suited.  I don’t  see  very  well  how  they  could  be  accom- 
modated in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  house.  In 
Burlington  House  there  is  a public  courtyard,  with  a separate 
building  on  each  side,  and  a separate  building  in  front.  It  was 
very  easy  in  that  case  to  give  the  Geological  Society  roorns 
on  one  side,  and  other  societies  rooms  on  the  other.  But  if  it 
was  proposed  to  have  rooms  set  apart  for  other  societies  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society's  buildings  it  would  be  attended  with 
inconvenience. 

3999.  Are  you  aware  that  the  central  part  of  Bmdington 
House  has  been  used  by  three  or  four  societies  of  this  kind  ? — I 
am  not. 

4000.  (The  Chairman.)  But  supposing  that  there  would  be  no 
inconvenience,  would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
society  to  have  this  arrangement  carried  out  ? — I should  think 
not ; i cannot  conceive  anybody  so  anxious  to  accommodate  other- 
societies.  It  brought  us  into  trouble  from  having  them  there 
with  their  separate  existence. 

4001.  A statement  has  been  laid  before  the  Commission,  Mr. 
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MauQsell,  suggesting  tliat  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ought  to  be 
moved  from  its  present  locality  to  some  prospective  Royal  Irish 
Institute,  and  that  3'our  present  building  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ; I suppose  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  are  not  so  libera]  as  to  ivish  that  arrangement  to  be 
cai'ried  out  ? -I  think  it  would  be  a fetal  mistake  for  the  members 
of  this  Commission  to  recommend  that  to  be  carried  out.  The 
Royal  Dublin  Societ3^  next  to  Trinity  College,  possess  the  best 
public  site  of  any  building  in  Dublin.  That  is  from  tlie  position 
it  holds  m the  centre  of  the  town,  for  a museum,  a public  library 
drawing  and  modelling  schools  and  for  holding  agricultural  shows’ 
or  manufecturing  or  art  exhibitions. 

4002.  Three  different  sites,  and  partly  a fourth  site,  have  been 
mentioned  as  suitable  for  a concentration  of  societies  to  be 
formed  on  either  j and  these  arc  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  those  places  adjacent  to  it  that  mio-ht 
be  procured  in  addition  ; the  centre  of  'St.  Stephen's  Grein  • 
and  the  iilace  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  Winter  Palace 
Exhibition.  The  lourth-Smith’s  Buildings— is  only  simwested 
partially,  as  in  connexion  with  the  Academjn  Now,  supposing 
an  association  of  the  various  institutions  of  Dublin  were  formed° 
—irrespective  of  the  corporate  rights  of  each  separately— brino-! 
ing  them  into  proximity  to  each  other,  which  of  these  sites  wouFd 
jmu  prefer  ?— I have  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society’s  site  possesses  advantages,  ivhich  they  are  to  a 
p-eat  extent  in  possession  of  already,  and  are  easily  capable  of 
being  extended  far  in  advance  of  the  other  two.  The  first  diffi- 
culty that  would  arise  would  be  such  as  occur  in  a town  where 
there  a,re  not  many  open  places,  and  that  is  precisely  why  I would 
object  to  Stephen's  Green  being  closed  up  in  this  way  and  de- 
priving the  people  of  the  pr,  supposing  it  ivould  be  turned  into 
a recreation  ground.  I think  it  is  most  improperly  closed,  and  I 
exerted  myself  for  its  opening.  I think  the  buildino-  on  it  would 
cause  a general  outcry.  With  regard  to  the  Exhibition  Palace  I 
don  t like  to  say  much  ; but  the  proprietors  are  a body  struo-o-lino- 
Witt  pecuniary  difficulties  and  wanting  to  sell  their  property 
It  IS  so  placed  that  it  is  most  inaccessible  to  a great  part  of  the 
reading  public,  and  the  public  visiting  museums  and  frequenting- 
scientific  spieties,  whether  from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  0? 
otters,  would  be  inconvenienced  by  the  increased  distance  from 
the  wmtre  of  the  town  and  that  would  give  it  a disadvantage,  I 
dont  want  to  throw  cold  water  on  a property  which  has  proved 
a damnosa  herechtas.  But  with  regard  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  it  stands  differently,  as  it  has  a frontage  in  Merrion 
Square,  connected  with  the  highest  class  of  residence  in  the  city 
We  have  also  a frontage  in  Kildare  Street  a leading  centre,  and 
Irom  five  to  eight  minutes  walk  from  College  Green.  It  is  also  in 
possession  of  large  plots  of  ground,  which  would  seem  to  be  sufli- 
cient  to  aiFord  room  for  enlargement  so  as  to  accommodate  all  the 
museums,  and  societies  of  instruction  in  science  &c.  in  Dublin  for 
the  next  100  years.  That  might  involve  a site  for  a new  museum 
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if  the  present  is  to  be  made  over  to  a new  public  library.  There 
is  ground  both  on  the  north  side  and  on  the  south  side.  I omitted  J.P. 

the  drawing  schools  in  speaking  of  the  building,  and  it  would  be  

a question  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  young  girls  going  30  Sept,  ises. 
to  the  Dublin  Society,  or  going  off  all  the  way ; whether  they 
ought  to  attend  the  drawing  schools  at  the  Exhibition  building 
or  the  Dublin  Society.  It  would  be  easy  to  determine  which  was 
most  convenient.  We  have  a large  waste  place  between  the 
di'awing  schools  and  the  picture  gallery,  and  we  could  take  in 
addition  the  site  of  two  houses  in  Kildare  Place.  The  space  that 
would  be  given  us  by  that  would  be  something  like  probably 
80  feet  to  100  feet  across.  It  would  be  well  if  a plot  of  building 
ground  there  could  be  got  to  get  an  entrance  through  Kildare 
Street  or  Clare  Lane.  There  are  also  some  stables  by  which  it 
would  be  practical  to  acquire  a certain  interest  on  the  south  side. 

We  have  also  the  Shelbourne  Hall.  There  are  the  two  houses  in 
Kildai-e  Place  adjoining  that  have  scarcely  ever  had  tenants,  and 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  at  this  moment  in  treaty  for  a plot 
behind  the  Shelbourne  Hall.  It  is  small,  about  37  feet  by 
140  feet.  That  piece  of  ground  with  these  ruinous  stables, — I 
think  that  site  could  be  converted  into  one  for  a museum.  Again, 
there  are  other  requirements  to  be  considered,  if  Parliament  were 
about  to  spend  money  largely  and  give  some  encouragement  to 
these  institutions,  it  might  be  considered  whether  a grand 
fagade  could  not  be  constructed  on  the  Merrion  Square  side,  to 
give  it  an  appearance  there. 

4003.  {Professor  Huxley.)  Do  you  think  if  any  such  proposi- 
tion as  that  were  made  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would 
have  any  objection  to  give  a piortion  of  this  site  ? — I am  siu'e  that 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  not  give  any  objection  to  any 
proposition  that  would  be  thought  useful  for  public  instruction. 

4004.  There  might  be  a large  archway  constructed  in  the  front. 

You  know  the  front  of  Buckingham  Palace! — Yes,  there  might 
be  something  of  that  kind  done.  Gapt.  Donnelly  pressed  upon 
us  to  open  that  place  as  a public  garden,  but  I thought  it  was  too 
small,  and  then,  while  that  was  under  discussion,  came  the  pro- 
position to  place  there  a statue  to  the  Prince  Consort,  in  what 
would  have  been  a hollow  square.  But  if  there  is  a new 
Merrion  Square  frontage  to  the  Leinster  House,  and  it  was 
intended  to  break  up  the  Leinster  lawn,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
an  effect  something  like  Buckingham  House,  that  would  fill  the 
third  site.  In  any  case  I think  the  ground  is  available.  When 
Leinster  House  was  built,  the  front  to  Kildare  Street  and  Moles- 
worth  Street  was  the  principal  object,  and  upon  it  was  expended 
the  principal  ornamentation  and  architectural  embellishment.  Now 
after  a hundred  years  Merrion  Square  has  become  the  important 
front,  Avhile  the  architecture  to  that  side  is  poor  and  plain,  un- 
worthy of  a great  institution.  The  recent  erection  of  the  Museum 
and  National  Gallery  on  the  right  and  left  bring  the  defects  of 
Leinster  House  more  strongly  into  view,  and  it  is  at  right  angles 
with  neither.  Without  interfering  with  the  Kildare  Street  front, 
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present  house,  and  fronting  to  Merrion 
E^^^j.P.  ^ noble  building  could  be  erected  of  any  extent  and 

magnitude,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  and  with  convenient 

30  Sept.  1868.  approaches  upon  every  side. 

4005.  Do  you  see  a strong  objection,  I am  putting  the  question 

hypothetically,  supposing  a fine  building  were  erected  in  the 
frontage  towards  Merrion  Square  side,  and  with  a wide  entrance 
to  the  end,  and  that  a statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  looked  very 
fine  in  the  centre  there,  could  there  be  many  objections  for 
having  a fine  large  statue  in  such  a position  ? — I am  not  prepai-ed 
to  say  that  the  addition  to  the  frontage  to  Merrion  Square  would 
not  be  desirable.  I think  the  best  site  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
square  would  be  a mistake.  I think  the  Prince  Consort’s  statue 
ought  to  be  placed  in  Merrion  Square,  but  that  is  private  pro- 
perty.  It  might  be  placed  in  Stephen’s  Green,  but  the  Queen 
has  been  consulted,  and  it  would  not  do  to  attempt  anything  that 
would  show  a seeming  indifference  to  the  erection  of  a statue  in 
the  site  which  she  herself  had  preferred  and  approved  of 

[The  Marquis  of  Kildare  here  left  the  chair,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.] 

4006.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  There  is  one  point  which  I 
forgot  to  ascertain  with  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  to  the  public  ; are  they  opened  on  every  day 
of  the  week  ? — They  have  been  opened  every  day  except  one, 
which  is  for  cleaning,  and  purposes  of  providing  for  certain  other 
matters. 

4007.  Do  you  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  to  reserve  that 
day  ? — I don’t  know,  but  I think  that  is  a question. more  for  Mr. 

, Moore  and  the  committee  of  that  departmeut. 

4008.  It  has  been  said  that  persons  coming  up  to  Dublin  are 
prevented  from  going  there  from  the  uncertainty  of  knowing  the 
day  on  which  it  is  closed? — Yes. 

4009.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  open 
the  gardens  every  day,  in  order  to  prevent  disappointment  to 
persons  coming  from  the  country  ? — 'That  is  my  private  opinion, 
but  I should  not  like  to  give  it  as  an  officer  of  the  society  without 
knowing  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  more  conversant  with  the 
matter. 

4010.  If  it  were  necessary  to  close  the  gardens  for  cleaning  on 
any  day,  would  it  not  be  well  to  lay  on  a small  charge  that  day 
in  order  not  to  disappoint  the  country  people  ? — I would  rather 
have  no  charge  of  any  sort.  I think  it  would  be  better  to  open 
them  to  any  person  representing  himself  as  a stranger  in  Dubhn, 
on  that  day. 

4011.  {Gapt  Domwlly)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  open  them 
at  a charge  than  not  open  them  at  all  ? — The  charge  would  be 
vexatious,  and  it  would  lead  to  the  impression  that  the  society 
wanted  to  make  money  by  it.  The  money  would  not  amount  to 
40s.  in  the  month,  and  our  ^prestige  is  worth  20  times  that.  [The 
witness  here  handed  m a docu/ment  containing  an  analysis  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society s great  agricultural  shows  in  1831, 
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1847,  and  since  1848.  See  Appendix  0.,  p.  663.]  Thi.s  is  now  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  we  have.  It  evidences  in  at  least 
that  department  the  importance  of  having  a separate  committee 
in  reference  to  each  question,  separate  and  competent  committees 
to  have  charge  of  the  details.  Our  agricultural  department  has 
become  certainly  the  most  important  department  we  have  to  deal 
with.  We  hold  our  principal  or  spring  show  at  the  period  of  the 
year  at  which  Dublin  is  fullest.  We  hold  them  at  the  time  when 
the  owners  of  stock  have  the  best  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
them.  I allude  especially  to  bulls,  and  so  as  at  the  same  time 
to  present  altogether  a great  variety  of  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments in  farming  implements,  just  when  opportunity  is  afforded 
the  owners  of  soil  to  see  these  implements.  Thereby  the  know- 
ledge is  scattered  and  diffused  over  Ireland — the  improvements 
of  live  stock  from  England,  and  they  are  enabled  to  possess  the 
best  improvements  of  farming  implements.  We  have  also  insti- 
tuted, at  other  times  of  the  year,  horse  shows,  sheep  shows,  and 
at  Christmas  fat  stock,  and  agricultural  produce  shows. 

4012.  {Professor  Huxley)  You  put  men  who  have  a practical 
acquaintance  with  farming  on  that  committee? — Yes. 

4013.  Then  they  know  more  than  the  officers  that  are  acting 
under  them? — Yes, in  some  cases. 

4014.  There  are  men  in  that  committee  who  have  nothing  to 
learn  in  farming,  so  that  the  cases  are  not  precisely  parallel  as 
regards  the  other  committees  ? — But  they  have  charge  of  details 
which  are  then  properly  ventilated  by  them  before  the  council. 

4015.  {Gapt.  Donnelly)  You  have  an  agricultural  museum. 
Now,  supposing  that  the  proposed  industrial  museum  were  to  take 
charge  of  it,  would  the  Eojml  Dublin  Society  be  willing  to 
deposit  their  agxicultural  collection  with  them? — Where  would 
you  propose  to  establish  it  ? 

4016.  I mean  a separate  museum.  Suppose  an  industrial 
museum  to  be  established  in  Dublin  similar  to  the  one  in  Edin- 
burgh ; would  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  be  disposed  to  deposit 
their  agricultural  collection  in  it  ? — I don’t  think  they  would. 

4017.  In  the  same  way  as  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland 
have  deposited  theirs  in  Edinburgh  ? — I am  doubtful  of  that ; they 
are  generally  deposited  where  there  is  a general  recourse  to 
museums,  and  I think  our  society  would  be  very  tenacious  of 
allowing  their  agricultural  museum  to  be  transferred  to  any  other 
position,  not  on  their  own  site,  because  we  look  upon  that 
department  as  one  of  the  most  important  we  have. 

4018.  Supposing  the  Government  established  an  industrial 
museum  on  the  site,  or  about  the  site  which  you  mention, 
would  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  be  willing  to  hand  over  their 
collection  as  a deposit,  as  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Society  has 
done?' — I am,  unfortunately,  not  aware  of  the  circumstances.  If 
there  was  any  desire  to  bring  the  two  collections  or  societies 
together  under  one  roof,  and  that  roof  was  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  there  could  be  no  difficulty.  But  if  they  wanted  to 
make  a different  one  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  was 
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the  only  agricultural  musemu  in  Ireland,  there  would  be  the 
greatest  objection  to  the  proposal.  Even  the  Royal  ApTicultural 
bociety  is  different ; they  simply  rent  an  office  in  Dublin  for 
holding  their  meetings,  but  their  shows  are  held  in  the  country, 
they  ain  provincial  sliows  held  in  each  province  in  succession. 

4019.  the  condition  of  3'our  agricultural  museum  is  bad? 

bpeaking  of  the  buildings,  it  cannot  possibly  be  worse.  The  pre- 
mises  are  bad.  They  are  deposited  in  what  was  formerly  a set 
01  old  haylofts,  lighted  wherever  chance  pointed  out  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  a window.  Tlie  floor  is  not  even  level  or  of  one 
uniform  line. 

4020.  pie  society  has  not  sufficient  funds  applicable  for  that 
museum,  has  it  ?— Not  at  present,  nor  do  I see  any  prospect  of  their 
having  any.  ^le  society  out  of  their  private  resources  have  con- 
tiibuted  very  large  sums.  They  were  at  the  expense  of  nearly 
one-lnilf  the  present  museum,  of  which  the  admissions  of 
menpers  formed  the  base  for  several  years.  They  built  the  Royal 
Agricul  tural  Hall  and  the  Shelbourne  Hall  out  of  their  own  funds 
and  they  only  got  the  assistance  of  the  Government  towards  tlie 
purchase  of  the  sites.  They  built  the  drawing  schools  also 

4pi.  (i/r.  Hamilton.)  Do  you  think,  notwithstandino-  the 
condition  of  the  museum,  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  iVld 
hpitate  to  deposit  their  agricultural  collection  in  the  General 
Museum  on  deposit  ? — I think  they  would  object  to  have  all  that 
removed  that  would  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  agriculture  of 
Ireland.  ° 

4022.  {Capt.  Donnelly)  What  is  the  value  of  that  collection  ? 
—Measured  pecuniarily  it  is  not  large.  I should  say,  in  that 
respect,  it  is  not  much. 

402.3.  What  could  you  buy  it  for?— They  are  specimens  of 
grasses  and  seeds,  cereals,  many  valuable  models  of  implements, 
machines,  casts  of  esculents,  models  of  cottages  farmsteads 
peeunens  p stuffed  cpmestic  poultry,  woods,  veterinary  prepara- 
tiop,  illustrations  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  cattle  plao-uo 
and  other  disease.s,  varieties  of  flax,  artificial  food  for  cattle 
manures  of  pi  kinds.  They  have  taken  long  time  to  collect  and 
great°*^’  commercial  value  probably  it  is  not 

4024.  {Professor  Huxley)  Supposing  anew  industrial  museum 
weie  built  upon  the  premises  of  the  society,  but  not  under  its 
control  and  that  a place  could  be  afforded  to  this  collection, 
would  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  have  any  objection  to  lodo-ethis 
col  ection  in  the  pw  premises?— I don't  think  that  they  would 
put  forwm-d  any  broad  objection  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
comirmnifcy. 

V on  their  site 

they  would  object  to  its  removal  ?-I  think  it  would  be  very 
pstastrful  to  them  to  have  it  removed,  it  would  seem  to  imply 
distrustor  incapacity  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  and  in  anv 
ungracious  exercise  of  power 

4026.  The  School  of  Ai-t  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  not  in 
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the  position  of  a local  school? — Not  altogether.  It  Avas  a school  G.W. 
of  design  until  the  grant  was  withdrawn. 

4027.  Would  it  he  practical  or  desirable  to  raise  the  condition  _1 

of  tliat  school  to  the  condition  of  the  training  school  of  South  30Sept.i86S. 

Kensington  ? — I think  it  would  be  not  only  advantageous  but  

desirable.  The  young  in  Ireland  evince  great  taste  in  drawing, 
as  seen  in  their  piugress  in  this  school.  They  have  shown  great 
taste  in  design,  and  if  some  got  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  their 
studies  to  greater  advantage  it  would  be  desirable.  I should  say 
that  their  present  schools  are  very  bad,  liaving  been  built  origi- 
nally for  the  purposes  of  a inuseuin.  They  were  then,  when  the 
new  museum  was  built,  given  over  to  the  drawing  school.  The 
lower  rooms  are  very  unfit  for  the  purpose.  We  are  obliged  to 
divide  the  pupils  into  classes  of  young  men  and  young  females, 
and  the  arrangements  require  a great  deal  of  space  to  carry  them 
out.  The  lower  schools  are  bad  both  as  regards  air  and  light. 

4028.  But  there  is  tlie  same  inconvenience  felt  in  the  schools 
in  South  Kensington  amongst  the  students,  but  what  I ask  you 
is,  how  far  we  might  go  towards  recommending  that  the  schools 
of  the  Royal  .Dublin  Society  be  altered  to  the  position  of  the 
Drawing  School  in  South  Kensington  ? — I think  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  South  Kensington  School  could  be  given  to  a 
school  of  art  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  a 
very,  very  great  boon  in  that  respect  would  be  extended.  These 
schools  always  enjoyed  a very  large  share  of  public  favour,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  present. 

4029.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  charges  itself  with  Iri.sh 
manufactures  as  well  as  Irish  agriculture  ? — Yes,  and  it  has  had 
most  important  exhibitions  of  manufactures.  The}"  were  the 
forerunners  of  this  movement  which  lias  now  spread  all  over 
the  Avorld.  Tliey  were  held  triennially,  and  that  department  may 
be  said  to  have  done  its  proper  duty,  and  may  be  again  called 
into  existence  in  the  same  way. 

4030.  A complaint  has  been  made  to  us,  here,  that  the  Irish 
artisans  did  not  occupy  or  enjoy  the  same  position  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  as  the  English  artisans,  that  the  society 
in  London  provided  the  English  artisan  with  funds  to  de- 
fray his  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  aid  received  from  the 
Government.  They  were  enabled  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, and.  then  it  was  made  a matter  of  great  complaint 
against  the  English  administration  that  similar  advantages  were 
not  given  to  the  Irish  artisans.  Then  the  question  arose  why 
did  not  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  occupies  the  same 
position  as  the  society  of  London,  adopt  the  same  course  ? As  we 
were  told  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  did  not  interest  itself  in 
manufactures  in  that  way,  and  had  never  taken  any  measures  of 
that  kind  on  any  such  question  that  had  been  brought  before  it. 

Is  that  the  case  ? — I really  cannot  call  to  mind.  As  far  as  I am 
aware  a body  of  English  workmen  were  sent  to  Paris,  but 
no  Irish.  No  doubt  this  was  not  the  most  manufactimng 
portion  of  Ireland,  but  some  of  our  Dublin  artisans  might  have 

22679.  M M 
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benefit  from  a trip  to  Paris ; and  yot  in  Belfast 
Esq.,  J.p,  most  manufacturing'  portion  of  Ireland,  none  lyere  sent 
sn  s'TTkss  they  would  have  had  more  right  to  have  had  their 

' ' artisans  sent  over.  However,  upon  the  occasion  in  question,  the 

central  Department  in  London,  referred  the  matter  not  to  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Society,  but  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  conferred  with  the  Dublin 
manufacturers. 

40.S1.  But  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  professes  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  all  Ireland  ? — Yes,  it  does  so. 

4082.^  And  you  would  certainly  have  known  it  if  any  serious 

proposition  of  that  kind  was  brought  before  the  Government  ? 

I don’t  recollect  that  there  was  ; but  there  was  a letter  sent  from 
the  committee  who  were  conducting  the  representing  of  Irish 
manufactures  from  London.  In  consequence  of  that  letter  con- 
mderable  activity  was  manifested  in  Dublin,  and  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  a committee  was  formed  to  take  charge  of  the 
Irish_  representation  amongst  British  manufactures.  But  when 
the  time  came  for  the  allotment  of  space,  ^vB  received,  however, 
a short  note  to  the  effect  that  nothing  could  be  afforded  to  any- 
thing from  Ireland,  or  that  any  representation  from  Ireland 
rauld  be  allowed.  In  consequence  of  that  our  interest  in  the 
Exhibition  ceased.  On  the  former  occasion,  in  1856,  a deputation 
went  over  with  the  industrial  produce  from  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  laid  a detail  of  the  matters  exhibited  before  the 
Emperor  himself  But  in  the  last  ease  when  we  go  an  intimation 
that  no'  space  could  be  afforded  us  we  took  no  further  interest  in 
the  matter. 

4033.  Was  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  afford  the  Irish 
artisans  any  aid  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  ?— As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  did  take  iqi  the  question  after 
the  Lord  Ma,yor  had  failed  to  realize  a scheme.  A letter  from 
our  co-uncil,  signed  by  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  upon  the  subiect 
of  a repre.sentation  of  the  stock  and  products  of  Ireland  never 
received  any  reply.  No  .space  was  allotted  to  Ireland.  None  of 
the  funds  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  that  Exhi- 
bition were,  as  far  as  I know,  allotted  to  any  Irish  body  or  for 
any  Irish  purpose.  We  considered  they  were  left  out  in  the 
cold. 
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Thursday,  1st  Oototer  1868 

Pkesent  : 

The  MAE(iUIS  OF  KILDARE  in  the  Chaik. 

Geobge  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughion,  F.T.C.D. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Professor  'iVyville  Thomson. 

Colonel  Lapfan. 

Captain  Donnelly  (Secretary). 

Colonel  John  Graham  McKerlie,  R.E.,  Chairman,  and  James 
H.  Owen,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Architect  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Dublin,  examined. 

4034.  {The  Chairman?)  Have  you  seen  that  part  of  Sir  Wm. 
Wilde’s  ’evidence  which  relates  to  the  delay  in  cairying  out  the 
work  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ? — ( Col.  McKerlie?)  I have. 

4035.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  in  reference  to  it  ? — 

I be<r  leave  to  give  some  explanation  in  reference  to  the  observa- 
tions' which  he  has  made.  I may  as  well  begin  at  the  first  item, 
when  the  question  arose  of  making  an  addition  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  buildings.  It  arose  in  connexion  with  the  estimates 
for  1867-8,  when  we  received  a reply  to  the  circular  which  we 
sent.  We  received  a requisition  for  an  additional  room,  or  rather 
for  the  conversion  of  the  old  tea-room  into  an  additional  museum. 
It  was  in  these  words : To  fit  up  the  tea-room  and  present  council 

“ room  as  a new'  museum  in  such  a manner  as  shall  be^  approved 

of  by  the  Committee  of  Antiquities,  and  also  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  to  a new  museum  of  such  of  the  antiquities  as  it  shall  be 
“ considered  desirable  to  remove  from  the  present  museum.’  Tnat 
requisition  was  received  from  the  Academy  on  the  1 6th  of  October 
1866.  We  informed  them  in  reply  to  that  part  of  their  requisi- 
tion that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  introduce  the  cost  into  the 
estimates  under  the  Treasury  instructions  of  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber 1858,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  : — “ I am  com- 
“ manded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  desire 
“ that  you  will  make  provision  in  the  estimates  for  1859-60,  and 
“ subsequent  years  for  the  necessary  repair  and  maintenance  of 
“ the  building  in  question,  and  its  fitments  as  they  now  stand, 
“ it  being  understood  that  any  additional  fitments  required 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  society.”  We  heard  no 
more  of  the  matter  till  ive  received  from  the  Treasury,  on 
the  1st  of  June  1867,  an  authority  to  expend  the  amount  of 
250Z.,  which  sum  seems  to  have  been  communicated  by  our 
architect  as  the  probable  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the  ^ Royal 
Irish  Academy.  We  ivere  instructed  to  spend  that  sum  in  pro- 

si  31  2 
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J.  H.  Owen, 
Esq.,  M.A. 
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viding  wliat  they  required.  Wo  tlien  directed  our  architect  to 
confer  with  tlie  officers  of  the  society  with  regard  to  what  thev 
required,  and  to  prepare  a plan,  whicli  lie  did.  We  then  forwarded 
4 flunk  about  the  beginning  of  July,  those  plans  to  the  secretary 
ot  the  Academy,  who  returned  them  approved  of  by  the  president 
ot  the  council.  That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  July  1867.  A 
girtion  of  the  plan  was  not  approved  of  till  the  f'ollorving  month. 
However,  the  works  were  immediately  put  into  hand,  and  a u-reat 
deal  ot  attention  was  bestowed  on  them  bv  our  architect,  wlm  in 
every  matter,  I believe,  conferred  n ith  Sir  Wm.  Wilde,  who  had 
been  deputed  by  the  Committee  of  Antiquities  to  superintend  the 
works.  We  heard  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter  No  com 
mumcat.on  was  made  to  us,  until,  I think,  the  month  of  November 
following  wdien  Mr.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Aoademv 
requested  us  to  furnish  them  with  a statement  of  our  expenditure 
up  to  the  time,  m detail  showing  the  outlay  on  the  different 
divisions  of  the  work.  We  expressed  our  regret  that  we  were 
unable  to  comply  with  their  request.  The  next  communication 
that  vv  e received  was  from  the  Treasury,  and  consisted  of  a refer- 
ence from  the  Treasury  to  a letter  which  had  been  addressed  to 
them  by  the  secretary  of  the  Academy,  requesting  that  additional  - 
iiuids  might  be  provided  for  executing  such  further  works  as  thev 
represented  were  then  necessary.  We  never  received  from  the 
dheciT  Academy  or  any  of  them,  any  commnnlcation 

directly  on  the  subject.  We  bad  no  knowledge  that  there  was 
anj  thing  lo  be  complained  of,  or  any  cause  of  difficulty  whatever 
and  we  were  very  much  surprised  indeed  when  we  saw  a notice  of 
the  complamt  which  was  made,  I think,  by  Mr.  Gregory,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which  was  replied  to,  1 think,  by  Mr. 

Israeli,  so  tliat  we  have  been  taken  very  much  by  surprise  ou  the 
V hole  and  of  the  complaint  that  has  been  made  of  tlie  inoomplete- 
ess  of  the  works,  and  the  delays  which  are  imputed  to  ns  ^ We 
were  quite  ra  ignorance  of  the  matter.  No  representations  were 

made^w"  n T rejiresentations  been 

made,  we  would,  of  course,  immediately  have  taken  steps  to  ascer- 
tai  what  vvas  necessary,  and  we  would  have  informed  the  council 

remed/my’iLt  “ ‘ ^ 

Has  ti.ere  not  been  a delay  in  the  com- 

on,  lb  ^ ‘ '“iT  ’®,  '=°“pleted  as  far  as  the  funds  at 

attentio  1 Tl°“  squiring 

attention.  There  are  still  some  additional  eases  to  be  provided 

Ti  Iv  1 86it  *0  Treasury,  whioli  was  on  the  8th  of 

ctoknal  fitment that  we  were  aware  that  ad- 
clit  dial  fitments  were  necessary,  and  if  desired,  we  were  prepared 

fur  hd'e  “ ® “®ts,  but  we  neverLd  any 

liuthei  conimumcation  on  the  subject.  ^ 

yew  II  tW  tf  “ the  estimates  of  last 

yeni,  u not  that  the  case  ?— It  was  not  voted  at  all ; it  was  autho- 
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rized  to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  contingencies ; it  did  not  appear 

on  the  estimates  at  all.  , 

4038.  It  has  been  stated  by  Sir  Wm.  Wdde  that  the  budding 
is  insecure  as  regards  fire,  in  conseciuenoe  of  the  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  those°  works  by  the  Board  of  Works;  have  you  any 
observations  to  make  upon  that  point?— I am  not  aware  that 
it  is  insecure  in  conseriueiice  of  the  incomplete  state  of  the 
works.  I apprehend  not.  A heating  apparatus,  which,  I should 
mention,  was  complained  of  as  a source  of  danger,  has  been  in  the 
institution  for  the  last  15  years.  No  remark  was  ever  made  with 
regard  to  its  insecurity  until  about  12  months  ago,  'when  the 
insurance  company  refused  any  longer  to  insure  it,  although  the 
state  of  affiiirs  was  tlien  pireoisely  the  same  that  it  had  been  for 
many  years. 

4039.  Was  that  before  the  additional  work  was  commenced  by 

you? — No,  that  was  after  it  had  been  commenced.  The  only 
alteration  in  the  state  of  affairs  which  the  nery  work  caused  was  the 
introduction  of  a new  pipe  into  the  same  boiler,  with  the  view  of 
carrying'  the  water  through  the  additional  museum  space.  That 
was  not  compdained  of  as  a cause  of  danger,  I believe.  There  was 
no  reference  made  to  it  whatever.  The  cause  of  danger  was 
alleged  to  be  the  suppily  of  water  to  the  cistern  which  supplies  the 
boiler,  being  at  the  discretion  of  the  servants,  that,  in  fact,  it  de- 
jiended  entirely  upon  their  attention  to  their  duty.  ^ 

state  of  things  which  existed  for  a number  of  years  and  had  not 
been  previoiTsly  complained  of.  However,  we  at  once  remedied 
that  by  introducing  the  high-pressure  water  from  the  Vartry,  and 
therefore  that  cause  of  complaint  has  been  removed. 

404i0.  Have  the  insurance  company  continued  their  insurance? 

Another  company  took  up  the  insurance  in  consequence  of  the 

refusal  of  the  former.  It  had  been  insured  in  two  offices,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  declining  to  continue  the  insurance,  another 
company  was  Invited  to  accept  the  insurance. 

4041.  So  that,  in  fiict,  the  buildings  are  now  insured  ? — They  are 

insured.  _ . ^ t 

4042.  ^Vas  tliere  any  additional  premium? — lain  not  aware; 
the  insurance  was  effected  by  tliemselves.^ 

4040.  As  I understand  you,  then,  the  incompleteness  of  the  mu- 
seum is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the  funds  not  having  been  sup- 
plied to  you  by  the  Treasury  ? — It  is  attributable  to  that,  no  doubk 
but  it  is  also  attributable  to  the  extent  of  the  works  required  baying 
vastly  exceeded  what  was  originally  contemplated.  The  architect 
supplied  the  estimate  to  Sir  Wm.  AVilde,  I believe,  not  to  our 
hoard  at  all,  upon  very  insufficient  data.  In  point  of  fact,  at  the 
time  it  was  not  known  what  they  did  want,  and  it  was  only  when 
matters  came  to  be  considered,  that  they  ascertained  the  full  extent 
of  them,  and  of  course  the  funds  were  found  to  be  insufficient,  but 
we  were  never  informed  of  that  till  the  complaint  was  made. 

4044.  i^The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell)  By  whom  was  the  sum  of 
250Z.,  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  intended  work,  fixed  ? It  was  by 
Mr.  Owen,  the  architect  of  the  Board  of  AYorks.  It  was  estimated 
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by  him,  as  I have  just  observed,  on  insufficient  data,  and  supplied 
to  some  members  of  the  Academy,  I presume  verbally,  or  probably 
in  writing  ; I don’t  loiow  which.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fixing  ot  the  sum.  We  were  instructed  by  the  Treasury  to  expend 
that  sum  on  certain  works. 

[Mr.  Owen),  The  250/.  was  made  up  by  its  being  pointed  out  to 
me  that  we  were  wanted  to  do  certain  things  in  a certain  room.  I 
stated  before  that  250/.  would  have  been  sufficient,  if  the  operations 
had  been  limited  to  what  was  then  pointed  out.  The  matter  became 
complicated.  When  I got  my  instructions  to  go  to  the  Academy, 
I consulted  with  the  officers  there  as  to  how  that  250/.  was  to  be 
spent.  This  room  was  full  of  the  Halllday  Collection  of  boohs, 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  manifestly  was  to  get  rid  of  them, 
so  that  the  whole  expenditure  had  to  be  spread  over,  not  simply 
the  putting  up  the  fittings  in  the  museum  proper,  but  tiie  getting 
rid  ot  those  Halliday  books,  and  arranging  another  place  for  then?, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  get  to  work  at  the  museum  at  all. 

^ 4045.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  Was  the  removing  of  the  books  expen- 
sive ? — It  cost,  I should  say,  quite  as  much  as  was  spent  on  the 
cases  for  the  museum.  It  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  whole  of 
the  ground  floor  of  the  old  museum  for  the  reception  of  those 
books. 


4046.  About  what  amount  of  the  250/.  did  that  take? — I should 
say  fully  a third. 

4047.  {The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.)  It  was  stated  by  Sir  Wm. 
Wilde  that  drawings  and  plans  were  made  by  the  architect  of  the 
Board  of  W orlp  in  consultation  with  him  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Antiquities,  which  plans  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
being  carried  out  for  250/.,  and  that  those  plans  were  adopted  by  the 
council,  siped  by  tlie  president,  and  returned  to  the  Board  of 
W orks.  Those  plans,  as  I now  understand  the  matter,  were  simply 
plans  for  the  fitting  up  the  museum,  and  did  not  include  the  altera- 
tions rendered  necessary  by  the  removal  of  the  ITalliday  Collection  ? 

Sir  Wm.  ilde  is  perfectly  right  so  far,  but  what  he  does  not 
tell  IS,  that  there  was  a previous  sanction  of  the  plan  for  the  fittino- 
up  of  a place  for  the  Halliday  Collection,  the  eouncU  of  the  Aca- 
demy having  separated  into  two  what  Avas  sent  by  the  Board  as 
one  document.  They  gave  their  consent  first  of  all  to  Avhat  v,'^as 
necessaiy  to  be  done  in  the  Halliday  library,  and  it  Avas  about  six 
Aveeks  afterAvards  that  the  xdans  referred  to  by  Sir  Wm.  Wilde  Avere 
sanctioned,  so  that,  though  telling  the  exact  truth,  he  did  not  tell 
the  whole  truth  there.  We  had  the  same  authority  in  the  one  case  ■ 
as  m the  other,  and  Avere  equally  bound  to  carry  out  both. 

4048.  Then  the  x>lans  and  draAvings  to  which  Sir  W.  Wilde 
refeis  are  simply  the  plan  and  draiving  of  the  fittings  for  the 
museum  ? — Exactly. 

T>  subsequently  to  the  putting  in  of  those  plans  to  the 

lioard  ot  W orks,  was  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  the  Academy 
obtained  for  t^  further  set  of  plans  for  the  removal  of  the  Halliday 
Collection?— Oh  no,  that  sanction  Avas  before  the  sanction  of  the 
museum. 
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4050  Then  it  was  the  second  set  of  plans  the  cost  of  which  was  mjj. 
estimated  at  •250^.?— No,  the  second  sets  were  put  forward  as  the  ^ ^ 

1,,,  .Innc  ns  far  as  the  250J.  would  go.  _ J.  H.  Omh, 

''^4051  It  appears  to  have  been  supposed  by  Sir  William  Wilde  Esg.,  M.A. 
that  these  plans,  whatever  they  were,  whether  only  one  or  two  ^ 
sL,  were  capable  of  being  carried  out  for  2MI.  I'-Well,  I never  ; 

had  any  you  think  could 

be  carried  out  for  2501?— There  was  no  such  consideration  at 
that  time  at  all.  The  250/.  was  a sum  ascertained  in  Ootobei, 

Ind  hr  June  certain  works  were  approved  of,  which  were  carried 
nut  as  far  as  the  250/.  would  admit.  , „ i * 

4053  {Colonel  Laffan.)  When  the  Board  of  W orks  saw  that 
the  plans  could  not  be  carried  out  for  250/.  was  not 
estimate  made  of  ivhat  the  difference  would  be?-No,  theie  was 

”°4054.  And  was  it  not  pointed  out  in  any  way  to  the  Eoyal 
Irish  4.cademy  that  the  250/.  was  insufficient,  and  that  it  would 
be  t;babte  fo  apply  to  the  Treasury  for  more  funds  ?-No,  there 
wns  never  any  ; the  question  did  not  arise  at  all.  _ 

4055.  {Colonel  McKerlie.)  When  we  got  authority  to  spend  the 
250/.  the  architect  was  desired  to  consult  with  the  officeis  of 
Academy  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  laid  out. 

He  prepared  those  two  sets  of  plans,  showing  what  he  proposed  to 
do  and'they  were  appiroved  of  by  the  council  of  the  Academy.  T e 
ar\uect  wL  then  instructed  to  carry  them  out,  the  board  assuming 
that  the  250/.  was  sufficient.  The  board  were  never  told  that  it  w as 
insufficient,  and  therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  the  subject,  as  far  as  the  board 

But  had  not  the  architect  jireiuously  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  that  the  250/.  won  d not  be  sufficient  to 
om-yout  those  works?— (Mr.  Owen)  Well,  sir,  perhaps  I may 
explain  that  the  knowledge  of  the  insufficiency  was  onty  armed 
at  fo  the  prooress  of  the  work.  Neither  I,  or  any  officer  of 
the  Academy”  did  at  all  take  into  consideration  the  desirable- 
ness 0 0 “ extension  of  the  hot-water  apparatus.  If  tliat  had 

not  been  done  there  would  have  been  money  enough  to  finish 
Xthe  cases  that  were  approved  of,  and  they  were  shown  m he 
plans  that  were  approved  of.  It  was  one  of  those  worns  that  if 
Lne  at  all  should  be  done  before  the  museum  was  fitted  up. 

When  the  fittings  were  there  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  do 

405°7.  Then  the  necessity  for  the  additional  expenditure  came  to 
lio-ht  in  the  progress  of  the  work  ? — Precisely  so.  , 

“4058  ( T/ie  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell)  Am  I to  understand  tliat  the 
extension  of  the  heating  apparatus  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
pkrtL  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  250/,?-No  one  thought  of 

that  until  this  work  was  m progress.  _ 

4059.  So,  in  point  of  tact,  the  insufficiency  of  the  250/  arose 
from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  works  it  was 
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toermined  to  adopt  this  extension  of  the  heating  apparatus? 

p,3  “...iur.;; 

wfllhim  Wilde!’^  ’«-"ved  at?-Sir 

~ estimate  made  at  the  time  of  what  additional 

“ •'»  »'  '-S 

involve  a cost  exceeding  250Z.  ?— Oh,  I a.n “sure  Sir  William 
\v  iJde  was  very  well  aware  of  it  ^ ^ uiiam 

p.p°< w '•  <'“■  “"ripiip:  ti„ 

-s""." 

cases  are  made  and  pver,piL"  merition  that  the 

^’1  - ^'7- 1 - ^0  nShiS 

to  fc^;vif:hfcris^:isiS:'f 'ih? 

“4066  °Thrt"'”:'^ ""  tr:LUmrfrem  trti 
winch  the^l^r;:SJZ^:“  that  of 

expend  ttf  pu;:e?Ti7w:r''*l'  ‘^1 

Gentlemen, 

to  former  oorr»»c:r>/-.rwi«>a  n i ^st  June  1867. 

&C.  applied  for  by  the  Royal  Irish  AFirh-mF  r .m  ‘ ''3  “'‘“'“tions,  repairs, 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Maiestv'^s  T 1'®“' tbS7-8,  I am  desired 
pleased  o sanction  the  fitting  up  of  a miFscmo  ^*'“™ry  to  state  that  they  are 
he  Academy  at  an  expendifnre^4  e”e  *™™R-room  floor  of 

defrayed  out  of  civil  contingencies.  4o0f„  such  e.vpenditure  to  be 

I am,  &c. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  Irdaifd"”''®"  Hamilton. 

S50I. 
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estimate  was  not  forwarded  by  us.  Tlie  amount  was  stated,  I have 
no  doubt,  by  Mr.  Owen  probaldy,  to  Sir  AVilliam  Wilde.  It  was 
not  communicated  to  the  board  either  by  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy 
or  the  Treasury. 

4072.  But  the  sum  of  2501  was  granted  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
board  to  expend  generally  In  fitting  up  the  museum,  not  on  any 
plan,  but  according  to  the  instructions  they  receive  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Council  of  tlie  Eoyal  Irish  Academy? — That  was,  no 
doubt,  the  intention. 

4073.  Then  the  estimate  not  having  been  furnished  by  you,  and 
no  plans  having  been  furnished  by  you,  you  were  told  to  expend 
250/.  generally  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council  of  the  Koval  Irish 
Academy.  You  consider  I presume,  that  the  financial  responsi- 
bility rested  with  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  and  that  it  was  for 
them  to  measure  the  work  they  had  to  do  according  to  the  sum 
granted  to  them,  and  that  if  they  wished  to  have  more  work  done 
it  was  for  them  to  provide  additional  funds? — No;  I think  the 
responsibility  rested  upon  our  department.  We  were  to  consult, 
no  doubt,  the  officer  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done  ; but  I think  the  responsibility  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  money  rested  with  our  department  undoubted!}'.  Mr.  Owen 
was  instructed  to  ascertain  what  was  required,  and  to  prepare  plans, 
which,  as  I have  already  stated,  he  did.  We  assumed  that  these 
plans  were  produced  to  meet  the  amount — were  arranged  so  as  to 
come  within  the  amount  of  the  estimate.  The  question  was  not 
asked,  but  it  was  assumed  that  it  was  so,  and  the  work  was  then 
authorized  to  be  carried  out. 

4074.  Did  the  Board  of 'Works  examine  the  plans? — Oh,  yes; 
we  generally  examine  them. 

4075.  But  they  did  not  have  them  estimated? — No. 

4076.  You  assumed  that  they  would  come  within  the  sum  of 
250/.  ? — Yes, 

4077.  Did  these  plans  embrace  any  provision  for  the  alteration 
or  extension  of  the  hot-water  apparatus  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

4078.  Then,  probably,  these  plans,  from  what  Mi*.  Owen  has  said, 
Avould  have  been  completed  for  2.50/.  had  not  the  extension  of  the 
hot-water  apparatus  been  superadded  ? — I have  no  doubt  they 
would.  The  sum  which  was  expended  in  adopting  the  hot-water 
apparatus  to  the  room  in  the  same  manner  as  carried  out  in  the 
House  of  Commons  amounted  to  90/. 

4079.  How  long  afterwards  was  it  that  the  hot-water  apparatus 
was  applied  for  by  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  ? — It 
was  never  applied  for  to  our  board.  No  communication  was  ever 
received  by  our  board  after  having  directed  and  approved  of  the 
works  to  be  carried  out.  The  whole  matter  was  left  to  be  arranged 
between  the  architect  and  Sir  William  Wilde.  It  was  done  by 
day  labour,  that  is  to  say,  by  workmen  supplied  by  the  contractors 
to  us,  not  on  the  contract  but  on  the  scale  of  prices.  They  carried 
out  the  works  in  conjunction,  I believe,  with  Mr.  Owen,  who  gave 
a great  deal  of  his  time  (indeed  an  undue  portion  of  it)  to  the 
superintendence  of  these  works,  and  it  resulted  in  certain  things 


Col  J.  G. 
McKerlie, 
B.E., 

J.  H.  Owen, 
Esq.,  M.A, 
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r.  being  clone  wliicb  bad  not  been  provided  for  or  contemplated  in  the 
^ brst  instance  (for  example^  the  introduction  of  the  hot-water 
ji,  ajDparatus),  thereby  taking  a^vay  from  the  funds  which  would  have 
1.  been  available  for  other  matters,  for  providing  cases  and  iron  doors 
^ which  were  not  provided  for. 

4080.  But  the  Board  of  Works  were  not  aware  that  the  money 
which  had  been  granted  for  a certain  purpose  connected  with  the 
formation  of  a museum  was  being  used  for  the  construction  of  a hot- 
water  apparatus  ? — We  were  not. 

4081.  Row  long  was  it  after  the  plans  had  been  approved  that 

it  came  to  your  knowledge  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  the 
hot- water  apparatus  Owen.)  It  was  during  the  proo'ress 

p o ^ ^>’‘oi'k>  a-ud  I^think  it  must  have  been  some  time  in  the  month 
01  bepteniDer.  » e got  to  work  early  in  September  ; it  was  iust 
about  September  or  October. 

4082.  Had  not  the  work  been  begun  In  July  ?— The  museum 
work  had  not  been  begun  in  July.  We  had  no  sanction  until 
towards  the  end  of  August  for  the  iniiseum  work.  We  were 
arranging  and  getting  to  work  when  it  occurred  to  Sir  William 
\V  lide. 

40p.  You  are  probably  aware  that  250/.  might  have  been 
sufbcient  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans,  but  would  not  suffice  to 
provide  the  not-water  apparatus  also  ?— Oh,  I strongly  suspected 
It.  it  was  a class  of  work  with  respect  to  which  it  was  not  at  all 
easy  o viiow^  wnat  the  exact  cost  would  be;  for  we  were  working 
up  old  materials— parts  of  old  cases— and  it  was  a difficult  thino- 
to  see  one  s svaj,  either  as  to  what  would  actually  be  done  in  tlm 
matter  of  details,  or  as  to  the  cost ; but  I was  perfectly  aware  tliat 
the  nJiole  of  the  work  shown  on  the  plans  could  not  be  done  for 
the  money,  with  the  hot-water  apparatus ; and  I think  Sir  William 
VV  dele  was  aware  of  that  too, 

40p  Did  you  inform  the  l.ead  of  your  department -that  it 
provide  additional  funds?— ISlo,  I did  not 

1?  p 1 you  consider  that  Sir  William  Wilde  and  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  were  aware  of  it  ?— I am  sure  they 
werc-I  mean  to  say  that  the  active  members  of  the  council 
" delegated. 

4086.  if  further  ffinds  were  required  do  you  consider  that  these 
ffiUhei  funds  should  be  provided  by  application  from  the  Board  of 
Vlorks,  or  V application  from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy?— I 
th^woik*  ’”'*  ^ -Hreusury  would  give  a further  grant  to  complete 

channel  did  you  consider  that  these 

orhtrv?  they  would  be  in  the 

. f ^""«al  estimates; 

nof°®  V!,/  document,  did  you 

to  bei,  tr  yc  It  IS  an  application  from  them  for  works 

of  “ CO  estimates  of  1868  and  1869  under  the  head 

ot  completion  of  works  in  museum,  including  cases,  safes  and 
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shelvb<y  in  new  reading  room.’"  That  is  the  requisition  signed  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  on  the  part  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  and  that 
requisition  was  referred  in  the  usual  course  to  the  architect  to 
report  upon  it,  and  he  reported  upon  it  as  follows:  The  shelving 

is  hnished  and  in  the  painters’  hands.  The  finishing  of  the 
“ museum  will  depend  entirely  on  the  resolution  come  to  by  the 
« Committee  of  Antiquities.  I have  no  instructions  as  yet  except 
for  the  wall  cases  in  the  large  room.  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  foundation  for  making  an  estimate  for  any  extra  expenses.  • 
The  consequence  Avas  that  AA’e  concluded  that  no  further  money 
was  Avanted,  and  did  notask  the  Treasury.  We  assumed  then  that 
the  thing  would  be  done. 

4090.  {3fr.  Hamilton.)  But  Avould  it  not  have  been  the  usual 
course  for  the  architect,  Avhen  he  found  his  estimates  not  likely  to 
be  sufficient  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  have  reported 
to  your  board? — Yes  ; I think  that  had  the  architect  been  aAvare 
at  that  time  that  the  money  Avas  insufficient  (and  he  was  aAvare. 
that  other  matters  Avere  required  Avhich  would  entail  additional 
expenditure)  he  ought  to  have  informed  us  of  it.  We  had  no 
ground  on  Avhich  to  go  to  the  Treasury  at  that  period  for  additional 
money  in  connexion  Avith  the  estimates. 

4091.  If  your  architect  had  informed  you  that  90/.  had  been 
expended  in  this  hot-water  apparatus,  Avhich  had  not  formed  part 
of  the  original  estimate  of  250/.,  may  it  not  be  assumed  that  you 
Avould  have  communicated  to  the  Treasury  that  250/.  would  not  be 
sufficient? — Undoubtedly;  or  something  in  the  annual  estimates 
Avould  have  done  so. 

4092.  And  possibly  provision  might  have  been  made  for  the  case 
that  AA’Ould  have  prevented  the  delay  that  occurred? — Certainly. 
In  point  of  fact  the  board  never  knCAV  anything  at  all  about  the 
insufficiency  of  the  money  and  the  non-complction  of  the  Avorks 
until  the  complaint  Avas  made.  Our  attention  Avas  never  draAvn  to 
it  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  or  by  oiu'  OAvn 
officers.  We  knew  nothing  of  it. 

4093.  {Mr.  Hamilton)  I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  OAven  why  he 
did  not  communicate  Avith  bis  department  ? — {Mr.  Owen.)  What 
I meant  by  that  memorandum  Avas  not  exactly  Avhat  has  been 
just  said.  I meant  the  AAmrks  respecting  which  I have  certain 
instructions  are  all  but  completed.  I have  no  instructions — I 
have  no  foundation  on  which  to  make  an  estimate  of  AAdiat  further 
is  Avanted  by  the  Academy  officers  or  by  the  Academy. 

4094.  What  I Avant  to  knoAV  is  Avhy  it  Avas,  Avhen  you  discovered 
that  250/.  would  not  meet  all  the  objects  that  Avere  required, 
you  did  not  report  that  to  your  oaaui  department? — Well, 
sir,  I must  correct  a previous  statement.  In  the  carrying  out  of 
these  Avorks,  in  consultation  Avith  Sir  William  Wilde,  there  Avas  a 
variation  made  as  to  the  cases  that  Avere  supplied.  There  has  been 
supplied  a considerably  greater  length  of  Avail  cases  than  was 
shown  in  the  plans.  Everything  Avas  done  under  Sir  William 
Wilde’s  superintendence  and  direction.  The  only  thing  omitted 
from  these  plans  are  three  cases  standing  out  from  the  Avail. 


CoLJ.G. 

MeKerlief 

B.E., 

J.  H.  OtoeUi 

Esq.,  M. A, 
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W.  H.  Kerr, 
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4095.  No  matter  Nvhat  tl)c  cause  of  the  increased  expendi- 
ture ^Ya3,  wliy  did  you  not  feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  report 
that  to  your  department  ? — Because  I took  it  tliat  these  additional 
wall  oases  were  accepted  as  far  as  I know  by  Sir  William  Wilde 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  cases  that  were  not  done. 

4090.  And  did  you  sujipose  at  that  time  that  uotwithstandino- 
the  expenditure  of  the  additional  sum  of  90/.  on  the  hot-water 
apparatus  and  expenses  on  the  wall  cases,  the  250/.  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Academy?- As  far  as  I had  any  means  of 
knowing  ; it  never  had  been  said  to  me  that  though  we  have  tliese 
additional  wall  cases,  yet  we  must  get  these  additional  projectiuo- 

CdiSGS.  ^ 

4097.  {Colonel  Laffanl)  What  is  the  sum  required  noiv  to  com- 
plete the  plans  as  originally  prepared,  and  the  hot-water  apparatus, 

^ ®““P*eted  ?— The  hot- water  apparatus  was  com- 

pleted, and  there  never  was  even  for  one  moment  the  slightest  risk 
nom  It.  ilie  three  cases  remaining  to  complete  would  probably 
cost  about  30/.  a piece.  it 

4098.  Are  there  not  some  doors  and  some  other  works  necessary 
to  complete  the  alterations  required  by  the  council  ?— I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  iron  doors  provided  for  this 
museum;  but  they  were  not  part  of  the  original  demand,  and  on 

the  olfmiT  f ‘ m ^ that  some  of  those  of 

tne  old  museum  would  be  available. 


H.  Keru,  Esq.j  again  examined. 

Chairman.)  I think  the  only  point  you  had  to  brine 
forward  was  as  to  the  promise  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer'? 

follow;''''''^  *'7  to  make  also.  The 

The  the  Loudon  Times  of  March  27th,  1868 

“ Hi?ho°“^  n’  f q^chequer,  in  reply  to  the  deputation,  said, 
“ wo  11  f had  said  that  he  hoped  they 

would  not  bo  able  to  resist  the  pressure  made  upon  them  They 
„ .tvanted  no  pressure,  for  he  did  not  think  they  should  be  wrou^ 
1 he  stated  that  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  had  taken  the  initiative 
m the  matter.  MBicn  he  was  in  Dublin  at  Christmas  the 
^ lie-eiit  question  was  a subject  of  discussion  with  the  Lord 
^ leutenaiit  himself  and  other  gentlemen.  On  their  return  to 
‘ anil  t?"'  K “™™'-”’>cated  with  the  President  of  Council, 

‘ the^Cabineya'i  consideration  of  the  whole  of 

^ the  Cabinet,  and  the  Government  were  prepared  to  give  o-eneral 

‘ fclieeril  ^>cen  expressed  by  the  deputation 

^(cheers).  He  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  various 

‘ iwiTnf'i  " '*!•  capabilities  of  the  Irish  people,  and 

‘ ' /(“t.there  was  among  them  a great  natural 

^ aptitude  for  .art  and  design.  He  had  been  specially  struck  with 
^ a specimen  shown  him  of  some  work  executed  by  a youiur  man 
^ of  great  talent,  who  h.ad  received  but  few  advantages  in  tlfe  way 
ot_  learning  anything  of  art.  He  concurred  in  what  had  been 
said  concerning  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  present  arrarme- 
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ment,  as  he  did  not  think  that  the  Irish  people  had  their  fair 
share  of  tl)Ose  aids  -wducli  the  Government  ought  to  give  to 
“ all  portions  of  the  kingdom  equally.  The  Government,  as  he 
“ said  before,  had  taken  the  matter  into  their  consideration,  and 
proposed  to  give  to  Dublin  an  institution  analogous  to  that  of 
“ South  Kensington  under  the  direction  of  Irish  management, 
“ and  v.hich  should  be  a sister  to  and  not  subordinate  to  the 
“ English  establishment.”  Now  that  is  the  point, — “not  subordinate 
“ to  an  Eno-lish  establishment and  there  were  cheers  from  the 
deputation  on  that  announcement. 

4100.  "Were  you  present  at  the  deputation? — Unfortunately  I 
was  not. 

4101.  (T/ie  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell)  Are  the  cheers  entered  in  the 
report? — They  are. 

4102.  (The  Chairman)  Are  there  any  other  points  to  which 
you  wish  to  allude  ? — There  are.  This  deputation  was  of  course 
on  the  general  subject  of  this  Irish  Institute,  and  my  friend  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Vereker  had  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  drawn  up  for 
the  committee.  I may  state  that  the  noble  chairman’s  father,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  deputed  me  to  open  the  matter  to 
Lord  Mayo.  It  was  he  who  recommended  us  to  form  ourselves 
into  a committee  and  submit  a plan  to  the  Government,  and  that 
plan  was  this  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  to  the 
deputation  upon. 

4103.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  liaughton)  Is  it  contained  in  the  pamphlet 
that  has  been  published  ? — It  is,  but  other  matters  were  sent  in  to 
Lord  Mayo,  viz.,  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  we  thought 
should  control  this  as  Commissioners.  I might  state  that  nearly  every 
one  who  was  or  had  been  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
was  suggested,  or  at  least  the  majority.  There  is  one  point  to 
which  I wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
is,  the  grant  made  to  the  National  Gallery  of  England.  The 
sum  granted  by  Parliament  is  15,800/.,  and  there  is  another  vote 
in  the  same  year  of  32,000/.  for  the  building,  making  a total  of 
47,800/.;  and  we  got  but  a sum  of  2,000/.  for  our  National 
Gallery  ; and  last  year, namely,  in  1867,  the  vote  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  England  was  65,800/.,  ours  2,000/.  again.  Then,  again, 
for  a Natural  History  Museum,  there  is  a grant  this  year  of 
50,000/.  from  Parliament. 

4104.  (The  Chairman)  It  is  only  in  the  estimates.  Was  the 
vote  passed  ? — I think  it  was  passed.  I will  find  out  and  let 
Captain  Donnelly  know.  We  have  this  year  one  vote  of  99,621?. 
for  the  British  Museum,  and  last  year  we  had  for  the  British 
Museum  148,465/.  Now  these  are  matters  of  course,  and  we  com- 
plain that  when  we  want  a sum  of  money  that  is  anything  at  all 
like  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  country,  we  are  put  off 
from  time  to  time  by  various  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
that  thus  the  public  mind  of  this  country  is  irritated,  for  men  who 
are  interested,  or  likely  to  be  interested,  in  the  welfare  and  good 
order  of  the  country,  get  disgusted  and  tired  of  putting  forward 
their  just  claims.  Then  the  country  is  neglected  in  a way  that  it 


W.  H.  Kerr, 
Esq. 
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should  not  be.  The  promise  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  has  not  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  as  it  should  have  been 
1 Oct.  1868.  Minute  to  this  Commission.  ^ 

Do™elly.)  Have  you  ever  compared  the  total  of 
toe  tunds  given  for  education  in  science  and  art  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  ? — No,  I have  not  gone  minutely  through  it.  I think  it 
IS  best  for  us  to  mind  our  own  business  and  look  after  the  Interests 
ot  our  own  country.  Scotchmen  are  very  well  able  to  attend  to 
their  own  business,  with  all  due  respect  to  you.  There  is  another 
point  upon  ivliich  I wish  to  remark  with  the  view  of  showino-  the 
necessity  of  this  being  carried  out,  and  the  practical  utility '’of  it 
W hen  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  11  resolutions  In  favour  of  manufactures 
being  extended  or  opened  up  in  this  country,  the  celebrated  manu- 
facturer, Wedgewood,  the  great  potter,  immediately  went  up  to 
Eondon  and  formed  a committee  to  oppose  the  project,  for  he  laid 
if  pottery  was  introduced  into  Ireland  it  would  interfere  materially 
with  England.  He  knew  the  capabilities  of  our  people,  and  it  was 
not  until  these  last  few  years  that  we  ever  did  succeed  in  o-ettino- 
pottery  introduced.  “ “ 

4106,  (Mr  Hamilton.)  IVhen  were  Mr,  Pitt’s  resolutions  pro- 
piosed  i — Eiglitj'  years  ago. 

TV  resolutions  of  ’82?— Yes,  Lord 

Hufterin,  the  other  day,  alluding  to  the  School  of  Art  at  liundalk 
Twlte"®  Importance  of  developing  the  genius  of  the  couutrl 
welve  months  ago  tnere  was  a long  correspondence  in  the  “ Times” 
a,bout  emigration  being  one  of  the  best  things  for  the  country,  and 
his  Lordship  al  uded  to  the  manufaetures'of  our  country  dyin<r 
out  from  tune  to  time,  and  I had  a correspondence  with ' liini  on 
the  subject,  and  told  him  that  really  what  we  wanted  is  what  we 
oountrv  bv  <<o™loimment  of  the  manufactures  ofour 

tortllent^L^®  institutions,  as  a means  of  developing 

the  talent  and  genius  now  running  wild  or  waste,  and  he  has  suice 
turned  round  to  our  views  on  that  point,  namely,  that  we  did  not 
know  what  may  be  yet  produced  in  the  country ; and  also  our 
niineial  wealth  he  said,  ivas  merely  scratched  on  the  surface  at 
present,  ivliich  I believe  to  be  the  case. 

4108.  (Professor  Huxley.)  Hid  you  observe,  Mr.  Kerr,  that  on 
that  occasion  a resolution  was  passed  by  the  meetiiio- which  in 
substance  asserts,  as  far  as  I recollect,  that  the  existing^  system  of 
administration  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  wa^  hichly 

?Laf  at  L^sVLmd  n f I ^^oticed 

tnat,  at  least  Lord  Dufferm  spoke  in  that  strain. 

not  o-ot 'it^  c^'stinct  resolution  was  passed  by  the  meeting.  I have 

not  got  it  at  hand  —I  did  not  notice  that.  I know  that  Lord 

Dufferm  spoke  in  favour  of  South  Kensington  ; but  a^ain  I wa  it 

to  know  why  we  shoii  d have  such  a difficult;  in  obtliininV  th  * 

museuni^,  when  Bethnal  Green,  which  is  almost  within  mrshol  M 

Sptli  Kensington,  has  had  a grant  made  to  it  without  a'Jiy  troubffi 

whatever— Mt  even  a second  deputation  about  it.  ^ 

rllfl’;  11  ^ i'‘‘  'jy  that  you  should  liave  such 

difficulty  and  you  have  only  just  made  your  application,  and  you 
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don’t  know  wliat  the  recommendation  of  this  Commission  will  be.  w.  B.  Kerr, 
On  what  wrouncl  do  you  base  your  assertion  that  you  have  such 
difficulty  ?n  obtaining  this  museum  ?— I will  tell  you.  For  years  j oct.  1868. 

and  years  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Industry,  

I understand,  have  been  trying  to  get  additional  grants.  The 
Koyal  Hibernian  Academy  and  the  National  Gallery  have  been 
time  after  time  ivriting  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to 
increase  this,  that,  and  the  other ; and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  they  would  succeed  in  getting  a few  hundreds  where 
thousands  were  reftuired.  It  is  more  than  12  months  now  since 
we  began  this  matter  ourselves,  and  this  Commission,  I believe, 
woubfiiot  have  been  sitting  here  but  for  a step  that  I myself  took. 

About  the  12th  of  June  last  we  had  a meeting  of  the  Koyal  Irish 
Institute  Committee.  On  the  22d  of  May  it  was  ordered  that  this 
Commission  should  sit.  Not  one  sitting  took  place  before  about 
the  l7th  June,  for  on  the  day  before  the  18th  a second  deputation 
went  to  London,  and  it  was  on  the  day  before  that  that  your 
Lordship  who  was  telegraphed  for  a few  days  before  to  open  the 
Commission,  and  the  first  sitting  took  place  on  the  IVth  in  Downing 
Street.  It  was  what  I call  a kind  of  stirring  up.  Our  second 
deputation  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Lxchequer  on  ,he 
18th  June.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said  that 
the  site  of  the  Exhibition  Palace  would  be  most  suitable  for  the 
museum, -and  that  if  the  majority  of  the  citizens  should  be  of  that 
opinion,  the  Government  would  accede  to  it.  The  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  who  represent  the  city,  have  passed  a vote  unanimously 
on  the  subject,  and  you  have  had  the  evidence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  Mr.  James  Yokes  Mackey,  who  are  opposed  to  each 
other  in  politics,  agreeing  in  opinion  as  to  the  site^  and  as  to  the 
independence  of  the  governing  body  of  the  institution. 

4111.  (Professor  Huxley)  No  question  of  the  site  w'as  referred 
to  us? — I am  aware  of  that,  perfectly  atvare  of  it.  But  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  he  was  waiting  for  the 
report  from  the  Commissioners,  therefore  be  has  no  necessity  to 
wait  for  it,  IVe  thought  he  might  very  well  have  decided  upon 
the  site  in  anticipation,  as  quickly  as  the  late  Ciiancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  purchased  the  Blacas  Collection  by  telegraph  for 
45,000k 

4112.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Was  not  an  offer  made  to  the  owners  of 
the  irround  by  the  Government  ? — Certainly;  but  the  offer  was  fat 
below  its  value,  and  I may  add  that  I have  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  Exhibition  Palace.  The  property  will  become  more  and 
more  valuable  every  day,  as  the  city  progresses. 

4113.  But  as  regards  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  promise  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
Government  offered  Avhat  they  considered  to  be  the  value  of  the 
premises  to  the  parties  to  rvhom  it  belonged  ? — Certainly ; but  the 
directors  .and  the  shareholders  considered  that  it  was  not  a fair 
offer,  and  the  promise  the  Chancellor  made  was  after  the  offer, 
for  a deputation  went  to  London  to  sa}^  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  to  leave  it  to  arbitration,  the  Government  to  appoint  one 
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iirbitrator,  and  the  company  another,  by  whom  an  arbitrator  should 
be  called  in,  and  whose  decision  should  be  final.  Surely  that  was 
a fair  offer,  and  no  Cliancellor  that  wislied  to  carry  out  the  matter 
could  have  objected  to  it.  Supposing  that  in  consequence  of  the 
report  sent  in  from  this  Commission,  the  Chancellor  should  decide 
upon  having  the  building  as  a Government  establishment,  I have 
myself  liad  ofters  from  private  individuals  of  loans  that  would 
nearly  fill  half  of  it,  consisting  of  manufactures,  and  Daintings,  and 
articles  of  vcrtu.  Of  course  private  individuals  would  not  like 
lending-  matters  of  that  kind  to  a private  establishment  in  the  same 
way  as  they  would  to  a Government  establishment.  It  would 
have  bemi  done  in  the  same  way  as  Rothschild  and  others  lent  to 
Smith  Kensington.  Another  thing  I wish  to  remark  is,  that 
without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  South  Kensington,  I believe 
that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  d.d  more  real  good  in  this  country 
belore  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Department.  In  fact  if 
you  want  a nail  driven  into  a board  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
or  m the  Museum  of  Industry,  you  must  write  to  my  Lords  at 
South  Kensington  to  get  leave  to  do  it,  and  a penny  nail  would 
tlHis  cost  two  or  three  postage  stamps. 

4114.  {Capt  Donnelly.)  Are  you  aware  that  all  the  repairs  are 
done  hy  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland ?— Well,  I am-  but  I 
believe  the  Board  of  Works  had  to  arrange  with  the  Department  in 
London  and  certain  parties  connected  with  it,  at  least  so  IliaVe  under- 
stood. And  I imist  also  refer  to  another  point  arising  out  of  the 
sugpstion  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  House,  being  handed  oimr 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  a point  of  very  great  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  fiiture  interests  of  this  country.  Th^e  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  should  have  a grant  of,  at  list,  say  S 
foi  each  province,  making  4,000/.  a year  for  the  purpose  of  4vino: 
pi.zes  .and  awards  in  agriculture.  I have  had  a lon<?  conver°satioS 
withMr.  _Vereker,ou  the  subject  of  the  governin|  body  of  he 
Royal  Irish  Institute,  and  I believe  that  “a  plan  mio-ht  be  m t 
forward  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Irish  TustO  m i 
wouhl  be  agreeable  to  .all  the  iiistltutionsif  the  coiinfa-y  and  aTsito 

(ir  -■ 

Huxley.)  Doift  you  think  that  the  Roval 
Dublin  Society  might  rather  hesitate  about  pei-formimr  the  “happy 
despatch  which  you  require  of  them  ?-I  {hink  it  is  a mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  that  society  to  take  that  view  of  it 
Theie  IS  iiot  amember  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Irish  Instl' 

“i”;  ,tr‘  i 

tute  the  mnjmRy''of\he''Roytl^D 

decidedly.  I noticed  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  bef  ' ’ 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  th  s Tear  cfptSi"  “l  “ 
evidence,  with  regard  to  the  want  of  teacS  fn  ^ 
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posmg  that  we  should  by  this  movement  educate  ii  gieatei  W.  HK 

of  youiKi-  men  in  art  Unoivlcdge  and  scientific  knowledge  that  i»  

required  for  the  purpose  of  our  trade,  there  would  be  an  opening  i Oct.  1868. 
of  course  in  England  for  those  very  young  men  as  teachers  to  be 
sure  There  are  several  minor  matters  with  which  I will  not  take 
up  imur  time,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  them  m m writing  as 
they  are  important.  We  would  keep  you  a month  longer  it  we 
were  to  bring  all  the  witnesses  that  we  could  adduce  in  favour  of 
Z proioct  I will  only  say  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  majori  y of 

Irishmen  that  it  should  be  carried  out  according  to  the  plan  we  have 
proposed.  There  may  be  a few  parties,  although  I say  y 
a TCry  few,  connected  with  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  that  are 
opposed  to  it.  I have  heard  that  a petition  has  come 
inissioners  from  students  of  the  Koy al  Dublin  Society  s Art  School 
protesting  against  anything  being  done  which  would  take  away 
from  them  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  a national  competition, 
believe  that  those  students  who  signed  that  document  were  “d 
could  not  be  aware  of  our  object,  otherwise  I don  t think  they 

would  have  signed  it.  I have  spoken  to  several  ol  f i 

myself  since,  and  they  quite  agree  with  our  object.  Eo  mUool  o 
art  has  been  established  in  Ireland  since  18o4,  yet  o-  sc  loo  ^ 
been  established  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  since  then,  hat 
is  the  cause  of  that?  During  the  year  1866  a decrease  of  11 
students  taught  in  or  by  the  agency  of  Irish  art  sohools  too . 
place.  During  1867  a further  decrease  of  2o  such  students  oc- 
curred without  reckoning  the  oin.ssions  of  the  students  of  the 
Clonmel  school  wdiich  has  not  furnished  a report  for  1867.  I 
ao-ain,  according  to  returns  from  the  Schools  ol  Art  for  18')7,  as 
appears  in  the  loth  Report  of  the  SciOTCe  and  Art  Depaitme^^^^ 
page  175,  Dublin  received  from  'h 

Cork,  68/.  Is.  6d. ; Limerick,  27/.  Os.  1 Ul ; aterford,  lb/.  188.  Id., 
and  Clonmel  lO.s.  Tliat  w'as  what  I was  alluding  to  just  now. 

They  can  gild  the  palings  of  the  British  Museum,  rvliile  poor 
Clonmel  school  gets  only  10.s. 

4117  But  could  it  not  have  got  any  quantity  moie  it  likul  on 
the  same  conditions  ?-Captain  Blake  stated  to  the  se  oct  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  tins  year  that  they  had  a giant 
of  60Z.  a year  in  Waterford,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

''"^4n8.'''would  they  not  have  withdrawn  it  from  any  school  under 
the  same  circumstances  ? — That  is  his  evidence. 

4119  Quite  so;  but  do  you  or  do  you  not  kno^Y  that  they  uoulcl 
have  withdrawn  it  from  an  English  school  under  the  same  circum- 
stances?—I gave  you  the  substance  of  the  evidence. 

4120.  Was  it  not  because  the  system  was  converted  Ironi  pay- 

ments on  certificates  into  payments  by  results  ?— I just  gave  you 
■what  I read  from  his  evidence.  • i * 

4121.  (Mr.  Hamilton)  In  fact,  yon  don’t  know  anything  about 
it  except  from  his  evidence  ?-Except  from  his  evidence,  luid  that 
be  was  complaining  bitterly  of  it.  The  amount  of  aid  stated 
includes  the  payment  made  on  the  results  of  the  examinations , tne 

22679.  ^ ^ 
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Pfiy^ents  on  account  of  art  pupll-teachers  ; and  also  the  grants  in 

1 aid  for  the  purchase  of  examples,  the  cost  of  medals,  prizes,  &c. 

1 Oct.  ises.  The  whole  sum  spent  by  the  department  during  the  financial  ye.ar 
■ 1866— 7,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  Greological  Survey,  was 

152,856J.  18s.,  of  which  2 3 57.  6s.  Ii7.  was  spent  on  the  Irish  Schools 
of  Art. 

4122.  (^Capt.  Donnelhj^  The  School  of  Art  of  Clonmel  is  closed 
according  to  the  15th  report,  is  it  not? — Then  it  is  worse  than 
what  I stated,  for  they  (lid  not  even  get  the  10s. 

4123.  You  would  not  propose  to  give  10s.  to  a school  that  was 
closed  ? — Certainly  not ; but  I wish  you  to  refer  to  another  pao-e, 
and  you  will  find  I am  correct.  I have  only  to  say  now  that  this 
is  a very  important  Commission.  I believe  that  upon  its  results 
depend  the  industry  and  the  future  gre.atness  of  this  country  ; and 
I only  trust  that  it  rvill  end  with  what  will  be  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland  and  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Professor 

Ferguson. 


Professor  Ferguson  examined. 

4124.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  What  office  do  you  hold? I 

am  principal  superintendent  and  director  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  Office  in  Ireland. 

4125.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of  that  Depart- 
Ireland?— It  ivas  first  in  consequence  of  the  cattle  iilan-ue 

11m  Government  instituted  a Cattle  Plague  Department  in  En<r- 
land,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  spread  Sf 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  amongst  animals  in  Ireland,  they 
mstituted  a Department  in  Ireland  and  called  it  the  Veterinary 
Department,  not  confining  it,  as  the  Department  had  been  pre- 
viously m England,  ^ to  cattle  plague,  but  extending  it  to  all 
lurectious  and  contagious  diseases. 

4126.  I believe  you  were  a member  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Com- 
mission that  sat  in  Dublin  under  Sir  Eobert  Peel  ? Yes. 

4127.  Pid  the  Cattle  Plague  Commission  find  that  Ireland  was 
well  pn-ovided  with  veterinary  surgeons  suitable  for  the  purposes  the 
Commission  wanted,  or  the  contrary  ? — The  contrary. 

4128.  You  remember  that  some  gentlemen  had  been  sent  to 
Condon  to  acquire  a preliminary  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  new  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4129.  Was  any  difficulty  found  in  providing  young  men  con- 
mictod  with  veterinary  science  to  go  to  carry  out  that  object?— 
There  was  such  a difficulty  found  in  selecting  available  persons  from 
mnongst  the  resident  veterinary  surgeons  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  send  some  medical  men  oyer  as  well  as 
veterinary  surgeons. 

4130.  Did  those  medical  gentlemen  give  satisfiiction  The 
patest  l ean  speak  from  experience.  I found  their  assistance 
to  the  Veterinary  Department  most  valuable  after  they  had  learned 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I only  regret  that  the  services  of 
the  man  that  I considered  the  ablest  amongst  those  available  were 
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taken  away  in  consequence  of  the  College  of  Physicians  objecting 

to  his  meddling  with  veterinary  matters.  _ 

4131.  He  was  forced  to  cease  his  connexion  with  the  Cattle 

Plagi'ie  Department  in  consequence?— He  iras.  ■ 

4132.  Was  it  thought  unprofessional  t — It  was  thought  unpio- 
fessional.  I saw  a corresjiondence  on  the  subject.  ^ 

4133  Can  you  state  to  the  Commission  any  special  reasons 

why  you  consider  that  Ireland  in  particidar,  as  distinguished  from 
other  countries,  requires  the  means  of  acquiring  veterinary  science ; 
are  there  any  peculiarities  of  the  country  ?— Allow  me  just  to  read  a 
memorandum  which  I have  made  ^ . -r  i i i u 

“ The  want  of  proper  vetcrinaiy  instruction  m Ii-eland  has  been 

“ felt  for  many  years,  and  has  lately  occupied  much  public  atten- 
“ tion.  Irish  agricultural  live  stock  is  of  much  greater^  national 
“ importance  than  any  other  product— even  those  resulting  from 
“ skilled  labour— of  this  country.  In  fact  the  exportation  of  live 
“ stock  to  Great  Britain  forms  tiie  principal  trade  of  Ireland. 

“ Last  year  the  value  of  cattle  alone,  exclusive  of  sheep,  swine, 
u and  horses,  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Bntain  exceec  ed 
“ 8 121  1951  The  total  value  of  live  stock  m Ireland  on  the 
“ 31st  of  July  1868,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Kegistrar 
V General,  was^4,098,742L  less  by  1,058, 477L  t an  i 

“ was  on  the  same  date  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
“ the  exportations  of  live  stock,  principally  cattle,  were  con- 
“ siderably  less  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year, 

“ than  they  had  been  for  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year 
“ in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  food  foHiye  stock  m Gieat 
“ Britain  this  year,  as  a result  of  an  insufficiency  of  lain  a s. 

“ In  cattle  there  was  this  year  a numerical  decrease  ^0“ 

- numbers  of  last  year  of  87,451,  in  sheep  a decrease  of  13  075 
“'and  in  pigs  a decrease  of  372,748.  Had  it  not  been  foi  the 
“ ravao-es  of  epizootic  and  enzootic  diseases  m Ireland  for  the  last 
« 12  months  there  would  be  a considerable  numerical  increase  of 
“ live  stock,  consequent  on  diminislied  exportation  instead  ot 
“ a decrease  in  the  present  year  when  compared  with  the  past 

“ one.  Notwithstanding  there  being  incontrovertible  evidence 
“ of  the  great  increase  in  mortality  among  live  stock  '^tbm  t e 
“ last  12  months,  the  fact  is  most  energetically  denied  by  Irish 
“ cattle  breeders,  graziers,  and  salesmasters,  it  is  supposed  from 
« their  desire  to  prevent  the  sanitary  character  of  Irish  live  stock 
“ beino- injured  in  the  estimation  of  purchasers,  from  Great  Britain, 
“ of  L'sh  store  beasts  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  farms  m 
“ England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  The  exportation  of  store  cattle 
“ froin  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
“ either  of  fat  beasts  for  immediate  slaughter,  or  of  animals  tor 
“ dairy  purposes.  It  is  the  interest  of  Irish  breeders  and  catt  e 
“ exporters  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  fact  of  Iiish  live 
“ stock  being  extensively  affected  with  contagious  and  infectious 
“ diseases  becoming  recognized  by  the  graziers  and  stock  mede” 
“ of  Groat  Britain.  Much  of  the  loss  annually  sustained  by  Ireland 
“ from  contagious,  infectious,  and  other  diseases,  might  be  pie- 
° N N 2 


Professor 

Ferguson. 
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“ vented  by  the  adoption  of  proper  preventative  measures  against 
the  animals  becoming  diseased,  and  of  judicious  treatment  in 
“ case  of  their  becoming  affected  with  the  prevailiug  maladies  of 
“ the  country.  It  is  submitted  that  the  acquiring  of  those  desirable 
“ objects  should  be  })laced  within  the  reach,  in  Ireland,  of  all 
“ persons  desirous  of  obtaining  such  information,  whether  as 
agriculturalists,  stock  owners,  regular  practitioners  of  veterinary 
“ medicine  and  surgery,  or  medical  men  located  throughout  the 
country  desirous  of  extending  their  sphere  of  usefulness  by 
assisting  the  stock  owners  and  farmers  in  their  district  with  their 
“ advice  and  counsel  in  cases  of  such  emergency  as  the  sudden  and 
“ unexpected  outbreak  of  an  epizootic  or  enzootic  disease.  Many 
of  the  diseases  affecting  domesticated  animals  in  Ireland  arc  com- 
municable  and  intensely  fatal  to  human  beings.  It  is,  tiierefure, 
“ desirable  that  the  means  of  medical  students  and  even  practitioners 
obtaining  a knowledge  of  them  should  be  provided  in  Ircdand  as 
“ fully  as  it  is  in  England  and  Scotland,  if  not  more  so,  for  the 
means  of  obtaining  such  information  in  Great  Britain  is  still 
“ lamentably  deficient.” 

4134.  Would  you  state  to  the  Commission  wliat  arc  the  existing 
means  of  acquiring  veterinary  science  in  Ireland  at  present? — 
None  whatever. 

4135.  Not  even  apprenticeship? — You  can  apprentice  young 
men  to  veterinary  surgeons,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  be  appren- 
ticed, and  when  they  are  apprenticed  they  frequently  send  them 
over  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  must  during  their  apprenticeship 
attend  lectures  at  the  veterinary  colleges  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
or  Glasgow. 

4136.  Is  there  any  penalty  of  any  kind  for  practising  the  veteri- 
nary art  without  a proper  licence? — None  whatever.  Any  person 
may  represent  himself'  as  a veterinary  surgeon  without  incurring 
penalty. 

4137.  Then  in  fact  according  to  your  statement,  the  letters  V.  S. 
after  a man’s  name  are  something  the  same  as  the  letters  C.E.  after 
an  engineer’s  name  ; a person  may  assume  it  without  any  licence  to 
do  so? — He  may,  and  the  number  of  tiiose  who  attach  V.S.  to 
their  namesj  not  being  entitled  to  it,  is  greater  than  that  of  those 
who  are. 

4138.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  veterinary  science  is  a science 
completely  taught  in  any  of  our  veterinary  colleges  or  schools  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ? — I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  means 
afforded  of  education  to  veterinary  students  are  very  inadequate. 
If  persons  were  to  confine  their  studies  to  the  opportunities  afforded 
to  them  at  the  Eoyal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  and  the 
Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh,  they  would  never  know  their 
business. 

4139.  What  kind  of  body,  in  your  opinion,  should  undertake  the 
important  duty  of  teaching  veterinary  science  ? — In  reference  to 
the  best  means  by  which  the  required  veterinary  education  could 
he  provided  In  Ireland,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  it  would 
be  far  more  desirable  to  graft  the  provision  on  some  Government 
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institution,  a tunvcysity,  " 

*,an  to  hand  o-  “ r/^lLh  are  s^eiecte'd  from  .a 

otherw.se,  *''«  f „f  ,vhieh  depends  merely  on  a certain 
body,  to  become  . annually  or  for  life,  without  any 

amoimL  of  scientific,  or  other  educational  attain- 

„ t,  will. 

mission  the  benefit  o j teaching  of  veterinary  science.  I 

tals  could  best  veterinary  science  should  have  its  own 

mean  as  to  whethei  o ^ ^ market,  and  use  what 

hospital  for  V “i  there  is  an  objection 

hospitals  “tad  a to  where  the  education  is  ghmn.  It 

to  having  an  hospital  att  „„.<rerv  and  medicine  have  no 

is  unnecessary.  they  have  succeeded  remarkably 

hospital  attached  to  tl  , f should  be  an  institute  or 

well.  I should  U the  tiiverT  lectures  in  veterinary 

department  for  the  pui pose  „i,„  ..Uvsiolocv  As  far  as  regards 

Jgery,  medicine  and  anatomy,  also  of  time  in 

the“piipiis.i 

any  recognised  veten  ^ with  an  apprenticeship  to  a 

attendance,  I certificate  from  him  that  the  pupil  had 

veterinary  surgeon  and  a ceiimc 

diligently  attended  to  ,v  Commission  what  subjects  you 

4141  Would  y-^®‘^  ‘^4°g;;t5  srence  should  em^-aee?- 
thmk  the  curnculuin  amount  of  preliminary  education. 

First,  I should  require  a « the  Royal  College 
beciuise  many  men  1 scarcely  do 

of  Veterinary  biirgeiy  . veterinary  surgeons 

more  than  sign  their  nai  . veterinary  colleges  of  Great 

who  were  sent  °ver  here  by  the  etei  n late°cliief  seere- 

cSr  Forrcue!:^^^^^^  to  be  employed  for 

tary,  Mi.  Cmcheste  I sent  them  down  to  the 

cattle  plague,  were  exceedin  y ; plague,  but  the 

country,  and  tfiey  certainly  couh  7 7-®-“  „f 

reports  they  were  and  I can  safely  assert 

such  a reports  that  are  in  the  registry  of  the  Privy 

that  some  ot  then  re  siimle  sentence  in  them  without 

Council  Office  really  fiavm  There  was  one  man’s 

several  ‘theZ-rinnin.r  to°the  end  there  was  scarcely  a 

^;ii  1®^-- 1 

on  wouU  tbe“ha;e  a preliminary  education  to  test  their 
proficiency  in  arts  ? -Relyive  ®^ 


Professor 
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an  efficient  veterinary  surgeon  if  he  confines  his  readinn-  merelv  to 
veterinary  literature.  He  must  branch  off  and  branch  o°ff  deeply  in 
relation  to  human  medicine  and  surgery,  and  in  order  to  underatand 
that  tolerably  well,  some  little  amount  of  classical  education,  I submit 
IS  necessary.  I should  certainly  require  from  him  the  same  exami- 
nation that  was  some  time  ago  required  at  tlie  College  of  Surgeons 
m Ireland ; I would  require  the  Gosjiel  of  Saint  John,  in  Greek 
some  three  or  four  boohs  of  Virgil’s  Hineid,  and  I would  certainlv 
lequire  that  he  should  be  examined  in  English,  and  that  he  shoidd 
show  himsell  to  be  possessed  of  a fair  amount  of  English  education. 

4144  Do  you  think  that  English  composition  and  orthoo-ranhv 

4145  Do  you  think  that  tlie  little  smattering  of  Greek  which 

he  ivould  evince  by  being  able  to  read  St.  John’s  Gospel  would  be 
ot  any  particular  value  to  Imii  either  in  respect  to  literary  culture 
or  as  regards  his  veterinary  knowledge?  I confess  I myself  have 
always  tliouglit  that  our  medical  bodies  in  England  took  a step  in 
the  wrong  direction  in  making  tint  demand,  and  I would  submit 
Whether,  in  your  opimon,  it  might  not  tend  to  hamper  oiir  vete- 
rinary surgeons  without  doing  them  corresponding  good  ?— The 
nomenclature  used  in  aU  the  recognized  standard  works  in  vete- 
rinaiy  surgery  and  in  anatomy  is  of  classical  derivation,  the  same 
subject  sciences  relating  to  the  liunian 

4146.  Would  you  not  rather  give  them  a portion  of  Galen  than 
a chapter  of  the  Gospel  ?— The  reason  I propose  the  Gospel  of  St. 

fleme  w ‘ f tl>e 

elemental  y education  of  almost  every  person. 

4147.  So  that,  in  fact,  you  rather  look  on  them  as  a means  ot 
securing  a tolerably  good  English  education  ?— -Exactly  so 

4148  {rhe  Rev  Dr.  Haughton)  With  regard  to  the  scientific 
cuuiouluni,  after  this  preliminary  examination  should  have  been 
passed,  will_  you  give  the  Commision  a general  sketch  of  your  ideas 
as  to  what  it  ought  to  embrace  ? — First,  anatomy.  ^ 

4149.  Would  you  include  human  anatomy  as  well  as  that  of  the 
domestic  animals  ?— To  a certain  extent  I would.  I would  have 
anatomy  special  and  also  comparative.  The  course  of  anatomy— 
whicl,  ought  to  be  made  the  great  feature-is  very  extensive  for 
the  veteriiiary  surpoii.  The  human  physician  and  surgeon  has  got 
but  one  animal  to  study,  namely,  man,  whereas  the  veterinary 
^irgeon  has  lie  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  pig.  and  the  do^ 

of  considerable  important, 

«oquainted  with  a very  ex- 
cellent French  work  by  M.  Chauvaiix,  a great  French  veterinary 

wirL  »oniestiques?”-I  donT 

“^'*0  l«od  con- 

taining the  sort  of  anatomy  that  you  would  wish  to  teach  ?— Yes 
liigots  Anatomy,  I consider  the  best;  he  was  the  Professor  of  the 
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Veter-mary  School  of  Alfort,hut  there  are  several  excellent  works 
on  anatomy.  j,  the  basis 

4^2.  In  th  the  do:;,  and  they  are  brought  m - 

of  the  ghler  that  desirable.  An  admirable  work  is 

r’i\!:tony7  «!:  Animals.”  It  is  equally  good,  as  far  as 

Hauqlton.)  You  yourself  had  the  advan- 
tage rfstudying  under  the  celebrated  Professor  McCartney  ?-Yes, 

^ 4154  I suppose  you  consider  the  study  of  human  and  com- 

pa^iive  1i:r;\7nder,a  P-fessor  of^haU^-^^^^^  » 

advantage  to  any  ^gical  schools  here  in 

rfucation  I j ecei  t that  I principally 

ir.arriS”.sf£^ 

in  “y  ’vetoinary.  College  of  London,  from 

?Se  I reeled  diploma  as  an  English  veterinary  surgeon 

“llsfiVwtt  extent  do  you  consider  the  ^ 
anatomy^— he  prineip^ly 

SEs^tS^ve' hfm'a  bl“he  s^idy  ll^olo^J^ 

"Tse.  You  would  Xly 

of  dissections  m , :teterinary  student  there.  Sir 

managed  in  ^^oudon  when  London, 

Astley  Cooper,  Su  Charms  the  Veterinary  College  a 

including  ^teene  an  ®™die,  of  lectures,  of  which 

yery  assiduoudy.^^  ,he  practice  M 

mediciue  and  surgery  of  ttomestic  animals 

rnrsr117k7:7ecir:U  necessary,  as  well  as 

the  Veterinary  I-UtuUon-^me^^^^^ 
petent  for  the  teaching  of  both  bra  c e 
L persons  found  with  sufficient  nttamments  to 
name  two  or  three,  but  1 think  no  person  could  acoompiiB 
short  enough  time,  because  there  are  so  many  animals. 


Professor 
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4159.  Therefore,  if  _you  Iiave  to  form  a complele  school  of  vete- 
rinary science,  you  would  think  a profe.-^sor  of  llie  practice  of 
medicine  and  a professor  of  the  practice  of  surgery  would  be  both 
necessary  ? I do  ; but  1 should  prefer  having  a professor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  one  class  of  animals,  and 
another  professor  for  another  class.  For  instance,  I would  have 
one  professor  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  ruminant  animals,  such 
as  the  ox  and  the  sheep,  and  with  these  I would  include  swine 
and  I would  have  another  for  the  horse  and  dog.  My  friend 
Dr.  Haughton  must  know,  as  he  is  so  well  educated  in  reference 
to  the  diseases  of  ditferent  animals,  that  it  would  take  one  professor 
too  long  a time  to  get  over  the  courses,  and  finish  all  the  diseases. 
It  wouh  take  at  least  five  years— that  is  five  courses  of  lectures  of 
six  months  to  do  it,  even  though  he  lectured  almost  every  day 
41b0.  Oould  two  such  professors,  one  for  ruminant  animals  and 
the  pig,  and  the  other  for  the  horse  and  the  dog,  undertake  in 
your  opinion,  in  addition  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
as  apphecl  to  those  animals,  the  teaching  the  comparative  patho- 
logy of  these  animals?— I think  it  is  possible  to  get  a iierson  to 
undertake  to  do  so. 

4161.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  two  such  professors  with  a pro- 
fessor to  teach  anatomy  and  dissections,  that  is  a staff  of  three 
professors,  would  be  sufficient  in  addition  to  the  other  teachino-  ot 
a scientihc  kind?_I  do  not.  I think,  in  addition  to  those,  von 
a professor  of  anatomy,  assisted  by  two  demonstrators 
41f>2.  A professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  suro-ery  as 

applied  to  ruminant  animals  and  the  pig  ? Yes.  ° 

4163.  A professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  suro-ery  as 
applied  to  the  horse  and  dog?— Yes.  its 

4164  What  else  would  you  consider  necessary?- 1 think  it 

4165.  That,  would  make  a staff,  if  I understand  you,  of  four 
professors  assi^sted  by  two  demonstrators  ?— Precisely.^ 

It  regard  to  other  subjects,  such  as  chemistry,  and 

matteis  of  that  kind,  I suppose  they  might  learn  that  elsewhere? 

rrr. luS"*'*  - 

4167.  Such  of  them  as  are  taught  in  many  places,  you  would 
T'/rs  '‘t  ‘^.e.rt'ficates  from  these  places  Ul  i^nld. 

L.  k iherefore.if  I understand  you,  the  special  teachino  would 
be  embiaced  m the  staff  you  have  ali-eady  mentioned  ?— Preci-elv  • 

ITdd  "Tb"!  -^1  that  is  botanV 

^ 4169.  That  IS  embraced  in  the  question  I have  asked;  such  sub- 
jects need  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  special  teaching.  They  are 

thrstifnt  To  "Ohjeets  pi,  would  require  certificates  in,  leaving 
the  stadents  to  acquire  the  information  wherever  they  could?-^ 

\ ould  you  describe  to  the  Commissioners  your  ideas  as  to  how 

bTooS’Xl' r'  ^ ought  to 
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4170  Allow  me  to  ask  anotlier  question  to  supplement  tins 
kst  one  WouUl  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  ample  clissecting- 
i^oms  fitted  for  the  dissection  of  large  animals  in  connexion  with 
the  school?— Yes  ; and  a place  for  a museum  entirely  devoted  to 

anatomy  to  that  you  would  want  one  or  two 

T i-„Lvters?— Oh  ves  You  would  require  more,  because 

I wish  before  we  put  it  aside,  to  make  an  observation 
the  manner  in  w'hioh  it  is  studied  in  London,  and  the 
wliich  it  would  be  studied  here.  I mean  the  anatomy  of  the 
horse  In  the  London  college  I don’t  suppose  that  ft-oin  yeai  s 
end  to  year’s  end  there  is  such  a thing  as  a horse  thorou  hly 
dissected  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Ihey  might  get  a leg  o 
liead  for  the  purt>ose  of  inspecting  it  and  making  a ^-eparation, 
h q Vlmt  they  dis  ect  are  principally  young  donkeys.  Dead  horses 
aie  srveryk-alnable  in  London  for  dog’s  meat  and  tor  other 
purl, OSes  that  the  students  will  not  pur^chase  them.  They  arc 
not  required  to  do  so,  and  a young  foal  donkey  is  easdy  > 

!l  tliP  nnrts  are  nearly  the  same,  so  that  the  demonstration 
can  be  m^^de  with  them.  But  the  carrying  on  of  'L'* 

such  an  animal  as  that  does  not  give  you  a power  of 
with  the  knife  and  make  you  sufhciently  expel t,  and  _ 
absolutely  indispensable  that  these  q^^ifleations  rfi^ 

in  nrcler  to  become  a good  operator  afterwards.  If)OU  urm^  . 

;::i,o  has  on?y  dissected  tlie'leg  of  a young 

leo- of  a horse,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could,  by  feel  n . ,3, 

detect  the  difference  between  a healthy  and  a diseased  state  unless 
lie  has  also  had  some  other  experience  than  that  which  he  gamed  1 

thp  dissectino'-rooin  of  the  College  in  London.  .1,1  i 

the  dissect  Baughton.)  You  would  consider  then  such 

could  be  got  In^Dnblin  every  day  for  less  than  you  would  pay  foi 
the  foal  How  much  does  the  horse  for  dissect- 

in.^  uurposes  cost  in  London  ?-Two  or  three  pounds. 

°417T  Are  you  aware  that  medical  students  pay  very  much  more 
than  that  foi  their  subjects?-!  am  ; but  a number  ot  medical 
students  usually  join,  and  one  takes  a head,  anotlier  an  extremity, 
and  so  on,  and^t'he  dissection  occupies  a very  long  tune.  In  the 
Veterinary  College  they  did  not  occupy  a long  time  ivit h the  dis- 
section they  got  over  it  as  quickly  as  they  possibly  could. 

Is^not  the  system  of  dividing  a subject 
of  students  adopted  in  tlie  Vetermary  College  ?— Yes,  but  the 
akinTs  Sinir  so  young  don’t  keep.  For  instance,  as  Dr.  Hanglffon 
;Ttell  you, “a  cldld  recently  born  will  not  keep  m * - 
room  what  we  call  sound  and  sweet  as  long  m suimnei  as  an  adu  t 

muscular  person  would.  . . .i,„„  (i,„  ,.,.sstpr 

4176.  Yes,  but  the  drift  of  my  question  is,  wdie  her  the^  cate 
portion  of  the  subjects  used  in  the  Veterinary  CoUege  in  London 
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would  not  cost  the  veterinary  students  very  much  less  if  they 
adopted  the  system  of  divisiou,  than  it  at  present  costs  the  medical 
students  to  oljtain  the  human  subject?— No,  it  would  not. 

4177.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Have  you  any  other  sugo'estions 

to  make  with  reference  to  the  curriculum  of  veterinary  sefraoe  ? 

I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  all  veterinary  students  should 
understand  hygienic  principles  ns  far  as  regards  animals.  In  France 
they  have  got  what  we  call  a sanitary  professor,  but  that  could  be 
easily  learned  here,  provided  a veterinary  institution  were  established 
also.  _ The  necessary  information  relative  to  the  diet  and  feedina- 
of  animals  could  be  engrafted  on  the  curriculum  in  the  same  wav 
as  the  other  necessary  information,  and  could  be  obtained  at 
agricultural  schools,  such  as  the  Albert  Model  Farm.  A course  of 
lectures  fronr  there  would  be  of  great  service,  but  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  indispensable. 

Huxley.)  Then  there  is  veterinary  medicine— 
would  not  that  be  a large  subject,  requiring  treatment  correspond- 
mg  to  medical  jurisprudence? — Yes^  veterinary  medical  iiiris- 
prudence  is,  I should  say,  a very  extensive  thing. 

4179.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  liave  the  professor 
an  instructed  man  in  tlie  art  of  finding  out  whether  horses  had 
been  drugged  for  races  or  poisoned  out  of  spite  ?— That  would  be 
a desirable  thing. 


4180  But  not  an  absolute  necessity  ?— If  you  want  the  insti- 
tution to  be  perfect  I should  say  there  ought  to  be  lectures  on 
jurisprudence. 


4181.  (A/ie  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton.)  Would  you  consider  a pro- 
tessor  ol  veterinary  jurisprudence  on  the  same  footim.-  as  a 
professor  of  hygiene  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary  ?— Not 
absolutely  necessary.  For  instance,  I have  been  frequently  em- 
ployed under  Government  in  investigating  several  cases  where 

poisoned  or  maliciously  injured, 
&i  the  an^ly;i^  ™ ^ professional  chemist 

I Huxley)  For  military  purposes  I presume  it 

would  be  pghly  desirable  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
regiment  should  be  able  to  report  as  to  the  health  of  his  stable. 

AU  that  would  go  under  the  head  of  hj^giene? Yes. 

_ 4183.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  Will  you  give  the  Commis- 

Wo^Xct3?'°T"l  '“'ytH«^«™in^tionfor  the  licence  should 
be  conducted  . —I  should  make  it  as  practical  as  possible.  I should 
have  a board  of  examinere,  none  of  whom  should  be  teachers,  and 
I would  examine  practiKilly  the  candidates  in  the  different  branches 
T 1 ""atomical  examination 

Biem  afte’T'®  before  them,  and  I would  require 

them  aftei  having  described  a certain  part  to  out  down  upon  it  and 
demonstrate  it.  With  respect  to  diseases  I should  bring  the  candidates 

themTVl  'Vl  ^ brought  to 

them,  and  I would  require  thein  to  diagnose  the  affection  under  which 

the  animal  was  labouring,  and  then  to  state  what  treatment  should 
be  adopted.  I should,  m short,  make  it  as  practical  as  I possibly 
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PonM  so  as  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  “ grinding  ” or  “ coaching," 
because  I have  known  persons  to  pass  examinations  in  the  ‘^oVege 
in  Endand  and  Scotland  that  really  scarcely  ever  had  then  kmfe 
in  a Bubiect  and  who  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
difference  between  a skinned  cow  and  a horse,  provided  the  heads 
and  tails  were  cut  off.  Candidates  must  know  their  business  prac- 
ticnllv  to  nass  such  an  examination  as  I propose.  ^ 

4184  (Vru/cssor  I/ia-ky.)  That  sometimes  happens  in  buman 

medical  practice?- Yes;  but  their  examinations  have  been  made 

of  a nioi^^  practical  nature  lately  than  tliey  were 

4185  As  far  as  I understand  you,  you  would  like  a system 
exactl  anaUous  to  the  best  system  of  examination  in  hum^ 

medicine  such  as  is  now  adopted  in  the  ° einffioyed  in 

Precisely  an  examination  similar  in  principle  to  that  einployeU 
the  veterinary  department  of  the  army,  but  fiir  more  extensive. 
dls^Whlt  yL  want  for  the  country  generally  is  a thorough 

upon  it  the  veterinary  board  of  that  department  would  not  be 

clearly  to  the  Commissioners  your  ideas  as  to 
that  should  undertake  this  iinportant  teaching. 

Bhoiild  not  be  like  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  or  the  ttoya 

^ 4\'rs  ^sth^boffiStfe;  0^  or  the  College  of  Surgeons, 

- - 

what  you  know  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  of 

that  they  would  do  it  out  of 

you  aware  that  the  College  of  Science  of  Ireland 
does  not  anbrace  so  many  subjects,  as  medical  schools  do,  in  its 

4m“ teaching  of  veterinary  science  were 
l:  tclltylo  provtde"  eS'  a^gralter  ntSber  oTprofesms  or 

^^“^go^And  therefore,  you  think  that  such  a body  as  the  College 

of.  Science  in  Ireland,  widi  the 

and  availing  itself  of  certificates  given  y ^ 
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Professor  comjietent  lo  undertake  such  instruction  ? — Yes^  it  mip-iit ; hut  I 

Fei^n.  should  much  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  profession,  that  Trinity 

lOct.iscs.  College  should  take  the  thing  up,  or  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or 
the  Queen’s  Col!en;cs. 

4193.  You  think  that  a university  licence  to  a veterinary 
sur2;eon  ■would  carry  more  weig’lit  with  the  public  than  a licence 
from  a novel  department  ?— I not  only  think  so,  but  I am  certain 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  primary  and  professional  educa- 
tion of  (ho  veterinary  surgeon,  such  an  arrangement  ivould  be 
better.  .1  tliink  you  would  get  a much  better  class  of  men  to 
embark  in  the  profession  in  that  case.  I think  a great  number 
of  persons  are  at  present  deterred  from  going  into  tlie  veterinary 
profession,  although  it  is  a lucrative  one,  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
very  illiterate  persons  belong  to  it,  and  that  diplomas  are  so  easily 
got  as  the3’  are  at  present.  {Professor  Ferguson  has  subsequently 
addressed  to  the  Commission  a statement  of  his  opinion  that  any 
means  of  veterinary  instruction  which  may  be  adopted  in  Ireland 
should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a director  or  president  to 
he  appointed  by  Government.  His  letter  on  this  subject  is  printed  in 
the  Appendix  Q.,  665.) 


Redpern,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
— Pliysiology  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  examined. 

4194.  {Professor  Thomson.)  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Botanic 

(jarcleus  oF  Belfast  ? — I am. 

4195.  You  are  a professor  in  the  Medical  School,  and,  therefore 

to  a certain  extent  interested  in  the  garden  ? — Yes.  ’ 

4196.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  .warden- 
how  is  it  managed  ?— It  is  managed  by  a joint  stock  company. 

4197.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  garden  ? — It  covers  about  18 
acres. 


4198.  Are  you  aware  of  any  movement  having  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years  for  throwing  the  garden  open  to  the 
public  . — Yes  ; formerly  it  was  open  merely  to  subscribers ; latterly 
It  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday  afternoons  with 
great  advantage. 

4199.  Can  you  tell  about  what  number  on  an  averao-e  have 
visited  the  garden  on  Saturday  afternoons  ?— On  these  occasions 
irom  5,000  to  7,000  persons  have  gone  there. 

4200.  The  garden  is  open  perfectly  free  on  these  occasions  ? 
— Oiiite  tree  on  these  occasions. 


4201.  I.S  there  a band,  or  any  other  means  of  recreation  ? Ye= 

a band  plays  in  the  garden  during  that  time. 

4202.  Do  you  know  where  the  funds  come  from  for  doing  that’ 

—I  he  funds  are  provided  by  sub.scriptions,  chiefly  amongst  the 
manufacturers  in  the  town  of  Belfast.  ° 


_ 420.1.  Has  any  damage  been  dene  to  the  garden  on  tliese  occa- 
sions, are  you  aware ’—None  whatever;  so  far  is  this  from  l.eino- 
the  case,  that  it  has  lately  hapjiened,  I believe,  that  as  the  result 
ot  a mere  request,  that  persons  of  all  classes  and  ages  who  frequent 
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the  garden  have  abstained  from  throwing  down  and  leaving  pieces 
of  paper  ““  ) it  what  liour  of  the  day  is  the  garden 

r“hll  cmne  from  work,  and  they  have  access  to  the 

whitlme  do  the  mill  workers  cease  work  on  Satur- 
4006  (Professor  Thomson:)  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the 

s i"k  fits;  .r.£  ti;r.£=  Sf  j 

cently,  and  i tnin  strano-er  o-oin<T  through  them  would 

feel  quite  convinced  that  any  stian  ei  „ ° 7 i .c  . 

consider  that  they  are  kept  m adinirable  oidei,  and  that  they 
nve  -1  verv  oreat  credit  to  the  town  ot  iSeltast.  • o 

4*007  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  financial  position  . 

Yes  Ibelievrh  is  not  a favourable  one.  I believe  there  is  a large 
St  midS  by  the  company,  amounting,  I believe,  at  present  to 

What  do  you  suppose  is  about  the  average  income  of  the 
gardens  ^on’t  Low  Lhat  their  annual  income  may  be,  Uit  I 

SXLL  LHistricts,  and  -^.001^;;-“^ 

should  be  made  ?— Yes.^  that  V— I think 

4911  What  IS  your  impression  with 

penny  was  and  .^ratification  afforded  to  the 

Lr;i,;s;rj4'S.ri 

a grant  of  public  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 

proposes,  has  been  discussed,  because  ot  the  ditncuiiy 

“7  (Z  mL.)  T.  *1  d.  ;o.  .Biw..  .1..  M..1V 


P.  Redfern, 
Esq.,  M.D. 

lOct.  1868. 
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-P.  Redfern,  of  obtaiiimg  funds  ? In  a wealthy,  prosperous  community,  like 
sq.,  M.D.  p£  pjejfast,  wliy  should  not  the  funds  be  forthcoming  ? — The 

I Oot.  1868,  expenses,  I believe,  are  very  great,  and  witli  regard  to  those  persons 

who  reside  in  Belfast,  thougli  they  go  occasionally  to  the  gardens, 

yet  the  more  wealthy  for  tlieir  own  personal  gratification  have 
gardens  of  their  own. 

4214.  How  does  Belfast  differ  in  this  respect  from  Manchester 
or  Glasgow,  or  any  of  the  commercial  towns  in  England  ? — I don’t 
know. 

4215.  Are  there  not  gardens  attached  to  most  of  these  towns 
and  supported  by  the  public  of  these  towns  ? — There  are  ; but  I 
fancy  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  compare  any  town  in  Ireland  ivith  such  a 
town  as  Manchester. 

4216.  Not  even  Belfast? — Not  evmn  Belfast.  It  will  be  long, 
I think,  before  Belfast  can  be  placed  in  the  piosition  of  Manchester 
or  Liverpool. 

4217.  Suppose  some  of  the  second-class  commercial  towms  in 
England, — Leeds  or  Birmingham? — Yes. 

4218.  Are  not  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  Belfast  near  the 
Queen’s  College  ? — They  are  quite  close  to  the  grounds  of  the 
college. 

4219.  Is  there  any  connexion  between  the  gardens  and  the 
college  ? — There  is  a connexion  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
students,  for  they  have  the  op>p)ortunlty  of  going  into  the  gardens 
and  studying  botany  there. 

4220.  Is  there  a museum  ? — No ; but  there  are  piarts  of  the  gar- 
dens laid  out  specially  for  the  purpose  of  studying  plants  in  which 
the  plants  are  classified. 

4221.  Is  there  an  opportunity  of  attending  lectures  ? — Lectures 
are  delivered  in  the  college  by  the  professor  of  botany. 

4222.  Are  the  pilants  at  the  disposal  of  the  professor  of  botany 
for  the  purpose  of  his  leetures  ? — They  are. 

4223.  Do  you  know  on  wdiat  conditions  the  gardens  in  one  or 
two  of  the  towns,  such  as  Glasgow^  and  Leeds,  are  kept ; have 
they  been  able  there  to  keep  them  at  all  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  garden  is  kept  in  Belfast? — I am  not  aware  positively,  but  I 
believe  that  in  several  of  tliese  towns  the  gardens  are  used  for ’public 
purposes,  and  that  in  that  way  only  have  tlmy  been  maintained. 

4224.  Has  there  been  an  idea  of  opening  the  garden  in  Belfast 

on  Sundays? —It  has  been  spoken  of,  but'’they‘have  not  opened 
them  on  Sundays,  ^ 

4225.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  approved  of,  or  would  there  be 
an  objection  to  it  ? — I should  have  no  objection,  certainly.  I fear 
amongvt  some  classes  of  religionists  there  might  be  an  obiection 
to  it. 

• Would  there  be  a large  class 

m Belfast  who  would  object  ?— I think  perhaps  not.  I do  not  think 
amongst  the  whole  population  that  there  would  be  an  objection  on 
the  part  of  any  considerable  body. 

4227.  {Professor  Thomson)  Are  you  aware  that  one  difficulty 
whieli  prevents  the  raising  of  that  question  in  Belfast  is  that  the 
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P.  RedferUf 
Esq.,  M.D. 


subscribers  and  sbarebolders  of  the  gardens  consider  Sunday  tbeir 
nrivate  day  as  it  were,  and  make  tbeir  fasliionable  promenade 
there  on  Sunday  afternoon  ?— Yes,  I believe  that  has  weighed  with  i Oct.  1868, 

^ ^4228^'iT  there  any  other  pleasure  ground  in  Belfast ’—There  is 

^°4229.  Then  it  really  is  the  only  place  of^aimisement  or  recrea- 
tion of  the  land  which  the  people  have  ?— It  is.  It  is  the  only  place 
where  the  public  can  enjoy  themselves  in  any  such  mannei  , and 
obtain  instruction  at  the  saine  time  as  enjoyment 

4230.  There  is  no  people’s  park  or  anything  of  that  kind  . IN  on 

whatCTe  Haughton.)  I understand  yoii  to  say  that  a 

number  of  merchants  made  exertions  and  got  up  subscriptions  on 
condition  that  the  gardens  should  be  opened  freely  to  the  public  on 

Saturdays  ? — They  did.  * c *i  „ miJi-erin 

4232  Can  you  state  what  the  average  amount  of  the  subscrip 

tions  so  received  were  ?-I  believe  from  2001  to  300L  a 7^ 

4233  Are  you  aware  that  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Dublin 
raise  an  income  of  upwards  of  40W.  a year  upon  a penny  admission 

alone? — No,  I am  not.  , . • i 1^7 

4234.  Woidd  you  be  of  opinion  that  an  admission  charge  of  Id. 
to  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Belfast  would  not  realise  fully  as  laige 
an  income  as  that  obtained  from  the 

much  if  the  gardens  could  be  as  safely  entrusted  to  the  p ub I c if 
U.  admissioS  fee  were  charged.^  I think  I 

behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  gardens  when  co^^ 
pared  with  the  public  in  Belfast  on  the  occasions  when  the  public 
L admitted.  I think  the  people  who  pay  Id.  for^  admission  into 
the  o-ardens  as  their  right,  are  more  likely  to  injuie  tne  pliant 
OT  take  the  flowers  than  those  who  are  admitted  entirely  on  their 

^”4^5.  ( The  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  there  is  equal  attraction 
to  the  public  in  a botanical  garden  with  a 

are  exhibited  ’—The  addition  of  animals  unaoiibtedly  would  be  an 
attrartion  to  certain  persons,  but  in  the  Belfast  gardens  I daresay 
it  would  be  considered  that  there  is  not  sufficient  room  foi  animals. 

4236  ( The  Uev.  Dr.  Haiighton.)  How  do  you  think,  fiom  what 
you  know  of  public  opinion  in  Belfast,  a proposal  to  assist  the 
Llfast  gardens  by  public  grant  on  the  condition  *em 

open  free  to  the  public  on  Sundays  would  be  recewed ’--I  think 
it  would  be  well  received.  I think  the  public  in  Belfast  look  foi 
anrexpect  some  assistance,  and  I tliink  if  the  gardens  we.^  Arown 
open  even  as  tliey  are  now  on  an  additional  day  in  the  week  tot 
public  a ffrant  should  be  made. 

^ 4237.  I mean  that  they  should  be  opened  on  bunday  especially 
as  the  day  ?— Yes,  I think  there  would  be  a strong  deling  m 
favour  of  opening  them  on  Sundays  if  some  assistance  of  that  sor 
were  affordh.  I think  then  that  those  who  consider  the  gaidens 
their  exclusive  property  on  Sunday  would  waive  then  light  in  al 
pirobability. 
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4238.  Then  are  you  of  opinion,  from  what  you  liave  seen,  that 
the  people  of  Belfast  show  by  their  conduct  that  they  value  more 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  those  gardens  than  the  people  of 
Dublin  ? — I am ; and  I have  thought  tliat  that  was  owing  to  this, 
to  their  knowing  with  certainty  that  the  privilege  would  be  with- 
drawn if  any  injury  were  done  in  the  gardens.  I think  I never 
noticed  such  scrupulous  care  to  avoid  doing  injury  as  on  those 
occasions.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  pri\iiege  lias  only  been  in 
recent  years.  It  is  at  present  quite  new.  "VYhat  may  happen  10 
years  after  the  privilege  has  been  conceded,  and  when  it  might  be 
less  esteemed,  I don’t  know. 

4239.  {^Professor  Huxley^  Your  evidence  rather  goes  against 
throwing  the  gardens  open  as  a matter  of  public  right,  for  it  would 
appear  you  think  people  are  kept  careful  by  having  in  terrorem  over 
their  heads  a probability  of  having  the  privilege  withdrawn  ? — 
That,  I think,  would  merely  apply  to  the  present  condition,  and 
also  to  any  sliglit,  very  sliglit,  injury  of  plants.  I don’t  apprehend 
that  the  public  would,  if  admitted  there  to-day,  do  any  injury  of 
which  account  might  be  made,  and  I suppose  you  have  got  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  Ghisnevin  Gardens  have  never  been  injured,  irre- 
spective of  tridiug  handling  of  plants,  which  might  not  be  considered 
of  importance. 

4240.  {Mr.  Hamiltori.)  Considering  the  difficulty  you  have 
stated  to  exist  as  regards  the  keeping  up  of  the  gardens  of  Belfast, 
and  the  value  that  you  consider  the  people  of  the  town  attach  to 
them,  do  you  suppose  that  a permissive  measure  like  the  Museums 
Act  would  be  acceptable,  giving  the  peojile  of  Belfast  a power 
of  assessing  themselves  to  a certain  extent  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
institutions  like  the  gardens  ? — I fear  that  the  condition  of  Belfast 
at  present  would  prevent  that  from  being  effective,  for  Belfast  is 
very  highly  taxed,  and  likely  to  be  veiy  much  more  highly  taxed 
for  the  supply  of  water  and  for  various  purposes,  and  I am  afraid 
therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  would  not  tux  themselves  under 
such  an  Act. 

4241.  {Professor  Thomson.)  Are  you  aware  that  Belfast  has 
been  under  peculiar  circumstances  in  that  way  for  some  time, 
and  that  this  is  rather  calculated  to  paralyse  such  efforts? — Yes. 

4242.  And  that  this  would  make  it  a great  deal  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  such  questions  than  otherwise  ? — Yes,  the  public 
funds  of  Belfast  have  been  for  a long  time  weighed  down  with 
enormous  burdens  from  law  expenses. 

4243.  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  gardens  W'ere  first  opened, 
and,  in  fact  up  to  the  present  time,  tlie  directors  have  rather  had 
to  complain  of  the  over-scrupulousness  of  the  people  than  tlie 
reverse,  that  is  to  say,  they  wished  that  there  should  be  a certuin 
amount  of  amusement  in  the  gardens,  and  they  found  that  the 
people  would  not  take  advantage  of  their  permission  to  dance  in 
the  lawn,  or  do  anything  of  that  kind?— Yes,  I have  heard  com- 
plaints of  that  sort,  that  the  people  were  made  to  walk  carefully 
along  the  walks,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  too  great  care 
manifested  in  the  management  of  the  gardens. 
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4244  Oh  no,  I mean  arising  from  tlie  people  themselves,  not 
complaints  of  the  management  of  the  gardens,  but  with  reference 
to  the  people  themselves  ; that  they  would  f 

the  wishes  of  the  directors,  that  they  should  act  fieely  ?— ihat  is 
one  of  the  things  that  I attribute  to  the  fear  that  the  privilege 
would  be  withdrawn. 


P.  Ttcdfeni, 
Esq.,  M.D. 

1 Oct.  1868. 


Francis  Wm.  Brady,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  again  examined. 

4245  ( The  Chairman.)  You  can  give  some  evidence  as  to  the 

origL  of  \he  Exhibition  l4ildings  1-Yes,  I can  ^tate  U 
I have  been  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company  fioni  t.ie  com 
1 nave  ueen  one  original  prospectus,  issued 

menceinent.  1 na\e  in  my  nauu  o 

bv  the  company,  which  was  m the  year  186-,  - 1 "P  . 

■Aei  Ltini  the  capital  and  the  directors,  states  the  objec  s of  the 
.ittei  statin  uie  c i Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  and 

. To,  iir  -."S 

. “lit “oS  hit  A.  ;wc»i  i;i..i.  " 

. b,  .1.0  ...a  f«;  » “"'.“l 

St  *1  ssh  SyAA".  ”3,^ ‘SSa?  SJs“s 

: 

“ ments  as  may  best  illustrate  these  side  of 

“ that  the  building  shall  compn  ‘ P |j,-^-^ent-rooms,  o-ymnasiam, 

« articles  exhibited,  reading-room  , iefiesh  „y-,^,„oental 

“ &c.,  &c.,  and  that  Sndscape  gardener 

■'  pleasure  Althoimh  Euhlin  and  its  suburbs  have 

“ will  he  disputed.  ^ tPe  last  40  years, 

“ “early  doubled  m poim^^  the  improved 

“ no  adequate  eftoit  n.  y f,,.  rational  amusement. 

<r  tastes  and  wants  of  *‘“\,ttfentfe^^  the  Dublin 

“ The  public  advantages  of  a ‘ Dublin  are  mani- 

‘I  Exhibition  Palace  n a P.y"  f all  classes  the 

“ rest;  it  would  bring  within  the  leacli^^o^ 

“ civilizing  influence  of  111^10  .J  rarely  enjoy.  It 

“ present  oven  the  most  w J t^,ral  and  Mechanical  Sciences, 
would  aid  in  the  study  of  *■  ^-Vihle  examines,  and  by 

. by  an  exhibition  of  th^  U:;:::'^elc;ate  and 

: S:- th“f  u ‘ 

22679. 


F.  W.  Brady, 

Esq.,  Q.a 
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F.  W.  Brady 
Esq.,  Q.C. 

1 Oct.  1868. 


, of  the  greatest  wants  of  this  city.”  The  prospectus  proceeds  to 
state  that  the  site  will  afford  ample  space  to  develope  the  objects 
‘‘  and  resources  of  the  company,  and  the  directors  believe  that 
“ upon  the  erection  of  this  building  the  surrounding  land  will 
soon  be  covered  with  tirst-class  houses,  which  would  thus  place 
the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  in  the  very  centre  of  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  and  wealthy  districts  of  the  city.  For  some 
months  past  the  directors  have  had  under  their  consideration  the 
extent  of  accommodation  which  each  department  comprised  in 
this  undertaking  may  require,  with  the  object  of  ascertalnino' 
the  sum  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  ar- 
rangement  of  the  building  and  grounds,  and  after  carefully 
estimating  these  matters  they  believe  that  50,000/.  will  be 
“ sufficient  tor  the  capital  of  the  company.  The  directors,  while 
“ seeking  to  effect  a great  public  object,  desire  it  to  be  understood 
that  this  company  has  been  established  on  a purely  commercial 
^ principle,  believing  this  to  be  the  only  basis  on  which  such  an 
institution  can  be  permanently  maintained.  Institutions  of  this 
description  have  proved  eminently  successful  in  other  laro-e 
‘‘  towns,  and  even  the  late  Exhibition  in  Kildare  Street,  which 
was  only  open  during  the  five  summer  months  of  1854,  and 
''  for  a temporary  purpose,  realized  the  large  income  of  8,776/. 
“ upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  building,  and  had  the  Exhi- 
bition remained  open  for  the  wdnter  season  the  sum  would  have 
« been  probably  more  than  double.  The  income  of  the  Dublin 
Exhibition  Palace  and  inter  Darden  Company  will  be  chiefly 
realized  by  the  receipts  from  ordinary  public  concerts,  pro- 
“ menacles,  musicales,  subscriptions  to  the  institution,  and  sale 
of  season  tickets,  hire  of  public  rooms  for  exhibitions,  lectures, 
private  concerts,  meetings,  &c.  &c. ; public  lectures  on  scientific 
and  other  subjects,  commission  on  sale  of  paintings  and  other 
articles,  rents  of  bazaar,  stalls,  refreshment  rooms,  and  of  space 
« for  goods  exhibited  for  sale.”  Then  it  states  that  they  expect  to 
pay  the  shareholders  a large  dividend.  Annexed  to  the  prospectus 
is  a map,  showing  the  ground  on  which  the  building  was  to  be 
erected.^  ihe  date  of  the  prospectus  is  fixed  by  the  form  of 
application  for  shares,  1862,  which  I beg  to  hand  in  also. 

4246.  {Professor  Huxley.')  Do  you  conceive  that  this  project 
was  altogether  set  on  foot  as  a commercial  speculation,  ns  the 
phrase  just  read  out  would  lead  one  to  suppose? — Upon  that  I 
should  say  that,  so  ffir  as  I know,  the  great  majority  of  the  share- 
holders invested  their  money  in  it,  more  from  wliat  I should  call 
patriotic  motives,  and  the  desire  to  provide  a useful  buildino- 
than  from  any  expectation  that  they  would  receive  a laro-e  interest 
for  their  money  At  the  same  time  I do  not  think  they  intended 
absolutely  to  throw  it  away.  But  the  great  majority  of  them 
were  quite  prepared  to  risk  their  money,  and  thought  it  desirable 
to  establish  a building  of  that  description.  Of  course  the  prospectus 
held  out,  as  these  things  always  do,  advantages  to  people  who 
invested  their  money.  It  was  thouglit  at  that  time  by  those  who 
promoted  it  I was  not  one  of  the  original  promoters — that  a fund 
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of  50,000/.  should  be  provided  for  such  a building.  It  afterwards 
turned,  out  that  the  capital  was  not  large  enough.  ^ ._ 

4247.  Were  the  50j000Z.  raised  iu  shares  ? — It  was  all  raised  in  i-Oct.  1808. 

shares 

4248.  Were  those  shares  ever  in  the  market  ?— Yes,  they  were. 

4249.  Were  they  ever  at  a premium? — They  were. 

426o!  Can  you  tell  me  what  premium  they  went  to? — I cannot 
exactly  tell  what  premium  they  went  to,  but  at  one  time  they  were 
at  a premium.  I know  a friend  of  mine  who  bought  some,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  paid  a premium  for  them. 

4251.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton)  They  were  al.  shares?— Ves. 

4252.  And  they  went  down  to  30s.  in  the  market?  I am 

afraid  to  say  what  they  did  not  go  down  to.  • g t 

4253.  Probably  they  may  have  been  unsaleable  at  one  time  . 1 

do  not  think  they  are  worth  30s.  now.  In  the  way  I have  mentioned 
the  company  was  established.  A great  many  meetings  were  held, 
and  ultimately  all  the  capital  was  taken  up.  I have  here  the  hall- 
yearly  reports  of  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  the  hrsg 
half-year,  which  the  secretary,  whom  I saw  this  morning,  could 
not  find.  The  first  I have  is  the  report  of  the  directors  and  state- 
ment of  accounts,  submitted  to  the  directors  at  the  second  ordinary 
general  half-yearly  meeting,  held  on  Monday  the  1st  of  February 
1864.  I have  here  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  sevmth, 
and  eighth  reports.  The  eighth  was  submitted  on  the  4tli  ot  h eb- 
ruarv  1867  These  reports  have  appended  to  them  a statemmt  ot 
■ the  capital  account,  and  of  the  details  of  all  the  expenditure.  From 
the  report  of  February  1864  it  would  appear  that,  up  to  that  time, 
nothino'  with  reference  to  the  International  Exhibition  had  been 
decided  on.  The  report,  after  shewing  that  the  contractors  were 
maldno:  very  rapid  progress,  and  that  the  various  works  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  pleasure  ground  were  nearly  brought  to  a oonclusion, 
states  • “ The  directors  are  devoting  their  earnest  attention  to  the 
“ best  means  in  which  the  building  and  gardens  may  be  opened  to  the 

public,  and,  as  a preparatory  step,  careful  calculations  iii  the  most 
“ minute  detail  have  already  been  made  for  the  furnislimg  and 
“ fitting  up  of  every  portion  of  the  building,  including  musical 
“ requirements,  with  a veiy  satisfactory  result.”  At  that  time  an 
International  Exhibition  liad  scarcely  been  dreamt  of,  but  the  next 
report,  made  on  the  1st  of  August  1864,  contains  tins  passage, 
after  a statement  of  other  matters  about  progress  ; ■ The  directors 
“ have  further  to  report,  that  for  a considerable  time  their  earnest 
“ attention  lias  been  devoted  to  the  best  means  of  opening  the  budd- 
“ ino-  and  oardens  to  the  imblio.  Tlie  subject  having  received  the 
« board’s  most  mature  considerations,  it  lias  been  resolved  to  inau-- 
" gurate  the  buildings  by  bolding  an  Internationa,!  Exhibition  ot 
“ Arts  and  Manufactures  in  1865.  The  success  hitherto  attendant 
“ on  this  measure  has  been  most  encouraging,  having  a real  y re 
o oeived  support  from  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  a iiromise  ot 
“ assistance  from  the  French  Government.  A great  number  of  the 
“ exhibitors  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  have  also  signified 
■■  their  intention,  and  contribute.  The  directors  are  of  opinion  that 

o o 2 
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the  fiuaucial  results  of  the  Exhibition  will  prove  favourable  inaa 
“ nnich  as  the  cost  of  the  building  has  not  to  be  deducted  from  its 
receipts.  A special  committee  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
details,  and  every  means  will  be  taken,  within  the  power  of  the 
directors,  to  render  the  undertaking  attractive  and  successful  ” 
V\  ith  reference  to  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  the  bnildinn-  was  not 
to  be  deducted  from  the  receipts,  I should  refer  the  Commission  to 
a document  which  I have  not  a copy  of,  but  it  is  printed  in  the 
illustrated  record  and  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  1865  at  nao-e 
47.  I should  state  that  this  document  ivas  the  result  of  a com- 
mittee,  of  ivlnch  I was  a member,  which  ivas  sent  to  London 
to  endeavour  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  the  International  Exhibition,  and  the  Society  of 
Arts,  having  heard  what  we  had  to  say,  said  that  they  could 
not  assist  a mere  trading  company;  that  they  would  be  williinr 
to  do  everything  m their  power  for  a company  which  desired  tS 
pronmte  a.i't  and  manufactures  in  Ireland,  and  to  benefit  the  coun- 
try but  that  they  could  not  do  so  for  a mere  trading  company. 
Aftei wards  a plan  was  hit  on,  by  which  the  trading  part  was 
imi ted  and  benefit  to  the  art  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  was 

how'^tl  (locument  shows 

how  that  was  done:  At  a meeting  of  the  London  Society  of 

Arts,  held  on  the  7th  of  September  1864,  there  were  preLit 
on  behalf  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  E.xeciitive  Committee  and 
„ ™ tjiiit  of  the  Dublin  Palace  and  Winter  Garden  Comn-mv- 
“ Malahide,  Gilbert  Sanders,  Esq  ,. 

„ Tiancis  w Brady,  Esq.,  William  Dargan,  Esq.,  T.  M 
Giesham,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Parkinson,  Esq.”  The^  followimr 
Articles  of  Agreement  between  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace° 

raeetin"  “ Articr“*‘f™  submitted  to  the 

“ Tsfif  ■ 1 agreement,  dated  the  7th  day  of  Seotember 

1864,  between  tl,e_  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  anif  \wnto 

::  Ilf™'’ r 

lachires  m .Diibim,  m the  year  • onrl  *i  ru 
" out"*tf”'^"  are  constituted 'the  executive  committee  fin-  cariyin! 

out  the  iindertakino-  ftlien  fnll/,..,  *i,„  , , caiijing 


n,„l  ree  use  ot  tlieir  bii  Idiiio-,  mirdens 

“ Diililin  '7-  11,  Executive  Committee  of  the 

funds  for  carrying  on  the  Exhibition  in  all  its  details, 
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“ according  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  t lie  said  cxecu- 
“ tive  committee,  upon  tlie  following  terms — that  is  to  say,  ' 
“ That  the  entire  recei|)ts  of  the  Exhibition  be  applied  as  follows  ; 

“ 1st.  In  payment  of  the  officers,  servants,  and  other  persons  con- 

“ nectcd  with  the  Exhibition,  and  all  other  expenses  attendant  on 
“ the  Exhibition,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  said  executive 
“ committee,  dnd.  In  repayment  of  all  the  costs  and  expenses 
“ attendant  on  the  said  additional  buildings  and  works,  and  of  all 
“ moneys  advanced  by  the  said  company  for  carrying  on  t,ie  sard 
“ Exhibition.  3rd.  In  payment  to  the  said  company  of  the  sum  ot 
“ 6,000/.,  as  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  building,  and  as  compen- 
“ sation  to  the  said  company,  for  the  occupation  of  the  same,  and 
“ for  interest  on  money  advanced,  and  to  cover  any  damages  or  wear 
“ and  fear  of  the  building  during  its  occupation.  And  the  surplus 
“ receipts,  after  the  payments  aforesaid,  to  be  applied,  m suen 
“ manner  as  the  following  committee,  to  be  styled  ‘ the  Exhibition 
“ Committee,’  iniiy  direct.”  Then  foiloivs  a considerable  number 
of  names.  The  agreement  was  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  Dublin 
Exhibition  Palace  Company,  “ T.  M.  are.sham,”  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Exhibition  oi 
1865,  “ Gilbert  Sanders.”  It  was  resolved  by  the  Society  of  Aj-ts, 

“ That  the  ex[ilanation  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Dublin 
“ International  Exhibition  for  I860  being  considered  satisfactory 
“ to  this  meeting,  a committee  of  advice  be  formed  in  Eondon 
“ to  secure  adequate  rcpiresentation  of  our  industries  and 
“ factures,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  exhibitors.  That 
explains  precisely  how  the  Exhibition  sprung  from  the  yV  inter 
Garden  Company.  'Iho  hitter  company’s  interest  was  limited  to 
15,000/.  They  could  not  get  any  more.  ^ 

4254.  (Professor  Huxley)  The  International  Exhibition  was  a 
success,  was  it  not?— The  financial  result  of  the  International 
Exhibition  is  stated  in  the  half-yearly  report  ot  August  186G  as 
follows  “ The  accounts  of  the  Dublin  International  Exhibition 
“ have  been  closed  since  the  last  general  meeting,  and  shew  a 
“ profit  of  10,074/.  5s.  od.  Of  this  sum  3,230/.  16s.  6d.  was  ex- 
“ pended  upon  works  and  assets  handed  over  to  this  company, 

“ and  2 855/.  14s.  has  been  applied  or  allooated  for  payment  ol  the 
“ dividend  declared  at  the  last  meeting.”  The  result  was  a profat 
of  10  000/.  They  did  not  get  the  15,000/.  it  w^  not  made. 

4255.  Then  the  rent  for  which  the  Winter  Gai’clen  Company 
agreed  with  the  International  Exhibition  Committee  was  never 

iiaid? — Only  10,000/,  of  it.  t-,  , r,  14.  s aaa?  p 

4256.  So  that,  infact,  the  Winter  Palace  Company  lost  5,000/ 
—They  did.  They  provided  all  the  funds.  They  expected  to 

have  got  15,000/.,  but  they  did  not.  . a 

4257.  What  has  become  of  tlie  Exhibition  building  smee  the 
International  Exhibition  or  Winter  Garden  closed  ?— As  soon  as 
the  Exhibition  closed  steps  were  taken  to  have  it  opened  according 
to  the  original  prospectus,  and  the  seventh  lialf-yearly  repoi  . 
was  opened  according  to  the  original  prospectus  in  the  nicmtli  ot 
May  1866,  and  carried  on  according  to  the  prospectus.  Dntei- 
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%“c'  liAzaars,  concerts,  and  various  things  were  given,  dining 

"’“!l ' rooms  were  let  out  for  hire,  lectures  were  given,  pictures  exhibited 

Oct.  186S.  and  so  on ; but  it  was  not  found  to  pay.  The  company,  in  order 

to  provide  funds  to  complete  the  building,  were  obliged,  to  draw 

upon  their  bankers,  and  since  their  last  report  for  the  year  1867 
the  amount  borrowed  has  increased  something.  The  capital  sum 
expended  up  to  that  time  was  86,667(.  10.s.,  and  over  30,000(.  was 
borrowed  from  the  Royal  Bank  upon  a guarantee.  The  bank 
refused  to  advance  it  without  a personal  guarantee,  and  accord- 
ingly some  of  the  directors  made  themselves  personally  liable  to 
the  bank  for  the  repayment  of  that  sum.  I think  there  were  two 
or  three  different  guarantees.  The  same  directors  are  not  on  .all 
the  guar.antees.  The  names  of  some  of  them  are  on  all . the 
guarantees,  but  those  of  others  are  not. 

4258.  lou  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 

Cryst.al  Palace  at  Sydenham  in  a general  way  ? — In  a very  o-eneral 
way.  “ 

4259.  Are  you  awrnre  that  it  was  started  as  nearly  as  may  be 
with  the  same  objects,  intentions,  and  the  same  desire  to  promote 
high  objects  as  the  institution  here  ? — Yes. 

4260. _  I diiresay  you  also  know  by  oommon  report  the  fate  of 

the  original  sh.areholders,  it  was  not  altogether  dissimilar? Yes  ; 

I know  it.  Indeed  it  is  said  the  second  set  of  shareholders  were’ 
involved. 

4261.  I don’t  know  anything  about  that,  but  we  all  know  there 
was  very  considerable  loss  to  the  first  ?— Yes ; there  was  a o-reat 
deal  more  spent  than  they  had  to  spend ; and  so  it  has  been  “with 
us.  The  original  capital  was  too  small. 

4262.  Broadly  speaking,  you  are  in  the  same  position  as  the 

Crystal  1 alace,  Sydenham  ?— Broadly  speaking,  it  is  something  of 
the  same  kind.  “ 


4263.  Supposing  that  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  thought 
fit  to  end  Its  budding  to  an  International  Exhibition  solely  a?  a. 
speculation,  it  would  have  done  exactly  wliat  your  Winter  Garden 

V Do  you  mean  the  Exhibition  of  1862  ? 

4264.  Yes.— I suppose  theywould  have  arranged  it  the  same  way. 

till'  7 been  precisely  an  analogy  ?— It  would. 

4266.  In  fact  the  whole  tiimg  has  been  a commercial  specula- 
tion  as  the  prospectus  states?— The  whole  thing  was  a commercial 
speculation  as  the  prospectus  states;  but  I repeat  that  a great 

rg:tTexten: 

4267.  That,  I imaging  was  also  very  much  the  case  with  the 
projectors  of  the  Crysta  Palace.  Very  large  hopes  were  held  out 

art  aih°ill  d ^ promotion  of  science  and 

art,  and  all  that  soit  of  thing;  and  a great  many  enthusiastic  per- 
sons put  their  money  into  it  without  hoping  very  much  to  make 
miy  great  prnfit  out  of  it  ?_It  maybe  so.  ilfie  ac^ounTs^entd 
to  the  reports  of  he  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden  00^ 
pany  winch  are  all  dated,  .and  which,  I believe,  are  perfectly  cone“ 
vv  ill  shew  the  details  of  all  the  expenditure,  ^ 
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.10RS  !Mr  Hamilton.)  With  reference  to  the  suggestion  of 

*.  go—  ..a «» -•«-  — 

tions,?— I am.  ' attendance  at  that  local  board  is 

belii::  ifti  If  Ld,  because  I believe  the  board  to 

of  the  kind,  standing  between  say.  tliat  in 

institutions,  is  likely  to  work  o^e  which  the 

some  cases  it  n-^-^rk  very  well  ^ the  objcet^^^^ 

STAS’S:  w 

by  ail  unpaid  board.  i • u t vof,nv  U it  not  the  case 

^271.  But  in  the  instance  to  Xmst  every 

that,  with  the  exception  be  interested  in  the 

member  of  that  board  is  a i PP  ^ j liberty  of 

institution  ?- And  that,  m ‘hf  rAll  I did  attend 

saying  it,  is  one  reason  why  i useful  mem- 

thL  toard  very  often  and  .^AreAdenee  of  the 

hers  were  laymen,  it  is  tl  , . -ibjio- to  allow  his  own 

of  another 

“"^72.  Supposing  a local  j^-- 

the  scientific  institutions  le  obieotion  to  some  extent 

posed  Institute,  w'ould  not  t ‘ ^ various  branches 

apply  ? You  Abe^Aie  iealousy  or  disregard  of  the  insti- 

isi”!*  5— «'  A r r;— f"‘s5 

ingf  be  sonA“  cTfo;  Temi  a board  uniting  all  the  existing 

institutions  ? „T,rlprstand  it,  is,  that  there  should 

4273.  The  sole^^  societies  and 

and  the  Koyal  Irish  xVcademy,  p’ ' ^ a certain  class  of 

4274.  To  stand  between  the  Go^« 

affiliated  institidions  “A  f t®  think  that  such  a 

according  to  the  plan  of  t P J details  of  each  institution 
board  would  be  obliged  to  le.  tp^t  particular 

almost  entirely  to  the  membeis  o by 

institution ; tliat  they  would  no  ^v'mo-  a board  in  which  all 
interfering  with  it.  ^id  I think  that  ha  mi^^ 

the  institutions  would  he  ’ . pb  the  country  together 

bringing  gentlemen  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coun  y 
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-f  "’“f  g«'“g  on  would  bo  of  very  great  use.  I think 

It  would  be  ot  very  great  use  to  the  Governiuont  to  have  such  a 

I Oct.  ISOS,  body  to  apjily  to. 

'"'ould  bo  likely  to  be  an  clfective  workino- 
board  . That  woidd  depend  iiiiineiisely  on  the  spirit  in  whioh  the 
board  went  to  work,  and  the  class  of  officers,  secrolaries  I mean 
who  were  appointed  to  do  tiic  details  of  it.  I think  it  inigdit  do  a 
gi eat  deal  of  good,  but  if  it  wore  not  properly  constituted,  or  badly 
managed,  it  might  do  a great  deal  of  mischief  or  no  good  at  all 
*1  Jligl't  not,  in  your  opinion, 

the  JliXhibition  1 ahice  liave  been  a commercial  success  if  it  jiad 
been  constructed  on  a smaller  scale?— If  it  had  been  constructed 
Within  Its  capital  I am  sure  it  would  have  been. 

4277.  A commercial  success  t—l'es.  At  the  present  moment  It 
paj  s a very  respectable  profit  over  and  above  the  working  expenses, 
though  worked  in  the  most  imperfect  manner.  Jlany  of  its 
branches  are  not  developed  at  all  from  the  want  of  money 

4278.  In  such  a case  the  shares  would  have  been  above  par’— 

los,  ot  course.  ^ 

4279.  They  are  now  considerably  below  par  ?~I  don’t  Imow 
how  much  lower  they  are. 

4280.  Have  they  not  gone  down  to  30s.  ?— At  present  I don’t 
think  anybody  would  buy  them  at  all.  The  figure  3 without  the 
cypher  would  be  perliaps  nearer  to  it. 

4281.  Is  there  not  in  many  other  public  companies  which  have 

f of  public  and  private 

adi  antage  ?—A\ell,  I don  t know.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  IS  to  the  extent  there  is  in  this  case. 

4282.  Suppose  tlie  case  of  a person  starting  a new  br.anch  of 

, industry  m the  eounfry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Belleek  pottery 

works,  nught  not  persons  taking  shares  in  that  undertaking  have 
i"  T establishing  a new  branch  of  industiy  in  a 
foi  tbe-^“  and  of  obtaining  a reasonable  return 

for  the  ■ money. ?-I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  takim.-  shares  in 
the  Belleek  pottery  on  that  |ii’inclple.  ° 

4283.  Take  the  case  of  a railroad.  The  proprietor  of  the  soil 

a nobleman,  or  other  landlord,  assists  the  passage  of  the  railroad 
through  his  estate  ?— He  does.  mo  laiiioacl 

4284.  Has  he  not  in  most  cases  a double  object  in  it,  the  public 
good,  and  eventual  benefit  to  his  own  estate  ?— I think  if  you  put 
the  kst  first  you  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  I am  sorry^to  Ly 

+h  L Would  you  think  it  a convenient  principle  to  establish 
nffi  lie  O'-  n'anufiietory  sliould  be  assisted  by  the 

public  because  the  promoters  of  it  had  partly  a public  obiert  in 

•new  . That  is  the  very  question  they  are  talking  of  There  is 

a piosition  to  benefit  Ireland  by  tlie  Government  purchasffi  " 

4S6™Wonld“‘®  "i  ’ “'T  P^'^Po™"®  ’"’d  some  bankrupt.” 
4286.  Would  you  not  regard  as  similar  to  tliis  proposal  fo/ the 
pm  chase  of  the  winter  palace  the  proposal  that  a Ld  railroad 
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1 Oct.  1868. 


should  receive  a larger  sum  than  its  market  price  from  the  public . F.W.  Bmdy, 
—My  notion  on  that  subject  is,  that  if  the  Government  think  it  a i-<  «■  • 
rio-ht  thing  to  do  to  promote  art  and  science  by  establishing  such 
an  institute  as  that  which  is  proposed,  and  if  they  find  a building 
which  they  can  obtain  for  a vastly  smaller  sum  of  money  than  they 
could  build  such  a building  for,  even  supposing  it  to  be  not  exactly 
what  they  would  build,  but  something  that  might  be  made  suitable 
to  the  purpose  to  a great  extent,  in  such  a case  I think  it  might 
also  be  an  ingredient  in  inducing  the  Government  to  do  that,  to 
know  that  a number  of  gentlemen  had  subscribed  a large  sum  ot 
money,  say  50,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  a building,  and 
who  are  prepared  to  lose  that  money  and  make  it  a present  to 
them.  I think  that  would  be  a coiisideratiou  which  ought  fairly 
and  properly  to  influence  the  Government,  It  would  show  a 
desire  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  country  to  have  such  an 
institution  at  their  own  door,  that  they  had  subscribed  a large  sum 
of  money  to  build  it,  and  if  the  Government  think  it  a right  thing 
to  do  they  might  come  forward  and  say,  “ W e wfll  recognise  your 
public  spirit  and  relieve  you  from  liability.”  It  is  in  that  way 

that  I look  on  it.  . , , n r i 

4287.  (Professor  Huxley.)  You  are  aware  that  the  English 
International  Exhibition  of  1862  was  guaranteed  by  English 


noblemen  and  gentlemen? — Yes,  it  was. 

4288.  Supposing  tliat  Exhibition  to  have  gone  wrong,  do  you 
think  there  is  much  probability  that  the  English  Parliament 
would  have  made  good  a shilling  of  the  loss? — Not  the  slightest 


in  the  world. 

4289.  (Colonel  Lqffan.)  I understand  your  object  m coming 
before  us  to-day  is  to  show  the  Government  that  if  they  want 
certain  accommodation  for  the  scientific  institutions  of  Dublin, 
they  can  obtain  it  very  efficiently  and  economically  in  your 
building  ; and  that  if,  in  thus  providing  for  the  public  wants  m 
an  economical  manner  they  can  refund  to  the  parties  who  advanced 
money  for  the  erection  of  this  building,  tiiat  consideration  should 
not  act  as  a deterrent  to  the  Government  in  considering  the 
purchase  ? — Precisely;  you  have  expressed  my  idea  more  accurately 
than  I myself  did. 

May  I ask  leave  to  supply  an  omission  in  my  evidence  given 
the  other  day,  as  to  a matter  of  figures,  with  respect  to  the 
Irish  Academy  of  Music.  I gave  the  gross  number  of  pupils, 
but  omitted  to  give  the  number  actually  attending  classes  m 
each  year.  The  number  actually  attending  classes  has  averaged 
from  50  to  70  in  each  year.  At  this  time  of  year,  namely, 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  they  are  fewer ; and  towards  the 
spring  of  the  year  they  are  more  numerous.  The  actual  number 
of  pupils  attending  classes  in  this  term  of  September  1868  is  55. 
I also  wish  to  mention  a matter  to  show  the  interest  felt  by  the 
Dublin  public  in  the  Irish  Academy  of  Music.  When  we  under- 
stood that  the  grant  from  the  London  Academy  was  withdrawn 
and  that  therefore  we  could  not  get  one  from  Parliament^  but  that 
a proposal  was  likely  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  estab" 
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‘'‘>'■§6  institution  in  which  we  should  have,  a share  we 
• ■— — called  a public  meeting  in  Dublin  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done 

1 Oct.  1868.  “uci  the  result  of  that  public  meeting  was,  that  a number  of  gentle- 
agreed  to  guarantee  and  subscribe  200Z.  for  this  year  md  for 
next  year,  in  sums  of  51.  and  10?.,  believing  that  by  that  time 
something  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ltne,  Head  Master  of  the  Dublin  School  of  Art, 
was  subsequently  examined,  but  no  minute  of  his  evidence  was’ 
taken,  as  the  Eeporter  had  unfortunately  left.  (See  Appendix  ill. 

659.)  ^ ’’ 


“ Suggestions  relative  to  the  Promotion  of  Musical  Knoiv- 
lEDGE  in  Dublin.— By  the  Rev.  John  P.  Mahaffy,  A.M 
c . -1 Robert  P.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Mus.  D.,  Professor 
ot  Music  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Bmng  invited  by  the  Commissioners  to  give  our  opinion  as 
to  the  best  means  of  promoting  musical  knowledge  in.  Dublin 
we  shall  state  briefly  the  conclusions  to  ivhich  ive  have  been  led 
by  the  experiaice  of  many  years,  omitting  all  statement  of  the 
tacts  upon  which  these  conclusions  rest,  as  they  are  too  many  and 
complex  to  be  comprised  in  a short  document. 

“ We  take  as  the  basis  of  our  suggestions  the  scheme  which 
proposes  a central  department  in  London,  to  which  that  in  Dublin 
would  be  affiliated,  and  assisted  by  the  State,  which  would  in  con- 
sequence claim  the  nomination  of  part  of  the  goveruino-  bodv  We 
suggest  then  that — ° 


(^■)  The  remainder  of  the  council  or  governing  body  of  the 
Musical  Department  in  Dublin  should  be  elected  annually 
by  the  body  of  subscribers  to  the  institution,  and  that  the 
principle  of  co-option  be  totally  discarded.  As  an  addi- 
tional precaution  a certain  proportion  of  the  outgoing- 
council  should  be  declared  not  re-eligible.  By  these  meanl 
the  subscribers  wall  gain  an  interest  in  the  institution,  and 
many  serious  and  obvious  evils  will  be  avoided.  We  are 
also  of  opinion  that  in  a country  wdiere  political  influences 
are  so  paramount  as  in  Ireland,  that  tliis  sound  principle  of 
rotation  m the  governing  body  should  apply  more  to  that 
part  ot  the  council  which  shall  be  nominated  by  the  State 
in  the  central  department. 

(II.)  Ill  no  case  should  an  official,  who  receives  a salarv  from 
the  institution,  be  eligible  for  a seat  in  the  governino-  body 
even  though  he  be  one  of  the  voluntary  subsoribera  to.-its 


iin.)  We  suggest  tlrnt  special  care  be  taken  to  liaye.  all 
branches  of  musical  instruction  comprised  .in;  the  teacliino- 
of  the  ms  itution  under  such  conditions  alone  will  it  become 
of  real  value  to  tiie  Insh  people,  as  affording  scope  to  per- 
sons of  any  special  talent  to  improve  their?  natiiral  gifts. 
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and  to  obtain  for  themselves  a support  or  a reputation. 
We  are  led  to  place  some  stress  on  the  point  as  the  present 
Irish  Academy  of  Music  from  want  of  funds,. and  from  other 
causes  also,  has  degenerated  to  a great  ^^^^ent  into  a sdiool 
for  pianoforte  playing  and  for  singing— branches  o 
which  in  the  present  day  require  pecuhar  exoellence  in 
order  to  ensure  success.  Accordingly,  while  these  have 
been  assiduously  pursued,  without  commensurate  results, 
depX^^^^^  Budi  as  the  study  of  the  organ,  and  of  the 
science  of  harmony,  wliich  are  second  to  none  in  dignity 
Ind  in  usefulness,  have  not  received  sufficient  attention.  ^ 

“ (IV.)  The  report  that  the  Commissioners  are 
^ present  Exhibition  building,  as  a suitable 

and  Science  Department,  induces  us  to  remind  them  that 
kone  of  its  halls,  however  spacious  and  f 

musical  purposes.  They  have  been  frequently  tiled,  and 
are  admitted  to  have  been  constructed  without  due  attention 
to  acoustic  principles.  If  then,  as  would  seem  reason- 
able the  musical  department  in  Dubhn  must  be  provided 

'"f : i"r“irr  lir " 

^thtrsounV^nd  Ob"  Aat  the  low  state  of 

'll  be^iniilv  repaid  by  important  results,  provided  tlirae 
tod^a«Sei  suct  a^  ad'ministration  as  will  secure  the 

confidence  of  the  pubhc^^  Maha^pt,  A.M. 

« Fell.  Trin.  Coll.  Bublin.  -i 
««  Robt.  P.  Stewabt,  Mus.  B.,  ^ ^ 

Prof,  of  iSiusic  ill  the  University 
“ ofBublin.- 

“ To  the  Commission  on  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  Ireland. 


TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
• IN  IRELAND. 

Charter,  "for  diflusing  the  kuo'vkdge 

::  the  application  of  science  to  the  com- 

“SKSslfSiCttwohun^edn^ 

"geSs  r oh&rnniaVthc  .Right -Honorable  the  Earl  of 
Bandon  being  the  president ; 
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chequer,  the  R.Vht  ReV  ihe  I orf  1!  2?'“'  - P *!i?  °f  the  &. 

sciiei^  D“w;„ 

ss;:;-'"-”-  -■*  »•  ■"«».«-  ~n;57»“,vt'."is 

fromifaStett/blLXn"^^rr  f’  “S"->ture,  arose 

lustitution  was  the  prifcioal  *''=  Cork 

art,  which  has  placed  Cork  in  no  undistiturui  .1^™'"?-  * ’'■  ®“cnce  and 

and  that  it  also  materially  promoted”  scbntiflc  knowl’ed'™  ‘J‘=l'“’tm™ts, 

'’x^^ahhS'  r'"d°4f’* 

promote  those  objec’ts’fo'l-  nearlv^do'year^M  ^“‘'aaTOured  to 

be  painfully  deficLt.  and  t"lve  ,^^11; “de 

which  the  institution  is  placed  and  that  thev  * “ extensive  sphere  m 

ove?C00“  if  Co4,  the  managers  expended 

one  of  the  most  valuable  collection  of  Lts  i Uidam  ' ”r“'  “t'*®  '1'®'’““' 
rent  received  from  the  school  would  enaWe  fb™  t ’ ™‘;‘='l“ting  that  the 

'Xa?t”rn''"‘  ” I'ave ten  disappointed 

iaaps?ttgtt7caT”u^Staf  h”:^^;?nt 

service  of  the  public,  by  whom  tl  “boX t.  I "’““‘j™®.,™  daily  at  the 
that  for  want  of  funds  the  managers  are  Lab  e?o  f “’S'" 
ture  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  nL  t * L i’  "S  *L  of  litera- 

set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  patentf  wliL?“*'‘“"  fdrary  has  been 
London,  these  are  frequently  referred  to  lits  ' ° *'^?idorly  forwarded  from 

That  important  benttsLLrLy  L LLLvLL“r"tT“''^^^^ 

from  placing  the  institution  in  its  termer  cL  Pi - L '™“  ‘i arise 

knowledge,  artistic  skill,  and  general  soeiaTpr^LLS”! 

‘hftfte  Commissioners  on  the  Science 

Ssereta™ne‘LttllLeLLndLdLnTe\ 

And  your  memorialists  udil  pray.  ^ institution, 

Bandox,  President. 

Thomas  Tobin,  Knt.,  V.P. 

Thomas  Lyon,  J.p. 

John  Benson,  Knt. 
doHN  Gordon,  Knt. 

Francis  Lyons,  Mayor  of  Cork. 

V\  illiah  Lyons  High  Sheriff  of  Cork. 

«.  P.  Murphy,  M.P.,  Cork. 

John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P 

joL-BrLE;L“-- 

Thos.  Wall,  M.D.,  J.p. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Paper  read  and  handed  in  by  Professor  Archer. — See  Question  8. 


Letter  to  the 
Treasury  on  the 
Edinburgh 
Museum  of 
Science  and  Art. 


Imjustkial  Museum,  Scotland. 
g De]>artinent  of  Science  ami  Art, 

to  liv  L*!  '■'y  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade 

Me  cLl  7 *1  *•“  of  tlio  Cords  Commissioners  of  Her 

s f'o  following  statement,  in  explanation  of  the  sum  of 

S,60W,  meluded  m the  estimate  aud  intended  for  the  purchase  of  a siteTor  a 
new  museum  for  Gotland  and  some  preliminary  expenses  con.  eeted  wifh  it 

similar  character  to  the  Museum  of  Prar-tTr..,!  r f i • ^ countiy  of  a 

bodies  n.emori:ii:;:i\h?G^Te!41S:n 

Among  the  bodies  which  sent  memorials  were— 

The  Senatiis  Academicus  of  Edinburgh  Uni,-ersitv, 

^Ihe  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

Phe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
i lie  Royal  Society, 

The  Royal  Physical  Societ}*, 

The  Society  of  Arts, 

wtTX”ri;  s£;f  i".  •'  “•  rf  :•«— 

indicated,  which  they  asked  for  nf  f I * f museum  of  the  character 
Scotland.  TlmintereS  taken  bv  th  “f  f»'-0“',  »=>  of  jnstioe  to 

shown,  not  only  in  memo'daP  biri  n^Pn  ° Scotland  in  this  question  was 

March- 1852  a Jepu?a™irct?pLt”of^^^^^^  I." 

urged  tl.e  question  upon  “s  merts  I ,t  si  o floputat.on,  which  not  only 
should  be  built.  “ ^ ^ Edinburgh  as  the  city  in  which  it 

Di!ke^'orBVc“^ 

of  Dalkeith,  SirA.’c  mpM  M P^’s  TVl  of  Eglinton,  the  Earl 

Blair,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Hall  MLwell'’ ted\  Colonel 

of  Trade  with  the  view  of  impressinff  nnon  ^ resident  of  the  Board 

of  proceeding  with  the  museum  and^of^ee  f.’°  the  desirableness 

was  considered  so  desirable  for  it  Although 'sf  * ^tlmburgh  which 
official  positions  in  the  western  counties  thev  w '“p  fiontlemen  hold 

being  the  capital  of  Scotland"  p™  opinion  that  Edinburgh, 

;i^=yixx  C^SIF 

feeling  for  a museum  in  .Scotland, 
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ovnlnnations  should  be  given  of  the  importance  of  such  an  institution,  as  the 
eXSment  of  similar  museums  in  London  and  in  Dublin  mchcate  th.  eon- 
Sn  of  their  value  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Parliament  I he 
obieots  are  clearly  expressed,  however,  m the  following  short  passage  fiom  the 
manorial  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  : “ The  establishment  of  such  an 
“ institution  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  would  he  a great  national  benefit,  by 
“ affording  the  means  of  obtaining  definite  information  in  regard  to  the 
“ mineral  wealth  of  the  kingdom  ; its  ores  and  coals,  its  building,  paving,  and 
“ ornamental  stones,  granites  and  marbles,  the  localities  and  composition  of 
“ soils  the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  its  different  clays  tor  bricks,  tiles,  or 
“ iiotterv-wares,  and  of  its  limestones  for  budding  purposes  and  manure,  and 
.<  ^gSly  as  ameans  of  developing  the  industrial  resources  of  its  terntonal 

“ Ki'f  Lords  having  considered  the  relative  advantages  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glaseow  as  the  seat  of  the  proposed  museum,  decided  that  they  ivoiild  ree°in 
mend  through  the  Treasury  to  Parliament,  the  advisability  of  establishing  it  in 
Sormei  dty.  Notwi^^^  the  greaf  claims  of  Glasgow  as  the  centre 

of  trade  and  manufactures,  yet,  considering 

Scotland  and  having  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  museum,  to  the  intere.ts 
of  agriculture,  and  to  the®  fact  that  Edinburgh  possesses  extensive 

“'lntS'“infmaL‘‘artothe'pfo 

tos'^  TOs^steirnow 

Sens’  HoSal  having  a'n  aiJ of  2 490  square  y.i  a^y  an  W 
pendent  chapel,  containing  an  area  of  4 G5  square  “"‘k  * 

s a piece  of  ground  that  the  city  authorities  propose  to  present 
St  The  hospital  is  offered  to  he  sold  to  Government  for  a 
and  the  chapel  for  2,000L,  and  these,  with  corporation  grou^d^w^^^^^^  for 
a site  of  3,755  square  yards,  immediately  contiguous  to  ““ 

clone  for  about  20,000Z.  i i.i  <.  fipcn’oMp  to  ask  Parlia- 

Should  the  Treasury  agree  with  my  Lords  to  request 

ment  in  the  present  year  for  a vote  general  scheme  for  the  for- 

you  to  submit  for  consideration  that  the  tolmwmg  g authorities  in 

the  Royal  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  to  the  effect  tlmt  the  proposals  win 

ponding  institutions  in  London  and  Dublin.  Ihe  P““’£s  i j ■ 

iniiseiims  are  conducted  recognize  the  importance  of  using  the  specimens  m 
“rTnrtrTw  purposes  to  the  fullest  -tent  compati^^^^^^^^^^ 
security  and  preservation,  and  the  same  principles  .p  :nL'  in  order  to 

Scottish  Musram.  Although,  therefore,  the  University  ant W ,n  ^t^ 

prevent  a divided  responsibility,  would  have  no  o collections 

management  of  the  museum,  my  Lords  he  made  available 

were  used  with  great  ad^’antage  to  the  public  if  they 

for  the  illustration  of  the  courses  of  the  professors.  nrhnqnhlp  that  the 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  submitted  that  Gover^^^^^ 

University  authorities  should  transfer  their  pmsent  '““fc  ““ 
without  any  fm-ther  conditions  than  those  ajiplied  in  i Parhainentary 

refemed  to.  These  collections  have,  in  fact,  been  chiefly  made  by  Paihamentary 

22679.  ^ 
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grants,  an  amuial  rote  for  their  increase  being  taken.  Hie  professor  of 
natural  history  has  hitherto  had  a Crown  appointment  as  “ Keeper  of  the 
Museum  of  ^ atural  History,”  and  my  Lords  think  that  it  will  be  advantageous 
that  he  should  retain  this  appointment,  but  be  responsible  to  this  Board  for  its 
trercise.  Although  my  Lords  consider  that  he  should  be  chiefly  responsible 
lor  the  arrangement,  custody,  and  purchases  of  objects  of  natural  history  in  the 
nei.'  museum,  his  duties  in  this  respect  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  due  responsibility  to  Government  of  any  general  director  of  the  museum 
who  may  hereafter  be  ap]iomted. 

The  possession  of  the  University  collections  will  secure  to  the  new  museum 
e.xpeiise  of  management,  the  combined  advan- 
To^n-  Mi'seum  in  Dublin  and  of  the  Museum  of  the  Koyal 

Dublin  Society,  and  will  enable  the  technological  collections  to  be  studied  with 
hfstoiy™'®  “ relations  to  the  scientific  specimens  of  natural 

ivilSrelr7h“’*  Parliamentary  grant  now  given 

museim  extension  anifpropei;  care  of  the  natural  history  part  of  the 

sion  of  the  TTr,'"  collections  of  minerals  and  ores  in  the  posses- 

the  cle  **  “rich  more  extensively 

the  collections  in  relation  to  the  industrial  arts.  From  the  experience  of  the 

9 nnn/  TV  ■ ‘ f eeientific  and  technical  divisions,  will  be  about 

gi  io  Ir  H™De  11%*',  “riseuin  at’dOOh,  the  Sm 

dieSst  to  niAV;„  +1  "™“r,r  duties;  that  also  of  a 

f V ■‘"“yre  tlie  specimens  of  ores,  soils,  and  other  industrial  products 
sent  to  the  museum,  and  the  amount  required  for  the  necessary  purchase  of 
specimen  eases  and  the  cost  of  household  charges,  UnSi 
stances  the  e.xpense  of  creating  a national  museum  of  the  kind  contemnlated 
o'f'tlm  mb'  t*'  ''iUinRhess,  not  only 

of  the  Roi  al  Hi^t  n^^^  but  also 

valuable  eolS  ™“hditional  gift  of  their 

formation  of  ^ ° ogicdl  specimens  and  agricnJfcural  models,  render  the 

Ihan"i*rbrn'S^^^^^^  “ucli  more'eeonomical 

Sooted  afitXSith  * ‘’f  application  of 'a  similar  principle  to  that 
dOTs  of  charging  a similar  fee  for  admission  on 

the  miiseu%  bnt  “o*  only  tends  to  diminish  the  cost  of  supporting 

science  may  study  fioje*  dhys,  when  students  and  men  of 

assemUaZ%f  iSonf  without  the  inconvenience  of  crowded 

matriculated  students  of  nLitufiZy.™  the  regular 

I am  to  stete'thaTif  the''L^o'iX™rf  'thTT  ' *°  *'  constitution  of  the  museum, 
the  advisability  of  purchasiS^^  tb7  sif  ^ with  my  Lords  as  to 

museum,  theiilLordships  think  that  it  wrdd  erecting  a 

;!JiiISrprfae=o^^^^^^  pccM  V^m  t“d“ 

were  finally  deposited  in  their  ™ °''S™ismg  the  collections  there  before  they 

Lords  feel  tie  iCorLne"f  b ,.F  ™ '’“““S  in  Jermyn  Street.  My 

new  building  in  Edinbura-h  wl  B adequate  collection  organized  for  the 

the  interest  faken  in  tt  stb  let  i ™ 

m from  all  parts  of  the  kinidom  i^  *“*  numerous  donations  will  flow 

reception,  classification,  and  rastodv  wS'  arc  made  for  their 

for  the  site,  a further  sum  on  Y these  views,  m addition  to  7,0001. 

for  the  Scottish  MiSeurcf  *lre  aggregate  vote 

Majesty’s  dVea^my&Yan  eYiresYon  l^“rimissioiiers  of  Her 

letter.  -i  expression  of  opinion  on  the  general  subject  of  this 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


1 liave,  &c., 

(Signed)  Lyon  Playfair.  . 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Paper  handecl  in  by  Professor  Allman— See  Question  136. 

University  of  Edinburgh,  4tli  April  1854, 

The  follomng  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  senatus  academicus  : 

1 The  senate  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  it  is  the  indention  of  Govem- 
ment  trinstitnte  a National  Museum  for  Scotland,  embraemg  both  a scientific 

“o  ™h”/”willingly  admit  the  advantage  of  uniting  the  present  NaturM 
History  Museum  of  the  University  with  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  estabhsh 

foyndustn  put  entirely  under  Govpnment  control. 

The  nresent  Natural  History  Museum  of  the  University  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
lever- been  uXany  other  Vtrol  than  that  of  the  Crown,  to  w-hieh  alone  the 
’Pl’nfpssor  has  rendsrsd  his  annual  accounts,  , 

^ 4^  They  agree  to  surrender  to  the  Crown  any  right  of  1R;o.P“’‘/ 
the  senate  ii?  the  specimens  of  the  present  museum,  to  which  they  have  eon- 
ti-ibuted  purchases  to  the  amount  of  4,0001.  They  understand  that  in  the  new 
buildings  space  will  be  provided  for  the  expansion  of  the  present  collection,  a 
great  part  of  which  for  want  of  room  is  lost  for  all  practical  purposes. 

® 5 They  cordially  approve  of  the  museum  being  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
most  liberal  tenns  possible,  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  not  to  be  called 
r to  defray  any  pLt  of  the  annual  charges,  after  the  present  means  of  doing 
so  by  £s  admission  are  put  an  end  to,  but  that  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance 

They  approTO?^  museum  being  ojien  to  scientific  rnen  and  students, 
unon  sneeial  days,  on  payment  of  fees,  and  to  students  of  the  Tech iiolopcal 
D^epartment  at  ail  times  when  open  without  payment  of  fees,  and  they  claim 
the  same  right  of  free  admission  for  the  students  of  the  Professor  of  Natural 

*^f°‘lhey  beg  to  request  free  admission  at  all  times  when  open,  for  the 
members  of  the  senate,  and  scientific  strangers  introduced  by  them. 

8 They  approve  of  the  proposal  put  before  them  that  the  pg'RS  Professol 
of  Natural  History  shall  be  Keeper  of  the  Scientific  Department  of  the  museum 
and  thev  recommend  that  he  should  have  access,  under  due  regulations  to  the 
specimens  from  any  part  of  the  museum  which  may  be  available  for  illustrating 
his  lectures. 


Uesolutions  of 
Bdinljurgh 
University 
relative  to  estab* 
Hslunent  of  a 
new  scientific 
and  industrial 
museum. 


Regius  Professor 
of  l^atural 
History  in 
Bdinburgh 
University  to  be 
Keeper  of  the 
Scientific 
department. 


appendix  c. 

Papers  handed  in  by  the  Hok.  B.  F.  Primrose. 


No.  1. 


(Referred  to  in  Mr.  Primrose’s  Memorandum  of  Evidence,  p.  22.) 

Treasurv  Mincte,  dated  25th  Febriiai-y  1858,  relating  to  the  new 
^ National  Gallert  and  the  Museom  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, Edinburgh.  ar-vnic 

My  Lords  have  under  their  consideration  an  application  from  the  Board  of 

1 l?rltebnrirh  relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Gallcrranil 

^““c^fGatf  wS  completed,  and  is 

occuuation  Also  an  application  from  the  same  board  in  relation  to  the  lemoi  al  1^3^ 
and  Lstody  of  the  valuable  collection  constituting  the  Museiim  of  the  Society  burgh, 
of  Antiquaries,  which  has  been  by  them  generously  presented  to  the  nation  fiee 
of  cost  upon  the  simple  stipulation  that  it  shall  oe  placed  ra  a propel  position 
for  exhibition  to  the  public.  The  conditions  f 

accepted  are  detaUed  in  the  minute  of  tins  board  of  the  1st  of  July  1851. 

P P 2 
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Upon  the  subject  of  the  National  Gallery,  my  Lords  refer  to  the  report  of  Si 
John  S.  Lefevre,  dated  from  the  Board  of  Trade  the  13th  December  1847  wh 
had  been  appomted  by  the  _ Government  of  the  day  to  proceed  to  Edinburerh 
and  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Board  of  Manutael 
tures,  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Scotland,  and  other  societies  in  relation  withthein 
I he  result  of  that  inquiry  was,  that  Sir  J.  S.  Lefevre  recommended  the  erection 
ot  a suitable  building  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  a National  Gallery,  in  which 
should  be  deposited  the  different  collections  of  pictures  then  in  the  Roval 
institution  (the  muhhng  belonging  to,  and  occupied  by,  the  Board  of  Hanu, 
lactures;,  and  of  a Royal  Academy  for  the  use  of  that  incorporation.  After 
miicli  delay  and  negotiation,  provisions  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a suitable 
building  upon  the  mound  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Institution 

1 or  the  site  of  the  building  the  public  were  indebted  to  the  great  liberality  of 
the  Lord  Pi'ovost  and  Town  Council,  wh^  desirous  to  give  every  encouragement 
to  art  and  to  the  development  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scotland,  made  ovS 

^ Pui’pose,  at  what  may  be  termed  a nominal 

2 ) 00(l/^bv  ih'n  budding  were  furnished  to  the  extent  of 

20,000Z.  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures,  with  the  sanction  of  this  Board,  and 
^le  iemainder,  to  the  extent  of  30,000/.,  was  furnished  by  votes  of  Parliament 
By  the  Act  13  & 14  \ict.  cap.  80,  the  entire  building  and  property  were  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Manufactures,  as  well  as  the  appropriation  of  the  buildhio-s 
when  completed,  subject  to  the  apjirobation  of  the  Treasury.  ” 

contemplation  of  the  completion  of  the 
building,  the  following  appropriation  was  duly  made  of  its  several  parts 

^‘Appropriation  of  National  Gallery. 

“ 1 n ..  /in-  •,  December  1854. 

“2.  The  five  Eastern  Galleries,  and  one  of  the  small  Central  Galleries  shell 

••  6.  The  Eastern  Galleries,  for  the  period  of  the  year  during  which  they  are 
not  occupied  by  the  Exhibit  on  of  the  Roval  Scottish  In  n ? 

used  either  by  the  Academy  or  the  Boar^of  MatL tot soX^^^ 

Promotion  of  Art,  and  nndfr  the 
“ 6.  No  fee  for  admittance  shall  he  charged  on  any  occasion  excent  to  the 
Ssnrjn  " ' ‘I’®  aanctiJn  of  the 

‘tA  custody  and  maintenance  of  the  whole  building  shall  he 

vested  in  the  Board  of  Manufactures:  but  the  Roval  Sentfill,  a T 
have  the  entire  charge  of  the  council  room  anb^t  ity!  a.  d of  tl  c eSbS 

galleries,  during  their  annual  exhibition.”  ^ exliitntion 

Before  my  Lords  proceed  to  consider  the  future  establishment  of  the  National 

fnSTifetsrihtfat; 

of  a School  of  Design  and  Art.  It  ™uld™t  mv  T^  ’ 

to  speak  too  highly  of  the  efforts  which  have  bee^  made  W th^  tlui  “"d 
commissioners  of  the  board,  as  well  as  by  all  their  officers^  ami  I, 
employed,  m order  to  render  this  school  as^ r^efid'SbtSwto 
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possible  • and  my  Lords  arc  glad  to  have  this  opportunitj'  of  «|ire53ing  their 
conviction  as  to  the  success  which  has  attended  those  efforts.  My  Lords  cannot, 
however,  but  feel  that  a school  of  this  land  entirely  isolated,  however  zealous 
and  able  may  he  the  management,  labours  under  great  disadvantages,  eompaied 
with  those  in  other  large  cities  which  arc  associated  with  the  great  central  depart- 
ment ofTcien^^^^^^^^  Art  in  London.  My  Lords  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
the  ohiects  of  this  school  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  a great 
foi  art  education,  would  he  much  more  effectively  secured  by  being  affiliated 
to  the  centeal  department  in  London,  than  continuing  to  he  only  the  school 

of  the  kind  which  now  occupies  the  isolated  position  which  it  does ; a] 

has  been  singularly  oorrohorated  by  the  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the 
affiliation  of  the  School  of  Art  in  Dublin  belonging  to  the  Rojml  Society  of  that 
Sal  with  the  department  in  London.  With  the  success  of  that  expeiameffi 
before  them,  my  Lords  cannot  but  entertain  the  strongest  hope  that  the  Boaid 
of  Manufactures  will  agree  with  them,  that  for  the  future  the  School  of  Design 
Trfttugh  still'remaining  under  their  immediate  ^e 

affiliated  to  the  Department  of  i’“enee  and  Art  ni  London ; huh 
my  Lords  are  desirous  that  every  possible  respect  should  be  1®''* 

Establishment,  and  to  the  fair  claims  ofthe  masters  and  “ 

it  By  this  means,  the  funds  of  the  Board  will  ho  relieved  of  the  cos*  “ 
maintaming  this  school,  which  will,  in  future,  be  borne  by  the  general  vote 
of  Parliammit,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  other  schools  m the  Umt.d 

EiftliEnext  place,  it  appears  that  the  Treasury,  some  years  ago,  directed 
annual  payment  to  be  made  from  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Manutactuies 
of  200i  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  The  great  objects  for  which 
that  sodety  vvE  established  having  been  accomjdished.  it  has  been  intimated  to 
mt  l!oSs  that  it  is  about  to  be  discontinued,  and  they  of 

^tp’trifTotrnrand™ 

tEXb&lthe^ 

Ga  i“  ImrSftssume,  from  ^rcrrespondence  that  '®s  taken  place  u^on 
the  sutjecttthat  the  » W If  dott^tirE^^^  ThfNato  M 

Shfy-LvfogTefn  otherwise  provided  for,  neither  the  rooms  occupmd  nor 
r ^tLt  -ei^^l^them.  wdl  any  longer  be^^ireffi^  L.  „ at  thm 
conclusion  my  Lord  are  ^jachonine,  the  vice-president  of  the 

prevail  in  the  the  1st  of  December  1847,  tendering 

Institution,  to  Sii  John  Le  < t f laying  the  foundation  of  a 

iliiigliii 

sSillSIgSg 

applicable  to  the  objects  already  refeired  *0'  , , _ecessarv  for  the  conduct 

anWef  of  Of  f erf  ct^^  of 

wftlllTe'schf  Eof  f Idl ffnfflf  sto^^  a NaSl  Gallery,  and  from  the 
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and  ‘'“r?  *0  meet  their  own' wants 

and  altogether  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  art  in  which  they  ooeunv 

’I  f ‘it’  expressed  intentions,  my  Lmds  cannot 

entertain  a doubt  that  tne  pictures  belonging  to  the  Royal  Academy  as  well 
now  as  m future,  will  form  a part  of  the  great  National  Collection 

reference  hn^il  “’’ection  belonging  to  the  Royal  Institution  to  which 

reterence  has  aheady  been  made,  and  which,  for  the  reasons  already  stated  mv 
ords  do  not  doubt  will  always  be  appropriated  to  the  National  GaUery,  ’ ‘ 

Mili  Lotbia^l  t bequeathed  to  the  Lord  Ih-ovost  and  the  Sheriff  „f 

Micl  iiOthian  in  trust  forthe  city  of  Edinburgh,  bv  Sir  Jamp=;  F,i-<5Um  nf  nv  • ^ 

wiU  a^o  beiiva“tMl““  l>donging  to  the  Board  of  Manufactures,  which 

As?o1fti:nforth:ftomron*irS 

required  to  co?ducUhlS^  be 

.oa?e  of  the  whole  of  tt  b^iMtag  “>  «- 

1 ' Keeper,  at  a salary  of  2501.  a year 

1.  Assistant-Curator  at  1001,,  rising  by  51.  to  120f.  a year 

1 ■ Arteni  by  51.  to  901.  a year. 

I.  Attendant,  at  Sol.,  rising  to  701.  a year.  ^ 

J.  doorkeepers  at  601.  a year  each. 

1 • P orter,  at  521.  a year. 

keeping  the  adjacent  b°uildi'ngfS  **“*  building,  now  employed  in 

For  cleaning,  6*0/. 

For  rates  and  ta.xes,  and  annual  repahs,  3501. 

pleased  to  authorlzf,\*iiramo”nt  tiallery,  which  my  Lords  are 

direct  to  Repaid  from  tlie  Crhte  Bo“riTMf^^  “'“y 

theprincipTifumtmlntkm^^^^  R^^ntial  S?tL°f  J",  “■ 

provision,  too,  which  my  LSthinTonv^  of  the  Royal  Academy;  a 

number  of  pictures  wdii4,  forming  part  o'f  thLSlv  «'e 

Academy,  and  the  still  greater  number  wbi!of  «ow  belong  to  the  Royal 

to  it.  In  the  first  plL  themfe 

Johnstone,  the  present  treasurer  of  the  Rmbfl  4 n to  appoint  ilr. 

my  Lords  do  so  from  the  iZwTedi  t Academy,  to  fill  this  office;  and 

fica^tiOTS  in  art,  possesses  the  confidence  both  S"tl  ™u“’  <!““>>■ 

and  the  Royal  Academy.  ^ Board  of  Manufactures 

in  future,  ™y  Lords'L™j^eas°e^d  toX!S ™ when  they  occur 

shall  transmit  four  names  of  mLbers  of^he  Academy 

submirSr“‘th:  a;;^ov“a^tfX- 

confirm  the  scheme  already  adverted  to  •*'tL'’ w!fst”*^’'d™’' 

denominated  <■  The  National  Gallery,”  and  th^ts^lh:^l\e'd“m"in“te^ 
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^TVioPnv-il  Academy,”  but  which  different  names  of  appropriation  are  in  no 
Iv  to  P^'^visions  of  the  Act  13  & U Viet.  cap.  8G  In  bir 

T hn  T Se’s  report  lie  recommended,  that  after  the  edifice  {National 
“ GallervM^^^  completed,  the  Royal  Academy  should  set  on  foot  and 

^ „ I Apademv  to  which  in  addition  to  their  own  pupils,  a fixed 
carry  ‘i  the  School  of  Design  shall  he  admitted.’ 

‘number  of  giatniousji^^^^^^^  school  was  carried  on  both  by  the  Royal 
It  appeals  ^ f Manufactures  ; but  there  being  no  scope  for  two 

iT^f  th  s eCs  tirRoyal  Academy  discontinued  theirs  i the  board  have 

made  for  it  in  some  other  V 5 “®'  Lords  trust  that  the  two  chief 

With  these  T^^suJy  in  1 W will  be  attained,  vis.  i- 

objectsof  ae  Scotch  Roval  AcS^emy,  which  must  be  considered 

as;h:  repSw^e  t Ss  f^cotland,  Jdue  position  in  reference  to 

:etr“fhfinh;h“^^  Edinburgh  by 
2nd.  ine  secuiiuo  ^ +i-,p  foundation  of  a Scotch  National  balleiy, 

amusement,  mental 

cultivation,  and  refinement  of  taste.  hiiilding  occupied  hy  the 

Bomd''"f  SuftXreT  requires  a oonsiderable  mnount  o 

is  probable  that  a balance  - ^ 

society  and  will  enable  my  S n,.e  therefore  pleased  to  appropriate  the 
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engagement  of  this'lToaTd  by  thel  Mkirte  oTj  "iSsT"”''’''"™  ““ 

inclusive  of  a 1 eW  ? exceeding  in  amount  tile  sum  of  3001.  a year, 
„ I 1 '^''“Ses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Board’s  own  funds, 

uonsfbilitv'^  wbilf  "tT  eonsidcrable  increase  of  labour  and  res- 

Lvolve  nnnn  tbi  establishments  will 

dfrect  thTws^  secretary- of  the  board  ; and  they  are  pleased,  therefore,  to 

direct  that  his  salary,  which  now  stands  at  1 7(5/.  in  respect  to  the  biiiifUno-  nf 
mWic  anral-lX^ef^ft^  arrangements  so  as  to  rur;  to“t™ 
toXireneral  cwXt  “ '‘'““Id  '‘e  affiliated 

samem|S 

andiirtwTn  ?™fidencein  the  Department  of  Science 

£Sir = "»  sr  sr.£  ±:.™=i 

Schoiu?'’DT’™Xi“ 

List  to  be  tx*ansmitted  : — 


School  of  Design. 

Alexancler  Christin.  Director  of  Ornament 
Robert  Scott  Lander,  Director  of  Antique 

,,““'aa>'antyne.  Master  of  Antique  - 

L.  W . Dallasy  Master  of  Ornament 

sXe^plf-n-^^'^’  d'Ssturer  on  Practical  Anatomy  ' 
Stephen  Phillips,  Curator  of  Antique  - ^ 

Oeorge  Walters.  Curator  of  Ornament  - 

^•IteSSiVSEiSSr 

A’ote.—.The  fees  amount  to  2S0L 


Salaries. 

£ 

■ 200 
• 200 
175 
150 
100 
72 
50 

- 550 


Treasury,  Februaiy  25,  1858. 


James  Wilson. 
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No.  2. 


(Referred  to  in  Mr.  Primrose’s  Evidence,  Page  24.) 
Return  shewing  the  Parliamentary  Grants  made  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  from  1858  to  1868. 


Session.  For  Fittings. 

1858.  Vote  for  converting  Galleries  within 
the  Royal  Institution,  Edinburgh, 
into  a Museum  and  Council  Room 
for  the  Society  - - - 

1862.  Vote  for  Heating  and  Ventilating 

the  Museum  . - - 

1863.  Vote  for  completing  the  Heating  and 

Ventilating  of  the  Museum 

1864.  Vote  for  Furnishings  for  the  Library 

of  the  Society  - - - 

1863.  Vote  for  strengthening  the  Floor  of 
the  Museum  and  other  v'ork  con- 
nected therewith 

1868.  Vote  for  Museum  Cases  - 
For  Fittings 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2,033 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

98 

17 

7 

502 

13 

9 

760 

0 

0 

796 

1 

6 

4,410  12  10 


For  Collections. 


1867.  Vote  for  purchasing  the  late  Mr. 

Bell’s  Collection  - - - 

For  Collections  - 


500  0 0 

500  0 0 


Parliamentar.v 
grants  to  Society 
of  Antiquaries. 


16th  July  1868. 


Total  - £4,910  12  10 

B.  F.  Primrose,  Secretary. 


No.  3. 

fRETURN  referred  to  in  Mr.  Primrose’s  Memorandum  of  Evidence, 

^ ■ Page  24.) 

School  of  Art,  Board  of  Manufactures,  Scotland.— Return 
of  Students,  &c. 


Year  of  instruction. 


Before  affilia- 
tion to  Science 
and  Art  De- 
partment 


1819-50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 5't 
185-t-55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 
.1857-58 


After  affiliap 
tiou 


1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 61 
18C-1-65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 
U867-68 


Central  scliool. 


Out- 

side 

schools. 


Board  of  Manufactures, 

Edinburgh,  16th  July  1868. 


497  1 
479  : 
491  ! 
467  1 


1,280 

1,535 

1,814 

2,126 

1,106 

1,195 

1,16: 

1,610 

1,031 

1,057 


Total  ' 
under  1 
instruc- 
tion. 

Total  fees. 

Remarks. 

110 

1 £ s.  d. 

> 0 0 0 

151 

1 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 

' 0 0 0 

Instruction 

136 

i 0 0 0 ; 

gratis. 

222 

' 0 0 0, 

392 

0 0 0 i 

0 0 0: 

312  1 

255  10  0 

■ Under  Local  fee 

313 

1 1 

275  16  0 ' 

> system. 

' 541  15  6 ■ 

2,011 

578  15  6 

2,308 

676  12  6 

2,593 

661  5 6 

Under  Science 

1,941 

614  Id  iU 

2,057 

2,043 

081  17  6 

mentfee  system. 

2,237 

7-14  5 0 

791  2 6 

1,705 

810  15  0 

Return  of  num- 
bers of  students, 
in  School  of  Art 
E -Unburgh. 


B.  F.  Primrose, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

(Paper  referred  to  by  tbe  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  page  ol.) 

Town  Clerk’s  Office,  City  Hall,  Dublin,  October  5,  1868. 
1868^^  ^ meeting  of  the  Municipal  Council  held  upon  the  6th  day  of  July 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair. 

It  was  moved  by  Councillor  J.  Voices  Mackey,  J.P.,  seconded  by  Councillor 
Devitt,  and  unanimously  resolved — 

That  this  corporation  looks  with  anxious  pleasure  for  the  realization  of  the 
promise  made  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  found  in  Dublin  an  Irish 
Institute  or  Department  of  Science  for  Ireland  analogous  to  that  at  South 
Kensington  for  England,  and  trusts  that  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  Palace,  so 
central  and  yet  so  extensive,  and  possessing  architectural  beauty  with  stability 
may  be  without  delay  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  for  that  purpose,  and  we 
respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Government  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
said  building  the  hastening  of  tlie  arrangements  necessary  for  so  desirable  an 
object. 

A ti’ue  extract  of  the  Council  minutes  of  6th  July  1868. 

Wm.  Carroll,  Lord  Mayor. 



APPENDIX  E. 

(Note  refeiTed  to  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Yereker’s  Evidence,  page  76.) 

In  correcting  the  minutes  of  his  evidence  for  the  press,  Mr.  Yereker  desired 
to  make  the  following  alterations  in  the  answers  given  by  him  before  the 
Commission : — o ^ u 

Question  519,  Instead  of  “that  the  South  Kensington  Museum  did  not  pay 
the  same  attention  to  the  Irish  schools  of  art,”  &c.,  &c.,  “that  the  Scimtific 
Inshtutionsm  England,  who  had  public  money  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
national  objects,  did  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  the  Irish  schools  of 
art  and  design  that  they  did  to  the  English.  It  may  be  right  or  it  may  be 
^ wrong,  but  I know  that  the  fact  I have  stated  created  a strong  impression,” 

Question  520.  Instead  of  "There  was  no  person,”  &c.  “There  was  no 
student,”  &c. 

Question  621.  Instead  of  “No,  they  were  selected  by  the  Department  of 
bcience  and  Art,  No,  they  were  selected  by  the  Society  of  Arts.” 

Question  523.  Instead  of  “ 1 am  satisfied  that  it  was  not  offered,”  &c.,  “ I 
am  satisfied  that  boon  was  not  offered  to  any  Irish  student  or  workman  in 
Ireland. 

Question  525.  Instead  of  “ They  were  selected  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  &c.,  “ selected  by  the  Society  of  Arts,”  &c. 


APPENDIX  F. 


Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B. 

No.  1. 


(Referi'ed  to  in  Mr.  Cole’s  Evidence,  Question  840.) 
Memorial  addressed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  by  245  Students  of  the  School  of  Art  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 


To  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 

We,  the  undersigned  students  of  the  School  of  Art  (Royal  Dublin  Society  ) 
ha-nng  heard  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a Science  and  Art  Department  for 
Ireland,  pray  that  no  step  may  be  taken  which  will  prevent  the  students  of 
Irish  Schools  of  Art  from  competing  for  national  medals  and  prizes  with  those 
ot  the  Schools  of  Art  in  England  and  Scotland. 
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No.  2. 

(Heferred  to  in  Mr.  Cole’s  Evidence,  Question  1049.) 

Summary,  extracted  from  the  Science  Directory,  of  the  Nature  IJ^rI^ted 

and  Amount  of  Assistance  afforded  by  the  Science  and  Art  prom  the 

Derartment  to  the  Industrial  Classes  in  procuring  Instruction 

in  Sr'nnsrn?  Science  AND 

in  oCiLNC  . ^ ^ Depart- 

I.  A sum  of  money  is  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  scientific  instruction  ment. 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

II.  This  sum  is  administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

III.  The  head  of  the  Education  Department,  of  which  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  a branch,  is  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  assisted  by  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  is  called  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  and  who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  and 
for  him  in  his  absence.  (Order  in  Council,  25th  February  1866,  Act  19  & 20 
Viet.  c.  116.) 

IV.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  promote  instruction  in  science  especially 
among  the  industrial  classes,*  by  affording  a limited  and  partial  aid  or  stimulus 
towards  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  science  schools  and  classes.t 

V.  The  payment  of  fees  by  the  students  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  solid 

and  sufficient  basis  on  which  a self-supporting  system  can  be  established  and  ^entsf 
supported.  Though  my  Lords  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  to  lay 
down  any  niles  making  the  payment  of  fees  an  absolute  condition  of  the  grants 
on  account  of  science  instruction,  yet  as  the  payments  from  the  State  must  be 
expected  to  diminish,  and  as  aid  on  account  of  those  persons  who  do  nothing 
for  themselves  cannot  be  justified,  committees  of  schools  and  classes  and 
teachers  are  strongly  urged  (should  it  at  present  not  be  the  practice)  at  once  to 
impose  as  high  a scale  of  fees  as  they  consider  can  be  raised  not  only  on  middle 
class  students  but  also  on  artisans.  ^ ^ . . . s ivprtg  of 

VI.  The  following  are  the  Sciences  towards  instruction  in  which  aid  is  scientific” ^ 

given  * — instruction. 

Subject  1.  Practical  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

„ 2.  Machine  construction  and  drawing. 

„ 3.  Building  construction  or  naval  architecture  and  drawing. 

„ 4.  Elementary  mathematics. 

,,  5.  Higher  mathematics. 

„ 6.  Theoretical  mechanics. 

,,  7*  Applied  mechanics. 

,,  8.  Acoustics,  light,  and  heat. 

„ 9.  Magnetism  and  electricity. 

„ 10.  Inorganic  chemistry. 

„ 11.  Organic  chemistiy. 

„ 12.  Geology. 

„ 13.  Mineralogy. 

„ 14.  Animal  physiology. 

„ 15.  Zoology. 

„ 16.  Vegetable  physiology  and  economic  botany. 

„ 17.  Systematic  botany. 

„ 18.  Mining. 

„ 19.  Metallurgy. 

„ 20.  Navigation. 

„ 21.  Nautical  astronomy. 

,,  22.  Steam. 

„ 23.  Physical  geography. 

VII.  The  assistance  granted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  in  the 

form  of — 

1.  Public  examinations,  in  which  Queen’s  Medals  and  Queen’s  Prizes  are 
awarded,  held  at  all  places  complying  wth  certain  conditions. 

* Direct  payments  are  made  to  teachers  only  on  behalf  of  adult  artisans,  or  the  children  of  artisans, 
or  the  children  of  persons  who  are  not  assessed  to  the  income  tax,  that  is,  who  do  not  possess  an  income 
of  lOOL  a year.  (See  ^ xxiii.) 

t The  amount  is  liable  to  be  decreased  and  eventually  withdrawn.  Payments  to  teachers  therefore 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  perpetual,  or  in  any  way  conferring  on  the  teacher  a claim  to  any  payments 
beyond  those  offered  for  each  current  year. 
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2.  Payments  on  results  to  teachers. 

3.  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

4.  Buildinir  Grants. 

5.  Grants  towards  the  purchase  of  aj)pai*atus,  &c.  (See  § XXXV.) 

III.  Suitable  premises,  with  firing^,  lighting,  &c.,  must  be  found  and  main- 
tmiied  at  the  cost  of  the  locality  where  the  school  or  class  is  held.  If  at  any 
time  the  funds  do  not  cover  these  requisite  local  expenses,  it  must  he  inferred 
that  there  is  no  such  demand  as  the  Government  is  justified  in  aiding,  for  in- 
struction in  the  locality;  and  the  assistance  of  the  Department  will  be  with- 
drawn (see  Building  Grants  § XXXIV). 

IX.  A Local  Committee  of  Management  of  not  less  than  five  well  known 
responsible  persons  must  be  formed  in  connexion  with  every  science  class  who 
will  cany  out  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Appendix.  Instructions  for  a 
committee  when  _ payments  are  to  lie  claimed  are  issued  on  application  to 
tne  feecretaiy,  Science  and  rVi't  Department. 

Examinations. 

X.  The  Science  anil  Art  Department  holds  annually  about  May,  throuMi  the 
agency  ot  the  local  committees,  public  examination  in  all  the  before-men- 
tioned sciences  in  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  complies  with  the 
requisite  conditions.  (§§  VIII.  and  IX.) 

XI.  The  examinations  are  of  two  kinds,  but  held  on  the  same  evenino-  and 
conducted  by  the  same  committee. 

0.  I he  class  examinations  for  students  under  instruction  in  science  classes 
whether  taught  by  teachers  qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results  or  not. 

6.  Ihe  honours  examination,  of  a highly  advanced  character. 

The  class  examination  is  of  two  grades  or  stages ; the  first  stage  or  elementary 
examination,  and  the  second  stage  or  advanced  examination.  On  this  examina- 
Pi'izes,  &c.  are  awarded  as  specided  in 

§§  A vlll.  and  X.XIII. 

XII.  Application  for  examination  must  be  made  on  Science  Form  No.  119 
lefore  the  end  of  March,  stating  the  number  of  persons  and  the  subject  or 
subjects  in  which  they  are  to  be  examined. 

XIII.  In  addition  to  the  above,  class  examinations  are  held  in  mathematics 
navigation,  nautical  astronomy,  steam,  and  physical  geography  for  the 
benefit  of  sea-faring  men— and  for  them  only— three  times  a year  in  all  sea- 
poi'ts  where _ local  committees  are  formed  and  are  udlling  to  undertake  them. 
Ihese  examinations  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  March,  September,  and 

f™'“ations  must  be  made  on  Science 
loim  b.0  IIJ.  before  the  lOtb  day  of  the  previous  month. 

XIV.  If  at  any  time  there  be  reason  to  suspect  the  fairness  of  the  examina- 

tion generally  or  of  the  way  in  which  particular  candidates  have  ivovked  their 
papers,  a farther  examination  wall  take  place  in  such  manner  as  may  he  deemed 
most  advisable  Refusal  on  the  part  of  any  candidate  to  answer  will  entail 
the  cancelling  of  his  previous  examination.  wm  entail 

of^n'l'aliofa?  *'.»=  town,  or  within  a reasonable  distance 

of  one  anothei,  apply  for  the  examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Deijartment 
a general  e.xaminalion  committee  must  be  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
seveial  Committees  to  carry  out  the  examinations  at  some  common  centre  such 
as  the  town  hall  or  other  public  building.  It  is  only  when  the  classes  ooSist 

present bersisteef  om  * committees  will  not  at 

XVI  Besides  the  registered  students  of  a class,  any  other  person  mav 
present  himself  for  examination  before  the  local  committee  wdienever  an 
examination  IS  being  held  for  the  class.  He  must  apply  to  the  local  secretary 

?iSe  ofiiofmowt’  “9  IccaToLmittee,  pay  a Tee- 
the locll  commi?i  ^ J .^■■'“SC™ents  must  therefore  be  made  by 

be  to  enahTe^w^  C ' examination  committee,  as  the  case  may 

mmmhtee  ™ class  for  which  the 

suT^aiidiltU*  m ‘ t ‘ examination.  Ihe  registration  fee  of  2s.  (id.,  which 
^ ^ reyiired  to  pay,  is  to  reimburse  the  committee  for 

Sited  ="ch  attendance,  and  may  at  their  option  be 
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XVII.  At  the  May  class  examinations  and  the  quarterly  examinations  of 
seamen  the  grades  of  success  are  ; — in  the  first  stage  or  elementary  paper,  nrst,  examinations, 
second  and  third  class  ; and  in  the  second  stage  or  advanced  paper,  first  and 
second' class.  For  the  third  or  lowest  class  the  standard  of  attainment  is  only 
such  as  will  justify  the  examiner  in  reporting  that  the  instruction  has  been 
sound,  and  that  the  students  have  benefited  by  it.  The  standard  may  be 

laiMdifiom^yearto^yeam  pointed  lists  of  results  showing  Queen’s  prises, 

their  position;  to  the  first  class  in  both  stages  are  given  Queen’s  prizes,  consist- 
ing  of  books  or  instruments  chosen  by  the  candidates  from  lists  furnished  for 

These^are  unlimited  in  number,  and  are  open  to  all  candidates  who  come 
within  either  of  the  following  categories,  (1)  Students  in  science  classes  under 
teachers  qualified  to  earn  payment  j (2)  Registered  students  in  artisan  classes 
taught  by  other  teachers.  n -r 

Other  candidates,  if  successful,  only  receive  cards  ot  merit. 

The  following  are  exceptions  to  the  above  rule iu.  ^ • a. 
a.  Teachers  earning  or  who  have  earned  payments  on  the  results  ot  instruc- 
tion ; and  _ i ■ v i • xi 

h.  Students  who  have  previously  received  the  same,  or  a higher  class,  in  tne 

XlX^^Four'"  medals,  one  gold,  one  silver,  and  two  bronze,  are  given  in  each  Queen’s  medals, 
subiect  for  competition  among  the  bond  fide  students  of  science  classes  who 
either  come  within  the  category  of  persons  on  account  of  whom  payments  can 

be  earned  or  are  under  17  years  of  age.  , , i 

Onlv  registered  students  of  schools  and  classes  under  local  committees 
fsee^  IX)  are  eligible  for  medals.  They  cannot  be  taken  by  middle  class 
students  who  are  more  than  17  years  of  age  nor  by  persons  engaged  m teaching- 
even  if  qualified  as  above.  Should  a student  take  more  than  one  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze  medal,  be  will  receive  books  instead. 

Payments  on  Results. 

XX.  Persons  are  qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results  who  ■“  • Sjn’piSSt? 

a.  Obtained  certificates  as  teachers  in  py  of  the  before-mentioned  sciences 
according  to  the  rules  in  force  previous  to  January  18o7,_or,  _ 
h.  Obtained  a first  or  second  class  at  the  May  examination  since  that 
date,  or, 

c.  YYho  have  taken  honours  at  the  May  examination. 

No  payments  are  made  to  a teacher  on  account  of  instruction  given  in 

subjects  in  wbicb  be  is  not  so  qualified.’'’  , , i x n .x  , j 

XXI  Payments  on  results  are  made  eitlier  directly  to  teachers  or  to  the  com-  To  wliom  made, 
mittee  or  managers  of  the  school.  'Where  classes  are  formed  by  a teacher  inci- 
dentally, in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  the  payments  may  be  made  directly 
to  him.'^  'Where  there  is  a regularly  organised  Science  School  with  day  or  day 
and  evening  classes  in  science,  the  payments  will  be  made  to  the  Committee. 

The  question  of  a school  claiming  under  this  last  head  will  be  specially  oonsi- 
dered  by  the  department.  , , . ...  ^ 

XXII.  Payments  are  only  made  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  committee  on  con- 
dition that  the  student  has  received  25  lessonst  at  least  from  the  teacher  or 
teachers  in  each  subject  in  which  payment  is  claimed  since  the  last  exai^^^^ 
each  lesson  being  an  attendance  at  a meeting  of  the  school  of  at  least  tin ee- 
quarters  of  an  hour’s  duration  on  a separate  day.  The  2o  lessons  need  not 
necessarily  be  all  given  in  one  year,  but  may  extend  over  a longer  period. 

XXIII  PayineL  are  made  to  the  qualified  teacher  on  account  of  the 
instractioii  of  students  of  the  artisan  class  as  follows  -The  pajmentscla^ 
able  for  each  student  in  each  subject  are— 3L  for  a first  class  m the  elementaiy 

* Sudi  examination  will  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  a 
University  of  the  United  Kins;dim,  or  who  has  ootained  ‘ fat  m?st  ^ ft.  ished  by  the 

Mines,  London,  or  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Ireland,  hull  particulars  mu»t  be  lurmsneo  oy 
applicant,  and  his  diploma  sent  for  inspection.  which  the  teacher  is  retiiiired  to  give 

t It  must  be  dearly  understood  that  the  number  (2o)  of  ossons  n hicn  me  teacher,  ft  is 

is  the  minimum  fixed  as  a criterion  that  the  pupil  has  received  his  instruction  irom  the  teacner. 


not  meant  in“an‘rwVto  "si7ccVty ‘that'  that'  amount  of  instruction  is  s^ufficient, 
teacher’s  receiving  payment,  if  that  amount  of  instruction  alone  is  given. 


: to  guarantee  the 
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Payment  to 
committee. 


Porm  of  claim 
for  payment. 


School  register. 


Instruction  in 

elementary 

school. 


Use  of  elemen* 
tary  school 
premises. 


Elementary 

schools’ 

scholarships. 


stage,  21.  for  a second  class,  and  U.  for  a third  class,  and  a further  payment  of 
21.  for  a first  class  and  U.  for  a second  class  in  the  advanced  stage,  provided  the 
student  has  in  a previous  year  passed  in  the  elementary  stage  ;*  but  these 
amounts  are  reduced  in  the  following  ways  t 

1st.  If  the  student  has  been  previously  successful  in  the  same  stage  of  the 
same  subject,  such  payments  are  reduced  by  the  normal  payment  which  was 
claimable  on  such  previous  success  ; for  instance,  the  21.  payment  for  a second 
class  in  the  first  stage  would,  if  the  student  had  previously  taken  a thii’d  class 
be  reduced  by  U.f  ’ 

2nd.  When  on  this  scale  they  would  amount  to  more  than  60/.  the  excess  up 
to  40/.  is  diminished  by  one  quarter,  the  excess  above  40/.  by  one  half.  Thus 
payments  which  on  the  above  scale  would  be  100/.  and  150/.  will  be  reduced  to 
,907.  and  115/.  respectively-!  If  the  teacher  be  instructing  classes  three  miles 
or  more  apart  this  deduction  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  his  travelling 
expenses.  " 

. ^ Payments  are  made  to  the  committees  on  the  same  scale  as  that  given 
the  exception  of  the  reductions  described  in  the  last  paragraph 
(XXIII  wild.)  which  do  not  apply,  but  no  payment  of  more  than  15/.  will  be  made 
on  account  of  any  one  student,  nor  will  the  total  pa^anent  to  the  school  e.xceed  a 
maximum  of  21.  per  successful  paper  worked  at  the  examination  by  artizan 
students  taught  during  the  preceding  year. 

ihese  payments  may  he  divided  in  any  proportion  the  committee  think  fit 
among  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  a proportion  not  exceeding  20  per  cent., 
nor  exceeding  the  local  voluntary  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  school, 
may  be^  deducted  by  the  committee  in  aid  of  such  expenses. 

XXV.  The  claim  for  the  payments  must  be  made  on  Science  Form  No.  51, 
or  Science  Form  No.  51a.  The  voucher  must  be  signed  by  the  secretaiy  or 
chairman  and  two  members  of  the  committee  at  least,  at  a meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee held  specially  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  the  claim. 

school  register  must  be  kept  in  each  subject  on  a form  which  will 
be  supplied  on  application.  This  must  be  made  up  fi’om  day  to  day,  and  will 
be  examined  and  approved  by  the  inspector  on  his  visit.  It  must  be  sent  to 
the  department  with  the  claim  for  payment,  and  no  payment  can  be  made 
unless  the  register  is  properly  kept. 

"to  qualified  teachers  on  account  of  science  teaching 
are  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  are  only  made  in  respect  of 
a school  m connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  No  such  pay- 
ments  are  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  science  that  may  be  given 
during  the  three  attendances  of  an  elementary  school  receiving  aid  from  the 
Educational  Department,  Whitehall. 

_ XX^  III.  Ihese  grants  are  only  made  while  the  teacher  is  giving  instruction 
111  a day  or  evening  school  or  class  for  the  industrial  classes  (adults  or  boys), 
approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  open  at  anytime  to  the 
visit  and  inspectipn  of  its  officers.  The  managers  of  an  elementary  school 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Education  Department  can  permit  their  premises  to 
be  used  for  science  teaching,  provided  that  no  interference  be  allowed  with  the 
primary  purposes  of  such  elementary  school,  or  in  any  way  with  the  three  attend- 
ances of  the  elementary  school. 


Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

XXIX.  The  detailed  rules  are  given  in  the  Minute  of  the  21st  December. 

This  Minute  provides  for  two  forms  of  scholarship  in  connexion  wdth  elemen- 
tary schools  wdiether  receiving  State  aid,  as  such,  or  not.  The  fii-st  of  these  is 
the  elementary  school  scholarship.  5/.  are  granted  to  the  managers  of  any 
elementary  school  for  the  support  of  a deserving  pupU  if  they  undertake  to  sup- 
port him  tor  a year  and  subscribe  5/.  for  that  purpose.  One  such  scholarship 
is  allowed  per  100  pupils  in  the  school.  The  selection  of  the  jmpil  for  the 


» Students  who  have  already,  1858,  passed  are  considered  as  satisfying  the  conditions. 

payment  on  account  of  Subject  I.  to  the  amount  of  any  payments 
0^  second  grade  examinations  in  art,  in  practical  geometry,  perspective  or 

K of  40  = GO  d 


meclianical  drawing, 
t 'J'h  us,  100,  that  is  GO  + 40,  is  reduced  to  CO  + 
is  reduced  to  60  + 30  + 23  = 115, 


= 90.  150,  that  is,  CO  -}■  40  50 
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scholarship  is  to  he  by  competition  ; the  details  of  this,  however,  the  managers 
of  the  school  may  arrange  as  they  please,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  boience 
and  Art  Department.  The  payment  of  51,  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
is  made  conditional  on  the  scholar  passing  m a branch  of  science  at  the  May 

The  second,  a more  advanced  scholarship,  is  " the  Sdence>nd  Art 
Scholarship,”  of  which,  again,  there  may  be  one  per  100  pupils.  This  is  granted 
without  any  corresponding  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  locality.  The  Science 
and  Art  Department  makes  grants  of  101.  towards  the  maintenance,  for  one 
year,  of  the  most  deserving  pupil  or  pupils  in  an  elcmentaiy  school  who  may 
have  taken  a first  grade  in  elementary  geometry  and  freediand  or  moid  draw- 
inff  * and  passed  in  some  branch  of  science,  on  condition  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  scholar  obtains  at  least  a third  class  in  the  s^bj^t^f  science  in  which 
he  originally  passed  or  passes  m some  other  subject.f  In  both  these  cases  the 

^''xXX™Tbirdly,°'for  ^ scientific  instruction,  the  Minute  offers  local  local  eihibi- 

exhibitions  to  enable  students  to  complete  their  education  at  some  college  or 
sdiool  where  scientific  instruction  of  an  advonced  cbaractermay.be  obtained. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  make  a grant  of  251.  per  annum,  for  one, 
two  or  three  years  for  this  purpose  when  the  locality  raises  a like  sum  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  And  it  the  student  a.ttend  a State  school,  such  as  ‘h^  Royd 
School  of  Mines  in  London,  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  m London  or 
Royal  College  of  Science  in  Ireland,  the  fees  are  remitted.  It  is  a condition  that 
the  exhibition  is  awarded  in  competition,  the  hmncli  or  branches  of  science  foi 
which  may  be  fixed  by  the  locality,  and  that  the  student  pursues  Ins  studies 

XXXlT '^Royal  Exhibitions,  of  the  value  of  601.  per  annum  tenable  for  three 
years,  to  the  ^Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  and  the  Royal  College  of 
SfipTipe  Dublin,  are  given  in  competition  at  the  May  class  examinations. 

■ xxx’in  Whitworth  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  1001,  per  annum,  tenable 
for  two  or  three  years,  are  also  given  in  competition  at  the  May  examination^ 

The  special  conditions  which  have  been  framed  for  these  can  be  obtained  o 
application. 

Building  Grants. 

XXXI V A grant  in  aid  of  a new  building,  or  for  the  adaptation  of  an  existing  BuildinB  grants. 
hiiPdinu  for  a school  of  science  may  be  made  at  a rate  not  exceeding  _s.  brf. 
pSfjim-e  foot  ofinternal  area,  np  b a maximum  of  5001.  for  any  one  school, 

built  under  the  Public  Libraries  Act  (13  & 14  Viet,  c.  65.;  18  & 19 
iniilt  in  connexion  with  a school  of  art  aided  by  a department  budding 

And  provided  that  there  is  a population  in  the  neighbourhood  whichrcquires 
a school  of  science;  that  it  is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  ^ ® ' 

and  that  the  site,  plans,  estimates,  specifications,  title,  and  trust  deeds  are 
satisfactory  (see  form  of  application). 

Apparatus  Grants. 

XXXV.  A grant  towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  ap^aSto. 

cent  on  the  eSst  of  them,  is  made  to  science  dasses  in  meohamc 

and  similar  institutions  with  a property 

A requisition  must  in  these  cases  he  made  on  Science  Loi-m  ^o.  4 . 

Teachers’  ATsits  to  London. 

XXXVI.  Science  teachers  who  have  taught  two 
passed  not  less  than  30  students  each  year,  me  f 

and  31.  towards  their  expenses  while  living  in  London  forthe  pmpose  ot  MS  g 

. The  oxa^lnation  in  diaivlng  can,  where  .here  is  »o  art  cerlificated  le.cher,  ha  hold  b,  the  soiehoo 
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tlie  South  Kensington  Museum  and  other  Metropolitan  institutions,  in  order 
that  they  may  acquire  for  the  benefit  of  their  students  a knowledge  of  the  latest 
progress  in  those  educational  subjects  which  affect  the  scliools,  on  condition 
that  they  remain  there  five  days  at  least  (see  form  of  application). 

IS.B. — On  the  next  page  will  be  found  a table  of  memoranda  for  the  use  of 
secretaries  and  members  of  science  committees  (Science  Form,  No.  170) 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  carefully  attended  to.  This,  as  well  as  the 
other  forms  given  in  the  Directory,  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  Science  and  Art  Department. 

***  The  Directory  for  Science^  Schools  and  Classes  is  sold  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  London,  or  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  Science  and  Art  Department,  by  enclosing  six  postage 
stamps. 


Memoranda 


Dates. 
1st  November 


Constantly 

Before  31st  March 
Before  24th  April 
On  the  2/th  April 


During  the  May 
examinations. 


On  the  evening  of 
examination. 


After  the  May  ex- 
aminations. 


SCIENCE  FORM,  No.  1/0. 

FOR  THE  Use  of  Secretaries  and  Members  of 
Science  Committees. 

Form  No.  120.  The  report  informing  the  department  of 
the  existence  of  a school  must  be  carefully  filled  in  and 
sent  immediately  on  its  opening,  or,  if  it  be  an  old  school, 
on  its  re-assembling  after  the  vacation.  This  must  be 
accompanied  or  closely  followed  by  Form  No.  88,  form- 
ing  the  committee,  or  No.  168,  continuing  a committee. 
To  visit  the  school  and  see  that  the  register  is  kept  from 
day  to  day,  and  that  everything  is  regular. 

To  send  Form  No.  119  applying  for  examination  in  May. 
lo  see  that  Form  No.  91  is  hung  uj)  in  the  school-room. 
If  a parcel  containing  (1)  thepai)ers  for  the  candidates  to 
work  upon,  (2)  copies  of  Form  No.  91,  one  for  each 
day’s  examination,  and  (3)  envelopes  in  which  to  return 
the  worked  papers,  should  not  have  been  received,  or  if 
there  should  be  any  mistake  in  the  numbers  sent  for 
each  subject  as  applied  for,  or  in  the  covering  letter,  to 
communicate  at  once  to  the  department. 

The  examination  papers  for  each  evening  will  leave  London 
by  the  night  mail  two  evenings  before,  i.e.,  Thursday 
evening  papers  will  leave  on  Tuesday  evening,  Friday’s 
on  \\  ednesday  evening,  etc.  Should  they  not  arrive 
accordingly,  a telegram  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  de- 
partment. 

The  candidates  bejng  all  seated  at  6.50,  to  read  out  the 
rules  on  Form  No.  91,  then  give  out  the  papers  to  be 
worked  on.  Then  at  6.55  to  break  the  seal  of  the  ex- 
amination jmpers  and  distribute  to  the  candidates.  To 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  rules  on  Form  No.  91.  To  si<m 
rorm  No.  91.  To  seal  up  the  papers  in  one  of  the  en- 
velopes  provided  and  at  once  post  them. 

On  receiving  lists  of  the  results  to  give  one  copy  to  each 
candidate  lyhose  name  appears  in  it  as  being  successful ; 
to  inform^ the  ot;?ers  they  have  failed. 

To  return  I'orm  No.  161  filled  up  as  soon  as  possible  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rules  on  Form  No.  110  (Prize 
return  Form  No.  244a.  To  examine  and 
certify  teacher  s claims  for  payment.  Form  No.  51,  and 
the  school  register^,  which  must  be  sent  up  at  the  same 
^ time.  1 0 return  Form  No.  108. 

0 kSep  a record  of,  and  inform  the  department  of  the 
number  of  individuals  examined. 
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No.  3. 


(Referred  to  in  Mr.  Cole’s  Evidence,  Question  1049.) 


Art  Directory. 


Akt  Directory 
OR  THE  SCIEKCB 
n AND  Art 

I.  A sum  of  money  is  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes  ot  department. 

science  and  art.  . ^ i . t\  i.„  j. 

II.  That  sum  is  administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

III.  The  head  of  the  Educational  Department,  of  which  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  a brancli,  is  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  assisted  by  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  is  called  the  1 ice-Presideiit  of  the  Conr- 
mittee  on  Education,  and  who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President 
and  for  him  in  his  absence.  (Order  in  Council,  2oth  February  1856,  Act  IJ 

and  20  Viet.  c.  116.)  „ , ,•  c • t y 

IV.  A portion  of  the  sum  voted  is  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  instruction 

in  art  in  the  United  Kingdom.  _ 

V.  The  object  of  this  grant  is  to  promote  instruction  in  drawing,  painting, 

and  modelling,  and  designing  for  architecture,  manufactures,  and  decoration, 
especially  among  the  industrial  classes.  _ j i.-u  x i • 

VI.  To  effect  this  object,  the  department  will  give  aid  towards  the  teaching 
of  elementary  drawing  in  schools  for  the  children  of  the_  poor ; towpds  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  night  classes  for  artisans  ; toiyards  mstructioTi  in  art  in 
schools  of  art;  and  towards  the  training  of  art  teachers.  The  collection  ot 
decorative  art  at  South  Kensington  will  also  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  in  schools  of  art. 


Aid  to  Schools  for  the  Poor. 


Aid  to  School 
FOR  THE  Poor 


1.  A school  for  the  poor  is  one  established  to  promote  the  education  of 
children  belonsing  to  the  classes  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labour. 

2.  The  depai'tment  will  encourage  the  teaching  of  draw.ng  in  such  schools 
under  the  following  regulations,  provided  the  children  are  instructed  in 
drawing  by  teachers  holding  certificates  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  grade  granted  by  the 

‘’T 'A’lmyment  of  Is.  will  he  made  for  every  child  who  gives  under  examina-  Fasmmfs. 
tion  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  taught  drawing. 

4.  The  payment  will  be  raised  to  2s.  for  every  child  showing  pioof  of 

pro^fiemney  midi^ra  be  raised  to  3s.  for  every  child  ivho  may  excel  in  the 

exammatrom  drawing  may  reach  the  Pi-L-es. 

required  standard  of  excellence.t  ■ c ii,. 

7 A payment  of  10s.  will  be  made  on  every  exercise  of  the  2nd  gmde 
satisfactorily  worked  at  an  annual  examination  by  a pupil-teacher  of  the  school 


night  classes 


• The  tcichcr  of  drewing  iriay  he  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  school,  ot  any  other  person 
possessing  the  required  qualification,  viz. : 

The°third  • «rhnnl  ofart 

“'SSSs"inS!i^e“S"L.ion.,  end  »ther  eimnenmjy  ^t^o.s  IS^oSX'p-  ^ 

second  grade  drawing  certificate,  are  requireth  in  addition  to  the  ahove  suujeccs,  i 
nation  in  dr.awlng  from  memory  on  the  hlack  hoard  winnih  of  March  at 

The  first  four  exercises  mav  be  performed  at  the  annual  examination  held  . . sanction 

the  schools  of  artami  night  classes  in  in  November  of 

of  the  Principal,  at  the  drawing  examination  held  at  the  various  warning  co^  ^ 

each  year.  The  black  board  exercise  cannot  be  performed  at  a school  of  art  or  night  c a y 

training  school  in  November,  before  one  of  the  Inspectors.  vn  Itfi  which  contain®  full 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  thi.d  grade  must  apply  for  Form  No.  idb.wmcn  contain,  m 
mformaiion  uiion  the  subject.  See  also  page  G18. 

t Prizes. — 'I'heaev  ' ' ' ' ’ 

22679,  Q ^ 
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^xamimfions, 


ME  T°m™oSf  been  taught  drawing  in  the  school,  and  a prize  to  every  pupil-teacher 

— who  may  reach  the  required  standai-d  of  excellence.* 

8.  A payment  pf  U.  will  be  made  for  conducting  the  annual  examination 

provided  20  children  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  taught 
drawing.  " 

9.  All  payments  will  be  made  to  the  managers  of  the  school.t 

10.  Ihe  department  will  determine  the  number  of  payments  to  be  made, 
and  the  prizes  to  be  given,  annually,  by  means  of  the  examinations  of  a veiw 
elementary  character,  called  of  the  1st  grade,  in  freehand  drawing  from  copies, 
freehand  drawing  from  models,  and  in  practical  geometry,  and  of  a more 
advanced  examination,  called  of  the  2nd  grade,  in  freehand,  geometric,  per- 
spective, and  model  drawing.  As  respects  all  awards  of  payments  and  prizes 
the  department  will  be  the  sole  judge,  and  will  not  enter  into  correspondence 
respecting  its  decisions.  J 

11.  These  examinations  will  take  place  in  the  month  of  May,  and  must 
be  conducted  by  the  local  committee  or  managers  of  the  school,  who  must 
undertake — 

fi.  To  provide  a room  or  rooms  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  out  the  examination 
according  to  the  detailed  regulations  under  that  head. 

b.  To  send  in  to  the  secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,§  before 
the  14th  of  April,  a statement  of  tlie  number  of  chilch-eii  to  be  examined 
m each  subject  of  the  1st  grade,  and  of  pupil-teachers  to  be  examined 
in  the -nd  grade  j to_ be  responsible  for  conducting  the  examination; 
to  give  out  the  examination  papers  which  will  be  sent  for  that  purpose- 
to  see  them  fairly  worked  according  to  the  detailed  regulations  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  two  of  their  number;  to  send  the  worked  papers 
under  seal,  by  the  first  post  after  the  examination,  to  the  secretary  of 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

c.  To  certify  that  the  school  is  one  established  for  the  education  of  children 
support  themselves  by  manual  labour,  and 

that  the  cffildren  have  been  instructed  by  a person  holding  a certificate 
^ rrom  this  Department  (vide  infra,  par.  13). 

d.  That  one  member  of  the  Committee  be  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary, 
through  whom  the  coraespondence  with  the  department  on  the  business 
ot  the  school  will  be  carried  on.[| 

e.  That  the  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  visits  of  the  officers  of  the 
bcience  and  Art  Department. 

12  The  departnaent  shall  give  aid  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  towards  the 
purchase  of  examples  of  suitable  character.lT 

13.  E.xammations  under  the  above  regulations  may  be  held  In  schools  where 

drawing  is  taught  by  persons  who,  though  not  fully  certifloated,  have  oassed 
sucoessfid  examinations  in  either  freehand,  geometric,  or  model  drawing  of 
the  2nd  Grade.  In  such  schools  payments  will  be  made  only  on  account  of 
children  instructed  m the  subjects  in  which  the  teacher  has  pa^ed,  and  not  on 
account  of  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers. 

14  Children  who  have  previously  passed  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  grade' 
may  be  examined  in  the  2nd  grade.  A payment  of  6s.  will  be  made  on  account 
ot  every  child  vvho  may  pass  in  one  or  more  exercises  of  this  orade  A 

rndaT;!  of  exfeJe"ce.“  *'«  -<iuired 


Examples. 


S&SV  >'’! 

‘f-  re-“.mi„ed  i„  . ?SVsar  “ ‘ '"“’™ 

I Middle.ciass  Schools  c.^nnot  be  examined  in  the  first  grade.  ^ 

if  -iT  payments  fs  No.  521 

II  The  department  TOjll  not  correspond  directlv  with  the  fnnr.hoi.«  .nv..,  .-o,,  t » 

on  the  committee  for  the  examination.  ^ teachers,  who  cannot  act  as  secretaries,  nor 

f Apply  for  form  No.  30. 
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Aid  to  Night  Classes.  Aid  to  Night  - 

OlASSES.  • 

1 A niffht  class  is  a class  for  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  held  after 
6 p in  to  which  the  public  is  admitted  on  payment  of  fees  within  the  reach  ot 

persons  who  support  themselves  by  mannel  labour. 

^ The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  give  aid  to  such  classes  when  Conditions. 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  a local-committee  of  not  less  than  five  well-  CommiUee. 
known  responsible  persons,  and  instructed  by  a teacher,  or  teachem,  holding 
the  certificate  of  the  department  for  elementary  drawing,  called  of  the  2nd 
gi-ade,  or  the  art-master’s  certificate,  called  of  the  3rd  grade.  One  member 
the  committee  must  be  appointed  to  “ct  ^s  secretaiy,  through  wh^^ 
correspondence  with  the  department  on  the  business  of  the  class  will  be 

““TlmDepai-tmentwill  pay  annually  to  the  local  committee,  or  managers 
of  such  classes  the  under-mentioned  sums  on  account  of  the  instruction  of 
artisans, t teachers  or  their  childrenj  above  12  years  of  age,  viz. ; 

a Ten  shillings  for  every  exercise  in  freehand  drawing  from  the  flat 
practical  geometry,  drawing  from  models,^  perspective,  or  mechanical 
drawing,  satisfactorily  worked  m a given  time  by  an  artisan  who  pays 
fees  for  being  taught.^  11  , ■ „ 

6.  For  every  artisan  who  shall  submit  satisfactory  worksIF  executed,  in  the 
class  during  the  previous  year,  in  drawing  from  flat  examples, 
mechanical,  or  architectural  drawing ; drawing  from  geometric 
models,  obiccts  of  general  utility,  or  casts;  of  ornament,  or  drawing 
flowers  and  foliage  from  nature,  a sum  in  proportion  to  the  works 
sent  up,  but  not  exceeding  16s.  for  any  one  artisan. 

4 Prizes  u-ill  be  given  to  students,  whether  artisans,  teachers,  or  of  othel 
classes  wlm  excel  in  the  examinations,  and  also  to  those  students  who  execute 
hic-hlv  meritorious  works  of  the  classes  named  m clause  36.  The  degree  of 
siSceJs  far  which  a prize  will  be  awarded  will  be  determined  Iry  the  Department 

^"7  -Ze  depSment  will  determine  the  number  of  the  payments  to  be  made  Ermninaiims. 
iindei  cUuseT^nd  prizes  to  be  given,  annually,  by  means  of  examinations  of 
an  eleitaiy  d^  called  of  the  2nd  grade,  The  paynients  and  prizes 

under  clause  36  will  be  determined  by  an  inspection  of  the  works  of  theiarious 
desses  namecl.  As  respects  all  awards  of  payments  and  prizes,  the  Department 
Sr  be  t™  sole  judge,  and  will  not  enter  into  correspondence  respecting  its 

decisions^  of  21.  will  be  paid  - to  the  managers  of  night  classes  in 

MeStiics'Zstitutes  and  National  Schools,  or  other  schools  for  the  poor,  for 
cordurt  ng  an  annual  examination  of  10  persons  (artisans)  and  upwards  pro. 
rtded  the  detail  histru^^^^  for  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  be  strictly 

carried  out.  

• The  department  »ill  not  corre.’i^na  directly  i.itlr  tl.e  teachers,  who  cannot  act  a.  secretaries  nor 
on  the  committee  for  examination. 

t Definition  of  artisans.  . of  weekly  wages,  supporting  themselves  by  their  own 

- .alw  U assessed  to  the 

, CW,dre“'ho  attend  the  day  classes  of  scliooiy»  ““h  "P 

not  ellglhle  for  examination  in  “Vf' B”d“  ir'th  ^ re-examined  in  the  same  sunjects. 

\ Students  who  have  once  passed  m ® f these  subjects  will  receive  certifi- 

Students  who  have  passed  successful  examinations^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Schools  for  the  Poor  and  in  Isight 

cates  of  the  2d  grade,  and  will  be  eligible  to  give  reouired  to  perform  in  addition 

Classes.  Teachers  of  National  and  other  at  a training  college  in 

an  exercise  on  the  black  board,  must  present  themselves  ior  tnai  purpo 

^^Vhen^pa^  have  been  made  hy  the  department  on  acc^n^oMhe 

of  these  subjects  at  the  examinations  of  the  Science  ^ 

the  same  students  be  successful  in  the  same  Jig®  welUxecuted,  from  examples  of  a good 

t By  satisfactory  works  must  be  understood  the  year  s worK  weii  e.vecu  , 
class,  in  the  section  of  study  through  which  the  student  is  pa  g-. 

•*  These  prizes  will  consist  of  books,  instruments,  «c. 

Q Q 2 
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7.  The  examinations  will  take  place  in  the  month  of  March,  and  must  be 
— ' conducted  by  the  Local  Committee,  or  Managers,  of  the  Night  Class,  who  must 
undertake — 


T)'an$^nission  of 
ivories. 


Cd'tijicaie  of. 
^paynients. 


JSxamples. 


Examinations 
for  Prizes  only. 


a.  To  provide  a room,  or  rooms,  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  out  the  examina- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  detailed  regulations  on  that  head.* 

h.  To  admit  for  examination  candidates  not  connected  with  the  class  who 
may  desire  to  present  themselves.f 

c.  To  send  in  to  the  secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depai-tment,  before  the 

lOth  of  February,  a statement  of  the  number  of  students  to  l)e  examined 
in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  2nd  Grade. + 

d.  To  be  responsible  for  conducting  the  examination;  to  give  out  the  ex- 

amination papers  which  will  be  sent  for  that  purpose ; to  see  them  fairly 
worked  according  to  the  detailed  regulations,  in  the  presence  of  three  of 
their  number  (the  presence  of  two  members  of  the  Committee  will  be 
sufficient  when  fewer  than  10  students  are  under  examination) ; to  send 
the  worked  papers,  under  seal,  by  the  first  post  after  the  examination, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  department, 

e.  That  the  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  visits  of  the  officers  of  the 

Science  and  Art  Department. 

8.  The  Local  Committee  must  also  transmit  to  the  offices  of  this  department 
for  inspection,  on  or  before  the  9th  of  April,  the  works  of  students  in  the  various 
classes  named  in  ^ _3  b,  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed,  or 
who  compete  for  prizes. § The  Department  will  pay  the  carriage  of  works  sent 
up  which  are  within  impei-ial  size, 

9.  The  secretai-y  and  two  members  of  the  Local  Committee  must  certify  that 
the  students  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed  are  teachers 
or  artisans  within  the  definition  given  on  page  20,  and  that  they  have  been 
instructed  by  teachers  certificated  by  the  Department  in  accordance  with  1f2.|| 

10.  Grants  of  75  per  cent,  will  be  made  towards  the  imrchase  of  art 
examples  approved  by  the  department  and  selected  by  the  managers.^ 

. .'  classes  may  be  held  in  schools  of  art,  mechanics’  or  literary 

institutions,  national  or  other  public  schools,  or  in  any  educational 
institution.** 

12.  Examinations  maybe  held  elsewhere  than  in  night  classes  or  schools 
of  art,  provided  that  a committee  of  not  less  than  three  well-known  respon- 
sible peasons  be  foi-med,  to  conduct  them  under  the  regulations  laid  down  for 
night  classes,  7. 

1 given  to  successful  candidates,  whether  artisans  or  not. 

• X ■ be  made  only  on  account  of  the  success  of  artisans 

instructed  by  certificated  teachers. 


Aid  to  Schools  , ^ 

opAet.  Aid  to  ocitools  of  Art. 

1.  A school  of  art  is  a room  or  rooms  devoted  wholly  to  instruction  in  Art, 
where  examples  of  art  are  always  open  for  study  and  inspection,  and  where 
the  managers  employ  a teacher  who  has  taken  an  art  teacher’s  certificate  of 
the  ord  grade. ft 

Conditions.  Science  and  Art  Department  will  aid  the  instruction  given  in  schools 

Committee.  artisans,  and  teachers,  when  under  the  direction  of  a local  com- 

mittee ot  not  less  than  five  well-known  responsible  persons,  and  instructed  by 
teachers  holding  one  or  more  art  certificates  of  the  3rd  grade,  provided  day 


* Apply  for  form  No.  .522. 

the  okTs*  to  r charged  on  each  applicant  for  examination  who  is  not  a 
foom  reimburse  any  extra  expenses  the  Committee  may  be  put  to  in  providing  a 

i On  form  No.  .523. 

woUf  Z'llS  of  these 

II  The  form  ot  cl.aim  for  p.iyments  is  No.  525. 

5"  Apply  for  form  No.  30. 

wmt  fl”l.  forTfSe  i"troaueL„s  dtawing  into  nlghl  elasse.  under  the  above  conditions, 

dehmtion.  Local  Committees  desirous  of  establishing  Schools  of  Art  should  apply^ for  form  No.^52L 
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classes  are  held  and  that  artisan  night  classes  meet  under  the  instruction  of  Amro^n»LS 
the  master  at  least  three  tiroes  in  each  week  for  two  hours.  „„i,etarT 

One  member  of  the  committee  must  be  appointed  to  aet  as  secietary, 
through  whom  the  con'espondeiice  with  the  department  on  the  business  of  the 
school  will  be  carried  on.* 

3.  The  following  payments  will  he  made  to  the  Local  Committee  on  account  Favment. 
of  students  who  are  artisans  or  teachers  : 

a Ten  shillings  for  every  exercise  in  freehand  drawing  from  the  flat 
ilractiS  geometry,  diawing  from  models,  perspective,  or  meehanical 
&g  s"  tXteily  ivorked  in  a given  time  by  an  ai-tisan  who  pays 

J,  olTcfoulf  of  erefy' artisan  who  shall  submit  satisfactory  workst  ex- 
ecuted  "n  the  school,  during  the  previous  year^,  m drawing  from  flat 
examples ; mechanical  or  architectural  drawing ; 
models,  objects  of  general  utility,  or  casts  of  ^ 

flowers  and!  foliage  from  nature,  a sum  in  proportion  to  the  works 
iirt  Vm h nnt  pvppedinfi''  15s.  for  iiny  ori6  Ertism.^  ...  i 4- 

c On^account  of  every  artisan  who  shall  submit^  satisfactory  works+ 
executed  in  the  schwl  during  th^e  previous  ^“S^jI’XcorS 

modelling,  or  designing  for  architecture,  manufactures,  and  decora 
tion,  belonging  to  dasses  not  included  in  f ^ “ 

proportion  to  the  works  sent  up,  but  not  exceeding  20s.  tor  any  one 

li.  Ontccount  of  free  studentships,  a payment  of  3i  f™ 

being  a draughtsman,  designer,  model  er,  or  lj“dicraftsman  who^^^^^^ 
he  recommended  iointly  by  the  Local  Committee  and  by  the  depart 

payment  of  fees.  wldpK  ‘>0  artisans  are  satisfactorily  AH  pupil 

" tStf-1  th\rty"poLf  which  50  and  upwards  are  Wierr. 

SO  taught,  for  art  pupil-teachers.  1!  +rninpd  in  the 

"thTltlrt  :h?stlfotd“aS^^^^^^^  in  the  National 

T“rL®t:fy  ceSf  om’e  3rd  G-de 
exaLnation  in  London  by  an  artisan  or  teacher  trained  in  the  bohool 

Art.^  (See  page  618.)  _ r _o  .f  .fnrlpntsand  forwardinv  Aiuntal rcj^OYt- 

1,  Ten  noiinds  for  keepingthe  necessary  registers  ot  students  anu  loiwaiuui 
a?the  appoSed^^^^^^  ^ireseribed  form,  an  annual  report  of 

tL  nroStavs  of  the  School,  and  holding  an  annual  examination. 

This  payment  Is  contingent  on  the  holding  “’t'"™. 

times  a week  for  forty  weeks,  and  on  the  transmission  of  woiks  to  the 

national  competition. 


* Teachers  cannot  act  as  secretaries.  re  -examined  tn  the  same  sub- 

t Students  who  have  once  passed  ui  any  of  these  exercise  tb  successor  students  in 

jccts.  When  payments  have  been  will  not  again  be  made 

any  of  these  subjects  at  the  •'’laminations  of  the  of  the ‘2nd  grade, 

should  the  same  students  be  successful  in  work  well  executed  from  examples  of  a good 

I By  satisfactory  works  must  be  underst^ood  the  year  s worx  we 

class  iiUhe  section  of  study  through  which  the  student  IS  ^ 

(,  Payments  b and  c cannot  be  made  on  account  o*/"®  ® r instrucUon  pursued  in  the  National 

Under  clause  b are  included  the  following  stages  of  the  course  ol  insirucuon  pu 
Art  Training  School,  viz. ; 

Under  clause  c are  included  all  works  In  other  than  wbrks  under  clause  b or  c,  will 

II  Any  artisan  who  passes  a 2nd  grade  exercise,  or  sends  ^ examinations  in  March  and 

lie  considered  satisfactorily  taught.  This  payment  ^1*  ^0  ‘ r%ort  of  the  School  of  Art.  The 

April,  and  its  distribution  must  be  fully  reported  >n  the  l,jjn  are  left  to  the  Local 

selection  of  the  art  pupil-teacher  and  the  duties  to  be  allotted  to  .um 

Comrr.ittee.  • .I’li-ii  n main- 


omrr.ittee.  , , i-.iui.:.  ,.f,TnnGte  for  admission,  with  a main- 

^ Candidates  who  obtain  this  certificate  becoma  eligible  1;  allowed  second-class  railway 

tenance  allowance,  to  the  National  An  Training  School.  They  are  anowc 
fare  to  and  from  London,  and  10s.  a day  while  under  examination. 
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Aid  to  Scnoois 
op  Art. 


Sonuses. 


Mctsid’s'  visits 
to  London. 


Prizes. 


Plxaminafions. 


Transmission  of 
works. 


i.  Bonuses,  consisting  of— 

One  sum  of  507, 

Three  sums  of  407, 

Five  „ 307. 

Ten  „ 207. 

Twenty  „ 107, 

will  be  awarded  to  the  head  masters  of  schools  of  ai*t  in  which  the 
results  of  instruction,  as  tested  by  the  examinations  of  the  department 
shall  be  most  satisfactory.  ’ 

4.  In  Schools  of  Art  conducted  satisfactorily,  and  where  ai-tisans  are  satis- 
factorily instructed,  grants  will  be  made  to  enable  the  masters  to  visit  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  other  metropolitan  institutions,  in  order  that 
they  may  acquire,  for  the  benefit  of  their  students,  a knowledge  of  the  latest 
progress  made  in  those  educational  subjects  which  affect  the  schools. 

5.  Special  grants  of  the  works  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  of  other  examples,  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  such  schools 
as  have  suitable  premises  for  exhibiting  and  protecting  them,  and  for  their 
eflective  use  as  a means  of  instruction. 

6.  Pri7.es  will  be  given  to  students  of  all  classes  who  excel  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  2nd  Grade,  and  to  students  who  send  up  works  of  great  merit  in  the 
classes  named  in  clause  5,  5F  3.*  The  degree  of  success  for  which  a prize  will 
be^warded  will  be  determined  by  the  Department  from  j’^eai’  to  yeai’. 

7.  The  Department  will  determine  the  number  of  payments  to  be  made 
under  clause  3a,  and  prizes  to  be  given,  annually,  by  means  of  examinations  of 
an  elementary  character,  called  of  the  2nd  Grade.  The  payments  and  prizes 
under  clause  3b,  will  be  determined  by  an  inspection  of  the  works  of  the 
^rious  classes^  named.  As  respects  all  awards  of  payments  and  prizes  the 
Department  will  be  the  sole  judge,  and  will  not  enter  into  correspondence 
respecting  its  decisions. 

8.  The  examinations  will  take  place  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  evening 
and  must  be  conducted  by  the  Local  Committee  or  Managers  of  the  School  of 
Art,  who  must  undertake — 

a.  To  provide  a room,  or  rooms,  of  sufiScient  size  to  carry  out  the  examina- 
in  accordance  with  the  detailed  regulations  on  that  head.f 
0.  To  admit_  for  examination  candidates  not  connected  with  the  school  who 
may  desire  to  present  themselves. J 

secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  before  the 
1(  th  01  February  a statement  of  the  number  of  students  to  be  examined 
^in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  2nd  Grade. 

d.  To  be  responsible  for  _ conducting  the  examination;  to  give  out  the  ex- 

amination papers  which  will  be  sent  for  that  purpose ; to  see  them  fairly 
worked  according  to  the  detailed  regulations,  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
three  of  their  number ; to  send  the  worked  papers,  under  seal,  by  the 
after  the  examination,  to  the  secretary  of  the  department. 

e.  rhat  the  school  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  visits  of  the  officers  of 

the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

9.  The  local  committee  must  also  transmit  to  the  offices  of  this  Department 
for  inspection  on  or  before  the  9th  of  April,  the  works  of  students  in  the  varidu's 
classes  named  in  % 3,  on  account  of  whose  instruction  pai-ment  is  claimed,  or 
who  compete  for  prizes. § Models  in  clay  or  plaster  are  only  to  be  transmitted 
when  of  great  excellence,  and  far  the  national  competition,  (see  IF  IL)  when 
they  must  be  in  low  relief  and  of  imperial  or  half  imperial  size.  Payments  will  ' 
students  in  modelling  classes  who  send  up  a single 
satisfactory  drawing  or  model,  accompanied  by  a certified  statement  of  the 
number  of  times  the  student  has  attended  the  modelling  classes  of  the  school 
during  the  year. 

inslrnmentJ,  &c.  No  cxamoles  ivill  be  ore 

+ Apply  for  form  No.  622. 

exceeding  2j.  Gci.  may  be  charged  on  each  applicant  for  examination  who  is  not  a 
room  ^ ^ ° extra  expenses  the  Committee  may  be  put  to  in  providing  a 

ofVFpfA'SSE'  on  the  receipt 
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10.  Tlie  secretary  and  two  members  of  the  local  committee  must  certify  that  Am  to 
+T.P  Rfndpn+s  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed  are  teachers  — 

or  artisans  within  the  definition  given  on  page  . and  *cy  hje  been 

imtriicted  bv  teachers  certificated  by  the  Department  m accordance  with  II  i,  t « 
and  must  make  an  annual  report,  on  the  prescribed  form,  of  their  proceedings 
to  the  Science  and  Ai't  Department.*  =p1.„i-p0  enter  into  Nationcd 

kiMdZ  and  Ldals  and  prises  will  be  awarded  to  the  students  who  execute 
thfro”  meritorious  of  the  competing  works,  by  examiners  appointed  by  the 

Departmerit.t  , 

10  The  prise  list  will  include  ten  gold  medals,  distributed  as  follmvs  i ■ 

1 S Slderf  pTmting  a group  of  still  life  from  nature  ' 

Sii“™dl“r  t"«^  in  the  three  classes,  architectural  design. 

Onr™Lt1o?';tott??dass  not  included  under  the  above-named 

''“Twenty  silver  medals,  of  which  part  will  be  given  to  the  second  best 
works  in  the  various  sub,jects  to  which  goU  medals  are  assigned,  and  the 
rest  to  meritorious  works  in  the  same,  or  the  best  works  in  other,  subjects 

“^Fifty^brouM  medals  to  meritorious  works  in  any  of  the  various  subjects 
of  stuSy. 

Any  of  these  medals  may  be  withheld  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners,  the 

works^in  any  subject  are  Mt  of  sufficient  merit  to  deseiwe  them.  ^ 

pefiShrwiltbfalW^^^^^ 

twice  for  the  same  subject. 

JhUm^e^^f^ror  whJn  L-ger  if  on%tretchers  constructed  to  fold  within  -*• 

works  entering  into  the  national  competition  will  be  «™ted  in 
London,  L7L  some  one  of  the  more  important  towns  in  the  kingdom  where 

XM^ssSIparl;'  of  a school  of  art,  and  night  classes  taught  by  Brand  dmis. 
ek}7aster  o7rschooTof  art.or  by  teachers  holding  certificates  of  the  3d 
mastei  of  a . ^ ^ meeting  elsewhere  under  the  management  of 

Grade  under  his  direction^  branches  of  the  School  of  Art,  and 

local  committees,  m y them  may  be  sent  up  ivith  the  works  of 

works  under  clause  and  for  admission  to  the  national  competition. 

* 1 1 A nrl  n^eLSg  2s  6d.  per  superficial  foot  ivill  be  made,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  4,000  feet,  in  aid  of  new  buildings,  or  buildings  to  be  adapted,  foi 

schools  of  art,  provided : ^ i • i • i i 

a.  That  there  is  a population  in  the  neighbourhood  which  requires  a school 

7,  Thlt^the  cohool  of  art  is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency 
c.  That  the  site,  plans,  estimates,  specifications,  title,  and  trast-deed  be  satis- 
factory  to  the  committee  of  council. 


- * The  form  of  claim  for  payment  the  prizes  awarded  will  he  so  distributed 

.'■oTw-  . to 

has  hitherto  been  pursued  In  schools  of  art.  See  page 
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75  P“-  fnt-  "’ill  be  made  on  art  examples  selected  bv  the 
OPAET.  manaffers  and  anm-oved  hv  t'le 


BuirniNc?- 

Ghakts. 

Examples. 


2Vaiioml 

scholarships. 


Princess  of 
Wales's  scholar’ 
ships. 


. Natiok^\j)  Apt 
Teainin-g 
School. 


Cotirse  of  i, 
struciion. 


_ "111  iiicute  uu  art  examples  selected  bv  tlip 

managers  and  approved  by  the  Department,*  and  in  special  eases,  r4ere 

tWsnid®v-in'b°“”J*  Ti  “"5  ™tiidy  devoted  to  instaction  in  art 

this  aid  W ill  be  extended  to  the  provision  of  apparatus  and  flttinffs.f  ’ 

nn?  r entitled  to  borrow  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum 

and  library  objects  of  decorative  art,  drawings,  prints,  books,  See.,  for  exhibition 
^ nn  examples  under  the  regulations  given  at  page  626. 

1 he  Departrnent  will  also,  guided  by  the  classification  of  school  under  the 
heads  named  at  page  624,  issue  such  works,  reproductions,  &o.,  as  may  appear 
suitable  to  be  retained  as  pei-manent  loans  for  longer  periods. 
b/»'e  f’'00ls  of  art  who  propose  to  become  teaehers,  and  who 

haie  taken  the  first  certiflcate  of  the  3rd  grade,  are  eligible  to  compete  for 
admission  to  the  National  Art  limning  School  at  South  Kensington.^vith  a 
maintenance  allowance  of  los.  or  20^.  weekly.  (See  rage  618  ) 

havf  be®!!;' rabiMishe? ,7  S .u"  scholarships  which 

anmim  w Kensington.  These  are  of  the  value  of  SOI.  per 

-J.  I wo  scholarships,  of  the  value  of  25/.  and  11/.  respectively  have  been 
founded,  and  called  “ The  Princess  of  Wales’s  seholardiips,”  fo7lL  t™ 
students  who,  being  females,  have  taken  the  highest  prizes  of  the  year  in  the 

national  competition  of  all  the  schools  of  art.  ‘ cs  or  me  year  in  the 

The  holders  of  these  scholarships  are  able  to  compete  annually  for  the  reten- 

moreLrSV?^''™'’ 

St.^dv  requh-ed,  froiri  each  recipient  of  the  scholarship,  of  the  course  of 

7boL7  pursued  by  her  during  the  yeai-  following  the  award  of  the 

cholarship.  I his  report  should  be  sent  through  the  secretary  of  the  school 
of  art  m which  the  student  is  studying,  in  the  month  of  10^100  t^ 

the  regutat°onr  Department  in  accordance  with 

Examinations  for  Prizes  only. 

niii;t7'5“‘°  ‘=™!"ations  inay  be  held  in  places  where  no  school  of  art  or 
7n7wn  r “■  “mrn'ttee  of  not  less  tlmn  five  well- 

laid  dLuZ ”s£is77aT 

metts  bl' maL^'rn"  candidates  of  all  classes,  but  no  pay- 

uncertifierted  teacht.  " i-‘™te<F  ^ 

The  National  Art  Training  School. 
requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures  ^ ^ ° applied  to  the 

nof 

Stage  L Li7iear  dravjing  by  aid  of  instrumetits. 
a.  Linear  geometiy. 

1:  WarXect1y7““”  architeoture  from  copies. 

a/ripa/orms/mm  enmpleo  or  copieo. 

h.  Ornament. 


Stage  3.  Freehand  outline  drawing  from  the 
a.  Models  and  objects. 
h.  Ornament. 


' round.” 
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Stage  4.  Shading  from  fiat  examples  or  copies, 

a.  Models  and  objects. 
h.  Ornament. 

Stage  5.  Shading  from  the  round  or  solidforms. 

a.  Models  and  objects. 

b.  Ornament. 

c.  Time  sketching  and  sketching  from  memory. 

Stage  G.  Drawing  the  human  figure,  and  animal  forms,  from  copies. 

a.  In  outline. 
h.  Shaded. 

Stage  7.  Drawing  flowers,  foliage  and  objects  of  natural  history,  from  fiat 
examples  or  copies, 
a.  In  outline. 
h.  Shaded. 

stages.  Drawing  the  human  figure,  or  animal  forms,  from  the  “round 
or  nature. 

a.  In  outline  from  casts. 
bu  Shaded  (details). 

62.  Shaded  (whole  figures). 

c.  Studies  of  the  human  figure  from  nude  model. 

d.  Studies  of  the  human  figure,  draped. 

e.  Time  sketching  and  sketching  from  memory. 

Stage  9.  Anatomical  studies, 
a.  Of  the  human  figure. 
h.  Of  animal  forms, 
c.  Of  either,  modelled. 

Stage  10.  Drawing  flowers,  foliage,  landscape  details,  and  objects  of  natural 
history,  from  nattire. 

a.  In  outline. 

b.  Shaded. 

Stage  11.  Tainting  ornament  from  the  “fiat  ” or  copies. 

a.  In  monochrome  \ water-colour,  tempera,  or  oil. 

b.  In  colours  / 

Stage  12.  Painting  ornament  from  the  cast,  SfC. 

a.  In  monochrome,  either  in  water-colour,  oil,  or  tempera. 

Stage  13.  Tainting  {general)  from  fiat  examples  or  copies,fiowers,  still-life,  S^-c. 

a.  Flowers  or  natural  objects,  in  water-colour,  in  oil,  or  in  tempera. 

b.  Landscapes. 

Stage  14.  Painting  {general)  direct  from  nature. 

a.  Flowers,  or  still-life,  in  water-colour,  oil,  or  tempera  without  backgrounds. 

b.  Landscapes. 

Stage  15.  Painting  groiiys  as  compositions  of  colour, 
a.  In  water-colour,  oil,  or  tempera. 

Stage  16.  Painting  the  human  figure  or  animals  in  monochrome  from  casts. 

a.  In  oil,  water-colour,  or  tempera. 

Stage  17.  Painting  the  human  figure  or  animals  in  colour, 

a.  From  the  flat,  or  copies. 

b.  From  nature,  nude  or  draped. 

c.  Time  sketches  and  compositions. 

Stage  18.  Modelling  ornament, 

a.  Elementary,  from  casts. 

b.  Advanced,  from  casts. 

c.  From  drawings. 

d.  Time  sketches  from  examples  and  from  memory. 


NAT10NA.L  Art 
Trainiko 
SCHOOI. 

Course  of  in- 
struction. 
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. NationaIiAet  \9.  Modelling  the  human  figure  or  animals. 

School.  Elemementaiy,  from  casts  of  hands,  feet,  masks,  &c. 

b.  Advanced,  from  casts  or  solid  examples. 

c.  From  drawings. 

d.  From  nature,  nude  or  draped. 

Stage  20.  Modelling  fruits,  jiowers,  foliage,  and  objects  of  natural  history,  from 
nature. 

Stage  21.  Time  sketches  in  clay  of  the  human  figure,  or  animals,  from  nature. 
Stage  22.  'Elementary  design. 

a.  Studies  treating  natural  objects  ornamentally. 

b.  Ornamental  arrangements  to  fill  given  spaces  in  monochrome. 

c.  Ornamental  arrangements  to  fill  given  spaces  in  colour. 

d.  Studies  of  historic  styles  of  ornament  drawn  or  modelled; 

Stage  23.  Applied  designs,  technical  or  miscellaneous  studies. 

a.  Machine  and  mechanical  drawing,  plan  drawing,  mapping,  and  surveys 
done  fr’om  actual  measurement. 

b.  Architectiu’al  design. 

c.  Surface  design. 

d.  Plastic  design. 

3.  Students  proposing  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  of  art  schools,  who 
are  personally  eligible,  and  have  given  satisfactory  proof  of  the  possession  of 
general  knowledge,  are  admitted  free,  when  vacancies  occur  in  the  training 
class,  upon  the  submission  of  works  in  geometry,  perspective,  freehand  draw- 
ing, drawing  from  nature  of  plants  or  foliage,  and  drawing  from'  models, 
approved  by  the  head  master ; or,  in  lieu  of  these,  some  more  advanced  studies 
of  drawing  from  the  antique,  or  painting.  These  students,  when  they  have 
obtained  the  1st  certificate,  are  eligible  to  compete  for  weekly  allowances, 
according  to  their  progress  in  the  school  and  the  certificates  obtained,  of  5s!, 
10s.,  or  15s.,  in  return  for  which  they  have  to  perform  certain  duties  as  teachers, 
and  must  engage  to  accept  the  situations  to  which  they  are  recommended. 

A limited  number  only  of  students  may  compete  with  students  of  local 
schools  of  aii;  for  maintenance  of  20^.  or  25s.  weekly.  No  student  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  such  higher  payments  who  has  not  taken  one  art  certificate, 
or  a science  certificate  in  mechanical  drawing  or  building  construction.  Such 
aUowances  will  be  granted  for  one  session  only.  They  may  be  renewed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  department  according  to  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the 
student,  and  the  demand  for  certificated  teachers.  No  student  in  training  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  as  such  after  he  has  obtained  five  certificates.  Besides 
their  studies  in  the  training  school  students  in  training  -will  be  required  to  give 
instruction  in  parochial  and  district  schools  as  a part  of  their  training. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  the  first  Saturday  in  February  or 
the  first  Saturday  in  September. 

4.  With  a view  to  assist  female  students  in  obtaining  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations to  become  art  teachers,*  admission  to  the  training  school  for  females  is 
regulated  by  the  rules  stated  above;  they  may  then  receive  an  allowance  of 
from  5s.  to  15s.  a week,  according  to  vacancies  on  the  list  for  a period  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  3rd  Grade.  If 
their  progress  and  promise  justify  it,  they  may  (ha\dng  obtained  the  2nd 
certificate  within  the  two  years)  continue  to  receive  an  allowance  for  another 
year,  while  working  for  the  3rd  certificate. 

5.  The  23  Stages  of  instruction  are  divided  into  six  Groups. 

_ Certificates^  of  competency  to  teach  the  subjects  included  in  each  group  are 

given  to  candidates  who  pass  the  necessary  examinations. 

These  are  called  certificates  of  the  3rd  Grade. 


* Should  opportunities  offer  for  a female  student  in  training  to  employ  a portion  of  her  time  in 
teaching,  she  may  accept  engagements,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head  master,  and  receive  a reduced 
allowance,  proportionate  to  the  time  remaining  for  studies  connected  with  her  certificates  it  being 
understood  that  ihe  duration  of  the  allowances  will  in  no  case  exceed  three  years 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  at  the  termination  of  the  allowance,  the  department  in  no 
degree  undertakes  to  provide  or  obtain  employment,  as  teacners,  for  the  male  or  female  students  so 


Training  class. 


Maintenance 

alloicances. 


Ceviificaies. 
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The  foUomng  are  the  groups  which  form  the  subjects  of  certificates  - W^roNAL^i 

Group  1. Elementary  Drawing  and  Colouring,  Stages  1,  2,3,  4,  5,  ' Schooi. 

6,  7, 10,  and  13. 

Group  2. — Painting,  with  examination  in  styles  of  art,  and  in  the  elemen- 
tary jn'inciples  of  ornament.  Stages  11,  12, 14, 15,  and  22. 

Group  3. ^The  Figure  drawn  and  painted,  with  examination  in  the  his- 

toric styles  of  ornament.  Stages  8,  I),  16,  and  17. 

Group  4. — Modelling  Ornament,  with  examination  in  styles  of  art,  and 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  ornament.  Stages  18,  20,  22. 

Group  5.— Modelling  the  Figure,  with  examination  in  the  historic 
styles  of  ornament.  Stages  8,  9,  19,  21. 

Group  6.— Technical  Instruction. 

6.  The  Examinations  will  take  place  annually  at  the  offices  of  the  Depai't-  ISmmimiiom. 
.ment.  South  Kensington,  in  the  month  Feljruary.  _ ^ 

Candidates  who  are  desirous  of  passing  such  examinations  must  forward  then* 
names,  together  with  all  the  requsite  works,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Depai-tment, 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  Februaiy.  They  must  state  the  grouj)  or  groups  for 
which  they  seek  to  obtain  certificates.  These  works,  if  accepted,  \vill  be  retained 
bv  the  Department ; works  of  unsuccessful  candidates,  and  candidates  notpro- 
nosing  to  earn  payments  from  the  State  will  be  returned.  They  will  be  informed 
whether  their  drawings  have  been  accepted,  and_  whether  permission  can  be 
granted  to  them  to  present  themselves  for  examination.  , « a ^ 

These  examinations  will  take  place  before  the  Inspector-Generai  for  Art, 
assisted  by  other  Examiners  who  maybe  associated  with  him.  1 hey  will  be 
conducted  partly  by  written  exercises  and  partly  by  studies  made  m a given 
time.  Each  candidate  may  be  required  to  teach  a class  in  the  presence  of  the 

™v^lling  expenses  will  be  allowed  to  candidates  from  provincial  schools 
who  obtain  certificates.  (See  note,  page  613.) 

First  Group. 


Candidates  for  certificates  for  the  First  Group — ■ ■ 

1.  If  they  have  attended  the  Training  School  of  the  Department  at  South 
Kensington  they  must  have  obtained  a recommendation  for  admission  to 
examination  from  the  head  master.  Candidates  from  the  provincial  or  Other 
schools  will  be  required  to  execute  an  extra  work  in  the  presence  of  the 

Examiner.  ^ i?  t.  u • 

2 They  must  be  prepared  to  instruct  a class  in  the  presence  of  the  Exami- 
ners eithev  in  freehand  drawing,  geometrical  drawing,  perspective  or  model 
draiving. 

....  Si'  To  sketch,  in  a given  time,  a group  of  models,  placed  by  the  Examiners 
for  that  purpose. 

4.  To  solve,  in  writing,  questions  on  geometry,  perspective,  orthographic 
projection,*  and  the  rudiments  of  constructive  architecture.* 


For  the  First  Group  the  following  ai-e  necessary,  ten  in  number 
Stage  la.  A sheet  of  geometrical  problems. 

„ 16.  A sheet  of  mechanical  drawings.* 

„ Ic.  A sheet  of  perspective  diagrams. 

„ l(i.  A sheet  of  architectural  details.* 

„ 3.  An  outline  from  the  Madeleine  pilaster. 

5a.  A sheet  of  draivings  from  models,  shaded  in  chalk  or  pencil. 
„ 56.  A sheet  of  ornament  shaded  from  the  cast,  in  chalk. 

-j,  6.  An  outline  of  the  figure  from  the  flat.  

„ 10.  A shet  of  foliage  drawn  from  nature. 

„ 13.  A sheet  of  flower  painted  from  the  flat. 


» Female  candidates  are  not  examined  in  mechanical  or  architectural  draw-ing. 
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Aet  Second  Groui>. 

Teainikq- 

Scnooi.  Por  the  Second  Group  each  Candidate — 

Examinations.  1-  Must  ah’eady  have  obtained  a certificate  for  the  First  Group. 

2.  Will  be  required  to  sketch,  in  colour,  in  a given  time,  a group  placed  by 
the  Examiners  for  that  purpose — using  any  medium  or  vehicle  which  the 
Examiners  may  propose. 

3.  Will  he  required  to  answer  in  writing  a paper  of  questions  on  the  elemen- 

tary principles  of  ornament  and  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  class  chosen  for  illustration  in  the  drawinns  sent  no  in 
Stage  22d.  ^ 

4.  Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a paper  of  technical  questions  in 
art,  and  on  the  general  principles  and  execution  of  the  several  historic  schools; 
and  a paper  of  questions  on  elementary  botany. 

For  the  Second  Group  the  following  works  are  required,  six  in  number  : — 

Stage  13  or  14.  A landscape  in  oil  from  nature,  or  from  some  approved 
example. 

„ 12.  A painting  of  ornament  in  monochrome  from  the  cast,  in  oil  or 

tempera. 

„ 14.  A study  of  flowers  painted  from  nature  in  water-colour. 

„ 15.  A study  of  a group  as  a composition  of  colour,  in  oil. 

„ 22c.  A sheet  of  at  least  two  studies  'of  ornamental  arrangements  in 

colour. 

„ 22a.  A sheet  of  studies  of  some  plant  or  plants  botanically  analysed 

with  a view  to  ornamental  details. 

„ 22d.  A set  of  studies  executed  during  the  period  of  training , from  some 
one  class  of  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  represent  the  history  of  the  class  selected. 


Third  Group. 

For  the  Third  Group  each  candidate — 

1.  Must  already  have  obtained  certificates  for  the  First  and  Second  Groups. 

2.  Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a paper  of  questions  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  figure. 

3.  To  answer,  in  writing,  a paper  on  the  history  of  ornament  of  the  various 
periods  and  styles  and  a paper  of  q^lestions  on  the  elementary  pirinciples  of 
ornament  aud  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  class 
chosen  for  illustration  in  the  drawings  sent  up  in  Stage  22d. 

4.  To  draw  in  a given  time  the  bones  or  muscles,  within  the  outline  of  an 
antique  figure,  from  memory. 

5.  The  living  model  will  be  posed  for  a time-study  by  each  candidate. 

***  From  candidates  who  are,  or  have  been,  students  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  have  been  there  admitted  to  study  from  the  living  model,  this  last  exercise 
will  not  be  I’equired. 

For  the  Third  Group  the  following  works  are  necessary,  seven  in  number 

Stage  Sb.  An  antique  figure  shaded  from  the  cast,  in  chalk. 

„ 8c.  A study  in  chalk  from  the  living  model. 

„ 9.  The  bones  and  muscles  placed  within  outlines  of  an  antique 

figure. 

” painting  of  the  human  figure  from  a picture  in  oil. 

„ 17a-  A painting  of  the  nude  or  draped  figure  from  the  life,  in  oil. 

„ 22c?.  ^Varied  studies  of  historic  styles  of  ornament,  sufficiently  exten- 

sive to  represent  the  history  of  the  classes  selected,  sketched  from 
works  in  the  Museum,  the  authority  in  each  case  being  ap- 
pended. If  they  are  from  coloured  ornament,  the  sketches  are 
to  be  coloured  also. 


V*  of  ornament  possessed  by  the  candidate:  he 

should  theretore  send  a sheet  or  sheets  of  the  most  characteristic  details  of  the  best  periods  of  the 
vanous  styles,  and  should  gire  the  source  from  whence  the  examples  are  derived.  Candidates  from 
provincial  schools  must  use  for  the  same  purpose  the  jworks  circulated  by  the  Department,  such  as 
casts,  electrotypes,  photographs,  books,  prints,  &c. 
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Fourth  Group. 

For  the  Fourth  Group  each  candidate — 

1.  Must  already  have  obtained  a certificate  for  the  First  Group. 

2'.  Will  be  required  to  answer  in  writing  a paper  of  questions  on  the  elementary 
•principles  of  ornament  and  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  ornamentation 
of  the  class  chosesfor  illustration  in  the  drawings  sent  up  in  Stage  22d. 

3 To  sketch  from  memory  elementry  details  of  ornament,  and  in  a given 
time  to  model  a piece  of  ornament,  in  low  relief,  from  a print  or  dramng. 

For  the  Fourth  Group  the  following  works  are  required,  five  m number 

Stage  18a.  A modelled  study  of  ornament  from  the  cast. 

18&.  A modelled  study  of  ornament  from  a drawing. 

” 20.  A modelled  study  of  flowevs  or  foliage  from  nature. 

” 22  A modelled  study  of  any  one  of  the  sections  of  this  stage. 

22a.  A sheet  of  studies  of  some  plant  or  plants,  botanically  analysed 
” with  a view  to  display  their  ornamental  details,  drawn  or  modelled. 

22d  A set  of  studies  executed  during  the  period  of  training,  from  some 
one  class  of  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  sufficiently  extensive  to 
represent  the  history  of  the  class  selected. 


Naxiokal  Art 
Trainino 
School. 

Excrniinations. 


Fifth  Group. 


For  the  Fifth  Group  each  candidate — 

1.  Must  already  have  obtained  a certificate  for  the  First  Group. 

2.  Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a paper  of  questions  on  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  frame.  , „ 

3.  To  answer,  in  writing,  a paper  on  the  history  of  ornament  of  the  various 

neriods  and  styles.  « • . j 

4.  To  make,  in  a given  time,  a sketch  m low  relief,  from  a print  or  drawing 
of  an  antique  figure;  and  to  give  the  anatomical  details  from  memory. 

5.  The  living  model  will  be  posed  for  a time-study  by  each  candidate.  ^ 

*.!.*  From  candidates  who  are,  or  have  been,  students  of  the  Royal  Academy 

and  there  admitted  to  study  from  the  living  model,  this  last  exercise  will  not 

the'Fifth  Groxip  the  following  works  are  ruquired,  six  in  number 

Stage  8.  An  antique  figure  shaded  from  the  cast. 

“ 9.  An  anatomical  rendering  of  an  antique  figure,  modelled. 

” 9a.  A dra\ving  of  the  skeleton  placed  within  the  outline  of  an 

antique  figure.  j • 

19.  A model  of  an  antique  figure  in  the  round,  rendered  in 

relief.  . , , 

20.  A model  of  the  human  figure  from  nature,  nude  or  draped. 

''  22i.*  Varied  studies  of  the  relief  ornament  of  historic  styles  sketched 

“ ' from  the  casts,  carvings,  metalwork,  &c.,  in  the  Museum  of 

the  Department,  with  written  authorities  for  each;  and  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  represent  the  history  of  the  various 
classes  selected. 


Sixth  Group. 


1.  Certificates  in  the  Sixth  Group  are  granted  on  proof  of  competency  to 
teach  (a)  domestic  architectural  drawing;  and  (6}  the  special  application  ot 
ornament  to  plastic  and  surface  decoration  for  various  fabrics,  manufactures, 
and  architectural  purposes.  j.  i 

2 The  candidate  for  a certificate  for  architectural  drawing  must  have 
already  passed  in  Group  1 ; must  send  in  a tinted  drawing,  from  measurement 
of  some  architectural  subject,  and  a design  with  plans  and  sections,  for  per- 
mission to  compete;  he  will  have  to  answer  a paper  on_  the  details  of  ai-chi- 
tectural  construction,  and  on  the  characteristics  of  the  architectural  ornament  or 
various  historic  styles  and  periods,  and  make  a design  from  specifications  ot 
some  architectural  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  Examiner.  3.1 

3.  Candidates  for  a special  certificate  on  ornament  who  have  been  educated 


* It  is  intended  by  these  studies  to  test  the  knowledge  of  ornament 

should  therefore  send  the  most  characteristic  details  of  the  Pe^s  of 

should  give  the  source  from  whence  the  exampl  s are  derivi^.  , • ..lectrotvnes 

most  use  for  the  same  purpose  the  works  circulated  by  the  Department,  sudi  as  , yp 

photographs,  books,  prints,  &c. 
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NAWONAi  aet  . in  the  Training?  School  must  have  previously^  taken  certificates  for  Groups 
1,  2,  and  3,  or  1,  4,  and  5.  They  will  be  required  to  send  in,  for  permission 
— ' to  compete,  two  original  works,  painted  or' modelled, ' in  order  to  show  then- 
technical  skill  as  well  as  their  power  of  designing ; also  a monograph,  drawn 
up  by  themselves,  of  at  least  two  historic  styles  illustrated  by  sketches  from 
works  or  drawings  in  the  Museum.  They  will  be  examined  by  papers  on  the 
elements,  history,  and  application  of  ornament,  and  will  be  required  to  design 
some  work  in  the  ])resence  of  the  Examiners. 

4.  The  character  of  the  examinations  in  this  Group,  for  special  certificates 
of  technical  knowledge,  will  be  determined  by  the  natures  of  the  applications 
for  Examination  ; and  the  conditions  will  be  declared  according  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  case. 

schokf^hips.  limited  number  of  students  from  the  local  ai-t  schools,  who  ai-e,  or 

intend  to  become,  designers  for  manufactures,  or  art  workmen,  will  be  appointed 
to  National  Scholarships  in  the  National  Art  Training  School,  with  weekly 
allowances  for  maintenance  of  20s.,  which  may  be  increased  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session  if  the  studies  submitted  are  approved.  The  duties  of  .such  students 
will  be  defined  by  the  Inspector-General  for  Art,  but  the  students  will  be- 
responsible  to  the  head  master.  A])pointments  to  National  Scholarships  will 
be  for  one  year  only,  but  in  special  cases  of  great  proficiency  they  may  be 
renewed  for  a second  year. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  drawings,  designs,  or  other  evidence  of  the 
candidate’s  ability  must  be  made  on  the  first  Saturday  in  Februai-y  or  the  first 
Saturday  in  November. 

P)  ospectus.  Prospectus  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 

Instruction  in  Art  as  afforded  at  the  National  Art  Training  School,  South 
Kensington. 

Inspector-General  for  Art. — Richard  Redgrave,  R.A. 

Head  Master . — Richard  Burchett. 

Deputy  Head  Master. — R.  W.  Herman. 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing. — H.  B.  Hagreen. 

Geometry  and  Perspective. — E.  S.  Burchett. 

Painting,  Freehand  Draioing  of  Ornament,  Sfc.,  the  Figure  and  Anatomy,  and 
Ornamental  Design.— P..  Burchett,  R.  W.  Hei-man,  W.  Denby,  R.  Collinson, 
and  C.  P.  Slocombe. 

Modelling. — F.  M,  Miller. 

Female  Classes  : — Lady  Superintendent. — Miss  Trulock. 

Female  Teachers. — Mrs.  S:  E.  Casablanca,  and  Miss  Channon. 

Matron. — Mrs.  Garrett. 

Attendant. — Mrs.  Abel. 

1 . The  courses  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school  have  for  their  object  the 
sptematic  training  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  practice  of  Art  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  its  scientific  principles,  with  a view  of  qualifying  them  to 
give  art-instruction,  and  to  develop  its  application  to  the  common  uses  of  life, 
and  its  relation  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Special 
courses  are  arranged  in  order  to  qualify  schoolmasters  of  parochial  and  other 
schools  to  teach  elementary  drawing  as  a part  of  general  education  concur- 
rently with  \vriting. 

2.  The  instruction  comprehends  the  following  subjects : — Freehand,  archi- 
tectural, and  mechanical  drawing;  practical  geometry  and  perspective;^  paint- 
ing in  oil,  tempera,  and  water  colours;  modelling,  moulding,  and  casting. 
The  classes  for  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling,  include  architectural  and 
other  ornament,  flowers,  objects  of  still-life,  etc.,  the  figure  from  the  antique 
and  the  life,  and  the  study  of  anatomy  as  applicable  to  art. 

3.  The  annual  sessions,  each  lasting  five  months,  commence  on  the  1st  of 
March  and  the  1 st  of  October,  and  end  on  the  last  day  of  February  and  the  last 
day  of  July  respectively.  The  months  of  August  and  September,  one  week  at 
Christmas,  and  one  week  at  Easter  or  Whitsuntide  are  vacations.  The  classes 
™eet^  every  day  except  Saturday.  Hours  of  study-day,  10  to  3;  evening. 
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4.  In  connexion  with  the  Training  School,  and  open  to  the  public,  separate 
classes  are  established  for  male  and  female  students ; the  studies  comprising  school. 
drawing,  painting,  and  modelling,  as  applied  to  ornament,  the  figure,  landscape 
and  stiU-life.  Fees  for  classes  studying  for  five  whole  days,  including  evenings, 

U for  the  session  of  five  months;  4L  for  three  months ; 3Z.  for  two  months. 

For  three  whole  days,  including  evenings,  4Z.  for  the  session  of  five  months; 

•61.  for  three  months  ; 21.  for  two  months.  For  the  half  day,  morning  or  after- 
noon 4/.  for  the  session  of  five  months;  3Z.  for  three  months;  2 L for -two' 
months.  To  all  these  classes  there  is  an  entrance  fee  of  lO^.  Evening  classes  ; 
male  school,  2/.  per  session ; artisan  class,  10s.  per  session,  3s.  per  month; 
female  school,  1 1.  iier  session,  three  evenings  a week.  , i.  „ 

5 Classes  for  schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  and  pupil  teachers,  meet  on 
two  evenings  in  each  week.  Fee,  5s.  for  the  session.  Similar  classes  are  formed 
at  the  Spitalfields,  St.  Martin’s,  and  Lambeth  District  Schools.  , „ 

6.  The  morning  class  for  practical  geometry  and  perspective,  and  that  toi 
drawing  from  models,  is  open  to  all  students,  hut  may  be  attended  indepen- 
dently of  the  general  course,  on  payment  of  a fee  of  \l.  per  session  for  either 

^^^7^'With  the  view  to  meet  the  applications  of  parents,  young  persons  at  home 
for  the  Christmas  and  Midsummer  vacations  can  attend  the  drawing  classes  at 
South  Kensington  from  the  15th  December  to  the  14th  Februaiy,  or  from  the 
15th  June  to  the  3lst  July,  on  a payment  of  D.  Hours  of  attendance,  daily, 

except  Saturday,  from  10  to  12.30,  or -from  1 to  3.  « 

8 Students  properly  qualified  have  full  access  to  the  collections  of  ti 
Museum  and  Library,  either  for  consultation  or  copying,  as  weU  as  to  aU  the 
School  Lectures  of  the  Department.  The  public  also  are  admitted  to  the  same 
privileges  on  payment  of  small  admission  fees;  for  which  see  the  prospectuses 
of  the  Museum  and  Library.  , , li.  j -u 

9.  A register  of  the  student’s  attendance  is  kept,  and  may  be  consulted  by 
parents  and  guardians. 


Lectures  at  South  Kensington. 

Lecturer  on  Ajicttomy . — John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

A course  of  toelve  lectures  on  Anatomy  as  applicable  to  the  Arts  is  given  m 
each  session.  The  spring  course  may  be  attended  by  ladies.  Fee  for  the  course, 
6s.  For  a single  lecture,  1 s. 

Lecturer  on  Ro^OTi^.—Christopher  Dresser,  Ph.D.  (Jena). 

The  course  of  lectures  on  Botany  may  be  attended  separately  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  6s.  for  the  course.  ^ i.  j i 

Other  lectures  are  delivered  occasionally,  which  will  be  duly  announced.  _ 

Metropolitan  District  Schools^  of  Art  are  now  established  at  the  following 
places,  and  are  open  in  the  evening  from  7 to  9 : w n / 

1.  The  Female  School  of  Art,  43  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  (removed 

from  37  Gower  Street).  -n  i. 

2.  Spitalfields,  12  mite  Lion  Street,  Norton  Folgate. 

3.  St.  Thomas’  Charterhouse,  Goswell  Street.  • 

4.  Rotherhithe  Grammar  School,  Deptford  Road. 

6.  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  Castle  Street,  Long  Acre. 

6.  Lambeth,  St.  Oswald’s  Place,  Upper  Kenmngton  Lane. 

7.  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  Cannon  Street  Road.  _ 

8.  St.  Maiy’s,  Hide  Place,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

9.  West  London,  204  Great  Portland  Street. 

10.  North  London,  Sandringham  Road,  Kingsland. 

At  the  Bloomsbuiy,  Spitalfields,  Charterhouse,.  Westminster,  Lambeth, 
West  London  and  North  London  Schools,  there  are  Female  Classes.  Apph- 
cations  for  admission,  prospectuses,  or  any  other  information,  to  be  made  at 
the  Schools  in  each  district.  _ , , , wi.  • 

There  is  an  annual  examination  for  prizes  in  all  the  schools,  and  their  woiks 
are  eligible  for  the  national  competition. 
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Aet  MusEuir, 

Circulation  of 
Art  objects. 


Museum. — Circulation  of  Objects  of  Art  in  the  Provinces. 

1.  The  Museum  at  South  Kensington  contains  objects  collected  with  a view 
to  illustrate  the  history,  theory,  and  practical  application  of  decorative  art. 

2.  Collections  have  been  formed  of  objects  in  the  Art  Museum  suitable  for 
exhibition  in  connexion  with  Local  Schools  of  Art. 

3.  Selections  from  these  collections  can  be  made  according  to  the  special 
requirements  of  any  locality. 

They  include  the  following  classes,  viz. : — 

Division  I.  Sculpture,  caiwings  in  wood,  &c. 

„ II.  Medals,  electrotypes  of  medals,  and  engraved  gems. 

„ V.  Japanned  or  lacquered  work. 

,,  VII.  Enamels. 

„ VIII.  Pottery. 

„ IX.  Glass  manufacturers. 

„ X.  Works  in  metal  and  electro-copies. 

„ XII.  Jewellery  and  decorative  objects  in  precious  metals. 

,,  XIII.  Arras,  armour,  &c.,  electro-copies. 

,,  XIV.  Furniture. 

„ XVII.  Textile  fabrics. 


Art  collections. 


Also  a few  examples  in  the  divisions  of — 

Glass  painting. 

Watches  and  clocks. 

Leather  work. 

Basket  work. 

Bookbinding,  and 
Book  decoration. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  send  more  than  tivo  divisions,  with  a collection  of  framed 
examples,  to  any  one  school  of  art  at  the  same  period. 

4.  The  following  series  ai-e  mounted  in  suitable  glazed  frames  for  exhibition 


Photcgrams. 

Busts  from  the  antique  in  the 
British  Museum 
Tixrner’s  “ Liber  Studiorum  ” 
Original  drawings  by  various/ 
old  masters  - . i 

Original  drawings  by  Raphael  / 
— Group  I.  - - _ i 

„ ir. 

„ III. 

„ IV. 

Cartoons  by  Raphael, and  studies 
from  the  cartoons  - 
Original  drawings  by  Michael 
Angelo  - - - 

Objects  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  (sculpture, terra- 
cotta, and  bronze) — 

Group  I.  - 

„ II.  - 
„ III.  - 

Furniture,  bronzes,  and  pottery 
Photograms  (various)  presented 
by  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan 


34  royalf 

15  imperial! 

3 imperial  -I 

10  royal  -J 

13  royal  -I 

1 imperial  - j 

13  royal 

16  royal 
8 royal 

S3  (38|  X 27A) 
15  royal 


6 imperial  - 1 

4 royal  - / 

8 imperial 
8 imperial 
64  (17f  X 141) 


Wall  space  required. 


20  (various) 


Dimensions. 

Total. 

ft.  in. 

ft. 

in 

. sq.  ft. 

25 

0 

X 

5 

6 

137 

16 

8 

X 

5 

8 

94 

• 8 

10 

x 

6 

6 

59 

- 8 

6 

X 

6 

6 

56 

8 

6 

X 

6 

3 

53 

10 

6 

X 

6 

3 

66 

S 

6 

X 

3 

8 

31 

28 

0 

X 

12 

6 

350 

10 

6 

X 

6 

3 

6G 

8 

6 

X 

6 

6 

56 

8 

6 

X 

5 

6 

47 

8 

6 

X 

5 

6 

47 

21 

0 

X 

7 

0 

147 

10 

0 

X 

6 

60 

each  gioup,  as  far  as  it  extends,  may  be  considered  aVcoinpletliHidf 
t imperial  frames  arc  each  33kC  x 
Royal  frames  2454  x 20. 


are  sometimes  repeated,  but 
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Number  and  Size  of  1 
I Frames. 


%Vall  space  required. 


I Coloured  Phofograms  oj  various  j 
Objects  of  Art.  j 

Enamels  - - - i 

Crystals  - - - i 

Precious  materials  and  earthen-  | 


I ft.  in. 

84  (17|  X 14^)  1 30  0 X 
35  (17J  X 14^)  1 10  Ox 


ft.  in.  sq.  ft. 
7 0 210 


- ] 27  (I7f  X 14i)  ' 


Etchings. 

18  Original  etchings  by  members 

of  the  Etching  Club,  and 
other  artists — Group  I. 

19  Group  II.  - 

20  Group  III.  _ - - 

Engravings, 

21  Group  I.  - - - 


Drawings. 

24  Original  drawings  for  the 

“ Grammar  of  Ornament  ” — 
Group  I.  - 

25  „ II.  - 

26  „ HI.  - - - - 

27  Original  cartoons  for  glass 

panels.  Swiss  15th  or  16th 

century — Group  I.  - - 

28  Group  II.  - - - - 

29  „ III.  . . - 

30  Oil  paintings  selected  chiefly 

from  the  Sheepshanks  Col- 
lection - 

31  Oil  paintings  of  the  Flemish 

and  Dutch  Schools.  Copies  of 
Italian  and  English  pictures. 

32  Water-coloui' drawings  - -1 


33  Drawings  iu  crayon,  sepia,) 

Indian  ink,  &;c.  " " " | 

34  Original  drawings  made  for  f 

the  publications  of  the.^ 
Arundel  Society 

35  Coloured  photographs  of  ob- 

jects in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  prepared  for 
execution  in  chromo-litho- 
graphy “ . - 

36  Etchings  of  objects  in  the 

South  Kensington  Museum, 
executed  by  students  of  the 
Etching  Class,  under  the 
superintendence  of  jNIr.  K. 
J.  Lane,  A.E-.A. 

37  Forty  - four  architectural 

sketches  made  in  France, 
Italy,  &c.  by  the  late  Mr. 
Godfrey  Sykes  - 


10  4 X 4 3 I 


9 imperial 
6 imperial 
3 royal 
8 various 


5 (24  X 16J) 
15  (24  X 16^) 
15  (24  X 163) 


15  royal  - 

7 imperial 

3 imperial  - \ 

8 royal  - » J 

73  frames  of 


27  frames  of 


7 imperial 
2 royal  - 
1 (34^  X 47i) 
11  imperial 
15  royal  - 
1 (383  ^ 283) 

1 (33  X 39  ) 
1 1 imperial 

20  royal  - 

2 (39  X 32^) 
2 (35  X 36  ) 
1 (333  ^ 35  ) 


10  imperial 


14  imperial 


11  imperial 


8 6 X 6 6 I 56 

'I  Six  of  these  are  oriK- 
( narily  lent  at  a time, 

C occupying  on  an 

average,  about  54 

J square  feet. 

A selection  of  these, 
occupying  about  60 
square  feet,  is  usually 
sent  at  a time. 


A selection  of  these, 
occupying  about  60 
square  feet,  is  usually 
sent  at  a time. 
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. AET  MUfiETJjl. 


Glass  cases  for 
■dH  jfTuseum 
objects. 


2)escHpUve 

iabels. 


Additional  glass 
cases  for  local 
objects. 


Condition  of 
circulation. 


The  series  will  be  added  to  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  acquisitions 
made  bj;  the  Department  and  the  requirements  of  the  various  schools  of  art. 

5.  Suitable  glass_  cases,  for  the  objects  belonging  to  the  art  collections  which 

requre  such  protection,  are  provided  by  the  Department.  These  cases  are  con- 
structed to  occupy  the  centre  of  a room,  and  are  generally  12  ft.  6 in.  lonir  bv 
/ ft.  wide,  and  7 feet  high  in  the  central  portion.  ^ ^ 

Every  specimen  exhibited  in  these  cases  is  accompanied  by  a card  label  on 
which  is  printed  its  title  and  description,  and  all  framed  matter  is  labelled  in 
a similar  manner.  Copies  of  these  labels  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  objects  has  been  officially  decided  upon,  for  insertion  in  anv 
printed  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  on  a special  application  being  made  for 
such  copies. 

Applications  for  the  loan  of  glass  cases  for  the  protection  of  local  contribu- 
tions will  be  entertained,  and  when  practicable  such  cases  will  be  forwarded- 
the  local  committee  defraying  the  cost  of  packing  and  the  carriage  of  such  cases 
from  and  on  their  retarn  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  (as  a separate 
transaction  from  the  art  collection).  ^ 

6.  The  conditions  under  which  portions  of  the  collections  of  art  obiects  wiU 
be  circulated  to  schools  of  art  will  be  as  follows  : — 

a.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  by  the  committee  of  the  local  school 
lor  exliihiting  the  collection,  during  a limited  period,  to  the  students 
and  the  public,  both  in  the  day-time  and  the  evening;  such  provision 
to  be  first  approved  by  the  department. 
h.  It  should  be  understood  that  in  contributing  objects,  the  department  does 
not  undertake  to  make  an  e.vhibition,  but  to  add  to  collections  of 
objects  lirought  together  by  committees  of  schools  of  art,  and  contributed 
by  me  localities  m which  such  schools  are  situated.  It  is  of  great 
importance  on  such  occasions  to  bring  together,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
arc  Objects  of  interests  in  the  district. 

e.  Artisans  being  students  of  the  school  of  art  must  be  admitted  free  : but 
all  other  persons  should  pay  a moderate  fee  for  admission,  which  should 
be  higher  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  To  enable  artisans, 
not  students  m the  school  of  art,  and  others  employed  in  the  day-time 
to  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  collection,  the  fee  on  two 
7 si,^''Ti’ if  * in  the  week  is  not  to  e.vceed  one  penny  each  person. 

Fofit  after  all  local  e.vpenses  are  paid,  it 
must  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  School  of  Art  with  which  the 
exhibition  is  connected. 

ture  f importance  to  warrant  the  e.vpendi- 

tuie  in  the  mteiest  of  a school  of  art  or  manufacturing  locality  the  Denart 

Tarv  sT^d’Zum^f  t trunsport,lnd  wn^(Itn  nLl 

saiy)  send  down  an  officer  to  remain  m charge  of  the  ooUectioii.  In  other- 

cases  the  local  committee  will  be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the 
place  of  exhibition,  and  the  Department  will  pay  the  carriage  back. 

8 Applications  for  circulating  collections  for  exhibition  during  any  year 
must  be  made  on  or  before  the  31si  March  of  each  year,  and  the  Committee 

*1  * t . exhibition  is  to  beheld  pro- 

S the^mibih-'^^'^*^  ° a™ngements,  the  admission 

exh  Wti?n  ud  f “bd  the  date  of  op^ng  and  closing  the 

exhibition,  and  on  such  other  points  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  ^ 

in  tl'n CO  ®*^™s  of  engravings,  photogi-ams,  &c  named 

m the  table  page  60,  may  be  made  at  any  time.  The  charges  for  cm-  -iagrto 
the  local  schoo(  must  be  paid  by  the  Local  Committee,  but  the  Department 
Tnd  S retoe’of  the'  i Local  Committee  must  guarantee  the  securitv 
Sf  arf  fi-om  tb  D ? 1™*'  the  secretary  upon  receiving  any  work 

Depal^^enT  stiiffi 'it  l”™*  ““^diately  riport  its  conditfon  to  the 

iSark  such  fs  to  m-  t r™''  a ^ damaged  or  calling  for 

lemaik,  such  as  injury  to  the  frame,  breakage  of  seal,  &c. 

non  frtn' thtoh  “ oonrse  of  forma- 

the  stndento'”1Cttfonr  LnWt  te“«mr fo 

S':ZnreS“'„r'f  ®oZt‘L”brm”.  “iCLoeaf  Zt‘ 

e.xbffiition  * guarantees  as  for  the  framed  works  lent  for 
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11.  The  principle  of  circulation  will  he  extended  to  the  deposit  on  loan  m Art  Museum 
schools  of  art,  for  lengthened  peiiods,  of  art  objects  not  required  for  exhibi-  colUciions. 
tion  in  the  central  museum,  of  reproductions,  and  examples. 

The  period  for  which  examples  may  be  deposited  in  the  schools  will  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  object,  and  the  circumstances  of  particular 

12.  With  reference  to  arrangements  for  the  deposit  loan,  exhibition,  and 
circulation  of  objects  of  art,  buildings  affording  accommodation  for  schools  of 
art  and  art  classes  have  been  classified  as  follows  : 

Class  A. 

Schools  expressly  built  for,  and  devoted  wholly  to  purposes  of  art,  having 
sufficient  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  at  all  times,  ^d  subject 
to  proper  legal  trusts  for  securing  permanency  of  tenure  for  public  use  in 
respect  of  such  purposes. 

Class  B. 

Premises  mainly,  but  not  wholly,  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  art 
schools,  and  expressly  built  to  contain  such  schools,  having  not  less  than 
1 500  superficial  feet  of  floor  space  in  which  objects  of  art  may  be  permanently 
placed,  and  subject  to  proper  legal  trusts  for  securing  permanency  of  tenure 
for  public  use  in  respect  of  such  purposes. 

Class  C. 

Premises  not  originally  built  for  schools  of  art,  but  having  not  less  than 
1,500  superficial  feet  of  floor  space  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  art 
nstruction,  and  a room  set  apart  for  a library. 

Class  D. 

Rooms,  not  fewer  than  three  in  number,  in  which  art  classes  are  held,  but 
which  are  not  exclusively  occupied  for  that  pm’pose,  and  i^avmg  not  less  than 
1,000  feet  of  floor  space,  where  casts  of  statues  of  the  size  of  life,  ac.,  may  he 
permanently  placed,  and  having  cases  for  a library  of  books. 

Class  E. 

Rooms  in  which  art  classes  ai-e  held,  but  which  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  any  of  the  preceding  classes.  n i r 

13.  Exceptional  applications  from  localities  where  no  school  of  art  exists 
will  also  be  considered  to  a limited  e.xtent,  on  conditions  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

Art  Library.  Art  LiBEAur. 

1.  The  Art  Library  is  a collection  of  books,  prints,  drawings,  and 

'*2*°llit™bjects  of  tbe  Library  are  special;  1st,  for  the  instrnotion  of  students 
of  the  National  Art  Training  School  and  the  Schools  of  Art ; and  -nd,  for  the 
use  of  the  general  uuhlic  on  subjects  connected  mth  the  histoq,  piactioe,  and 
illustration  of  art.  ‘ The  collection  of  hooks  has  been  restricted  therefoie  to 
works  illustrative  of  fine  and  useful  art. 

The  collection  of  drawings  and  prints  illusti'ates  ornamental  art  and  attoids 
materials  of  study  for  students  and  others.  The  collertion  of  photograms 
includes  architectural  subjects,  ancient  drawings,  examples  of  ornament  and 
5)iecimens  of  art  from  various  pnhlic  and  private  collections,  both  m G.eat 

^'a^iTD^partment  affords  to  the  schools  of  art  of  the  United  Kmgdom  the 
privilege  of  sharing  in  the  use  of  this  collection  as  far  as  le  ex 

^’Twmks  will  be  lent  to  every  school  of  art  according  to  the  ® 

page  23  for  periods  of  four  weeks.  No  hook  below  the  value 

rarculated.  Schools  are  entitled  to  borrow  two  folios,  four  quaitos,  or  eight 

octavo  volumes  at  one  time.  , , , . • i i ,,  j-l,,  t 

5.  The  charges  for  carriage  to  the  local  school  mrist  he  paid,  iiy  the  Local 
Committee,  but  tlie  Demartraent  will  pay  the  carnage  bao  . 

R R 2 
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National  Art.  6.  The  Local  Committee  must  guarantee  the  security  and  safe  return  of  the 
works  lent;  and  the  secretary  upon  receiving  any  work  of  art  from  the 
Department  must  immediately  report  its  condition  to  the  Department,  should 
it  be  received  by  him  in  a state  damaged  or  calling  for  remark,  such  as  injury 
to  the  frame,  breakage  of  seal,  &c. 

7.  All  teachers  certificated  either  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  Grade,  and  all  students  of 
local  schools  of  art  who  have  been  successful  in  the  2nd  Grade  examination, 
or  who  have  taken  medal,  medallions,  or  other  Department  prizes,  may  obtain 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  Library  and  Museum  on  personal  application  to  the 
Secretary’s  office.  South  Kensington  Museum. 


No.  4. 


List  of  Irish 
science  teachers, 
schools,  and 
subjects  taught. 


(Referred  to  in  Mi-.  Cole’s  Evidence,  Question  1073.) 

List  of  Irish  Science  Teachers,  witli  the  places  at  which  they  teach, 
and  the  subjects  taught. 


Name, 


School. 


Subjects  taught. 


Baker,  Bernard  M. 
Barbour,  Samuel 

Beatty,  John 
Black,  Robert  - 
Bresland,  James 

Brown,  W.  J.  - 
Byrne,  James  - 
Carroll,  John 
Cavanagh,  John 

Cleelaud,  Robt.,  M.A. 

Clements,  Andrew 

Clements,  ‘William  T. 
Collins,  Thomas 

Cotter,  Edwd.  G. 

Cullen,  William 

Doherty,  Joshua  J.  - 
Doogan,  Patrick 
Drennan,  Alexander  - 
Doran,  Charles 
Doran,  George 
Dowling,  James 
Dunlop,  Samuel 
Elliott,  Torrens 
Engledow,  Wm.  II., 
LL.D. 


Newport,  Co.  Mayo 
Wolfbill,  Belfast,  Academy  St. 

Oldcastle,  Co.  Meath  - 
Braidwater,  Co.  Antrim 
Coleraine  - - - 

Comber,  Co.  Down 
Ranlagh  School,  Athlone 
May  Street,  Belfast 
Ranelagh  School,  Athlone 

Fisberwielc  Place,  Belfast 

Pilot  Sti-eet,  Belfast 

Ballyboley,  Co.  Down  - 
Crumlin  Road,  Belfast,  Milford 
Street. 

Raphoe,  Co.  Donegal ; Stra- 
bane,  Co.  Tyrone. 

May  Street,  Belfast  ; Hamil- 
ton Street,  Belfast. 
Bailieboro’,  Co.  Cavan  - 
Enniskillen  - - - - 

Lurgao,  Portadown 
Louginisland,  Co.  Down- 
Belfast  Model  School 
Waiei-ford  - - - _ 

Carninny  Ballymena 
Eisherwiok  Place,  Belfast 
Santry,  near  Dublin,  (incor- 
porated Society’s  Training 
School). 


Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Physical  Geography. 
Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Physical  Geography. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Navigation. 

1 Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Theoretical  Mechanics. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Navigation. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Physical  Geography. 
Elementaiy  Mathematics. 
Physical  Geography, 
Physical  Geography. 

Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Elementaiy  Mathematics. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Zoology. 

Elementary  Mathematics. 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Physical  Geogi-aphy. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Higher  Mathematics. 
Theoretical  Mechanics. 
Applied  Mechanics. 
Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Geology. 

Zoology. 

Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Economic  Botany. 
Systematic  Botany, 
Navigation, 

Nautical  Astronomy. 

Steam. 

Physical  Geography. 
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Erwin,  Moses  - 
Fitzgerald,  Edward  - 

Freehill,  Michael 
Gillespie,  James 

Greer,  Wm.  H. 

Harhison,  Mann 
Hay,  AVilliam  - 

Heasley,  Richard 

Hyde,  Samuel  - 

James,  Matthe-w  H.  - 

Joyce,  P.  W.  - 
Keenan,  Michael,  B.A. 


Newtonhreda,  near  Belfast 
Bageualstown,  Co.  Carlow 

Trim  - 

Banbridge  - - - • 

Newtownards  - • 

Newtownards  - - " 

Larne  Model  Agricultural 
School. 

1'  Dundalk  . - - - 

EgUsh,  Co.  Armagh 

1 St.  Mary’s  School,  Athlone  - 

I Dublin  Central  Model  School  - 
: IVhitehouse,  near  Belfast 


Subjects  taught. 


Kelly,  Daniel  - - Bnniscorthy,  Co.  Wexford 


Kelly,  Patrick  - 
Kilroe,  James  R. 


Latchford,  George  D. 

Lee,  Henry 

Leech,  Josias 
Leonard,  Francis 


Linehan,  P. 
Lyons,  Michael 


Fintona,  Co.  Tyrone 
Aungier  Street,  Dublin  - 


Cork  ilodel  School 

Bally  willy,  1 (;;q_  Armagh 
Markethill,  J 
Comber,  Co.  Down 
Newry  Model  School 


Cork  Model  School 
Dundalk 


Macbeth,  John  - - King’s  Hospital,  Dublin  - 


McConnell,  Francis  - j 
McCormick,  John 
McCullough,  Hugh  ^ - 
McDermott,  Cornelius 
McEwen,  Flugh 
McGiffin,  Robert 

Mcllroy,  Hugh  - 
Mcllroy,  Robert 

MacMilleu,  Robert  - 


MacMillen,  William 


Magennis,  P. 
Martin,  Hugh  - 
Mayne,  Arthur  J. 


Ballycarry,  near  Belfast 
Braidwater,  near  Ballymena  - 
Ncwry  Model  School  - 
Cooraclare,  Co.  Clare 
Dundalk  - " « “ 

Ballycarry,  near  Belfast  • 

Galgorm,  near  Ballymena 
Galgorm,  near  Ballymena 

Armagh,  Portadowii,  Tan- 
dragee,  Co.  Armagh. 


Belfast,  St.  George’s  School  - 

Garrison,  Co.  Fermanagh 
Gilford,  Co.  Down  ‘ 

Carlow ; Santry  _ Training 
School,  near  Dublin. 


Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Geology. 

Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Physical  Geography. 

Animal  Physiology. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity 
Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Navigation. 

Physical  Geography. 
Navigation. 

Physical  Geography.  _ 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Physical  Geography. 
Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 

I Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

I Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Theoretical  Mechanics. 

' Elementary  Mathematics. 
Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Theoretical  ilechanics. 
Physical  Geography. 
Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Navigation. 

Physical  Geography. 

Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
JIachine  Construction  and 
Drawing. 

Elementary  Mathematics, 
hlagnetism  and  Electricity. 
Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Theoretical  Mechanics. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Physical  Geography. 
Physical  Geogi*aphy. 
Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  jMathematics. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Navigation. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Animal  Physiology. 
Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Theoretical  Mechanics. 
Applied  Mechanics. 
Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Acoustics,’Light,  and  Heat. 
Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Physical  Geography. 
Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid 
Geometry. 
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Name. 
Jlavne,  Arthur  J. 
Moylan,  Jeremiah 
Stuldoon,  Charles 

Nesbitt,  John  - 
O’Brien,  Miss  E.  M. 
O’Neill,  Samuel 

O’Neilly,  John  C, 

O’Shea,  Michael  J. 


Fattison,  Thomas 
Kyan,  La'vrrence  J. 

Savage,  Hugh  - 
Scott,  Samuel  M. 


School. 


j Carlow ; Santry  Training 
' School,  near  Dublin. 


G-ahvay  Model  School 
Roscrea,  Co. Tipperary  • 


Loughinisland,  Co.  DoAvn 
Cork  Model  School 
Larne,  Co.  Antrim 

Newtownards,  Bangor,  Co. 
Down. 

Drogheda  - - . . 

Gilford,  Co.  Down 
Kilkenny  Model  School  - 

Antrim  - 

j Newtownards  Model  School, 
Crossgar. 


Subjects  taught. 


Shannon,  Augustine  F.  Ballymena 


Small,  Hugh 
Smeeth,  Joseph  F. 


Lurgan  - 

Dublin  Central  ilodel  School 


Smeeth,  Rowland  - Belfast  Model  School 


Smyth,  Andrew 

Speers,  Adam  - 

Speers,  Robert  - ' - 

Stevenson,  John  McN. 

Sullivan,  Michael  ~ 

Todd,  Joseph  J. 

Watt,  William  D. 
Wren,  Edmond  - 


Oldcastle  Endowed  School, 
Co.  Meath. 

Holywood,  Co.  Down  - 

Antrim  - - , . 

Union  Place,  Belfast ; Carrick- 
fergus  Model  School. 

Croydon ; Lambeth 


Castleshane,  Co.  Monaghan, 
Monaghan. 

Downpatrick,  Comber,  Co. 
Down. 

Belfast  Model  School  - 


Machine  Construction  and 
Drawing. 

Building  Consti-uction. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Theoretical  Mathematics. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Elementary  IMathcmaties. 
Theoretical  Mechanics. 
Applied  Mechanics. 
Piiysical  Geography. 
Physical  Geography. 
Zoology. 

Navigation. 

Elementary  Mathematics. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Geology. 

Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid 
Geometry. 

Animal  Physiology. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Ac  Rustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Geology. 

Elementary  Mathematics. 
Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  ilathematics. 
Physical  Geography. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid 
Geometry. 

I Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid 
I Geometry, 
j Machine  Construction  and 
i Drawing. 

I Building  Construction. 

I Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Acoustics,  L ght,  and  Heat. 
Physical  Geography. 
Acoustics, Light,  and  Heat. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Navigation 
Nautical  Astronomy. 
Physical  Geography. 
Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid 
Geometry. 

Machine  Construction  and 
Drawing. 

Building  Construction. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Acoustics,  Light,  aud  Heat. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Elementary  IMathematics. 
Theoretical  Mechanics. 
Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Magnetism  and  Electricit}-. 


«• 
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No.  S. 


(RefoiTed  to  in  Mr.  Cole’s  Evidence,  Question  1073.) 


List  of  Irish  eer- 


Name  of  Certificated  Teachei*. 

Schools -where  they  are  at  present  j 

teaching.  1 

E.  A.  Fraser  ■ - - - " 1 

J.  J.  Brenan 

Edwin  Lyne  and  Miss  M,  Julyan 
A.  J.  Mayne  - 
N.  A.  Brophy  - 

Samuel  McCloy  - 

R.  Smeeth  - 

J.  F.  Smeeth  ----- 

Clonmel  School  of  Art  and  District 
Model  School. 

Cork  School  of  Art. 

Dublin  School  of  Art. 

Dublin  Queen’s  College. 

Limerick  School  of  Art  and  Presen- 
' tation  Convent  School. 

1 Waterford  School  of  Art  and  Model, 
School. 

Belfast  Model  School. 

Dublin  Central  Model  School. 

London. 


llie  LUiai  iiuiiiui.1.  i 

In  Ireland  - - - - 8 masters  and  1 mistress. 

In  England  and  Scotland  - -109  „ „ 5 mistresses. 

Students  from  Irish  Schools  employed  in  Schools  of  Art  or  Night 
Classes  in  England  or  Scotland  as  Certincated  1 eachers  : 


Casey,  W.  L. 

Elton,  Samuel  ■ 
Holmes,  Thomas 
Hosford,  F.  F. 
Kemp,  J ohn  - 
Kennedy,  John 
Kennedy,  Joseph  - 
McCarty,  Wm.  M.  - 
Ryan,  Charles  - 
Stopford,  Wm. 


now  at  St.  Martin’s  District  School 
of  Art,  London. 

Darlington  School  of  Art. 
Torquay  >, 

Swansea  „ » 

Gloucester  „ „ 

Dundee  « » 

Kidderminster  „ „ 

Art  Training  Class. 
Leamington  Art  Night  Class. 
Halifax  School  of  Art. 


Students  from  Irish  Schools  who,  haring  been  ti-ained  in  London,  have 
become  Ai-tists  or  Private  Teachers,  &c.,  and  have  ceased  to  he  connected 
with  the  Department  as  teachers  : — 

Atkinson,  G.  M.  Rpn.  James. 

Cahill,  R.  S.  Stanns,  Anthony. 

Drummond,  J.  G.  W.lhamson,  J.  B. 

Healy,  James. 

Hea/le,  William.  Shiel.  Edward. 

Kennedy,  James. 

No.  6. 

(Referred  to  in  Mr.  Cole’s  Evidence,  Question  1073.) 
CoJirABATivE  Statement  of  Payments  for  the  Science  Exami- 
NATIONS  iu  May  1868. 


'■  ■ ' 

England. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

d s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Claims  ordered  to  be  paid 

6,289  10  0 ! 

2,277  0 0 

147  0 0 

Claims  sent  in  not  yet 
paid  - - ■ - 

2,078  15  0 

578  0 0 

134  10  0 

Estimated  further  claims 
not  yet  sent  in  - 

1,728  0 0 

544  0 0 

256  0 0 

10,090  5 0 

3,,399  0 0 

637  10  0 

* 
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No.  7. 

Payments  for  nrt.  (Eeforrecl  to  in  Mr.  Cole’s  Evidence,  Question  1073.) 


Comparative  Statement  of  Payments  to  Art  Schools  on  Eesults  of 
Examinations  &c.,  for  tlie  Year  1867. 


— 

Payments  on 
llesults. 

Cost  of  Prizes  and 
Examples. 

Total. 

Ireland  - - - 

.£  s.  d.  1 

IDd  10  0 

^ .9.  d. 

38  16  1 

£ s.  d. 
235  6 1 

Scotland 

099  5 0 

158  4 1-^ 

857  9 1^ 

England  - - - 

3,863  16  8 

837  )4  11 

4,701  11  7 

APPENDIX  G. 

Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Eutberford  D’Olier. 

No.  1. 

(Eeferred  to  in  Mr.  D’Olier’s  Evidence,  Question  1114.) 

ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

Answers  to  Queries. 

rfRXjvfSun  “PP“‘- ‘0  I'ave  been  the  introduction 

Society.  '"*9  o'®  countiy  of  all  useful  machinery  for  manufactures,  or  for  arts  or 

agriculture.  The  great  object  appeared  to  be  to  promote  domestic  manu- 
raw  and  manufactured  articles,  and  to  raise 
from  the  soil  everything  that  it  would  produce. 

Il.-It  received  countenance  and  aid  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  before  its 
incorporation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  manufactures ; also 
befoie  Its  incorporation,  SOCK  a year  was  given  to  the  society,  durimr  iileasure 
9’^°^Se  the  Second  in  the  tim?  of  Lord 
Chestei field,  to  be  ernployed  by  it  in  the  same  way  as  it  used  its  own  private 
funds,  in  premiums  for  encouraging  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts  Se 
society  appears  to  have  had  numerous  donations,  some  of  them  anonymous 

IdOi.  a year  upon  the  society  for  his  life.  Sir  Richard  Levinge  gave  2 OOW 
to  be  vested  as  the  society  pleased,  the  interest  of  which  was  tobeattlieh 
disposal  for  21  j-ears.  Dr  .Samuel  Madden  also  presented  the  society  ivith  a 
list  of  subscriptions,  to  the  amount  of  SOOl.,  wh'ch  he  had  procured  Its 
members'’^  augmented  by  the  admission  fees  of  its 

The  society  was  originally  incorporated  in  the  year  1/49. 

1 apjiears  that  the  usual  average  parliamentary  grant  in  early  times 

before  the  union,  was  about  S.OOOL,  but,  on  special  emei|encies  much  laigS 

triXM  ”Chur8“eit  ™ titih 

tne  Koyal  Dutdm  bociety.  In  and  previous  to  1//9  it  annears  that  there 

The  King’s  Bounty  of  5007  a year,  Irish  which  was  orante/I  i“ir 
conHnut*d  up  to  1786,  and  was  to  be  disbursed  by  the  sochV  as  tW  thou'glrt 
fit,  aucl  for  the  same  purposes  as  they  employed  their  own  funds.  ^ ^ 
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jV. The  general  scope  of  this  query  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer,  but  it 

appears  by  the  society’s  transactions  that  in  and  previous  to  1811)  the  follo\ying 
professorships  existed,  viz.,  those  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  mining- 
engineering, natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  veterinary  art,  school  of 
art,  sculpture,  &c.,  &c. 

V. By  the  Act  of  Union,  *40  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  Article  7,  it  was  enacted, 

“ That  a sum  not  less  than  the  sum  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Parliament 
“ of  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  six  years  immediately  preceding  the  1st  January 
“ 1800,  in  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  &c., 
shall  be  applied  for  the  period  of  20  years  after  the  union  to  such  local 
purposes  in  Ireland  in  such  manner  as  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
“ shall  direct.” 


No.  2. 

(Referred  to  in  Mr.  D’Olier’s  Evidence,  Question  1164.) 

The  CII.^JlTEIl  OF  the  Eotal  Dublin  Society. 

Geokge  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  so  forth.  To  all  unto  whom 
these  presents  shall  come,  greeting. 

■\Vhereas  several  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  of  our  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
members  of  the  Dublin  Society,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  said  society,  have  by  their  petition  to  you,  as  our  Lieutenant- 
General  and  General  Governor  of  our  said  kingdom  set  forth,  that  having 
observed  vast  tracts  of  land  and  bog  in  our  said  kingdom  uncultivated,  and 
a general  want  of  skill  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants  to  improve  them,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a voluntary  society,  by  the  name  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
for  promoting  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts  in  the  said  kingdom,  and  have 
at  their  own  expense  made  many  experiments,  and  published  useful  observations 
and  instructions,  for  raising  flax,  draining  bogs,  and  improving  unprofitable 
lands,  and  distributed  considerable  sums  of  money,  in  premiums,  to  the  most 
deserving,  whereby  a spirit  of  industry  and  emulation  hath  been  raised, 
and  great  hopes  conceived  that  much  greater  effects  might  arise  therefrom, 
tending  farther  to  civilize  the  natives  of  our  said  kingdom,  and  render  them 
well  aflected  to  us,  and  our  Royal  Family,  and  more  able  to  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  the  revenue,  and  the  support  of  the  establishment  of  our  said 
kingdom.  That  divers  of  our  good  subjects  are  willing  to  contribute  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  good  ends  and  purposes  aforesaid  ; But  the  said  volun- 
tary society  are  not  capable  in  law  of  taking  or  receiving  such  contributions, 
or  of  carrying  their  good  intentions  effectually  into  execution,  unless  they  be 
incorporated  by  our  Royal  Charter,  for  the  ends  and  purposes  in  the  said 
petition  mentioned,  with  such  clauses,  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  authorities,  as 
are  usually  contained  in  charters  of  the  like  nature.  And  whereas  you  did  by 
your  order,  beai’ing  date  the  12th  day  of  April  1748,  refer  the  said  petition  to 
our  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  of  that  our  kingdom,  to  examine  and 
consider  the  allegations  of  the  said  petition,  and  report  unto  you,  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  for  us  to  grant  the  charter  thereby  desired,  who  by  their 
Report,  bearing  date  the  22nd  day  of  January  1749,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
granting  the  petitioners  such  a charter  as  is  desired,  will  be  of  great  benefit 
and  advantage  to  that  our  kingdom  : We,  therefore,  being  graciously  pleased 
to  encourage  so  laudable  an  undertaking. 

Know  ye,  that  we  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere 
motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  right  trust}’’  and  right 
well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  William  Earl  of  tlarrington,  our  Lieu- 
tenant-General and  General  Governor  of  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  our  letters  under  oiir  privy  signet  and 
sign  manual,  hearing  date  at  our  court  of  St.  James’s  the  20th  day  of  February, 
1749-50,  in  the  23rd  year  of  our  reign,  and  now  enrolled  in  the  Rolls  of  our 
High  Court  of  Chancery  in  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  have  willed,  ordained, 
constituted  and  appointed,  and  by  thege  presents  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  suc- 
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cessors,  do,  will,  ordain,  constitute,  declare,  and  grant,  that  our  well-beloved 
cousin  and  counsellor,  William  Earl  of  Harrington,  our  Lord  Lieutenant- 
General  and  General  Governor  of  that  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  our  right  ti-ustv 
and  right  entirely  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  William  Duke  of  Devonshire- 
our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  Lionel 
Cranfield  Duke  of  Dorset,  our  right  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  cousin  and 
counsellor,  Philip  Dormer  Earl  of  Chesterlield,  our  right  trusty  and  right 
entirely  beloved  counsellor,  George  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all 
Ireland,  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  counsellor,  Robert  Lord  Newport, 
Chancellor  of  our  said  kingdom,  our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved 
counsellor,  Charles  Lord  Archbishoj)  of  Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland,  our  right 
trusty  and  welt  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  James  Earl  of  Kildare,  our 
right  trusty  and  well  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  John  Em-1  of  Grandison 
our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor.  Wills  Lord  Viscount 
Hillsborough,  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  Ilumplirev 
Lord  Viscount  Lanesborough,  our  right  Reverend  and  well-beloved  Father  in 
God,  Robert  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  conn- 
sellor,  Charles  Lord  Tullamore,  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  Richard  Lord 
Mornmgton.  our  right  tnisty  and  well  beloved  counsellor,  Henry  Boyle,  Esq 
Chancellor  of  our  Court  of  Exchequer,  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  coun- 
sellor, Sir  Arthur  Gore,  Bart.,  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Sir  Thomas  Taylor 
Bart.,  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Hercules  Langford  Rowley,  Esq.,  our  trusty 
and  well  ^beloved  John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Thomas 
Butler,  Ls^q.,  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Thomas  Tennison,  Esq.,  our  trusty 
and  well  beloved  Robert  Downes,  Esq.,  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Thomas 
Prior,  Esq.,  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Arthur  Jones  Neville,  Esq.,  our  trusty 
and  well  beloved  John  Putland,  Esq.,  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Thomas 
vVaite,  Esq.,  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Alexander  M^Awley,  Esq.,  our  trusty 
and  well  oeloved  William  Maple,  Esq.,  our  well  belov'^ed  in  Christ  Samuel 
Hutchinson,  Dean  of  Dromore,  our  well  beloved  in  Christ  Richard  Pocoke, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Archdeacon  of  our  city  of  Dublin,  our  well  beloved  in  Christ 
John  Keai’ney,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  our  well  beloved  in  Christ  John  Wvnne, 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  such  others  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected  in  the 
manner  herein-after  directed,  to  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  deed  and 
in  name,  by  the  name  of  the  Dublin  Society  for  promoting  Husbandry  and 
other  Useful  Arts  in  Ireland,  and  hy  the  same  name  to  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession, and  to  purchase,  have,  take,  receive,  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their 
successors,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  whatsoever  nature  or 
kind,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  clear  yearly  value  of  lOOOZ.  and  also  all 
manner  of  goods  and  chattels,  of  what  value  soever,  and  l>y  the  same  name 
to  sue  and  he  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  in 
all  courts  and  pleas  whatsoever,  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  in  all  suits 
plaints,  and  demands  whatsoever;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  mav 
have  a common  seal,  such  as  they  shall  think  proper,  for  the  use  of  the  said 
corporation,  and  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lauTul  for  them  and  their  successors 
to  change,  break,  alter,  or  make  new  the  said  seal,  from  time  to  time  as  they 
shall  think  fit.  •' 

And  our  will_  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  ordain  and  grant,  that  the  said  corpo- 
ration and  their  successors  for  ever,  shall  have  one  President,  seven  Vice- 
Presidents,  one  Treasurer,  two  vSecretaries,  and  one  Registrar;  and  that  our 
nght_  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  William  Earl  of 
Harrington,  our  Lietenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  our  said’  kino-dom 
ofireland,  be  the  first  President,  and  the  most  Reverend  Father  in  God  our 
right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  counsellor,  George  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  counsellor  Charles  Lord 
Archliishop  of  Dublin,  our  right  trusty  and  right  v/ell  beloved  cousins  and 
counsellors,  James  Earl  of  Kildare,  John  Earl  of  Grandison,  Humplirey 
Lord  \ iscount  Lanesborough,  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  counsellor, 
bir  Arthur  Gore,  Bart.,  and  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Sir  Thomas 
laylor,  Bart.,  to  be  the  seven  first  Vice-Presidents,  and  Robert  Downes,  Esq., 
tlie  first  Treasurer,  and  John  Wynne,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  Thomas 
Prior,  Esq.,  to  be  the  first  two  Secretaries,  and  William  Maple,  Esq.,  the  first 
Registrar  to  the  said  Society,  each  of  them  to  continue  in  their  said  respective 
offices  of  President,  Vice-Presjdents,  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and  Registrar,  from 
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tlie  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  until  the  second  Thursday  in  November 
next  ensuing,  and  until  others  be  chosen  in  their  respective  rooms. 

And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
said  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and  Registrar,  and  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  said  Society  also  above-named,  or  as  many  of  them 
as  conveniently  can,  within  forty  days  next  after  the  date  of  this  our  grant,  to 
meet  together  at  such  time  and  place,  as  the  said  President,  or  any  one  of  the 
said  Vice-Presidents,  shall  a])point  by  summons,  which  the  said  Presidexrt  or 
auy  one  of  the  said  Vice-Presidents,  are  by  these  presents  empowered  and 
r^uired  timely  to  issue  for  that  purpose,  to  the  said  members,  or  sph  of  them 
as  live  within  our  city,  or  liberties  of  our  city  of  Dublin,  in  our  said  kingdom, 
where  they,  or  the  major  part  of  them  then  present,  may  nominate,  elect,  and 
choose  new  members,  fill  up  vacancies  in  offices  (if  any  should  happen),  choose 
clerks  and  other  inferior  officers  and  servants,  as  shall  be  thought  necessary  or 
useful  for  the  said  corporation,  to  serve  in  the  said  offices  until  the  second 
Thursday  in  November  following,  unless  they  shall  sooner  die,  resign,  or  he 
removed. 

And  our  further  pleasure  is,  that  there  be  every  jrear  three  stated,  general 
meetings  of  the  said  corporation  within  the  liberties  of  the  said  city  of 
Dublin,  to  wit,  on  the  second  Thursday  in  November,  the  first  Thursday  in 
March,  and  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  every  year,  and  as  many  other  general 
meetings,  and  at  such  times  as  the  said  society,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them, 
shall  appoint. 

And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  said 
corporation,  on  the  second  Thursday  in  November,  in  all  times  coming  (or  in 
case  of  any  emergency  preventing  their  meeting  on  that  day,  then  at  the  next 
meeting),  seven  at  least  being  then  present,  whereof  the  President,  or  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  to  be  always  one,  shall  be  elected  a President,  and  seven 
Vice-Presidents,  to  continue  in  their  respective  offices  for  one  year,  and  until 
others  be  elected  in  their  room,  unless  such  President  or  Vice-Presidents  shall 
sooner  die,  or  resign  his  or  their  respective  offices. 

And  our  further  pleasure  is,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation 
or  any  seven  of  them,  whereof  the  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  to 
be  always  one,  to  elect  on  the  second  Thursday  in  November,  in  all  future 
times  (or  in  case  of  any  emergency  preventing  the  meeting  on  that  day,  then 
at  the  next  meeting),  a Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  a Registrar,  and  all 
such  other  officers  and  servants  as  they  shall  think  needful  for  the  said 
Corporation ; and  the  persons  so  chosen  shall  continue  m their  respective 
offices  until  the- second  Thursday  in  November  in  the  year  following,  and  until 
others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  room,  unless  such  person  so  chosen,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  sooner  die,  be  removed  from,  or  resign  their  respective  offices.  _ 

And  our  further  will  is,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  Treasurer,  becretai-ies, 
Reo-istrar,  and  other  officers  or  servants,  or  by  the  resignation  or  removal  of 
them,  or  any  of  them,  the  said  Corporation  shall  have  full  power,  at  any  time, 
to  choose  others  in  their  places,  seven  members  at  least  being  present,  whereof 
the  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  to  be  one. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  at  all  general  meetings,  in  case  of 
the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  first-named  in  the  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents  then  present  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  said  meeting,  and  have 
a casting  voice  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  j and  in  case  the  President  and 
all  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  absent,  the  said  Corporation,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  one  of  the  members  then  present, 
to  preside  for  such  time. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said  Corporation,  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them,  whereof  the  President  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  be 
one,  shall  have  full  power  to  elect  such  persons  to  be  rnembers  of  the  said 
society  as  they  shall  judge  proper,  which  persons  from  time  to  time  elected, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  members  of  the  said  Corporation,  as  if  herein  particularly 

named.  _ . . « ,i  x-u 

And  our  udll  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said  Corporation  at  any  or  the  three 
stated  general  meetings,  seven  members  at  least  being  present,  whereof  the 
President  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  be  one,  shall  have  full  power  to 
make  such  byelaws,  rules,  and  ordinances  for  the  good  government  of  t le 
said  Corporation,  as  they  shall  judge  meet  and  convenient.  Provided  sue  i 
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byelaws  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  that  the 
san36  be  confirmed  by  some  succeeding  general  meeting,  at  which  seven  at  least 
of  the  members  shall  be  present,  whereof  the  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  to  be  one ; and  the  same  method  shall  be  observed  in  the  altering 
or  repealing  any  such  byelaws,  rules,  and  ordinances  after  they  shall  be  so 
made  and  confirmed. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
for  the  said  Corporation,  or  any  seven  of  them,  whereof  the  President  or  one 
of  the  Vice-Px’esidents  to  be  one,  at  any  of  the  said  stated  general  meetings, 
to  make  or  execute  leases  of  any  lands  or  tenements  belonging  to  the  said 
Corporation,  provided  such  leases  do  not  exceed  three  lives  or  31  years 
in  possession,  and  be  set  for  the  best  yearly  rent  that  can  be  got  for  the  same, 
without  any  fine  to  be  taken  for  the  same. 

And  our  further  will  is,  that  the  said  Corporation,  or  any  five  of  them,  at 
any  general  meeting,  shall  have  power  to  give  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit,  for  promoting  husbandry  and 
other  useful  arts  in  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  chairman  at 
such  general  meeting  shall  have  power  to  administer  an  oath  to  any  person  or 
persons  for  discovering  the  truth  or  value  of  anything  offered  or  proposed  to 
the  said  Corporation. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  in  case  the  President,  or  any  one 
or  more  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  said 
Corporation  for  the  time  being,  or  any  person  that  shall  hereafter  be  chosen, 
shall  happen  to  die,  that  then  the  remaining  and  surviving  members  of  the 
said  Corporation  shall  continue  and  remain  incorporate  by  the  name  aforesaid, 
to  all  intents,  constructions  and  purposes. 

And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation,  or  any  seven 
of  them,  whereof  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  be  one,  in  case  the  President 
shall  happen  to  die  or  resign,  to  elect  a new  President  in  the  room  of  the 
President  so  dying  or  resigning ; and  in  case  one  or  more  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
shall  happen  to  die  or  resign,  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Corj)oration,  or  any  seven  of  them,  whereof  the  President  or  any  of  the 
surviving  Vice-Presidents  to  be  one,  to  elect  a new  Vice-President,  or  Vice- 
Presidents,  in  the  room  of  such  Vice-President  or  Vice-Presidents  so  dying  or 
resigning. 

And  we  will  moreover,  that  the  said  Corporation  shall  cause  fair  accounts  in 
witing  to  be  kept  of  all  receipts,  payments,  and  other  doings  and  transactions 
of  the  said  Corporation,  and  of  their  officers  and  agents  respectively,  to  be 
viewed  and  inspected  by  any  subscriber  or  subscribei's,  benefactor  or  benefactors, 
upon  occasion,  which  accounts  shall  be  examined,  audited,  and  subscribed 
upon  the  first  Thursday  in  June  every  year,  or  within  fourteen  days  after,  by 
the  said  Cor])oration,  or  any  seven  of  them,  whereof  the  President,  or  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  to  be  one. 

And  lastly,  we  do  declare  and  ordain,  that  these  our  letters  patent,  and  every 
clause,  sentence,  and  article  therein  contained,  or  the  enrolment  thereof  made 
in  our  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  shall  be  in  all 
things  firm,  valid,  sufficient,  and  effectual  in  law,  unto  the  said  society  and 
their  successors,  according  to  the  purport  and  tenor  hereof,  without  any  further 
grant,  license,  or  toleration  from  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  to  he  procured  or 
obtained  ; provided  always,  that  these  our  letters  patent  be  enrolled  in  the  rolls 
of  our  High  Com-t  of  Chancery,  in  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  within  the 
space  of  six  months  next  ensuing  the  date  of  these  presents. 

In  witness  whereof  -we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 

Witness  our  aforesaid  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  our  said 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  the  second  day  of  April,  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  our  reign. 


Sui)plemcnta1 
Charter  of  the 
Royal  Dublin 
Society,  dated 
27  Dec.  18G5. 


HoYAL  Dublin  Society. — Supplemental  Charter. 
Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth,  to  all  unto  whom  these 
Presents  shall  come,  greeting  : — 

Whereas  the  body  politic  and  corporate  of  the  Dublin  Society,  better  known 
as  the  “ Royal  Dublin  Society”  for  the  promotion  of  husbandry  and  other 
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„wful  arts  and  sciences  in  Ireland,  was  incorporated  or  re-established  under 
and  bv  virtue  of  a certain  Charter  or  Letters  Patent,  bearing  date  the  second 
dav  of  Aliril,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Ueorge  the  Second, 
or  otherwise  as  in  said  Letters  Patent  mentioned  or  referred  to  ; and  the  said 
society  is  now  regulated  and  governed  by  the  provisions  of  such  Charter  or 
Lettere  Patent,  and  according  to  certain  byelaws  and  ordinances  made  by  the 
said  society  fur  its  regulation  and  better  government.  And  whereas  the  bocly 
oolitic  and  corporate  of  the  said  society  at  present  consists  of  persons  duly 
Sected  as  members  of  the  said  society.  And  whereas  the  governing  body  of  the 

said  society  consists  of  the  members,  or  the  majority  of  the  members,  lawfully 
assembled:  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  goyernme.it  of  said  society  should  from 
henceforth  be  vested  in  a council  to  be  constituted  and  appointed  as  herein  after 
mentioned.  And  whereas  our  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor 
of  that  part  of  our  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called 
Ireland  with  the  advice  of  our  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General  of  Iie- 
land,  is  of  opinion  that  we  might  (if  we  should  be  graciously  pleased  so  to  do) 
grant  unto  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  of  said  society  a supplemental 
Charter  for  the  purposes  herein-after  mentioned Upon  consideration  thereof, 
and  we,  being  graciously  pleased  to  encourage  and  promote  so  laudable  an 
obiect,  have  condescended  thereto.  , . , , , j 

Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  right  trusty  and  right 
well  beloved  counsellor,  John,  Lord  Wodehouse,  our  Lieutenant-General  and 
General  Governor  of  that  part  of  our  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britan 
and  Ireland  called  Ireland  ; and  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  our  letter, 
under  our  Privy  Signet  and  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date,  at  our  court  at 
Lint  James’s,  the  fourth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  our  reign  ; and  now  enrolled  in  the  rolk 
of  our  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  that  part  of  our  said  United  IGngdom 
called  Ireland  have  granted,  declared,  ordained,  and  directed,  and  by  these 
presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we  do  grant,  declare,  ordain,  and 

'*‘T  xLt  a council  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  by  the  said  society,  to  consist 
of  not  more  than  thirty-three  members  ; viz.  the  President  of  the  said  society, 
the  seven  Vice-Presidents,  the  two  Secretaries,  the  Chairman  (or  m his  absence 
the  iLe-Chairman)  of  each  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Moiety  all  for 
the  time  being,  such  standing  committees  to  be  not  more  than  eight  in  number, 
and  ™mLy  other  members  to  be  elected  by  and  out  of  the  said  society  as  will 
Zteurthe  required  number  of  thirty-three.  And  the  presence  of  at  least 
TevS  memlKm  L the  said  council  shall  be  necessay  to  constitute  a meeting  of 
the  said  council  competent  to  transact  business  and  perform  the  duties  of  said 

council  ^^d  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordain  and  apP“to* 

that  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  as  is  provided  under  the 
existinir  Charter ; and  that  the  two  secretaries  shall  be  elected  by  the  society, 
“d  L"all  S cUnue  in  office  for  two  years  ; and  “ 

bv  the  societv  at  large  shall  each  continue  in  office  until  the  election  of  then 
sLcSsors  as^iereinLfter  provided  (except  so  far  as  «lates  to  secre  ary  and 

members  retiring  during  the  two  years  next  succeeding  the  date  ot  these  pie 

Sffis)  onfonl^of  the  said  secretaries,  and  one-thiiG  or  the  integer  number 
less  than  one-third,  of  the  said  councillors  elected  by  the  said  society,  who  shall 

“LTn  office  for  the  longest  teim  ChtS 

hut  not  being  disqualified  for  immediate  re-election  ; and  that  tlm  Uia  iinan 
md  Vice-ChLman  of  each  of  the  several  standing  committees  shall  be  Hertei 
bv  and  out  ot  such  committees;  and  that  such  standing  committees  shall  be 
efected  annually  by  the  society,  and  that  a seat  on  same  shall  not  bea  disquali- 
Sffin  for  holLg  a seat  on  the  council  also,  /’■^'^'^dthat  he  secret^^^^^^^^ 
shall  first  retire  by  virtue  of  these  presets  shall  be  tne  elected  a mem 

berof  the  society;  and  that  the  members  of  council 

retirinff  at  the  ei?d  of  the  first  year,  under  and  by  virtue  of  these  piesents,  stiaii 
be  thofe  last  elected  members  of  the  society  ; and  that  the  members 
elected  bv  the  societv  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  second  yea,r,  shall  be  those  next 
tfelecSd  meXrsLf  fociety  ivlio  were  elected  membjs  of  the  council  n 
the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  the  majority  of  the  coun 
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always  determining,  when  the  dates  of  election  of  any  two  persons  shall  hare 
been  the  same,  who  shall  he  the  persons  so  to  go  ont  of  office. 

III.  And  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordain,  constitute 
and  appoint,  that  at  a general  meeting  of  the  said  society  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Ihursday  in  January,  in  the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  si.'fty-six  or 
within  one  month  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  the  said  society  shall  elect 
the  required  number  of  members  of  the  said  society  to  be  members  of  the  said 
council  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  also  elect  the  several  standing  committees;  and 
the  said  persons  so  elected  and  chosen  by  the  society  as  members  of  the  said 
council,  togethp  with  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretai-ies,  and  Chair- 
men, or,  in  their  absence,  the  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  .standing  committees,  to  be 
elected  by  such  committees,  as  herein-after  provided,  shall  constitute  the  first 
council  under  this  Charter,  and  shall  so  continue  until  the  election  and  appoint- 
ment of  their  successors  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 

IV.  And  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant,  ordain,  and 

appoint,  thid  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  said  societjq  in  the  month  of  January' 
m the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixtj--six,  or  at  such  other  time  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  byelaws,  and  in  every  succeeding  year,  the  said 
society  shall  elect  out  of  their  own  body,  by  a majority  of  votes',  the  required 
number  of  members  of  council,  in  lieu  and  stead  of  the  members  of  council 
who  shall  retire  in  accordance  with  the  ))rovisions  hercin-before  contained,  but 
who  slmil  be  eligible  for  re-election  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  persons  so  elected 
shall  enter  into  office  immediately  after  their  election.  And  further,  that  at  the 
said  annual  general  meeting,  or  at  such  other  time  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
byelaw,  and  in  every  succeeding  year,  the  said  society  shall  elect  the  several 
standing  committees,  each  of  which  committees  shall  elect  its  respective  Chair- 
man and  Vice-Chairman  within  one  fortnight  after  the  election  of  such  com- 
mittees, wno  shall  enter  into  office  as  members  of  council  immediately  on  theii' 
election  by  their  respective  committees.  Provided  that  in  the  meantime,  and 
until  the  election  of  such  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman,  it  shall  be  competent 
and  lawliil  tor  the  remaining  members  of  council  to  exercise  all  the  rights, 
powera,  and  privileges  appertaining  to  the  complete  council,  notwithstanding 
that  there  shall  be  no  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  to  represent  all  or  any  of  the 
standing  committees  on  the  council.  And  provided,  further,  that  in  case, 
through  any  contingency,  such  annual  election  of  the  President,  Vice-President, 
becretaries.  Members  of  Council,  and  Standing  Committees  shall  not  be  held 
or  TOmpleted  at  the  time  herein-before  appointed  for  same,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lairtul  for  the  said  society  to  hold  such  election  at  a subsequent  stated  or 
oidinary  meeting  or  at  a special  meeting,  to  be  duly  convened  for  that  purpose; 
cW™  +*i*'°  listing  members  of  council  shall  continue  to  dis- 

socllj  * exercise  the  pow-ers  herein  conferred  on  the  council  of  said 

;c  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant  and  ordain,  that 

It  at  any  time  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  occur  by  death,  resignation,  re- 
moval  or  incapacity  of  any  member  of  the  said  council,  then,  and  in  such  case 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  body  by  whom  the  member  so  dying,  resign- 
thf’n^’nTnlT'’'’"'K  7 ““ffi’aMe,  shall  have  been  elected,  to  elect  in 

thst  a^special  meeting  to  be  duly  convened  for 

or  snel  Sf  d’  to  fill  up  and  supply  the  said  office  or  offices, 

7'''*  persons  so 

elected^ shall  thereupon  enter  upon  the  office  to  which  he  or  they  shall  have  been 

f powers,  authorities,  and  privileges  wdn'ch  should 

ai7tia  Z memh  “PP“*te<l  "'eecunto  ; 

nild  for  wh7lZ  ™ “i"^  Z'l  “ member  of  the  council  for  the 

mcanaWe  wm,M  I “ember  so  dying,  resigning,  being  removed,  or  becoming 
mZbeZoT  * 7 Provided  that  in  the  meantime  the  remaining 

^ council  shall  discharge  the  duties,  and  exercise  all  the  rights? 

no  such  appenainmg  to  the  council,  as  fully  and  completely  as  if 

no  sucli  vacancj  or  vacancies  existed.  ^ ^ 

dirlc?  tW  the  successors,  grant,  ordain,  and 

direct  that  the  general  management  and  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  said 
society  (e.xceptmg  so  far  as  may  affect  the  constitution  of  the  society),  and  over 

s icrofficS“‘''  r''  power  of  appointing  a,  J dismissing 

such  officers  and  servants,  as  well  as  of  regulating  their  duties  and  emoluments. 
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shall  he  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  said  council  exclusively ; and  that  the 
said  coiincil  shall  have  power  at  its  discretion  to  require  from  each  committee, 
standing  or  otherwise,  that  the  minutes  of  its  proceedings  be  laid  before  council, 
who  shall  have  power  to  make  such  order  thereon  as  the  said  council  shall  see 
fit,  and  shall  also  be  empowered  to  make  such  references  as  it  shall  think  proper 
to  any  committee  upon  any  matter  within  the  department  of  said  committee; 
and  the  committee  so  referred  to  shall  make  a report  on  the  subject  of  such 
reference  to  the  council,  who  shall  make  such  orders  or  regulations  thereon  as 
it  shall  deem  expedient ; which  orders  or  regulations  shall  thereupon  be  earned 
into  effect.  And  that  the  said  council  shall  cause  minutes  of  all  its  proceedings  . 
to  be  entered  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  such  book  to  be  accessible 
at  all  times  to  the  members  of  the  society ; and  the  council  shall  report  to  the 
society  at  each  of  its  stated  meetings,  and  also  at  other  times,  whenever  any 
matter  shall  have  been  referred  to  them  by  said  society.  , ^ . 

VII  And  whereas  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  now 
full  power  under  its  Charter  to  make  such  byelaws,  rules, _ and  ordinances  for 
the  good  government  of  the  said  Corporation  as  they  shall  judge  meet  and  con- 
venient, provided  such  byelaws  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  in  furtherance  and  confirmation  of 
the  powers  herein-before  granted  to  the  council,  all  byelaws,  rules,  ordinances, 
and  changes  in  the  same,  shall  he  framed  and  enacted  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  council.  Know  ye  further,  that  we,  of  our  special  grace  certain  knowledge 
and  mere  motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  and  according 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  our  aforesaid  letter,  have  granted,  ordained,  and 
directed,  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we  do  grant 
ordain  and  direct  that  the  said  council  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to 
frame  bvelaws,  rules,  and  ordinances  for  the  good  government  of  the  said 
society  provided  that  such  byelaws,  rules,  or  ordinances  shall  not  be  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  or  to  these  presents,  and  to  alter  and 
repeal  same;  such  enactment,  alteration,  and  repeal  to  be  subject,  however,  to 
• the  approval  and  confinnation  of  the  said  society,  to  be  dcclai-ed  at  some  one 
subsecpient  general  meeting ; and  that  no  byelaw,  rule,  or  ordinance  shall  be 
enacted,  altered,  or  repealed,  unless  as  aforesaid.  _ « ,i  i • 

VIII  And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  herein- 
before cited  Charter  with  respect  to  the  convening  of  extraordinary  or  special 
meetings  of  the  society,  now,  our  farther  will  and  pleasure,  therefore,  is  that  no 
such  extraordinary  or  special  meeting  shall  he  convened  unless  bj  ordei  of  the 
council,  or  upon  a requisition  in  writing  duly  signed  by  fifteen  or  more  members 
of  the  society,  stating  the  object  of  snob  proposed  meetmg.  Such  requisition 
to  be  addressed  to  the  secretaries,  ivho  shall,  upon  receipt  thereof,  com  ene  such 
meetmg  for  the  earliest  convenient  opiiortumty,  and  shall  cause  due  notice 
thereof  to  be  given  by  advertisement  or  otherwdse.  i i i r „ 

IX.  And  we  do  hereby  grant  and  declare,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lairful  foi 
the  said  society  at  all  times  hereafter  to  exercise  and  enjoy  the  right  and  prm- 
lege  of  having  a mace,  and  of  same  to  be  borne  upon  all  sucli  occasions  as  they 
shall  think  proper  or  expedient  by  such  officer  as  they  shall  appoint  for  that 

'™X.°Akd  we  do  hereby  further  declare  our  ivill  and  pleasure  to  be  that  except 
as  herein  declared,  that  is,  saving  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  society , 
which  is  by  this  our  Charter  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  council  as  above  pro- 
vided for,  the  said  Royal  Dublin  Society  shall  continue  to  have  all  sudr 
same  jurisdictions,  powers,  authorities,  and  discretions,  as  such  society  now  has, 
under  or  by  virtue  of  the  said  herein-before  recited  Charter  ” Patent, 

or  in  any  other  lawful  manner  whatsoever.  And  we  do  heieby  fiuther  foi  us, 
L hei/s  and  successors,  grant  and  confirm  unto  them  all  such  pirisdictions, 

powers,  authorities,  and  discretions  accordingly.  ^ o-vsinf  irntn 

XI.  And  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  furthei  giant  unto 

the  said  society,  that  these  our  Letters  Patent,  or 
cation  thereof,  diall  he  in  and  by  all  things 
effectual  in  the  law,  according  to  the  true,  intent  and 

standing  the  not  fully  or  not  duly  rooitmg  the  said  >>>  1^^  ^ ^ “tos 
Patent,  or  the  date  thereof,  or  any  o*®  oimssion  imperferf^^ 
cause,  or  thing  whatsoever  in  the  same,  to  the  contmiy  y „ 

withstanding,  and  shall  be  taken,  construed,  and  adjudged  in  the  most  favoui 
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able  and  beneficial  sense,  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  said  body  politic  and 
corporate  aini  their  successors,  as  well  in  all  Courts  of  Record  as  elsewhere,  and 
by  all  and  singular  the  officers  and  ministers  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors- 
provided  always,  that  these  our  Letters  Patent  be  enrolled  in  the  Rolls  of  our 
High  Court  of  Chancery  in  that  part  of  our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ire- 
land, within  six  months  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof;  otherwise  these  our 
Letters  Patent  to  be  void  and  of  none  effect. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent : 
itness  John  Baron  Wodchouse,  our  Lieutenant-General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  the  Twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  in 
Twenty-ninth  year  of  our  reign.  ^ 

(Signed)  Ralph  Cusack, 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Hanaper. 


Enrolled  in  the  office  of  the  Rolls  of  Her  Majesty’s  High  Court 
of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  on  the  fourth  day  of  January  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

(Signed)  John  Reilly,  D.K.R. 


Extract  from 
Minutes  of 
Council  of  Eoj'al 
Dublin  Society, 
22  Aug.  1867. 


No.  3. 

(Referred  to  in  Mr.  D’Olier’s  evidence,  Question  1389.) 

Extkact  from  Minutes  of  Council  of  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Report,  dated  22d  August  1867. 

“ The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of 
estabhshm  a Veterinary  School  or  Institution  in  conne.vion  with  the  Roval 
Dublin  Society,  beg  to  present  the  following  report : ^ 

“ The  immense  pecimiaiy  value  of  live  stock  in  Ireland,  and  the  great 
importance  of  her  trade  m cattle  and  horses,  which  is  one  of  the  princioai 
sources  of  national  wealth,  render  it  a matter  of  surprise  that  all  efforts  to 
found  in  this  country  an  mstitulion  for  the  education  of  veterinary  surgeons 
as  well  as  of  other  persons  whose  pursuits  in  connexion  with  cattle  such  as 
stockmasters,  stewards,  or  herds,  should  have  been  heretofore  unsuccessful  • 
and  this,  notwithstanding  that  veterinary  schools  and  colleges  have  lon»  been 
m operation  both  m England  and  Scotland,  where  the  cattle  trade  is  relStivelv 
of  much  less  importance  than  m Ireland.  'I'his  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at 
when  It  IS  considered  that  a large  number  of  Irish  cattle  perish  annuaUv 
through  the  operation  of  zymotic  causes ; many,  if  not  all  of  which  if  traced  to 
their  origin,  could  be  removed  by  proper  sanatory  regulations 

“ At  no  time  was  the  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  well-educated  veterinarv 
surgeons  so  severely  felt  as  during  the  late  apprehended  visitation  of  the  cattle 
plague  to  Ireland.  Hence  several  members  of  the  medical  profession  were 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  generally  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
this  formidable  malady,  whilst  in  some  instances  English  veterinary  surgeons 
were  called  upon  to  report  upon  the  appearance  of  the  cattle  plague  in  Ireland 
It  IS  much  to  be  regretted,  that  at  present  young  men  who  wish  to  study 
the  veterinary  art  as  a profession,  whether  in  a civil  or  i,iilitai-y  capacitv 
should  not  possess  any  means  whatsoever  in  Dublin  for  doing  so  Lt  ffiould 
be  compelled  at  a great  disadvantage  and  considerable  expense,  to  proceed  to 
London  or  Edinburgh  for  such  purpose.  ‘ ^ 

„ ■ Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 

bcientiflc^  Institutions  in  Ireland  reported  on  the  importance  to  this  countrv  of 
a Veterinary  Institution,’  recommending,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  an 
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establishment  should  he  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  that  committee  : — 

“ Page  xxiii. ‘ Resolved — 5.  That  it  has  been  proved  by  unanimous  testi- 

* mony  that  the  establishment  of  a veterinary  school  would  be  of  great 
‘ importance  to  Ireland;  this  would  legitimately  fall  within  the  province  of 
‘ the  Royal  Dublin  Society.’ 

“ Pag'e  xxviii. — ‘ It  has  been  felt  that  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where  one 
< of  the  main  sources  of  wealth  is  derived  froin  pasture,  a school  of  instruc- 
‘ tion,  where  young  men  could  be  sent  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  medical 
‘ treatment  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  is  of  the  first  importance.  No  such  school 
‘ exists,  and  private  enterprise  has  failed  to  establish  one.  The  Royal  Dublin 

* Society  has  already  many  of  the  chief  requisites  for  such  a Department. 

« Pao-e  xviii.. — ‘ A veterinary  school  and  an  agricultural  chemist  are 

* legitimate  adjuncts  to  a society  originally  formed  for  the  encouragement  of 
‘ agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  land,  and.  containing  so  large  a body  of 
‘ country  gentlemen  perfectly  capable  of  forming  a judgment  in  veterinary 
‘ matters,  and  the  application  of  agricultural  chemistry.’ 

“ ‘ So  far  back  as  the  year  1800  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  a veterinary 
‘ institution  in  connexion  with  this  society ; and  out  of  a grant  of  public 
‘ money  provision  was  made  that  certain  premises  should  be  appropriated  for- 
‘ the  purpose.  These  were  to  comprise  a forge  for  instruction  in  shoeing,  and 
‘ a number  of  loose  boxes  to  exhibit  the  treatment  of  horses  labom-ing  under 
‘ disease.  A veterinary  museum  was  purchased,  which  is  still  in  good  order, 

‘ and  available.  Two  professors  were  appointed,  and  lectures  were  instituted 
‘ on  the  constitution,  diseases,  cures,  &c.  of  horses,  and  other  domestic  ani- 
‘ mals.  About  the  year  182G  this  department  of  the  society  was  abandoned, 

‘ but  latterly  there  has  been  a most  anxious  and  widespread  desire  to  renew  it. 

“ The  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
a strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  found  such  an  institution,  in  which  they 
are  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  at  a public  meeting,  lately  held  in  Dublin 
a deputation  was  appointed  to  confer  with  your  committee  on  the  subject,  and 
who  undertook  to  afford  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  every  possible  assistance  m 
establishing  such  an  institution  in  connexion  with  that  society. 

“ The  committee  have  had  before  them  the  Charter  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  of  England,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Veterinary 
Colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  other  documents  bearing  upon 
the  subject,  by  which  they  have  been  greatly  aided  in  forming  an  opinion  upon 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  establishment— the  outline  of  which  they  now  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  the  council.  , -.i  « 

“ The  existing  veterinary  institutions  in  the  sister  countries  are  either  ot  a 
twofold  nature,  or  have  two  distinct  objects— the  one  being  established  for 
educational  purposes  solely,  the  other  for  examining  and  granting  diplomas, 
authorizing  their  holders  to  practise  the  veterinary  art.  ^Amongst  the  educa- 
tional establishments  may  be  enumerated  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  ot 
London,  and  the  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh ; whilst  the  Royal  College 
■ of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  is  a purely  examining 
body  by  which  candidates,  if  found  qualified,  are  granted  the  diploma  quali- 
fying them  to  practise  the  art  and  science  of  veterinary  surgery  and  medicine, 
and  are  admitted  as  members  of  _ such  college.  The  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College  also  issue  diplomas  to  the  like  effect. 

“ The  committee  have  carefully  considered  the  question,  whether  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  should  seek  for  powers  to  examine  and  qualify  candidates  as 
veterinaiy  surgeons,  or  simply  found  a school  for  the  education  of  such 
sons  ; and  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  society  should,  in  the  firsi, 
place,  seek  to  found  an  educational  institution  or  school  onl}’’,  whose  s^dents 
would  be  entitled  to  present  themselves  for  examination  at  the  ‘ Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,’  or  other  qualifying  body  possessing  similar  powers. 

“ The  committee  have  ascertained  that  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  are  examined  in  the  following  subjects, 
viz: — chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy;  anatomy  and  physiology  ot 
the  horse;  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  horse;  anatomy,  physiology',  and 
pathology  of  the  ox,  and  other  domesticated  animals.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  any  institution  established  for  educating  candidates  for  such  examination 
22679.  S S 
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should  possess  means  for  affording  instruction  in  such  subjects,  and  should 
comprise  the  following  : — 

“ 1.  An  anatomy  house  and  lecture  room  attached. 

“ 2.  A chemical  laboratory  and  lecture  room. 

“ 3.  An  infirmary  and  offices  attached. 

“ 4.  A museum  of  veterinary  preparations. 

For  conducting  the  instruction  of  the  students,  the  following  staff  of 
teachers  at  least  would  be  required,  viz.  : — 

I.  A lecturer  on  anatomy,  surgery,  and  medicine  j ^ 

II.  A lecturer  on  chemistry  and  the  “materia  medica;” 

III.  An  anatomical  demonstrator. 

The  society  being  already  provided  with  a chemical  laboratory,  and  lee- 
ture  room  attached  thereto,  and  also  with  a museum  of  veterinary  prepa- 
rations illustrative  of  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  horse,  small  expense  is 
necessary  to  be  incurred  for  such  portions  of  the  proposed  establishment. 
But  an  anatomy  house  and  infirmary  in  a suitable  locality  ^vill  have  to  be 
provided. 

With  regard  to  the  staff  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  course  of  instruction 
that  may  be  determined  on,  the  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  lecturer  on 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  medicine  should  appoint,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
council,  a properly  qualified  person  as  anatomical  demonstrator.  lie  (the 
former)  should  also  attend  the  infirmary — the  management  of  which  should  be 
undertaken  by  him  on  his  own  responsibility. 

The  agricultural  chemist  or  analyst  to  be  appointed  by  the  society  might 
be  also  the  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  on  the  “materia  inedica’^ used  in  the 
treatment  of  animals. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  state  at  present  the  cost  of  the  site  and  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  anatomy  house  and  infirmaiy,  but  the  committee  submit 
the  following  as  the  annual  cost  of  the  establishment-;  viz. : — 

Lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  .4^150  per  annum. 


Demonstrator  - - _ 100 

Lecturer  on  chemistry  and  “ materia 
medica  ” (additional)  - - 100 

Clerk  - - - - 75 

Porter  - - - - 75 

Contingencies  (say)  - - 100 

Annual  outlay  - - .^600 


In  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  before  referred 
to,  it  is  stated  that,  “ should  it  not  be  considered  advisable  that  an  annual  sub- 
“ sidy  be  given  for  veterinary  purposes,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  a 
“ portion  of  the  private  contributions  of  the  society  may  be  applied  to  the  main- 
“ tenance  of  this_  department.”  But  it  is  well  known  to  tlie  council  that  the 
Royal  Dublin  Societj’-  has  no  funds  whatever  available  for  such  purpose;  hence 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  means  should  be  sought  from  other  sources  for 
this  object. 

The  Committee  finds  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  “ Royal  Veterinary 
College  ” of  London,  Parliamentary  grants  were  liberally  accorded;  but  that  at 
the  present  time  the  annual  subscriptions  of  its  members,  and  the  grant  of  200Z. 
per  annum  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  are  sufficient  for 
its  maintenance.  It  is  therefore  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  Groverninent  will 
not  deny  pecuniary  assistance  in  order  to  found  in  Ireland  a similar  Institution ; 
and  the  Committee  consequently  recommend  that  an  earnest  application  may 
be  made  to  the  Irish  Government,  through  the  President  of  the  Society,  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  it  may  be  pleased  to  bring  the  matter 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma,jesty’s  Treasury, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a Parliamentary  grant  for  the  formation  of  so 
important  an  institution. 

(Signed)  Geo.  Handcock,  Chairman. 
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Resolution  of  Council  on  the  previous  Report. 

Resolved, — That  the  report  just  read  he  received ; that  the  Committee 
be  requested  to  continue  their  labours  wth  the  view  to  ascertain  the  probable 
cost  of  the  proposed  veterinary  institution,  including  an  infirmary  for  the 
treatment  of  diseased  cattle ; and  to  submit  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
by  further  report  to  the  council,  to  enable  them,  should  it  appear  advisable,  to 
bring  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 


No.  4. 

(Referred  to  in  Mr.  H’Olier’s  evidence,  (Question  1390.) 

To  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  the  Memorial  of  ' 

the  undersigned  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others  of  Her  Majesuy  s ofaVetertaarv 
11  I • T , 1 bcnooi  in  nuoiin. 

subjects  111  Ireland, 

Sheweth,  . , j?  xi  4.  ♦- 

That  your  memoralists  have  long  been  convinced  ot  the  great _ want 
existing  in  Ireland  of  a properly  organized  institution  for  the  education  ^ot 
persons  in  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic 
animals,  and  their  treatment.  x-x,  t x-i 

That  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Scientific  Institu- 
tions Dublin,  reported  in  the  year  18G4  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution  in  Ireland,  and  recommended  that  it  be  placed  m connexion 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  the  following  terms 

Page  xxiii. — “ It  has  been  proven  by  unanimous  testimony  that  the  esta- 
“ blishment  of  a veterinary  school,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  Ireland; 

« this  would  legitimately'  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

“ Society.”  , . , • x ^ 

Page  xxviii. — “ A veterinary  school  and  an  agricultural  chemist  are  iegiti- 
“ mate  adjuncts  to  a society  originally  formed  for  the  encouragement  ot 
“ agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  land,  and  containing  so  large  a body  oi 
« country  gentlemen  perfectly  capable  of  forming  a judgment  in  veterinary 
“ matters,  and  the  application  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

» So  far  back  as  the  year  1800  an  Act  was  passed,  p^o^^dlng  for  a veterinary 
“ institution  in  connexion  with  this  society,  and -out  of  a pant  of  public 
“ money  provision  was  made  that  certain  premises  should  be  appropriated 
“ for  the  iiurpose.  These  were  to  comprise  a forge  for  instruction  in  ^oeipg, 

“ and  a number  of  loose  boxes  to  exhibit  the  treatment  of  hpses  labounng 
» under  disease.  A veterinary  museum  was  purchased,  which  is  still  in 
» good  order,  and  available.  Two  professors  were  appointed,  and  lectures 
“ were  instituted  on  the  constitution,  disease,  cures,  &c.,  of  horses  and  otfier 
“ domestic  animals.  About  the  year  1826  this  department  of  the  society  was 
« abandoned,  but  latterly  there  has  been  a most  anxious  and  wide-spread  aesire 

iV  h^al  been  felt  that  in  a countiy  like  Ireland,  where  one  of  the  main 
“ sources  of  wealth  is  derived  from  pasture,  a school  of  instruction,  where 
« V0un<r  men  could  be  sent  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  medical  treatment  ot 
“ horsel,  cattle,  &c.,  is  of  the  first  importance.  No  such  school  exists  and 
“ private  enterprise  has  failed  to  establish  one.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society-has 
“ already  many  of  the  chief  requisites  for  such  a departnient. 

That  premises  admirably  suitable  in  every  respect  for  the  establishment  ot  a 
school  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  city  of  Dublm  can  now  be 
secured  on  advantageous  terms.  ^ , , . , , , x^ 

Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  your  Lordships  may  be  pleased  to 
empower  the  said  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  secure  the  premises  in  question,  tor 
tlie  establishment  of  the  Teterinai-y  institute,  and  to  recommend  Farliament  to 
supply  the  society  rvitli  the  necessary  means  for  its  adequate  support. 
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No.  5. 


(Referred  to  in  Mr.  D’Olieii’s  Evidence,  Question  1468.) 

Si-iEET  of  RECEIPTS  and  EXPENDITURE  of  the  School  ofAl’t 
Society’s  School  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the  Yeai’  ending  31st  March  1868. 


Receipts. 

18GS.  £ s.  d. 

Marcli  31  Pupils’  fees  for  year  ending  31st  March  1868  485  2 6 

„ Dividends  on  stock  - - - - 8172 


Giant  in  aid  from  society’s  private  funds 


^ s.  d. 


493  19  {t 
100  0 0 


Total  - £593  19  8 


Expenditure. 


1868 

£ 

s. 

d. 

March  31  Head  master’s  salary  to  dale 

175 

0 

0 

„ Gratuitous  allowance 

33 

0 

0 

„ Art  mistress’s  salary,  one  year 

85 

0 

0 

„ Gratuitous  allowance 

15 

0 

0 

„ Clerk  of  school’s  salary,  one  year- 

50 

0 

0 

„ Gratuitous  allowance 

4 

10 

0 

„ Three  pupil  teachers’  salaries  for 

one  year  (at  20/.  each)  - 

60 

0 

0 

,,  Gratuitous  allowances 

9 

0 

0 

,,  Servants’  wages,  one  year 

Medals  - 

Printing,  advertising,  and  stationeiy 
Puel  and  light  - - _ 

Sundry  incidentals 
Repairs,  &c.  - - , 

Life  model  - - _ 


£ 5.  d. 

208  0 0 
100  0 0 
54  10  0 


69  0 
32  17 


34  1 6 

11  13  3 
21  0 0 
13  13  3 
6 2 5 
2 17  1 


s.  d. 


464  7 0 


- £553  14  6 


Royal  Hihernian 
Academy  and 
National  Com- 
petition. 


appendix  h. 

(Eeferred  to  in  the  Minutes  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Hayes’  Evidence, 
Question,  No.  1623.) 

The  following  correspondence  has  reference  to  Mr.  Michael  Au<relo 
oWeT  rnif  “"cj  School 

J.  F.  D.  Donnelly. 

Sjjj^  and  Art  Department,  London,  W. 

32 "i'Cf  miS  ”i“ 
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are  of  opinion  that  it  should  only  he  given  for  some  definite  'voih  of  dis- 
tinguished e.vcellence,  and  would  request  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Acfdemy  to  communicate  their  views  on  this  point,  in  order  that  no  fature 
difficulty  may  arise.  One  of  the  students  of  the  Royal  aberman  Academy, 
Mr  E R.  Byrne,  requests  that  his  drawing,  a study  from  the  Antique,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  national  competition  which  takes  place  annually  among  schools 
ofmt  in  connexion  with  this  department.  To  this  the  department  willingly 
accedes  the  inspector  having  sanctioned  its  acceptance,  but  as  it  is  necessary 
?hat  the  secretly  or  teacher  of  the  school  in  which  any  work  submitted  has 
^0  executed  should  certify  that  it  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  student  submit- 
ting  it,  the  department  wishes  to  he  informed  if  you  or  the  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  can  undertake  this  duty. 

i am,  &c. 

(Signed)  Norman  Macleod, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Dublin. 


[Copy.] 


Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts, 

Lower  Abbey  Street, 

0 Dublin,  18th  December  1862. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1 1th  inst.,  I am  directed  by  the  Council  of 

the  Royal  ffibLian  Academy  to  state  that  the  ridds 

the  silver  medal  shall  be  submitted  to  a general  meeting  of  the  Academy  tor 

The’intention  of  the  framers  of  the  rule  respecting  the  silver^  was  that 
it  shoiildbe  ffiven  for  the  best  work  produced  in  any  of  the  schools,  a,  bronze 
medal  being  awarded  for  the  best  in  each  school,  but  at  the  last  adjudication 

this  rule  was  not  strictly  adhered  to.  \ir  F R Bvrne’s 

1 beg  also  to  fonvard  the  enclosed  certificate  respecting  Mr.  L.  K.  -liyrne 

study  in  the  Antique  school.  ^ 

(Signed)  m’  Angelo  Hayes 

Secy.  K.  H.  A. 

Norman  Macleod,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  &c.. 

Department  of  Science  and  Art, 

South  Kensington. 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts, 

^ Lower  Abbey  btreet, 

Dublin,  18th  Dec.  1862. 

We  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  E.  R.  *d 

Venus  of  Milo  in  the  Antique  School  of  the  Academy,  and  that  said  drawing 

has  been  executed  solely  by  h™self  Kundeick.  R.H.A. 

\T.  Angelo  Hayes,  R.H.A.,  Sec. 


appendix  I. 

(Referred  to  in  the  Hon.  J. 

Question  1880.) 

The  RoTAn  Ikish  IciTnce  “nl 

for  the  Foundation  oi  a Roaal  Aiiibii 

General  Committee  appointed  at  a Meeting  ^ ’in  the 

City  of  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of  February  last  {the  J y f ^ 

chair),  for  the  Purpose  of  supporting  a Project  for  the  Foundation  oi 

Royal  Irish  Institute  of  Science  and  Art : -n  i r 

The  Right  lion,  the  Lord  Mayor,  1%'’  M^rfidl  Hon  J P Vmekeiy 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Hon. 

• These  figures  correspond  to  Ihc  paging  of  the  pamphlet  as  referred  to  m Minute 
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(1-3.) 


(6.) 


Sir  B,  L.  Guinness,  Bai-t.,  M.P. ; Sir  R,  Shaw,  Bart.  ; Sir-  Thomas  Deane 
Bart;  Sir  Edward  Grogan,  Bart.;  Right  Hon.  H.  E.  Chattcrton  ; Right  Hon’ 
R.  Warren,  M.P. ; Alderman 'fait,  Mayor  of  Limerick;  Anthony  Lefroy  Esn  ' 
M.P.;  Colonel  Taylor,  M.P.;  Inn  'Ti.ant  Hamilton,  M.P.;  Jonathan  Pini’ 
M.P. ; Alderman  Joynt,  D.L. ; Alderman  Manning,  Alderman  Grotty,  Aider- 
man  Gregg,  Major  Knox,  W.  R,  Stephens,  Thomas  Vance,  W. ' Russell 
Phomas  Fottrell,  J.  W.  Switzer,  John  Fry,  H.  Andrews,  A,  H.  Bagot,  Thomas’ 
Brunker,  Henry  Parkinson,  J,  H.  Kirk,  A.  E,  Guinness,  W,  H.  Kerr,  Gilbert 
Sanders,  Thomas  Gresham,  J.  F.  Lombai.d,  Edward  Fo-x,  Alexander  Boyle 
James  Howard,  J.  V.  Mackey,  James  West,  F.  W.  Brady,  Q.C.;  Samnei 
Waterhouse,  John  Barrington,  J.  L.  Carroll,  George  Smith,  Edward  Purdon 
Alc.xander  Parker,  H.  O.  Bai’ker,  LL.D.  ^ 


John  P.  Vereker,  T . t 

J.  L.  Carroll,  / Honorary  Secretaries. 


(5.)  Some  SUGQE.STIONS  for  the  Fodndation  of  a Royal  Irish  Institote  of 
Science  and  Art. 

In  the  year  18G2  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden  Com- 
pany was  fomied.  Its  principal  objects  were  to  found  in  Ireland,  by  private 
enterprise,  an  institution  analogous  to  that  founded  by  the  State  at  South 
Kensington.  j 

The  impracticability  of  supporting  such  an  institution  by  private  enterprise 
w ‘i"®.  of"  proved  by  experience,  an  influential  deputation  waited  on  the 
Earl  0^1  Jlayo,  the  piief  Secretary,  on  the  2/th  of  September  last ; and,  at 
Lord  Mayo  s request,  the  memorandum  annexed  hereto  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  forwarded  to  his  lordship 

Subsequently  some  suggestions  for  the  foundation  of  a Royal  Irish  Institute 
of  Science  and  Art  were  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo.  These 
suggestions  will  be  found  at  jiage  . ^ 

At  the  same  time  the  following  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  was 
the  leading  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  bankers, 
iTi-ichants,  &c.,  both  in  Dublin  and  the  provinces. 

To  bis  Excellency  James  Marquis  of  Aberconi,  Lord  Lieutenant  General  and 
bovernor  General  of  Ireland. 

The  Memorial  of  the  undereigned  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
and°Xe“  Merchants,  and  others,  interested  in  the  peace 

Humbly  sliewetb.  unto  your  Excellency, 

That  some  years  ago  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  founded  in 
gimrtfchs1?pport.'“^  Parliament,  and  with  a considerable  public 

dia.tVo\m"?he‘wtltinTdom^'  department  should  be 

That  this  department  has  wholly  failed  to  afford  to  Irish  arts,  industry 
Tewf^ndoth^^^  ^rtizans,studentl 

That  tlm  foimdatioii  of  a Royal  Irish  Institute  of  Science  and  Art  ana- 

rSmnsible°to  under  a local  board,  di’rcctly 

wdh  an  adequate  grant  for  its  support,  would 
confei  inestimable  benefits  on  the  industrial  classes  in  this  country^and  would 
allay  many  local  jealousies  and  prejudices. 

foundation  R satisfaction  that  a scheme  for  the 

Sdc iattn  of  tbO  r 1™=“*  "nder  the  co.n- 

so  comWive  to  “<1  ye  eai-nestly  hope  and  pray  that  a measm-e. 

rece^OOfrom Ur  V happiness  of  this  country  may 

That  wp  bnmbl  ^ ® ,,°yernraent  that  support  it  SO  eminently  deserves. 
Mai  U riUm  ^ • ‘7  that  your  Excellency,  as  representative  of  Her 
mirsuOmr?tbeU  memorial  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 

(7  ) A meiw  of  t W 7 * .®’''e"eney’s  great  influence  and  authority. 

(7.J  A meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  foundation  of  a Royal  Irish  Institute 

were  requested  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  meet  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  1st 
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FebmaiT  last,  in  order  to  make  the  necessai-y  arrangements  for  the  presenta- 
tion  of  the“iTiemorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  and 

non  f T^S“d  Mr  were  requested  to  act  as  Honorary 

Se“s  cHhe  meeting  = and 

Lord  Mayor  to  make  a tht 

Winter  Garden  Company  Science  and  Art  in  Ireland,  as 

with  a view  to  promote  the  piacbi  , 5 ^ country.  Some  years  ago 

applicable  to  the  and^industrious  classes  in  England  and 

the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  nvals  in ‘other  countries, 

Irelaild  should  be  able  to  cope  then  called  " free  trade.” 

rvithout  aid  or  ? Iw  nV™mount  of  industry,  intelligence,  or  good 

But  experience  had  proved  that  l^vitish  workman  to  compete  with  the 

conduct  would  enable  the  uneducat  ^ artistic  education,  which  was  so 

foreigner  who  had  received  that  abroad  The  late  Paris  Exhibition 

freely  provided  “t^™'^ovk''md  excellence  the  English  workman  far 

had  shown  that  ivhile  “ ‘ „.g  immeasurably  his  superior  m 

surpassed  the  foreign  artizan,  the  fo  S required.  To  meet  such  a 

all  works  in  which  grace,  elegance,  oi  ties  g s„i»„%  and  Art  was  founded, 
disastrous  want  in  England  the  Departme^^^^^ 

in  the  year  1853,  at  South  Kensington.  Hi  s depar^^^^^  England,  Ireland, 

■ a centre  with  which  all  the  schools  oi  i intended  that”  through  the 

and  Scotland  should  be  connected,  and  ^ 1 ould  be  diffused 

instrumentality  of  this  °-t  «'is  plan 

among  the  working  classes  m all  pai  ts  of  tlm^^  ^ Land,  and 

large  sums  of  money  had  been  ^ English  artizan  on  a level 

this  department  ^uady  done  ^ ntended,  it  las  obvious  that  such 
with  his  foreign  rivals.  But,  ho  a ei  ei  we  Ireland.  MTiat  was  done  m 

a department  could  confer  but  j ^ It  „as  the  custom  with  the 

London  could  scarcely  he  as  called  “ a travelling  museum” 

Department  otocience  and  Art  to  .end  w - ^ collection  of  china  and 

to  different  l°yEties  in  ngan^^^  different  countries,  to  a pottery 

porcelain  models,  of  diffeient  f , q j South  Kensington,  where  the 

’district,  &c.  Schools  of  Art  '"““i°atioTof  class  T and  from  this 

English  artizan  could  receive  an  edncatio  Jortnces.  But  the  distance  of 
school  lecturers  were  freely  ="I>pfrcd  t ' use  and  time,  insuperable 

Ireland  from  London  Pccscnfri  tc*  j j -laeir  fragile  nature,  &e.,  made 
obstacles;  the  value  o the  grerf  loss  of  time  and  expense 

such  a journey  t;^an  t?  visit  London  for  the  purpose  of 

rendered  it  im]iossible  for  the  lush  ar  t Iielandtobe  remsed  that 

artistic  education.  \Mia  , then,  would  soon 

assistance,  without  which  it  was  conceded  E what 

lose  their  position  m the  * favour  t ” There  were  few  people  in 

she  demanded— ' a fau*  field  and  „ , Cnuth  Kensington  Department ; and 

Ireland  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  t established  to 

probably  there  were  not  a dozen  P®  1 , Lou',iQn  it  was  found  that  the 

foster  Irish  as  well  as  English  y,  sdue  parts  of  that  city  to  be  of 

South  Kensington  Museum  ivas  too  re  was’now  about  to  be  appro- 

practical  utility ; and  conseqne  t y ■ cudownuent  of  a branch  museum  at 
priated  by  Parliameut  for  the  erection  ■ i jeE  they  contended  was  already 

Kensal  Green.  Tlnis,  the  very  ^ one  institution, 

conceded,  for  it  was  admitted  that  London  1 fo°  England,  Ireland,  and 

which  it  was  originally  “"^rarts  a^^^^  mamifaetnres  could  be 

Scotland.  The  day  had  gone  hj  ^ j y,  English  artizan.  There  was 

systematically  diseoninged  foi  the  h^^^^^^^  . and  it  was 

now  every  desire  to  give  to  Irish  7 t v lujtitute  of  Science  and  Art, 

scarcely  probable  that  the  wish  for  a ^ gentlemen  interested  in  pro- 

placed  under  the  management  of  nobleme  rfm-ernment.  In  this  Irishmen 

moting  the  national  weal,  could  ’’7  ^jiuarv  ; they  were  only  asking 

were  not  asking  for  anything  unusual  or  e.  y , ' d liberally  supplied,  and 

for  a small  portion  of  that  aid  which  was  f f'fL“i|uT  m ninie  of  the 

proiierly  supplied,  to  premote  ^ easy  to  discover 

Royal  Irish  Institute  had  been  suggested,  and  it  woi 


(8.) 


(90 


(10.) 
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a nanie  which  could  inaugurate  more  appropriately  the  new  era  which  was  now 
dawning  upon  Irish  trade  and  commerce  ; in  which  the  prejudices  of  former 

Her  Maiel  “>  kindly  felil  Sh 

Her  Majesty  entertained  for  her  Irish  subjects  (loud  cheers).  He  thought  the 
present  tune  afforded  a very  eligible  opportunity.  Id, e Exhibition®  Fak  e 

that  for  w-bkb  '’"''“*1  «’t®Prise,  for  an  object  exactly  analogous  to 

it  bad  LT^?  f South  Kensington  Muse™  but 

siicii  an  institution  in  Ireland,  and  accordingly  the  building  was  now  in  danirpv 
never  ofcui°at'^'-  ^ f afforded  to  the  Government  an  opportunity  that  might 
Thu  Idi'ni  » ®1  ’ a amall  price,  at  least  for  its  adeVate  vafue 

mnn’  f ^ gaouiids  of  unparalleled  convenience  for  the  exhibition  of  our 
manufactures,  mineral  products,  and  raw  materials.  The  object  of  the  nresent 
) meeting  was,  m fact,  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Government  'Php  A 

Ireland  for  pre.LTaToito^hTLTrLk^^^^^^^^^^^^  '"Th’ry^had  mel  ZtTy  to 
r gttSttS  iSr  1-sentthat  melnorilrL  to  g4i  i? 

design.  It  was  to  be  regretteytbat*’4Ki'- “nd  schools  of 
this  respect  In  nrde,  to  ^ disadvantage  in 

necessarv  to  have  an  **  out  the  object  they  had  in  view  it  would  be 

?h“ybl'em:4:;rgyyem  n Hethei4re  begged  to  mo™  tha? 

Appendix)  should  be  a4ynte4rcomSey 'h  “* 
foundation  of  a Royal  Irish  Institute  of  ScTence  ln71“?“'=  supporting  the 

The  f lu«f  4s4t  ,STn4So;Z:^‘“® 

existenceTnS^e^^i^rb^^arSato^r^  the  committee  remain  in 
for  him  to  say  anvtWiw  t f ® It  was  unnecessary 

Benjamin  Lee  g„nyess?nd  fcHo7l^Te  “l^  “'S'  4“ 

a happy  termination  to  the  movement  wbicltoia??'  o'*  ®se 

well  compensate  all  who  took  an  actiJI  " so  well  begun.  It  would 

undertaking,  which  he  honed  and  t *”i  f^warding  such  an  admirable 

Government:  ' '™t'W  be  carried  out  by  the  present 

regard  to  the  object7i4  M"77e*w”in  e^^?  two  with 

institution  some4rat  analogmus  to  the  SonirK '"a?'"''' 
ment  had  not  alone  done  much  tor  tpL^  “ Kensington  Museum.  Govern- 
done  much  for  it.  iVnvone  ivhr.  public  generally  had 

of  valuable  articles  which  had  been  s'ent  b""rV*  immense  number 

institution  in  this  country  thev  woiito  Ip7  * *''ey  had  a similar- 
people.  The  btont.-y  of  iAtod  ™ fd®l,r,^^^^  suj, port  for  it  from  the  Irish 
artistic  objects  of  interest  Af  nvPco>ai- ^ it,  and  send  in.  many 

quently  many  valuable  tliina-s  wpi-p  no  such  institution,  and  conse- 

be  carried  0, ft  in  it  n If  the  proposed  project 

mie^rity  they  would  have  an  institution  worthy  of  the 
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country.  He  had  no  doubt  Ireland  would  be  able  to  do  its  part  in  the  great 
effort  of  education  now  so  admirably  being  pushed  forward.. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Thomas  Vance,  J.I*.,  then  moved  “ That  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
“ resident  in  Ireland,  and  the  heads  of  the  several  banks,  companies,  and  other 
‘‘  institutions,  and  the  merchants  of  Dublin,  do  form  a deputation  to  the 
“ Viceroy  on  the  subject.”  He  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  gentlemen  of 
all  shades  of  politics  and  religion  would  join  in  such  a memorial  to  his  Excel- 
lency, who,  he  felt  sure,  would  give  to  it  it  all  the  consideration  it  deserved. 

He  was  satisfied  that  all  the  leading  bankers  and  heads  of  public  institutions  (14.) 
would  willingly  come  forward  and  join  such  a deputation.  He  only  regretted 
that  the  ladies  of  Ireland  could  not  be  represented.  There  was  not  a man 
worthy  of  the  name,  or  a lady  in  the  entire  country,  who  would  not  join  heart 
and  hand  in  forwarding  such  a movement. 

Mr.  Arthur  Guinness  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  that  few  subjects  had 
ever  been  brought  under  public  discussion  in  which  so  great  a unanimity  had 
been  shown  by  persons  of  all  parties  and  all  classes  (loud  cheers). 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Alderman  Manning  moved  the  appointment  of  the  following  sub-committee, 
with  power  to  add  to  the  number — The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  High 
Sheriff,  Alderman  Joynt,  Hon.  J.  P.  Vereker,  G.  Smyth,  J.  Fry,  Alexander 
Boyle,  Alexander  Parker,  Thomas  Vance,  W.  H.  Kerr,  and  James  V.  Mackey, 

J.P.,  Esquires. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Smith  and  Dubedat,  moved  that  a committee  of 
Irish  members  be  formed  for  supporting  this  movement.  He  was  satisfied  no 
Irish  member  would  be  wanting  on  the  present  occasion.  He  had  an_  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  one  or  two  of  them,  and  they  had  expressed  their  warm 
approval  of  the  movement,  and  promised  to  support  it.  No  English  member,  (15.) 
he  was  sure,  would  oppose  it,  for  there  was  a desire  at  present  to  do  justice  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Kirk,  R.H.A.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  the  Hon.  Gerald  Dillon,  stating  his  Excel- 
lency would  fix  a day  as  soon  as  possible  for  recei\ung  the  deputation. 

Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  M.P.,  was  then  moved  to  the  second  chair. 

Mr.  Foote  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Mr.  Kerr  seconded  the  motion,  and  observed  that  if  the  important  movement 
in  which  they  were  engaged  succeeded,  they  would  have  reason  to  look  back 
with  much  pleasure  to  the  part  they  had  taken  in  it.  It  was  a movement  in 
the  right  direction  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country. 

Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  they  were 
under  an  obligation  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  assistance  in  promoting  an 
object  which  they  had  all  so  much  at  heart. 

The  Lord  Mayor  brielly  returned  thanks,  stating  that  in  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  he  was  only  representing  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  universal  public  opinion  of  all  Ireland  (loud  applause). 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

Tlie  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  and  'Winter  Garden  Company,  Limited.—  (16-) 
Memorandum  for  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  duet 
Secretary  for  Ireland. 

On  the  27th  September  last  a conference  took  place,  by  appointment,  at 
Dublin  Castle,  between  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  a 
deputation  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  extension  and 
encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  this  country.  _ r .i  rp  n 

The  deputation  consisted  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster Lord  lalbot 
de  Malahide ; the  Hon.  John  P.  Vereker;  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  bare., 

M.P.;  Jonathan  Pirn,  Esq.,  M.P.;  John  W.  Switzer,  Esq.;  W.  H.  prr. 

Esq.;  Thos.  Vance,  Esq.,  J.P.;  Henry  Andrews,  Esq.;  W.  R.  Stephens, 

Esq. ; William  Russell,  Esq. ; John  Fry,  Esq. ; Henry  Parkinson,  Esq. ; 
Edward  Hudson,  Esq.;  Joseph  Kirk,  Esq.,  R.ILA,  ; hrancis  \\m.  Brady, 

Esq.,  Q.C. ; Thomas  J5runker,  Esq. ; and  G.  Walker,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 
Exhibition. 
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(17.)  At  the  termination  of  the  interview  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  present,  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Mayo,  undertook  to  supply  his  lordship  with  a short 
statement  in  UTiting,  embodying  their  views. 

With  that  object  the  following  memorandum  has  been  prepared,  and,  with  a 
view  to  brevity,  many  topics  of  importance  have  only  been  cursorily  glanced 
at,  or  altogether  omitted. 

The  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden  Company  was  founded 
in  the  year  1862,  for  the  purpose  (as  stated  in  the  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion) of  “ The  promotion  of  rational  enjoyment,  combined  with  instruction, 
“ by  the  exhibition  of  the  vaidous  subjects  of  the  fine  arts,  music,  manufactures, 
“ and  scientific  experiments,  the  delivery  of  public  lectures  on  scientific  and 

other  subjects,  and  the  exhibition  of  horticulture.” 

50,000Z.  constituted  the  capital  of  the  company,  divided  into  10,000  shares 
of  57.  each,  all  of  ^vhich  was  subscribed  by  the  public. 

The  Palace  consists  of  two  principal  portions ; the  first,  a highly  ornamented 
stone  building,  having  a frontage  of  500  feet  to  Earlsfort  Terrace,  and  the  other 
adjoining,  and  made  of  iron  and  glass,  constituting  the  “ Winter  Garden.” 
This  latter  is  nearly  500  feet  in  length,  and  is  surrounded  by  a wide  and  capa- 
cious gallery.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  temporary  building  known  as 
(18.)  the  Machinery  Court,  containing  a frontage  of  100  feet  to  Earlsfort  Terrace, 
All  the  buildings  open  upon  the  grounds  of  the  .company.  These  grounds 
contain  15  acres,  and  consist  of  ornamental  gardens  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation  and  beauty. 

The  premises  are  held  on  two  leases,  for  terms  of  250  and  9.99  years  res- 
pectively, at  a gross  rent  of  5007.  per  annum. 

The  directors  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  a building  suitable 
for  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  though  erected  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  to  expend  a sum  considerably  in  excess,  not  only  of  the  estimates, 
but  also  of  the  capital  of  the  company.  Thus,  a total  sum  of  upwards  of 
95,0007.  has  been  laid  out  on  the  building  and  grounds.  The  opening  of  the 
Palace  was  inaugurated  by  an  international  exhibition  in  the  year  1865,  for 
which  some  additional  buildings  were  requisite,  but  these  were  more  than  paid 
for  by  the  sum  of  10,0007.,  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  exhibition  after  payment 
of  all  expenses. 

Furthermore,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  exercised  a depressing 
influence  on  the  company,  by  discouraging  the  influx  of  strangers ; and  the 
Palace  from  these  vaidous  causes  is  now  42,0007.  in  debt. 

(19-)  The  shareholders  having  failed  to  assist  in  raising  the  additional  capital 
required,  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  and  the  sale  of  the  Palace  and 
premises,  is  inevitable,  unless  the  Government  assist  in  their  preservation,  in 
the  mode  presently  suggested. 

It  is  unjustly  said  that  Irishmen  are  too  fond  of  relying  on  Government  aid; 
but  in  this  case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  private  persons  have  actually 
expended  95,0007.,  in  an  effort  to  render  permanent,  an  institution  analogous 
to  that  of  South  Kensington,  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  mechanic  and 
artizan;  and  for  the  promotion  of  Irish  art  and  science,  such  as  in  England 
and  Scotland  are  originated  by  the  State,  and  founded  and  supported  by  public 
grants. 

To  illustrate  a few  of  the  many  instances  that  could  be  quoted  of  the  liberal 
way  in  which  English  manufacture  is  encouraged  by  the  Government : in  1852, 
through  Mr.  Minton’s  influence,  the  Government  w'as  induced  to  purchase  at  a 
cost  of  12,0007.  the  celebrated  Majolica  collection,  to  which  he  had  free  access 
to  copy,  &c. ; and  in  consequence  of  the  aid  he  thus  received,  his  house  obtained 
the  first  position  at  the  Paris  E.xhibition  of  1867. 

Again,  the  Blacas  collection,  at  a cost  of  45,0007.,  was  purchased  this  time 
(20.)  last  year  for  Kensington,  in  anticipation  of  a grant  from  Parliament,  which 
was  afterwards  obtained  without  difiiculty.  This  collection  was  bought  in  this 
unprecedented  manner,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Government,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  English  manufactures. 

The  sum  of  50,0007.  was  also  voted  with  the  same  object,  forthe  expenses  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  (Kensington) ; and  the  last 
vote  of  Parliament  for  such  purposes,  was  one  for  the  sum  of  15,0007,  for  the 
purchase  for  Kensington  of  articles  from  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
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And  78  workmen  selected  from  tlie  various  manufactures  of  England  were 
sent  over  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  for  instraotion,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  Society  of  Arts,  while  a similar  favour  was  not  extended  to  a single 

"LoTns  it  is  true,  have  been  made  from  Kensington  to  Ireland,  from  time  to 
time  but  all  such  loans  were  made  in  the  scantiest  manner,  and  m an  illiberal 

spirit ; and  consequently  with  little  profit  to  our  artisans. 

‘ The  impossibility  of  the  Irish  artisan  visiting  Kensington  with  his  English 
fellow-woidiman  is  obvious,  and  this  is  another  strong  reason  why  such  an 
institution  should  exist  within  the  reach  of  the  natives  of  this 

And  further,  to  show  the  illiberal  spirit  in  which  Irish  iMtitutions  of  this 
nature  are  dealt  wdth,  we  may  instance  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  winch 
received  a grant  of  10,0001.  in  all,  dealt  out  piecemeal  m sums  oi^  l.SOOl.  at  a 
time,  while^one  institution  in  Edinburgh  of  a like  kind  got  in  a single  public, 
erant,  as  we  are  informed,  the  sum  of  40,0001.  ,,,  t t 

^ Under  these  'circumstances  it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  that -Ir  shmen 
should  expect  that  their  country  will  be  dealt  ivith  m the  same  hberal  spirit 
which  has  already  been  so  conducive  to  the  industrial  progress  and  prospe  i y 

°^There™re  number  of  useful  institutions  scattered  in  different 

parts  of  the  city,  whose  utihty  is  greatly  impaired  by  want  of  consolidation. 
We  may  instanm  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Aca- 
demy the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  many  othei 
gLmane  institutions.  The  Exhibition  building  affords  ample  space  for  sepaiate  ■ 
offices  libraries,  apartments,  &c.,  for  these;  and_  the  glass  building  ill  not 
only  be  sufficient  for  a pennanent  exhibition  of  Irish  arts,  sciences,  and  manu- 
factures  hut  will  also  enable  the  collections  of  the  various  leai-ned  societies  to 
be  Srd  in  juxtapositi  for  the  valuable  objects  of  comparison  and 

wTthm-efo^^  respectfully  ask  the  Government  to  purchase  the  Exhibition 
Palace  gardens  and  premises,  for  the  following  purposes  ; 

1st.  For  a permanent  exhibition  of  the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  and  her. 

2nd  FoTl'vermaneni  exhibition  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  mple- 
ments,  and  all  machinery,  tools,  &c..  of  the  most  modern  and  appiov  ed 

3rd.  For  the  ocSmal  exhibition  of  agricultural  and 

'^tetn“sptrent  hr^Xs^'^X  an^^  lX.h’or  the  use  and 

5th  J the 

' nrincipal  learned  bodies  scattered  through  the  metropolis,  and  a 
lieimrent  exhihition  of  their  collections,  for  the  purposes  above 

Gth  TXelivefy  of  popular  lectures  to  the  public  in  the  unrivalled  theatres 

and  ereeV  rioms  in  the  Exhibition,  on  all  matters  connected  with 

^ -Pnr>4-iivp>!  R'r  ns  well  as  fine  arts  and  music,  and  all  other 

hrandi™ot  study  calculated  to  refine  and  elevate  the  taste  of  all 

7th  Theirretion  (if  desired  by  the  Government)  of  the  Queen’s  Um'-ersity 
^ on  a site  unequalled  in  beauty,  extent,  or  eonvenienee.m  his  city  and 

having  moreover  the  vast  advantage  of  close  proximity  to  all  the 
ahove?mentioned  scientific  institutions,  exhibitions,  and  collections. 
And  finally  to  increase  the  means  of  industrial  education,  and  to  extend  the 

ipfluenorof  science  and  art  upon  productive  industry  ; and  to  secure 

fo^lX  d a^gX  centre  of  sSentke  and 

strengthen  local  efforts  and  energies  throughout  the  oountiy. 

In  order  to  retain  the  Exhibition  Palace  for  the  the  huUdhigs 

when  the  company  was  projected,  the  director^  are  n r pvnended  by  them  in 
and  premises  to  the  Government  for  the  sum  actually  expended  by  them  m 

'"If™ X allrel  SiXetf  would  the  Government  receive  for  this  outlay, 
many  complete  answers  could  be  given. 


(21.J 


(22.)- 


(23.) 
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(24.) 


(25.) 


It  could  be  easily  shown  that  the  rents  and  other  expenses,  which  would  be 
saved  by  the  consolidation  of  other  institutions,  would  amount  to  two  or  three 
times  the  interest  on  the  grant  now  sought. 

But  such  a mode  of  estimating  the  prudence  or  propriety  of  a public  grant 
would  be  unstatesmanlike  and  unworthy  of  the  enlightened  policy  of  modern 
times. 

Ihe  Government  does  not  look  for  a pecuniary  return  by  way  of  interest  on 
the  immense  sums*  spent  on  South  Kensington  Museum.  Both  in  England 
and  Irdand  the  return  of  such  an  outlay  should  be  sought,  not  in  a sordid 
profit,  but  in  the  incalculable  benefits  that  flow  from  the  increased  wealth,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Assuming  that  the  Government  is  willing  to  purchase  these  premises  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  a question  will  naturally  arise  as  to  the  body  or  persons  under 
whose  management  it  is  to  be  placed.  This  scarcely  appears  to  be  wthin  our 
province ; but  we  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  prefer  to  have 
this  instRution,  and  all  similar  ones  in  this  countiy,  placed  under  the  control  of 
a Koyal  Commission  of  Irishmen,  who  should  transact  their  business  in  Dublin. 
Ihe  greatest  benefits  that  can  be  expected  from  an  institution  will  be  obtained 
by  entrusting  its  management  to  those  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  the 
wants  it  IS  intended  to  supply. 

This  project  presents  to  the  Government  at  this  eventful  time  a splendid 
opportanity  which  may  not  again  occur  of  satisfying  Irishmen  that  a generous 
^f  th  ■ ™ promote  the  industry  and  permanent  prosperity 


Dublin,  1st  October  1867. 


Leinster, 

Chairman. 


(26.)  Some  Suggestions  for  the  Foundation  of  a Royal  Irish  Institute 
of  Science  and  Art. 

0^^  Science  and  Art  in  England  was  constituted  by  Her 
Majesty  s Goverament,  and  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
order  to  extend  a system  of  encouragement  to  local  institutions  for  practical 
« similp  to  that  already  commenced  in  the  Department  of  Practical 

„ Artj  to  combine  the  system  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  to  furnish,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  one  department,  in  connexion  with  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment  i^having  the  support  and  being  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament) 
« Jjj®  means  for  mutual  co-operation  and  correspondence  to  every  district  of 

■'  ‘'f-  energy  of  the  inhabitants 

should  cieate  schools  of  industrial  science  and  art.” 

Art  “d  Science  applied  to  the 

(■27  1 fr\l’  ’la  Geology,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Museum  of 

^ ^ Art  ‘>1®  Department  of  Practical 

Art,  including  the  Provincial  Schools  of  Design,  were  brought  into  mutual 

the  UnSd  IHn|roni  intended,  oi  the  whole  of 

Ai®  motive  poiver  of  the  united  department  should 
he  local  and  voluntary  and  the  system  self-supporting,  as  far  as  practical. 

Ihe  object  of  the  metropolitan  establishment  was  to  create,  e,xhibit  and 
distribute  the  most  improved  illustrations,  models,  and  diagrams  both  in 
science  and  art,  which  should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  public  at  large  but 
esjiecially  to  all  persons  throughout  the  country  interested  in  education  &o 
And  lastly  a school  of  the  highest  class  in  science  and  art  was  to  he  con- 
nected with  the  metropolitan  establishment,  capable  of  imparting  to  the  more 

S'cmilrl  f P®rf®®‘  manLr-a  iSult 

which  could  alone  be  hoped  for  from  an  institution  which  had  the  command  of 
the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  talent.  cummanu  or 

n S® ‘Ms  school  was  intended  to  afford  to  minor  institutions  were 

(2  tl  e means ‘of  fmiJish™  accessible  to  all ! 

121  means  ot  furnishing  competent  teachers;  and  (3)  the  opportunity  of 

buhcUaBs"*'  Parliament  for  the  purohaso  of  a silo  or  some  additional 
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completing  the  education  of  pupils  who  desired  higher  accomplishments  than 
co\ild  reasonahly  be  expected  from  minor  schools.  In  short,  the  Department  (28.) 
of  Science  and  Art  was  intended  to  “be  a centre  of  union  whence  students  from 
“ all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  derive  knowledge,  and  carry  the 
“ same  back  to  their  own  localities.” 

It  is  obvious  that,  however  well  intended,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  Ireland 
to  share  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  advantages.  It  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  London  (so  far  as  Dublin  is  concerned)  is  “ a centre  easily  accessible  to  all.” 

On  the  contrary,  London  is  practically  inaccessible  to  those  classes  in  Ireland 
who  could  alone  receive  benefit  from  the  institution.  And,  again,  a long  and 
expensive  journey  renders  the  supplies  from  London  of  teachers,  models,  illus- 
trations, fragile  and  expensive  works  of  art,  &c.,  almost  impossible.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  much  jealousy  is  felt  in  this  country 
at  the  existence  of  a well-intended  yet  invidious  scheme,  which  deprives  such 
students  of  the  opportunity  natives  of  England  enjoy  of  completing,  at  little 
cost,  and  education  of  the  highest  class. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Irish  people  are  intensely  national, 
and  that  no  English  institution  will  ever  be  so  popular  as  one  existing  on  Irish 
soil.  ISo  department  can  be  so  well  administered  as  one  conducted  by  the 
people  whose  wants  it  is  intended  to  supply.  Nor  can  any  institution  enjoy  (29.) 
the  same  confidence  in  acountryas  one  conducted  by  persons  directly  interested 
in  its  success.  Accordingly,  in  order  that  Irishmen  may  be  satisfied  that  they 
enioy  the  same  advantages  as  their  English  neighbours,  it  will  be  not  only 
desirable  but  indispensable  to  institute  an  independent  department  in  Ireland. 

Such  an  institute  might  be  called  “The  Royal  Irish  Institute  of  Science  and 
Art 

To  render  it  at  once  popular  and  useful,  it  should  be  placed  under  the  control 
or  management  of  a board  of  resident  gentlemen,  and^  should  be  directly  in 
communication  with  the  Irish  Government,  and  responsible  to  Parliament.  It 
should  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in 
London,  except  for  loans  contributed  by  that  department  from  South 
Kensington  or  the  British  Museum.  ,.  , m • i.  • 

It  should  be  supported  by  a special  grant  from  Parhament,  sulhcient  in 
amount  for  the  purpose.  The  sum  of  100,000Z.  per  annum  appears  large,  but 
such  an  institution  could  scarcely  effect  any  useful  results  with  a less  liberal 


Idle  following  institutions  (of  similar  character,  though  not  so  comprehensive) 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  Royal  Irish  Institute,  viz.,  the  Royal  Dublin  (30.) 
Society,  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  &c.;  as  well  as  all  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design 
in  Ireland  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  Government  pant^  i o i i u 1 1 

Arrangements  might  also  be  made  by  which  all  the  National  Schools  should 
be  entitled  to  aid  for  primary  instruction,  either  by  teachers,  lectures,  &c.,  or  by 
the  gift  or  temporary  loan  of  models,  diagrams,  drawings,  examples,  appai-atus, 

&c.,  suitable  to  their  wants.  , , . ^ • • inn 

Similar  aid  might,  perhaps,  be  extended  without  mconvpience  to  all  colleges 
and  schools  in  Ireland  ; and  as  soon  as  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Insti- 
tute would  permit  of  it,  “travelling  museums”  might  be  formed,  to  proceed 
from  Dublin  for  limited  times  to  the  provincial  institutions,  l ie  travelling 
museums  should  be  accompanied  by  a competent  lecturer,  &c.,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  render  such  exhibitions  practically  useful  to  the  people. 

In  the  event  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Schools’  BiU  being  passed,  these  schools 
should,  in  like  manner,  be  placed  under  the  Institute.  . . c • % 

Thus  the  Irish  Royal  Institute  would  soon  become  the  great  centre  ot  science  (31.) 
and  art  in  Ireland,  in  intimate  union  and  correspondence  with  the  minor 

educational  institutions  thi'oughout  the  country.  i-  i 

For  the  purposes  of  scientific  instruction,  chemical  preparations,  philosophical 
apparatus,  models,  machinery,  drawings,  and  diagrams,  should  be  coUected  arid 
utilized,  as  is  now  done  at  South  Kensington.  Examples  for  instruction  in 
art  should  in  like  manner  be  obtained,  including  models  for  the  study  ot  ele- 
mentary  drawing  and  colouring,  architectural  construction,  with  such  general 
collections  for  art  instmetion  as  could  be  reasonably  procured  or  removed  from 
existing  institutions.  The  collections  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  in 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  would  form  a good  foundation  for  an  extensive 
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collection,  to  illustrate  the  industrial  progress  and  resources  of  Ireland,  and  to 
assist  in  their  study.  And  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  such  collections 
would  receive  large  and  valuable  contributions  from  private  sources. 

Further,  to  carry  out  this  object  a permanent  exhibition  of  Irish  raw  and 
manufactured  materials,  &c.,  should  be  constantly  accessible  to  the  public. 

(32.)  The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Dublin  Exliibition  Palace  and  Winter 
Garden  Company,  which  could  now  be  obtained  for  less  than  100,000?.,  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  purchase  of  a site  admii’ably  adapted  for  a Royal  Insti- 
tute. Should  the  present  opportunity  be  lost,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain 
any  other  site  hereafter  at  all  comparable  to  it ; nor  would  the  objects  of  a Royal 
Irish  Institute  be  at  variance  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  Exhibition  Palace 
was  originally  founded  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Exhibition  Buildings  could  at  a small  expense  be  made  available  for  the 
purposes  proposed.  The  entrance  hall  affords  a splendid  court  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  sculpture,  casts,  &c.;  the  picture  galleries  are  unrivalled  for  exhibitions 
of  paintings  and  drawings.  The  lecture  halls,  &c.,  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  extensive  galleries  will  supply  ample  space  for  the  display  in  the  most 
effective  manner  of  collections  of  raw  or  manufactured  materials  which  may  be 
acquired  or  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute.  Lastly,  the  Building  is 
' almost  fii’e-proof . 

On  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with  the  Royal  Irish 
Institute,  the  present  buildings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  could  be  granted 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland.  Thus  there  would  be  two  great 
central  institutions  in  Ireland,  the  one  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
by  the  study  of  science  and  art,  with  their  application  to  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures; the  other  engaged  directly  in  promoting  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country. 

(33.)  The  advantages  of  the  above-mentioned  institutions  would  soon  be  felt  in 
every  town  and  village  in  Ireland,  and  this  before  long  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a good  moral  effect.^  Discontent  cannot  co-exist mth  national  prosperity;  and 
the  truest  economy  is  often  practised  by  those  who  transform  the  sword  into 
the  ploughshare. 


APPENDIX  K. 

Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr. 

No.  1. 

(See  Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr’s  Evidence,  Page  292.) 

The  following  statement  in  writing,  from  Mr.  Armstrong,  was  tendered 
in  evidence  by  Mr.  Kerr  : — 

Belleek  Pottery,  County  Fermanagh, 

. 3 , . , September  26‘,  1868. 

Arm-’’  interested  as  a manufacturer,  &c„  as  to  the  conclusions  to 

stfTong  on  estab-  ^^hich  the  Royal  Commission  on  Science  and  Art  will  aiTive,  I have  much 
lishing  separate  pleasure  in  making  the  following  statement : — 

SoS^a“dArt  ^.Hajing  heen  for  more  than  20  years  as  an  architect  practising  in  the  United 
for  Ireland  Kingdom^  oi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  now  being  the  resident  partner 
a,nd  practical  director  of  the  porcelain  works  here,  1 may  he  able  to  comhine  a 
little  of  both  science,  art,  and  commerce. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  an  immediate  necessity  for  the  establishment,  on  a 
solid  and  liberal  basis,  not  only  of  a central  department  of  science  and  art  in 
Diihlin,  but  also  active  schools  tmder  it  throuyjiout  Ireland,  the  workintj  of  which 
judiciously  must  tend  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results,  socially  and  morally, 
and  do  more  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  people,  and  consequently  the  nation, 
than  any  other  proposal  I could  make. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  result  would  he  that  speedily  new  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry  would  he  commenced  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
that  those  m operation  would  not  only  be  increased,  but  would  be  aided  and 
assisted  by  the  corrective  influence  of  science  and  art  education,  after  a similar 
manner  as  has  been  done  in  the  sister  kingdom,  so  strikingly  manifest  in  the 
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remarkable  advance  made  by  our  manufacturers,  as  shown  in  the  various 
exhibitions  from  that  in  London,  1861,  to  last  year  s m Paris,  180/. 

There  is  no  lack  of  talent,  ability,  or  even  genius  in  Ireland;  there  is  i^mp  e 
industry,  but  what  is  required  is  to  collect  and  to  connect  them  ; and  without 
a comprehensive  melt-directed  head  in  Ireland  its  subordinates  cannot  realize 
the  diked  results,  namely,  the  practical  union  of  art,  science,  and  industry 

**'^In  my'^ownTmmedk^  province  as  director  and  designer  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  porcelain  works  here,  I must  bear-  testimony  to  the  quickness  and 
natmal  Seior  art  I see  daily  evinced  by  the  juveniks 

now  being  instructed  and  educated  in  our  works  ; the  leady  ^ 

6^11010  to  workinv  at  articles  having  beauty  in  outline,  shape,  propoitions 
ail  colour,  and  their  giving  a most  decided  choice  to  tliose 
mental  labour  is  most  prominent,  and  manual  leasi  apparent.  J 

educate  and  elevate  the  mind,  and  charm  the  eye,  f ® commer- 

not  only  minister  to  happiness,  to  the  enhancement  of  joys,  but  hai  e a comme 

liy  Mr  Wornum,  the  keeper  of  the 

National  Gallery,  Lidii,  when  he  exhibited  a white  jar,  “"Ee 

of  marmalade,  sold  for  7d. ; he  then  exhibited  anotner  jar  of  neate  outline, 
having  a thistle  on  it,  this,  with  same  quantity  of  . 

lastly  he  showed  a third  jar,  having  a delicately  proportioned  outline,  with 
orates  on  its  sides,  thisine,  with  same  quantity  of  mm-malade,  P^duced  ^ 
it  being  clear  that  the  last  jar  did  not  cost  more  than  Id  over  the  first 
one  brit  through  the  agency  of  science  and  art  skill  produced  4d.,  extra, 
reward  of  knofvledge  and  enterprize.  It  being  an  P™P  ^ 

the  value  of  a manufactured  article  depends  on  the 
using  and  adorning  the  materials,  and  not  the  labour  expended  on  its 

'‘ftomFactical  observation  on  the  working  rf  similar  art  and  science  insti- 

and  general  arrangement,  as  quite  capable  of  being  made  into  all  that 
required  for  a central  department  of  science  and  art  for  Iretana. 

^ ■'  Robert  W.  Armstrong. 


No.  2. 

(Eeferred  to  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr’s  Bvidonce,  Question  4114.) 

At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  Committee,  held  at  the  Mansion  ^Siatioapva 
At  a meting  J October  1868,  the  Lord  Mayor  m the  chair,  it  jpsed  tor  the 

waTJinTose??;  iCndt  J-P./and  seconded  £y  Edwd.  Purdon  I"' 

Eso  ^ J ^ and  unanimously  reLlved,  that  the  following  Report  be  adopted  and 
forwarded  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  <>t  Science  an^Art  as  the 
e.xpression  of  the  opinions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  Comimttee  . . 

Report. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  stated  to  the  deputation  yvhicli 
waited  on  him  on  the  2(ith  of  March  last,  in  reference  to  the  foundation  in 

“ give  to  Dublin  an  institution  analogous 

to  th  “at  blutirkeuLgln!  under  f direction  ^ 

which  should  be  a sister  to  and  not  subordinate  to  the  English  > 

to  be  under  Irish  direction  and  responsible  to  the  M “ v f ,^10  ^ 
and  that  the  various  local  establishments  should  be  affiliated  to  the  Dub 

^"Sg^kspectfully  to  represent  to  the  Royal  ^of 

Art  tliat  no  institution  which  shall  not  substantiahy  carry  ,i  ^ ,,rishes 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  enjoy  the  confidence  or  satisfy  the  vushes 

of  the  people  of  Ireland.  _ . , riioncpllor  of  the 

Subsequently  another  deputation  having  waited 
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Exchequer  on  the  18th  of  June  last,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the 
Government  the  following  resolutions  which  had  been  unanimously  passed  at 
chTi^  TO  )^—  ™ the  Lord  Mayor  irthe 

“ That  the  Government  having  decided  to  establish  a Royal  Institute  in  this 
ttH’-S'*  “f  opinion  that  the  most  eligible  site  for  the  purpose  is  the 

Exhibition  Palace  and  grounds,  situated  in  Earlsfort  Terrace.” 

' )?**'  “ ' ‘“1''  object  a deputation  be  appointed  to  wait 

upon  the  1 remier,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  Lord  Mayor,  to  urge  ujion  them  the  importance  of  at  once 
purchasing  the  Exhibition  Palace  and  grounds  for  a price  to  be  settled  bv 
arbitrators  mutually  chosen.” 

And  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  stated  in  his  reply  to  the  depu- 
tation that  the  Government  would  do  their  best  to  ascertain  whether  the  viLs 
expressed  by  the  deputation  were  the  views  entertained  by  the  people  of  Dublin 
S th“'e/™e,-‘^®'‘”®  deputation  he  had  no  doubt 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Dublin  (as  afterwards 
unanimously  e.xpressed  by  the  Corporation)  ought  to  be  acceded  to,  and  al 
coidingly  that  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter 

nurnme^n  if  bf  “'V^Tl  1'^  suitable  and  sufficient  site  for  the 

puipose  in  Uublin,  should  be  at  once  selected. 

The  selection  of  a site  too  limited  (by  rendering  it  impossible  to  extend  the 
of ° Institute  commensurate  with  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  country)  would  necessarily  lend  to  disappointment  and  failure,  and  we 
SSh'^peopk  tlds  matter  the  ivishes  of  the 

We  consider  such  an  Institute  (which  should  be  analogous  to  that  at  South 
Kensington)  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  control  or  management  of  a local 
board,  responsible  through  the  Irish  Government  to  Parliament.  We  respect- 
^ TheE?  o go''ernment  of  the  Institute 

or  one  of  the  T'  l^^dency  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 

or  one  ot  the  Royal  Family.  The  Chief  Secretary,  Lord  Chancellor  Lor, 

^ College,  President  of  Maynooth,  &c,  might  be 

ex-qffico  members  of  the  Council.  The  other  members  should  be  appointed  by 

tioL  an^nobl^ff^  “■??■■■“  Issuing  members  of  the  afflliited  instituf 
tions,  and  noblemen,  merchants,  manufacturers,  &c.  interested  in  the  arts 
sciences,  and  industry  of  Ireland,  and  also  all  the  heads  of  departnTents  in  “he 
Institute  , the  latter  would  of  course  receive  aliberal  remuneration  The  heads 
of  departments  would  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  but  the  inferior  officers 
should  be  selected  by  the  Council.  The  selection  of  the  leadffig  member 
the  existing  institutions  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessfry  • but  such 
selection  would  facilitate  the  affiliation  of  such  institutions  and  ‘ 

harmonious  working.  Each  department  would  be  unto 
committee  of  the  Council  (including  the  principal  officer  belonging  to  that 
‘ “mmittee  should  be  responsible  to  the  whok  Cmincil  to 
whoin  an  appeal  would  lie  from  any  of  their  decisions  ov  ditIpi’q  'TM  n ’ i 


Wii.  Carroll, 

John  P.  Veeeker,  I Dublin. 

JoHx  S.  Caheoll,’  / Don.  Secretaries. 
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Fees  and  hours 
of  studyj  &c.,  at 
Queen’s  Insti- 
tute, Dublin. 


No.  2. 

(Rcfen-ed  to  in  Miss  Coelett’s  Evidence,  Question  2755.) 
The  Queen’s  Institute,  Dublin,  25,  Moleswokth  Street. 
Patrons — Her  Majesty  the  Queen;  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
President — His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Founded  1861. 


The  Registiy  of  Classes  is  open  between  the  hours  of  11  and  1,  daily. 

A reference  is  required  from  each  lady  before  entering  as  a pupil. 

All  fees  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Pupils  under  the  age  of  14  cannot  be  received. 

N.B. — The  Registry  and  Classes  are  closed  on  Saturday. 

• foi’  various  employments  for  ladies  who  have  been  pupils 

in  the  Classes  of  the  Institute,  or  who  are  recommended  by  Members:  also  .a 
Repository  for  the  Sale  of  Needle  and  Art  Work.  * 

Orders  received  for  Work  of  every  description  taught  at  the  Institute. 

Hon.  Registrar— Mrs.  Meares.  Superintendent— Miss  M'Cai’thy. 

Library. — The  Library  is  open  from  10  to  12  a.m. 

The  Institute  is  closed  on  Ash  Wednesday,  Whit-Monday,  the  QueeiPs 
birthday,  the  Princess  of  Wales’  birthday,  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  Michaelmas-day 
one  week  at  Easter,  and  two  weeks  at  Christmas. 

Classes. 


PEES 

Per  Quarter. 
Half-Guinea. 
Half-Guinea. 
Half-Guinea. 

One  Guinea. 
One  Guinea. 
One  Guinea. 

One  Guinea. 
One  Guinea. 


A?'t  Schools. 

DATS.  HOURS. 

Drawing — Elementary,  Advanced,  Design  Monday,  Thursday  1 to  2 
„ On  Wood  - - - do.  do.  I to  2 

Painting— Oil,  Water  Color,  Flowers,  \ 

Landscape,  Figure  - -j 


do. 


do. 


Photographs 
Illuminating 
On  Porcelain,  Enamel 


do. 


do. 


12  to  1 


Tuesday,  Friday  12  to  2 
Engraving  on  Wood  - - / Tuesday, Wednes- 1 „ _ 

T-X  \ r.  . "I  day,  Friday  _j2to3 

Lithograph— Drawing  on  Stone,  Writing  Daily 

Languages. 

Half-Guinea.  French— Correspondence,  Conversation,!,^  , 

Reading  - . Monday 

- Thm-sday 


Flalf-Guinea. 

Half-Guinea. 

Half-Guinea. 


German — Ditto 


Italian — Ditto 
Spanish — Ditto 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do, 

do. 

do. 


- Wednesday 

- Friday 


2 to  4 
2 to  4 
2 to  4 


English  Course. 


One  Guinea. 

One  Guinea. 
One  Guinea. 
One  Guinea. 


School  of  Telegraphy. 

Magnetic  and  Electric  Systems  - - Daily 

Writing  and  Copying. 

Law  Writers  - - - . Daily 

Woi'k. 

Sewing  Machine,  Cutting  out 


- 10  to  4 


- Daily.  - - 10  to  3 

A.  B.  CoELETT,  Secretary. 
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Order  Office  op  the  Queen’s  Institute. — Manager:  Miss 
M.  F.  Gough. 

Law  Papers  and  MSS.  copied,  Envelopes  addressed. 

Circulars,  Drawings,  and  Music  lithographed. 

Drawings  and  Engravings  on  Wood  executed. 

Photographs  tinted  and  painted. 

Coinplimentai'y  Addresses  and  Texts  illuminated. 

French  and  German  translated. 

Crest  Dies  engraved  and  stamped. 

Sewing  Machine  Plain  and  Ornamented  Needle-work  executed. 


APPENDIX  M. 

(deferred  to  at  pages  370  and  586.) 

ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

Mejioranda  respecting  the  School  of  Art  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Steele,  and 
Mr.  Lyne,  Head  Matter  of  the  School. 

I. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  local  examinations  in  this  school  in  practical  oE^^^cal 

geometry,  perspective,  orthographic  projection,  freehand  drawing,  and  model  ’ 

drawing,  by  means  of  time  exercises  of  one  hour,  the  papers  being-furnished  by  publin  Society’s 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art : — successes'^  its^ 

p^upils  in  National 
Competition, 


Table  I. 


Tear. 

No.  of  Students 
successful. 

No.  of  Piipils 
passed. 

Prizes. 

1863 

23 

30 

12 

1864 

42 

63 

37 

1865 

72 

15 

70* 

3866 

52 

180 

27 

1867 

67 

98 

28 

1868 

111 

164 

50 

* In  consequence  of  new  regulations  in  1866,  the  standard  of  the  examinations  was  considerably 
raised,  and  fewer  prizes  given ; therefore  the  number  of  52  students  successful  iu  1866  does  not 
indicate  any  failing  off,  when  compared  with  72  students  successful  in  1865. 


II. 

Table  II. — Showing  the  Number  of  Works  selected  and  Awards  made  to  this 
School  of  Art  in  the  London  National  Competition  during  the  past  six  years, 
as  follow,  viz. : — 


Year. 

Number  of  "Works 
selected  to  compete. 

Number  of  National 
Awards.t 

1863 

3 

1 

1864 

10 

4 

1865 

29 

4 

1866 

41 

8 

1867 

48 

9 

1868 

64 

10 

t The  National  awards  consist  of  80  medals  and  a small  number  of  Queen’s  Prizes.  The 
number  of  Schools  of  Ai-t  in  Great  Eritain  competing  for  them  amounts  to  upwards  of  100. 

T T 2 
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Table  III. — The  following  shows  the  proportion  of  Schools  of  Art  that  have 
gained  National  Medals  during  the  past  three  years,  viz. : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Schools  of  Art. 

1866 

31 

1867 

29 

1868 

31 

At  the  recent  competition  in  London,  the  Dublin  School  has  been  highly 
successful,  and  has  taken  a position  second  to  none,  having  gained  one  out  of 
two  of  the  “ Princess  of  Wales’  Scholarships,”  by  a female  student  for  design 
for  wall  decoration,  together  with  the  following  medals  and  Queen’s  prizes 

VIZ. : — 

MEDALS. 

TAKEN  FOR 

1 gold 

Design. 

3 silver 

■ Ditto. 

2 bronze  - - Painting  of  group  in  oil,  and  model- 

ling from  the  life. 

Four  Queen’s  prizes  were  awarded  for  drawing  from  the  li-ving  model  in  chalk. 

Ditto  from  the  antique  in  chalk  ; painting  of  a group  from  Nature  in  oil- 
colour  as  a composition  of  colour;  and  design  for  poplins. 

ni. 

At  a competition  of  those  works  not  entering  into  the  National  Competition, 
held  also  in  London,  IG  prizes  of  the  third  or  highest  grade  were  gained, 
and  three  free  studentships  in  the  Dublin  School  were  granted.  One  female 
student  during  the  yeai’  1868  was  successful  in  the  examinations  for  the  first 
certificate  of  the  third  or  highest  grade,  and  has  been  admitted  to  a National 
scholarship  at  South  Kensington. 

Twenty-one  of  the  works  not  entering  into  the  National  Competition,  or 
gaining  prizes  of  the  third  grade,  were  found  to  be  satisfactory.  At  the 
examinations  held  in  Dublin  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  March  1868,  111 
students  were  declared  successful,  and  passed  examinations  in  164  papers  of 
the  second  grade  (see  Table  I.). 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  present  head  master,  Mr.  Edwin  Lyne,  entered 
upon  his  office  at  this  School  of  Art  early  in  1864,  and  has  this  year  gained  the 
second  bonus  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for  successful  teaching 
and  high  results. 


APPENDIX  N. 

l^APERS  haudcd  in  by  Captain  Donnelly. 

No.  1. 

(iSee  Evidence^  page  509.) 

Statement  of  tho  Expenditure  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart3Ient 
for  the  Year  1867-68. 


Heads  of  Sciricc. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Irelaiid. 

Total. 

Grants  in  aid— Science  Schools 
„ Art  Schools  - 

„ School  of  Naval 

Architecture 

Preparation  of  copies,  diagrams,  &o. 
Inspection  - and  examinations, 
travelling  expenses  and  incidents 
Salaries— General  management 
South  Kensington  Museum,  in- 
eluding  purchases,  police,  new 
buildings,  &c.  ... 

School  of  Mines  ... 

Geological  Survey  ... 
Edinburgh  Museum  ... 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  - 
Royal  Dublin  Society 
Royal  Zoological  Society 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  - 

£ s.  d. 
*C,919  11  1 
*18,223  10  2 

2,016  1 4 
*1,051  15  0 

*5,619  10  8 
•0,370  19  7 

88,160  15  0 
11,138  19  7 
8,426  14  11 

£ s.  d. 
•549  16  2 
*2.325  13  11 

*95  0 0 

*510  0 0 
*580  0 0 

2,016  0 11 
5,732  18  3 

£ d. 

*2,490  0 0 
*1,007  0 8 

•380  0 0 

*2,050  0 0 
*2,315  0 0 

3,641  1 2 

8,123  16  9 
12,502  4 11 
1,486  6 0 
300  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
9,959  7 3 
21,506  4 9 

2,016  1 4 
1,526  15  0 

8,179  10  8 
9,266  6 7 

88,161  15  0 
11,138  19  7 
14,083  17  0 
5,732  18  3 
8,123  16  9 
12,502  4 11 
1,486  6 0 
300  0 0 

£ 

147,027  17  4 

11,809  9 3 3-1,295  9 6 | 

104,034  3 1 

These  sums  are  approximately  divided  between  the  tliree  countries. 
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Memohandum. — International  Exhibition,  Dublin,  1865. 

on  objects  lent  1/2  objects  from  the  Art  Museum  as  per  list,  value  1,112/.  17s  lOrf 

from  Kensington  were  sent  under  a special  Minute  (see  copy  appended),  and  Mr.  AVorsnon  an 
SjSSn.  af  keeper,  aceompanmd  the  coUec/oi  a!rS  arran^’ed  it,  bei^g  engS  o" 

bitionjl8G5.  tins  duty  at  Dublin  from  25th  April  to  4th  May  1865.  ” 

Two  officers  of  the  department  were  sent  to  Dublin  in  December  to  pack  un 
and  bring  back  the  collection.  ^ 

2.  The  six  pictures  from  the  Sheepshanks  Collection  were  also  sent  under  a 
special  Minute  (see  copy  appended). 

Two  of  the  paintmgs,  viz.,  “ The  Shepherd’s  Chief  Mourner,”  by  Sir  Edwin 
Winds,”  by  T.  Webster,  R.A.,  were  very  seriously 
injured  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Exhibition  agents,  Messrs.  Green  and 
involved  considerable  e.xpense  in  restoration.  ’ 

George  Wallis, 

Keeper,  Art  Museum. 


Copies  of  Minutes  of  the  9th  and  15th  March  1865. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Dublin  Exhibition. 


Read  Mr.  Bagot^s  letter  of  7th  March  1865  (4845). 

Although  this  application  is  not  made  by  a School  of  Art,  under  the  snecial 

trruro“d°titr“^’  “ 


- . 15th  March  1865. 

naSMExhiS'^f’'’^?®!  “PPk^tion  of  the  Committee  of  the  Dublin  Inter- 
natioMl  Exhibition  for  the  loan  of  six  pictures  from  the  Sheepshanks  Collection, 

- - Choosing  Wedding  Gown. 

” “i;  - - Contrary  Winds. 

” ■ ■ The  Chief  Mourner. 

” - - Eoslyn  Castle. 

” WS  . . The  Hermit. 

” ■ - Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

My  Lords  permit,  on  this  international  occasion,  the  loan  of  the  last  five 

Fhs7Lo™“^  ^^oo"e? 
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No.  4. 

SraiMAEY  of  the  Detailed  List  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Memo- 
randum on  the  Objects  from  the  Art  Museum,  and  Six  Pictures 
from  the  Sheepshanks  CoUeetion,  sent  to  the  Dublin  International 
Exliibitioii  of  1865. 


Majolica 

Carvings  in  Wood 
Carvings  in  Marble 
Terra  Cotta 
Pottery- 
■Enamels 
Metal  Work  , - 
Electrotypes 
Spanish  Salver  - 

Iron  Work 


Textiles 

Coloured  Photographs  - 
Textiles  in  imperial  frames  - ^ , 

Wrought-iron  Screen  from  Hampton  Court 

Total 


Specimens. 

Value 

17 

£■  s.  d. 
139  2 4 

3 

18  0 0 

2 

. IS  8 4 

3 

38  0 9 

4 

S3  4 2 

_ 

10 

216  4 0 

_ 

3 

16  4 0 

_ 

20 

71  7 1 

1 

12  0 6 

r 26  valued  "j 
•1  and  > 

96  11  8 

1 2 given  J 
7 

72  0 0 

4 

No  value  set  down. 

69 

115  16  0 

- 

1 

260  0 0 

- 

172 

^1,112  17  10 

APPENDIX  0. 

(Referred  to  at  Question  4011.) 

Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Agricultural  Shows  prior  to  1848. 


Bulls  - 
Milch  cows 
Heifers 
Fat  Stock 
Sheep  (Lots) 

Swine 
Horses 
Fowl  " 

Implements  - 

The  above  table  illustrates,  in  a favourable  manner,  the  steady  progress  made 
bythe  society  inits^^rts^™^^^^^ 

Stock.  In  the  class  of  bulls  there  is  an  increase  of  72  animals,  a large  numbe 
for  that  period. 


1831. 

1847. 

13 

85 

7 

36 

9 

45 

21 

43 

6 

33 

" 

3 

38 

" 

- 2 

7 

3 

136 

- 

- 

- 

0 

7 
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Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Annual  Spring  Shows,  and  those  initiated 
by  the  Society  during  1868,  including  the  Summer  Horse  Show  and 
Autumn  Sheeji  Show,  1868.  ’ 


Breed. 

1848. 

1 

'1842. 

1 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1 

■1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Horned  stock 

_ 

269 

304 

320 

362 

316 

333 

369 

336 

356 

Horses 

- 

10 

32 

31 

9.*> 

42 

54 

38 

33 

39 

Sheep  (lots') 

- 

52 

75 

46 

119 

94 

79 

85 

73 

70 

Swine  (do.) 

- 

62  ' 

100 

114 

168 

132 

146 

146 

106 

Poultry  (do.) 

151 

170  1 

281 

227 

302 

224 

Implements  (stands)  j 

~i 

199  j 

31  1 

31 

38 

270  j 

20 

2 1 

37 

41 

{continued.) 


Breed. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1 1862. 

1863. 

^ 1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

j 1867. 

1868. 

Horned  stock 
Horses 

Sheep  (lots)  - 
Swine  (do.)  « 
Poultry  (do.)- 
Implements  \ 
(stands)  j 

1 

1 418 
31 

102  , 
150 
178 
71 

389 

46 

71 

116 

204 

66 

386 

23 

85 

56 

176  1 
67 

385 
20 
56 
65  1 
177  1 
65  1 
1 

1 333 

16 

67 
46 

177 

68 

329 

16 

39 

43 

149  ■ 
68 

323 

14 

48 

59 

150 

67 

338 

36 

50 

120 

69 

No  Spring  Show. 

320 

29 

45 

60 

279 

366 

220* 

31 

190 

150 

* Or,  590  sheep. 
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History  of  Irish 
National  Gtillciy, 


Sir, 


Eeferred  to  in  Me.  Multany’s  Evidence,  Question  3272. 


Memon  Square,  West,  Dublin,  Hth  November  1868. 

6 nnni  W °f  yesterday,  in  reference  to  the  contribution  of 

6,0001.  by  the  Dargan  Fund  Committee  towards  the  erection  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland,  and  your  nosh  to  know  if  the  vote  was  made  at  th" 
suggestion  of  Mr  Dargan  himself,  I hasten  to  say  that  I believrL  nevt 
interfered  in  the  allocation  of  the  fund  raised  with  1 view  of  commeirioraanA 
Ins  public  services  as  founder  of  the  Exhibition  of  1853 ; and  I extractTom  th? 
address  of  the  Dargan  Committee  the  first  published  resolution  deTlinp^vitl 
the  appropriations  to  purposes  of  art,  dated  January  9th,  1854  viz. 
a opinion  of  this  Committee  that 'the  best  wav  of 

applying  the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal,  and  the  most  suitable  mode  under 
all  circumstances,  ot  commemorating  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1853  md  iS 
generous  and  patriotic  founder,  Mr.  Dargan,  will  be  by  erecting  a suhable 
building  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  works  of  the  fine  art?  an?  the  ? 
^iphcation  to  industry  to  be  called  the  Dargan  Institute.” 

T that  the  original  intention  was  to ' establish  a “ Dariran 

iMtitute  ;”  but  adequate  funds  to  do  so  were  not  forthcorn  and  we  Sd 
taken  action  as  I have  given  in  evrdencc,  uhder  the  title  of  the  Msh  Inst  Wt  on 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  a Nationdl  Gallery.  The  DarSn  Coimrntte 
recognizing  the  importance  of  our  movement  agreed  to  vote  ?^nnn7  ? " i ’ 

the  erection  of  a suitable  building.  Some  difflcufifes  arosJ  t ’ 
title  of  Dargan  Instttute;  but  the  Act  of  Parliament  (17  & 18  Vic“™p®  99) 

having  passed  m 1854,  the  Board  of  Governors  could  not  aee»  t .i 
vote  of  6,0C01.  on  any  terms  involving  a change  of  ime  an?  ulrim-!f7°tl 
Committee  contributed  the  money  under  condftions  which  have  beeuSfull? 
carried  out,  whereby  the  name  of  Dargan  and  the  obiert  of  ffi«*  c i • ^ 

so  applied,  are  duly  recorded.  ^ subscriptions 
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Subsequently  the  Government,  being  desirous  of  making  the  Rational 
Gallery  of  Ireland  (already  an  fnstitution  maintained  by  the  State)  as  a building 
public  property  invested  in  Trust  in  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
Ireland,  agreed  with  the  Governors  and  Guardians  to  vote  sums  in  Parha- 
ment  equivalent  to  the  Dargan  Fund  for  the  purchase  to  works,  and  so  eliminate 
it  as  an  item  of  cost  of  the  building.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  brought  in  by 
Mr.  F.  Peel,  then  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  m accordance  with 
these  arrangements,  and  duly  passed  in  18G6.  . , . , 

It  is  only  due  to  Mr.  Dargan  to  state,  that  although  he  never  interfered  with 
the  allocation  of  the  original  subscription  fund,  he  did  prove  his  practical 
interest  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  the  institution  to  which  it  was 
devoted  by  subscribing  20001.  towards  the  purchase  of  Works  of  Art; 
nay  more,  he  intimated  to  me  his  intention  to  make  Ins  subscription 
5 0001.  or  10,0001.  if  the  Government  would  give  as  much  by  Parliamentary 
grants  This  the  Goyernment  would  doubtless  have  done,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Dargan  would  have  carried  out  his  high-minded  and  generous 
intentions  but  for  the  unfortunate  crisis  in  railway  and  other  speculative 
concerns,  involving  him  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  his  death  soon 

I fear  that  these  facta  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed  in  my  evidence 
before  the  Commission,  and  I should  be  glad  it  by  any  means  they  could  be 
recorded  supplementally  or  embodied  in  the  Commissioners  Keport. 

I remain,  &c. 


Captain  Donnelly,  R.E. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 


George  F.  Mulvany. 


APPENDIX  Q. 

(Referred  to  in  Professor  Ferguson’s  Evidence,  Question  4193.) 

To  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  on  the  contemplated  Science  and  Art 
Department,  Ireland. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  Dublin  Castle,  November  20,  18(iS. 

In  my  evidence  before  the  Commission  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Snh-Department  or  Institution  for  Veterinary  Education  m Ireland,  I forgot  to 
mention  that  no  matter  how  established,  there  should  be,  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tional staff  mentioned,  a Feteriiiory  Director  or  President,  appointed  by  Goi  em- 
ment,  to  supervise  in  its  behalf,  as  well  as  m that  of  the  body  uith  which 
Veterinary  Education  is  to  be  identified,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
educational  arrangements  with  respect  both  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Unless 
pupils  and  teachers  are  under  the  supervision  of  some  practical  vetennary 
authority,  who  should  be  responsible  to  the  eduoationa  body,  as  well  as  to  the 
GoTOrnment  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  supervising  duties  entrusted  to 
him  the  proposed  mode  of  veterinary  education  will  probably  be  defective 
n its  operation.  The  power  of  making  the  supervising  and  teaching  appomt- 
SeSs  Ld  of  changing  them,  and  of  making  and  of  chanpng  any  regulations 
Sive  to  the  educational  course,  should  be  vested  m the  Lord  Lieutenant  or, 
at  least,  subject  to  his  Exeelleney’s  approval  Although  f 

mere  matters  of  detail,  yet  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  shou  d tl  e <^m 
missioners  or  the  Government  approve  of  such  an  arrangement,  it  would  be  most 
desirable  that  any  educational  body  with  which 

into  for  undertaking  the  financial  management  and  responsibility  ^ 

education  in  Ireland  at  Government’s  expense  should  be  at  the  out- et  made 
aware  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  undertaking 

Hugh  Ferguson,  H.M.V.S. 


Appointment  of 

Vetcriimry 

Director. 
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APPENDIX  R. 

The  accompanying’  sketch  (p.  667)  illustrates  a proposal  for  Museum 
buildings'on  Leinster  Lawn. 

In  this  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a handsome  building  facing  Merrion  Square,  to 
contain  the  Industrial  and  Art  collections,  and  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  It  is  estimated  that  floor  space  of  30,000  square  feet  will  be  sufficient 
for  these  collections. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  purchase  several  houses  to  the  south  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society’s  present  premises,  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  space  avail- 
able for  exhibitional  purposes.  The  Agricultural  Hall  would  then  be  removed 
to  the  space  so  acquired,  which  would  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  Agricultural 
department  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

The  present  Natural  History  Museum  building  would  receive  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society’s  library,  and  a new  building  would  be  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Agricultural  Hall  for  the  Natural  History  collections,  which  would  comprise 
zoology,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 

There  would  then  be  direct  communication  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
house  to  the  Natural  History  collections  and  to  the  Library,  and  the  new  building 
facing  Merrion  Square  would  also  communicate  with  the  Library  on  one  side 
and  the  National  Gallery  on  the  other. 

A floor  space  of  about  30,000  feet  would,  it  is  thought,  suffice  for  the  Natural 
History  collections ; and  as  the  building  to  contain  them  would  not  be  on  such 
an  important  site,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  built  in  such  an 
ornamental  and  costly  style  as  the  other. 
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INDEX. 


» 


A. 


Acaclemi  of  Music.  Wortliy  of  state  support  ; pending  organization  of 
complete  system,  of  musical  education,  commissioners  make  no  specinc 
recommendation,  Hop.  p- xxxviii.  , tt  7 j * 7-1  x.t  s„ 

Irish  Academy  ^of  Music.  Musical  Knowledge  -m  Kublm,  ^c. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Music. 

Admiralty  Models.  Exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  a most  magnificent 
collection,  Cole,  866. 

Agricultural  Beyartment  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society.  See  Boyal  Duhlm 
Society,  1,  2. 

Agricultural  Museum  and  Shows.  See  Boyal  Dublm  Society,  2.  .. 

Ailman,  PnorassoE.  (Analysis  of  his  eTidenee.) 

Ts  Keener  of  Natural  Sistory  Collections  in  Edinhui|:h  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  and  TJniversity  Professor  of  Katural  History.  These 
" h“e  at  ays  been  united"  Thinks  an  Act  of  Parliament  ivould 
nr  ccmiired  to  sonarate  them,  104-110,  170-175,  and  that  separation 
ivould^be  i'atal  as  regards  instruction  of  students,  180-181.  Keeper’s 
duties  include  a general  scientific  surTeillance  over  natural  history 
collections,  and  the  acquisition 

feeliim  exists  between  witness  and  the  diieetoi,  112,  135,  183.  Poes 
not  consider  himself  merely  a consultatire  officer  ; but  as  regards 
general  arrangements  would  apply  to  director,  117  118,  122.  It  |s  his 
duty  to  keep  collections  in  order  and  ly  to  scientific  standpoint ; thinks 
Science  and  Ar-t  Department’s  letter  defining  keepers  du^  related  to 
Sition  of  museum  before  itsremoyal  to  present  premises.  127, 129-130. 
SZtes  of  senatus  of  Hiiiyersity  contain  records  I'espeoting  keeper  s 
SalLties  131  132,168-173  see  Appendix  B,  page  596J.  Eegardshis 
iifs?iWstecW^ 

Xays  understood  to  be  responsible  to  the  Crown,  which  appomted  him 
S which  his  annual  accounts  wein  rendered  Beports  amiually  to 

Goyernment  on  natural  history  collection,  133  134.  163  167, 152. 

Bemoyes  specimens  from  museum  to  illustrate  his  lectures ; other 
nrofessors  may  haye  same  right,  but  do  not  exercise  it,  153-157.  Every 
faciUtris“flbrded  for  private  study,  and  students  are  .^fered  to 
mnsfum  fo7rare  objects,  so  as  to  avoid  injiiiy  in  transit,  158-162. 
UnWty  virtually  retains  a hold  on  collections  by  its  professor  being 
er  S keener  176-179.  The  arrangements  between  University  and 
Soienr  andirt  Department  were  made  previous  to  witness  s appomt- 
S buTtrmisfer  of  collections  to  present  building  was  subsequent, 
137-144.  If  a difference  arose  with  director  respecting  alterations  in 
collection  or  removal  of  specimens,  witness  would  appeal  to  Science  and 
Art  Department,  146-151,  182.  , ^ , 

Thinks  it  desirable  that  keeper  appointed  by  Boyal  Dublm  Society 
should  hold  same  relation  to  director  of  a new  museum  in  Dublin  as 
■witness  in  Edinburgh  Museum,  184-187. 
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AMALGAMATION 


. Amalgamation. 

1.  Of  existing  Irish  societies  under  anlrisli  Department  of  Science 

and  Art, 

a.  Opinions  in  favour  of . 
h.  Opinions  against. 

2.  Of  proposed  new  Irish  Institute  with  Science  and  Art  Depart- 

ment, South  Kensington. 

a.  Opinions  in  favour  of. 
h.  Opinions  against. 

3.  Generally, 

1.  Of^mstitig  Irish  sodeUes  under  Irish  Be;^artment  of  Science  and 
a.  Opinions  in  favour  of : 

Amalgamation  of  all  small  museums  in  Dublin  a necessity ; as  at 
present  dispersed,  they  are  of  little  educational  value,  Voreher  40S  ' 
bee  also  Art  Institute  in  Dublin. 

Amalgamation  of  all  existing  Irish  societies  under  one  central  Irish 
practically  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
useless  to  Ireland;  no  oouBdenee  felt  there  that  an  English  institution 
ivm  encom-age  Irish  enterprise  or  industry,  McSiciney,  p 79. 

m Dublin  in  one  institution,  similar- 
Difficulty  of  dealing  ivith  charters 
of  Boyal  Irish  Academy  and  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  ih.  605,  606. 

SnboT^?^nf“'“  Soy**!  Dublin  Society’s 

f^^LokmXiS  be  amalgamated  in  proposed  netv  institute  ; 

dethabir/i“sl  73f“““  department 

Consolidation  of  the  various  societies  in  DubUn  connected  with  science 

“o^gy 

aShutron^V^^^^^^^  Exhibition  Palace  site  most  suitablefor  such 
h.  Opinions  against : 

amalgamation  of  different  societies  ih  Dublin- 
”g!*ts  must  be  preserved^ 

Amalgamation  of  Royal  Irish  Academy  with  proposed  new  institute 
would  be  opposed  by  Academy,  Talbot  de  Malahide,  2569-2672T 

'■  DeTartntem, 

a.  Opinions  in  favour  of : 

products  and  specimens,  and  free  field  for  competitiot  Oor"36i! 
from“:f"sTstem.^t^^^^^  Science  Schools  to  be  dissevered 
starving,  cost  of  admi’nistratim  wouM^bTdoubTed  r® 

could  not  go  to  Jermyn  Street  School  of  Mines  S,  840. 

tio?“cL“%L^tl^^^  *°  ““‘™!  ®°-bined  institu- 

Present  system  not  inexpedient,  ib.  852. 
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h.  Opinions  against : 

Strong  feeling  in  Ireland  against,  Vereher,  376.  There  should  be 
competition,  but  no  connexion  'with  South  Kensington,  ib.  377,  378,  445, 
446.  Amalgamation  of  proposed  institute  in  Dublin  with  South  Ken- 
sington would  be  generally  unpopular,  ih.  448  ei  seg.  Connexion  with 
South  Kensington  not  suitable  to  Ireland,  Parkinson,  654,  658. 

Museum  in  Stephen’s  G-reeu,  Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Natural  History 
Museum  and  School  of  Art,  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Irish  Academy 
of  Music,  and  National  Gallery,  should  be  amalgamated  into  one  institu- 
tion, under  exclusively  Irish  management,  which  would  be  more  popular, 
Walsh,  749-766. 

Irish  schools  of  art  should  be  under  local  Irish  management,  respon- 
sibl  e to  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  thi-ough  him  to  Government  in  England, 
Sivitzer,  1541-1546. 

Science  and  Art  Department  in  Ireland,  unless  totally  distinct  from 
South  Kensington,  would  not  be  a success,  Hayes,  1580,  1719,  1720. 

3.  Generally. 

Disinclination  of  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  to  be  absorbed  by 
any  other  institution,  Stuart,  233-235. 

Museums  at  present  separate  would  have  a far  better  effect  if  collected 
under  their  proper  head,  Balfour,  279. 

Amalgamation  of  all  museums  now  existing  in  Dublin  highly  desirable, 
Vereher,  481. 

Museums  of  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  Royal  Dublin  Society  should 
be  amalgamated  and  made  iDublic,  Parkinson,  702-706. 

Amalgamation  of  libraries  of  different  Dublin  institutions  desirable,  but 
they  should  be  independent  of  administration  of  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
Cole,  903. 

A genei’al  museum  should  have  a general  superintendent,  but  curators 
of  sections  should  be  independent  in  their  own  department,  Carte,  2037— 
2046. 

In  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  witness  would  prefer  local  teaching  and 
imperial  competition,  Brady,  2103-2105;  and  in  all  other  arts,  ih, 
2106-2108. 

A^iMqidties  of  Ireland,  collection  of,  Cole,  828.  See  Boijal  Irish  Aeademy. 

Antiquities,  Museum  of.  See  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Dublin.  Boyal 
Irish  Acade'tmj,^.  Society  of  Antiqiuiries  {Ddinhurgh). 

Archceology,  broadly  speaking,  is  proper  function  of  Royal  Irish,  Academy, 
Cole,  828.  • , , 

AncnER,  Peoeessoh  T.O.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  director  of  Edinburgh  Museu7n  of  Science  and  Art.  Its  principal 
objects  are  technology  and  natural  history,  1.  Possesses  few  antiquities, 
a deficiency  not  seriously  felt,  facility  for  comparative  study  of  ancient 
manufactirres  being  afforded  by  neighbouring  museum  of  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  2-5.  Explanation  of  present  ai’rangement  and  projected 
extension  and  re-arrangement,  16,  21.  Appropriation  of  space  and 
purchase  of  objects  regulated  by  director,  21.  Possible  effect  of  dis- 
cretionary power  as  regards  relative  development  of  technological  and 
natural  history  collections,  according  to  particular  bias  of  director,  22, 

Edinburo-h  Museum  intended  for  instruction  of  uninstructed  persons. 
Its  condition  as  a place  of  study  and  in  what  it  differs  from  British 
Museum,  101-103.  Prom  1st  June  1866  to  16th  July  1868  number  of 
students’  admissions  was  295,-73.  A general  collection  is  more  useful 
to  the  public  than  elaborate  and  special  ones,  which  are  but  little  used. 
Refers  to  large  expenditure  on  fossils  while  general  zoological  spe- 
cimens are  worn  out.  Consultative  collections  rendered  as  complete  as 
is  consistent  with  duty  to  the  public,  74-78. 
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Highland  Society’s  Museum  and  Agricultural  Museum  of  University 
were  given  unconditionally;  the  latter,  however,  reserving  right  to  use 
specimens.  Government  has  lost  by  accepting  these,  and  natural  history 
collections  of  University,  as  far  better  ones  could  have  been  obtained, 
79-81.  Thinks  Antiquarian  Society’s  collection  might  be  advantageously 
added  to  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  but  without  office  of  keeper, 
the  duties  of  which  require  stricter  definition,  92-101. 

Connexion  with  Science  and  Art  Department  highly  beneficial ; no 
advantage  in  direct  communication  between  himself  and  Committee^  of 
Council  on  Education,  or  in  having  a separate  department  for  Scotland, 
82-87.  University  is  the  only  institution  connected  with  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,  88-91. 

Natv/i'al  History  Collection  of  Edinburgh  University  transferred  to 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  6-8.  Reads  letter  from  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
to  Treasury,  dated  1st  April  1S54,  relative  to  terms  of  transfer,  and  to 
establishment  of  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  8,  9 (Copy  of  letter, 
Appendix  a,  p.  592).  Natural  history  specimens  are  now  absolute  property 
of  public,  subject  to  no  reservations  in  favour  of  University,  13-14, 
beyond  right  of  appeal  to  Science  and  Art  Department,  23-27,  and  of 
Professor  of  Natural  History  to  use  specimens,  but  director  is  responsible 
for  their  safe  custody  and  may  prohibit  removal  of  any  that  are  liable  to 
injury,  60-66.  Diagrams  and  specimens  (much  used  by  Professor  of 
Natural  History)  are  property  of  department,  67-70. 

Statements  respecting  official  status  and  duties  Keei:>cr  of  Natural 
History  Beimrlmcnt  of  Edinhurgh  Museicm  (Prof.  Allman)  ; who  is  also 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Edinburgh  Universitj^  28.  Opinion 
of  witness  that  both  offices  need  not  necessaril}’’  be  held  b}’’  same  person ; 
that  Professor  Allman  in  his  capacity  of  keeper  is  responsible  to  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  not  to  University;  but  that  by  an  under- 
standing betw'een  the  Crown  and  Edinburgh  University,  when  a 
Professor  of  Natural  History  is  appointed  by  University  he  becomes 
ijoso  facto  keeper  of  natural  history  collections  in  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  28-38,  52.  No  inconvenience  has  hitherto  arisen  from  this 
arrangement.  In  case  of  disagreement.  Science  and  Art  Department 
would  be  appellate  authority,  39-43,51.  Keeper’s  control  over  natural 
history  collections  not  absolute,  44—49. 

If  an  institution  were  established  in  Dublin  analogous  to  Edinburgh 
Museum  of  Science  and  Ai’t,  witness  would  not  recommend  appointment 
of  an  officer  of  the  museum  connected  with  some  other  institution 
(e.g.  Royal  Diiblin_  Society)  as  Professor  Allman  is  with  Edinburgh 
University ; but  thinks  there  should  be  one  director  solely  responsiWe 
for  entire  museum,  54-56.  Would  consult  experts,  but  they  should  not 
be  permanently  in  charge  of  museum  departments,  57-59.  A museum 
for  the  general  public  requires  different  management  and  rules  from  one 
specially  intended  for  students,  70-78. 

Architectural  A.rrayige'merits  of  Royal  College  of  Science,  inconvenience 
of;  proposed  alterations,  Sidney,  3171-3178. 

Armsthokg,  R.  W.,  Esq.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  resident  partner  and  practical  director  at  Belleok  Porcelain  Works 
Has  .practised  as  an  architect  for  upwards  of  20  years.  Strongly  advo- 
cates (1)  immediate  establishment  in  Dublin  of  a central  department  of 
science  and  art  for  Ireland  with  active  schools  under  it  throughout  the 
country,  in  order  to  develope  practical  union  of  art,  science,  and  in- 
dustry ; (2)  adaptability  of  Exhibition  grounds  and  buildings  to  require- 
ments of  such  department.  Urgent  need  of  means  of  collectiim  and 
connecting  together  the  talent,  ability,  genius,  and  industry  of  vdiich 
. there  is  no  lack  in  Ireland.  Minutes  of  evidence,  p.  292 ; and  Appendix  K 
page  654.  ^ ^ ’ 

Art  Directory  of  Science  and  Art  Department,  App.  E.,  p.  609. 
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Art  Education.  Impossible  to  have  highest  art  iustriiotion  in  Dublin, 
as  desired  by  many  witnesses  ; Royal  Academy,  &c.,  cannot  be  taken 
there.  Advantageous  to  visit  London,  and  impracticable  to  transfer  the 
teaching  power  in  England  to  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Clonmel ; qualified  stu- 
dents, &c.,  can  now  go  to  London  at  public  expense.  Cole,  1055,  1056. 

Art  Institute  in  Euhlin.  Establishment  of,  under  Irish  management, 
directly  responsible  to  Irish  (Government,  and  independent  of  South 
Kensington,  highly  desirable,  Vereher,  passim.  Such  an  institute  would 
have  enabled  Irish  workmen  to  visit  Paris  Exhibition,  ih.  527. 

See  also  Eoyal  Irish  Instihite. 

Art  Manufactures  Committee  of  Royal  Dublin  Society,  no  manufacturer 
elected  on,  last  year,  and  but  one  artist,  Kerr,  2198,  2228. 

Art  Miiseum  {Souib.  Kensington).  Memorandum  by  keeper  of,  on  loans 
to  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1865,  handed  in  by  Gapt.  Donnelly,  p.  509,  App. 
N.,  p.  662,  663. 

See  M^Lseum  of  Art  Froducts. 

Art  Schools.  In  Ireland  not  so  successful  as  science  schools ; they  require 
special  rooms  and  fittings,  and  a special  teacher  ; and  are  maintained 
with  greater  difficulty.  Few  manufactures,  and  therefore  little  demand 
for  designers  ; illustrated  by  normal  lace  school  in  Dublin  ; advantages 
of  dravnng  as  part  of  education  not  yet  fully  appreciated.  Rep. 
xxxi.  xxxii.  Cole,  840,  1046-1056. 

Comparative  statement  of  payments  to  art  schools  on  results  of 
examinations,  &c.,  for  1867,  App.  F.,  p.  632. 

Art  Teachers  (Certificated).  Employed  in  Ireland;  students^ from  Irish 
schools  employed  as  teachers  in  England,  &c.,  App.  F.,  p.  631, 


B. 

Bailiehorough.  Successful  science  school  established  at,  Sidney,  3215. 

ilfodeZ  School.  See  National  Schools. 

Baihj,  Mr.  Appointment  of,  as  paleontologist  in  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Kane,  3052. 

Balfouh,  PaoPESSoa.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  professor  of  botany  in  Edinburgh^  University  236.  "VVas  appointed 
by  town  council;  in  future  curators  will  appoint,  237,  238.  The  Crown 
appointed  him  regius  keeper  of  Botanic  Gardens  239,  240. 

Separation  of  offices  of  keeper  and  professor  undesirable  ; if  it  occurred. 
University  would  have  to  provide  separate  botanic  garden  for  students 
instruction,  as  in  Dublin  University,  241-244  and  246.  Botanic  Gai^den 
has  been  connected  with  Edinburgh  University  _since  1670,  245.  The 
Crown  sanctioned  removal  of  herbarium,  then  in  great  disorder,  from 
University  to  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  still  belongs  to  University, 
under  his  control.  Propinquity  of  library,  herbarium,  and  living  col- 
lection is  advantageous,  247-250.  Transfer  of  herbarium  of  Trinity 
College  to  Glasnevin  Gardens,  under  its  own  professor,  as  affording 
opnoiWties  of  comparison  with  living  plants,  would  be  preferable  to 
nlacino-  it  in  a central  city  museum.  Herbarium  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  students  and  for  professor  without  his  being  in  charge  of 
gardens,  259-262.  Herbarium  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  should  be 
open  to  all ; utility  to  general  public  exemplified  by  his  geographioal 
dWisions  of  plants  for  instruction  of  emigrants,  &c.,  251,  252,  and  255. 
Edinhuro-h  Botanic  Garden  and  University  are  about  as  lar  apart  as 
Glasnevin  Gardens  and  Dublin  University,  253.  254. 

Is  as  completely  separate  from  University  as  Kow  Gardens  from 
Uondoii  University.  Is  solely  responsible  for  expeiiditure,  and  reports 
to  Office  of  Works,  bead  of  which  annually  inspects  Garden.  Examines 
accounts  with  curator,  whom  be  appointed  with  sanction  of  board, 
256-258,  263,  264. 

22679.  ^ ^ 
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Is  secretary  of  Jtoijal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  "wliicli  receives  yearly 
grant  of  300Z.,  266.  Its  collection  is  now  in  Alnsenm  of  Science  and  Art, 
excepting  a few  fossils,  whicli  they  wish  also  to  hand  over,  room  being- 
required  for  other  purposes,  267-269.  Lease  expires  in  seven  years  ; 
would  pay  for  more  accommodation,  274,  275,  276.  Society  is  glad  to 
publish  antiquai’ian  papers,  277,  278,  280. 

iSTo  connexion  between  Boyal  Society  and  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
no  direct  union  has  been  proposed ; but  witness  thinks  their  museums 
would  be  better  if  combined  under  proper  head,  272,  273,  279,  282. 
A general  museum  is  better  than  separate  collections  appended  to 
scientific  institutions,  270,  271. 

Ballymahon.  Statement  from,  in  favour  of  provincial \octnves, Sidney,  3210. 

Baron  Joy’s  Collection  of  Minerals,  In  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  B'Olier, 
1155,  Carte,  1894,  1901. 

Bavaria.  Example  of  advantages  of  national  art  education,  Byan,  1871 . 

Belfast.  Detection  and  punishment  of  abuses  at  Belfast  science  exami- 
nations, Sidney,  3231,  3232.  Unsuccessful  endeavours  to  amalgamate 
several  committees  of  science  schools  at,  ih,  3266.  Navigation  taught 
in  Belfast  model  school,  Keenan,  3698. 

See  Examinations,  Navigation, 

Belfast  Botanic  Gardens.  See  Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast. 

Belgium.  Industrial  progress  of,  in  consequence  of  schools  of  design, 
MoSwiney,  p.  79.  Extensive  aid  given  to,  ib.  541. 

Belleeh. 

No  art  school  at ; difficulty  of  founding  one  ; night  class  useless 
without  a museum  of  models,  &c. ; no  application  made  to  Science 
and  Art  Department  for  assistance  towards  a school,  &c.,  Kerr,  2295- 
2323. 

History  of  foundation  of  pottery  works  at,  ih.,  2367. 

Small  export  of  clay  from,  ib.  2370.  Establishment  of  pottery  manu- 
facture, notwithstanding  want  of  coal,  is  preferable  to  export  of  claj', 

- ib.  2378-2383. 

The  wages  of  potters  no  lower  at,  than  in  England,  ih.  2387-2390, 
2394.  Work  turned  out  at,  by  boys  after  twelve  months’  learning, 
superior  to  English  boys’  work  after  four  years,  ib.  2394. 

Felspar  and  china  clay  found  in  neighbourhood ; employment  of 
Mr.  "W.  B.  Kirk,  artist,  on  first  piece  of  pottery  made  in  Ireland, 
ib.,  2358-2369. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  resident  partner  at  Belleek  Potteiy 
Works,  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  a separate  department  of 
science  and  art  for  Ireland,  Kerr,  p.  292  ; A2?p.  K.j  jo.  656. 

Blaeas  Collection.  Expeditious  purchase  of,  by  Government,  contrasted 
with  hesitation  to  buy  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace,  Kerr,  2457-2460. 

Statements  in  pamphlet  on  “Eoyal  Irish  Institute  ” relative  to  Blaeas 
purchase  not  altogether  inaccurate  or  unfair,  2461-2469. 

Bloomfield,  Mr.,  suggested  establishment  of  Belleek  Pottery,  Kerr,  2367. 

Botanic  Garden.  Ample  space  for,  in  connexion  with  joroposed  institution, 
on  site  of  Exhibition  Palace,  Kerr,  2518. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast. 

Cover  about  18  acres;  managed  by  a joint-stock  company;  latterly 
opened  to  the  public,  visited  by  5,000  to  7,000  persons  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Bedfern,  4194—4199.  Band  provided  by  subscription  chiefly 
among  manufacturers,  ih.  4201,  4202.  Gardens  are  in  admirable  order, 
and  have  not  suffered  from  free  admission,  ib.  4203-4'206. 

Their  financial  position  not  favourable.  Difficulty  of  obtaining  funds. 
Manufacturers  subscribe  from  200Z.  to  300/.  a year  on  condition  that 
public  are  admitted  free  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Free  admission  better 
than  a small  charge,  ih.  4207-4214,  4231-4234. 
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Connexion  of,  -with  Queen’s  College  ; plants  nsedby  jorofessor  of  botany 
for  teaching  purposes,  Redfern,  4218-'1222. 

Sunday  opening  mooted  but  not  yet  carried  out  no  broad  objection 
to  it  if  made  condition  of  a public  grant;  the  only  pleasure  ground 
in  Belfast,  ib.  4224-4230,  4236-4238.  Addition  of  animals  would  be  an 
attraction,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  them,  ih.  4235. 

Good  conduct  of  public  on  Saturdays  perhaps  attributable  to  fear  that 
privilege  would  be  withdi’awn  if  abused,  ih.  4238,  4239,  4243,  4244. 

Rate  under  Museums  Act  for  support  of  gardens  not  likely  to  be  levied 
in  Belfast,  which  is  already  very  heavily  taxed,  ih.  4240-4242. 

Rotanie  Garden,  Edinh-urgli.  Grant  for,  in  1868-9,  Rex'),  xxx. 

See  Botany,  JProfessor  of,  in  Tlniversity  of  Edinhurgh. 

Glcisnevin.  See  Royal  Ruhlin  Society,  3. 


Botany,  Professor  of,  in  University  of  PJdinhurgli. 

Will  in  future  be  appointed  by  curators ; designation  of  witness,  who 
at  present  holds  the  office,  is  “ regius  keeper  of  the  botanic  garden. 
Separation  of  professorship  of  botany  and  regms  keepership,  Batjonr, 
237-246. 

University  possesses  a herbarium,  which  was  in  gi’eat  confusion ; the 
Crown  sanctioned  its  removal  to  Botanic  Garden,  where  witness  has 
control  over  it,  in  the  university  as  professor  and  m the  garden  as  i egius 
keeper,  ih.  247-250. 

Herbarium,  how  arranged  and  made  generally  ^ . 

Is  in  saniB  position  as  Kew  Gardens ; reports  directly  to  Office 
Works,  and  is  responsible  for  the  whole  expenditure,  ib.  25b 

Bott.  The  finest  enamel  painter  in  Bm-ope  ; his  talent  deTeloped  at  Stonr- 
bridge,  Kerr,  2396. 

Bradford  School  of  Art,  Origin  of,  Btjan,  1776-1777. 

Beaet,  B.W.,  Bsq,,  Q.O.  (Analy.sis  of  his  CTidence.) 

Is  an  honorary  secretary  ot  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  2,065.  Its  objects 
„ ; tTdevelonJancl  improve  cultivation  of  innsic  m Ireland  by  main- 
arc  to  develope  antt  1 p,  similar  to  the  continental  con- 

tarmng,  a school  of  mnsm  in  ^ of  snhscrihers;  supported  by 

f ™ tohont  415  for  rnnnm)  and  subscriptions  (about  125!  ) Total 
fees  (about  415!.  pel  ..nnu  ; 372 ; yearly  average,  50  to  70; 

number  of  pupils,  “If fa’  A-fonners,  and  about  100 

"T  rr  SSftetsi^to  tof  f of  ItSefflffient 

estimated  expenditui  n^ear  This  sum,  allowing  for  increased 

and  complete  is  f Sly  desirable  to  provide  to  a 

greater  extent  than  can  f ? SSss  of  income  from  existing 

of  a bottex^buddmg.  2066- 

1^7  2077?208t  2089^  , „ 

^°SoIt  premises 

contain  olass  rooms  m lAich 

^ "" 

tvonia  probably  not  greatly  affect  amount  of 
Public  giant  f v peino  all  of  them  persons  who  really 

subscriptions,  pi esents  . ? flection  to  amount  of  grant  being 

care  for  m^sio,  2084-2088.  ^o  ooj^  partly  on  results  of 

conditional  partly  on  voliinU  ly  of’  with  such  modifica- 

examination,  as  in  case  f ‘pjf  ^1  instruction  and  attainments  may 

- subscriptions  heing^altogether 
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withdrawn,  as  they  show  a public  and  independent  interest  which  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  up  ; but  if  Academy  were  entirely  maintained  by  the 
State,  in  same  way  as  foreign  conservatoires,  pupils  would  still  be  forth- 
coming, their  attendance  being  altogether  irrespective  of  voluntary 
contributions  ; and  present  council  would  gladly  continue  to  manage  the 
institution.^  Consideration  of  objections  to  management  by  irres230n- 
siblo  unpaid  boards  ; some  of  which  work  well  and  others  very 
badly ; but  the  case  cannot  be  much  affected  by  question  of  so 
small  a subscription  as  IZ.,  2152-2173,  4268-4271.  If  public  aid 
were  granted  to  Academy,  its  Committee  of  management  would  not 
look  for  more  independence  of  Science  and  Art  Department  than  is 
allowed  to  council  of  Royal  Zoological  Society,  of  which  witness  was 
for  many  years  a member,  2098-2103. 

Grant  to  London  Academy  of  ^lusic  withdrawn  on  report  of  Commis- 
sion of  Society  of  Arts  ; all  witnesses  being  in  favour  of  establisliino'  a 
great  central  school,  2093-2094.  Committee  of  Irish  Academy  would 
gladly  co-oi^erate  with  such  an  institution  if  ^n-ovincial  school  in  Dublin 
were  established  on  a jDroj^er  scale,  2095-2097.  Relations  of  central 
department  with  Irish  branch  must,  however,  be  perfectly  har- 
monious, and  well  regulated;  and  the  most  promising  pupils  should 
bo  promoted  to  central  school  in  Loudon,  ■where  their  musical  trainino" 
could  be  continued  with  greater  advantage  than  in  Dublin.  Five  or 
six  jmpils  of  academy  were  sent  to  London  last  year  to  hear  the  best 
music,  and  an  eminent  jDrofessor  has  undertaken  to  bring  out  one  of 
them  in  Paris  or  London,  after  further  instruction,  2104-2105.  Scholar- 
ships desirable  at  the  Dublin  school,  and  more  valuable  ones  in  Loudon, 
for  which  Irish  students  might  compete,  2144,  2145. 

Opinion  of  witness  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  being  inde- 
pendent of  central  authority  in  London,  hut  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  Irish  students,  whether  of  music  or  in  other  branches 
of  instruction,  to  have  a central  administration  dispensing  re-wards  for 
perseverance  and  merit  in  a competition  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  2106-2108,  2141-2143. 


Is  a member  of  lloyal  Dnllin  Society,  2109.  Does  not  think  election 
of  members  is  now-a-days  affected  by  considerations  of  religion  or 
politics;  any  feeling  there  may  be  of  the  kind  is  political  rather  than 
religious,  and  might  probably  influence  election  of  hon,  secretaries  of 
Eooiety.  Is  ot  aware  of  anyone  having  been  deterred  from  ioinino- in 
oonsequonce  of  supposed  existence  of  such  fooling,  but  it  may  very  likely 
have  had  th^at  effect  in  times  past.  Soyal  Dublin  Society,  hiwevei^ 
wbethei  lightly  or  wrongly,  is  unquestionably  to  some  extent  regarded 
as  representing  English  rather  than  Irish  interest  in  Ireland  2110-2136 
Details  of  formation  of  BMiticn  Palace  and  Winter  Gardin  Company. 

®i'  connexion  with  International 

Exhibition  o.  I860.  The  imdertakiiig  was  purely  a commercial  venture, 
but  many  shareholders  invested  with  a view  to  advancement  of  science 
and  art,  and  not  in  expectation  of  profit.  If  Governmoiit  want  accom- 
inodatiou  for  certain  scientific  institutions,  &c.,  in  Dublin,  they  can 
obtain  It  efficiently  and  economically  011  Exhibition  site,  and  if  in  thus 
pioviding  for  a piiblic  want  they  compensate  persons  who  advanced 
money  for  erecting  E.xhibitioii  building  that  should  not  act  as  a deterrent 
111  ooiisideiing  the  purchase.  Advantageous  to  Government,  in  this 
instance,  to  have  a representative  board  in  Dublin  ; its  effective  working 


Breijan,  Mr.  J.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  Master  of  Co, -I-  School  of  Art,  37S1-3753  ; held  in  rooms  of  Eoval 
Coik  Institution  at  yearly  rental  of  601.,  3751-3755,  3769,  3760  mid 

recri MuaeumsAct,  out  of  which  it 
palance  ofo0h,byan  arvangementwithTown  Council  for 
coat  of  oollecting  rate,  is  paid  to  Christian  Brothers^  poor  sloo^ 
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Rooms  very  iinsuifcablc.  Number  of  students  (now  150  to  200)  would 
probably  be  greater  in  better  premises.  Two  pupil  teachers.  Fce.s 
aljout  1901.  a year.  Considerable  interest  taken  in  school.  About  1,000 
visitor.s  at  last  year’s  exhibition  of  students’  works-  Prizes  given  by 
mayors  of  Cork,  3756-3763,  3766-3768,  3783,  3877-3880,  3886-3889,  3891. 

Arrangement  with  National  Boardfor  teaching  drawing  in  night  class 
to  pupils  who  are  recommended  by  its  schoolmasters.  Drawing  taught 
in  other  schools  by  School  of  Art  teachers,  3768-3770.  Details  of  course 
of  instruction  in  ladies’  and  men’s  classes,  3771—3782. 

No  manufactures  in  Cork  to  which  design  can  be  applied.  No  indus- 
trial demand  elsewhere  in  Ireland  for  impils’  services,  but  knowledge  of 
drawing  has  enabled  many  of  them  to  obtain  employment  in  England, 
3781-3786.  Two  recently  admitted  to  Kensington  Training  School,  3786. 

Details  of  rules  under  which  students  in  provincial  schools  of  art  are 
enabled  to  obtain  training  at  Kensington,  more  or  less  at  public  expense 
as  national  scholars,  without  in  first  instance  going  there  to  compete. 
Is  himself  one  of  eight  from  Dublin  School  of  Art,  trained  as  art  masters 
under  similar  provisions.  “ Haintenance  allowance”  granted  to  stu- 
dents in  training  cannot  now  be  obtained  without  passing  a certificate 
examination  at  Kensington.  Travelling  expenses  of  students  who  pass 
this  examination  are  paid  by  Science  and  Art  Department ; and  witness 
knows  of  only  one  case  in  which  a student  failed  and  had  to  pay  his  own 
expenses.  Thinks  this  pass-certificate  examination  might  be  held  at 
local  schools  of  art.  so  as  to  place  provincial  pupils  on  an  equality  with 
those  in  or  near  London,  3786-3798,  3800-3845,  3892. 

Boyal  Duhlin  Society’s  School  of  Art  is  well  adapted  to  its  purposes. 
At  present  merely  a local  school ; but  demand  for  art  teachers  being 
amply  met  by  South  Kensington  school,  a second  national  art  training 
school  in  Dublin  is  unnecessary,  3799,  3847-3850. 

One  great  advantage,  hoiveyer,  of  a central  school  or  collection  in 
Dublin  would  be  increased  circulation  of  works  of  art,  paintings,  models, 
&c.,  to  local  schools  in  Ireland.  Cork  possesses  a good  collection  of 
casts  made  under  Oanova’s  superintendence.  Their  history,  3851-38o8. 
Thinks  one  original  painting  worth  half  a dozen  copies  for  purposes  of 
study;  nevertheless  much  may  be  learnt  from  good^  copies  of  gteat 
masters,  and  oasts  can  be  made  nearly  equal  to  origmals,  3861-3868. 
Recent  increase  of  grants  for  buying  examples,  &o.,  from  50  to  76  per 
cent,  of  total  cost,  will  be  of  great  benefit,  3890. 

Thinks  Irish  National  Gallery  important  as  a help  to  study  of  fine  art. 


3869-3871. 

Small  number  of  schools  of  art  (five)  in  Ireland  due  partly  to  want  of 
local  exertion,  but  chiefly  to  absence  of  demand  for  design.  If  more 
liberal  State  aid  were  given  to  initiate  schools  and  to  mamhiin  them 
duriim  the  first  few  years,  witness  thinks  they  would  in  a short  time 
become  self-supporting.  Conditions  of  building  grants  are  same  for 
England  and  Ireland,  but  they  press  hardly  upon  poor  localities,  3846, 
3872,  3873,  3881-3885.  3927,  3928. 

Course  of  instruction  prescribed  by  Science  and  Art  Department 
o.xcellent;  but  teachers  sufler  by  rule  that  payments  on  results  of  then- 
teaching  can  only  be  obtained  by  rigidly  following  the  strict  course 
. which  many  students  decline  to  do.  Occasional  unfairness  also  of  present 
mode  of  payment  on  results  of  an  examina,tion  held  all  over  the  kingdom 
at  same  time  irrespective  of  local  difficulties,  3926. 

Cannot  recommend  any  alteration  of  rules  of  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment as  affecting  Ireland,  not  having  sufficiently  considered  the  ques- 
tion, 3874-3876.  Cannot  say,  however,  that  he  is  altogether  satisfied 
with  them ; but  his  preference  for  a separate  department  in  Ireland 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  measure  of  advantages  it  might  otter  to 
local  schools,  3899-3903.  It  might  benefit  Irish  schools  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  compensate  for  exclusion  from  national  comyetdtonj  though 
■witness  thinks  Irish  students  might  still  be  fairly  allowed  to  join  in 
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that  competition.  Wants  peculiar  to  Irisli  schools  and  arising  from 
exceptional  local  circumstances  would  probably  be  better  appreciated  b}' 
an  Irish  department,  and  there  need  bo  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
present  standard  of  teaching  and  certificates,  3904-3924',  3929,  3936,  3937. 

British  Museum.  Large  vote  for,  contrasted  with  inadequate  grants  to 
Ireland,  Kerr,  4104. 

Bronzes,  Ancient.  Belonging  to  Iloyal  Irish  Academy,  neglected  state  of; 
if  private  subscriptions  are  insufficient  to  enable  Academy  to  keep  such 
things  ill  order,  the  state  ought  to  interfere,  Cole,  828. 

Burlington  House,  Similar  concentration  of  different  societies  in  Dublin 
under  one  roof,  each  remaining  independent  of  the  rest,  propounded  by 
examiners,  and  agreed  to  by  witnesses,  as  follows  : — Theoretically  speak- 
ing, it  would  serve  the  cause  of  science  in  Dublin,  Cole,  901,  976.  Would 
be  of  advantage  to  city,  and  more  attractive  to  visitors,  HOlier,  1302. 
Provided  that  all  rights  of  property  be  maintained,  Wilde,  3407.  Ad- 
vantage [to  Eoyal  Irish  Academy]  obvious,  Djmrctucjt,  3966.  If  practi- 
cable without  inconvenience,  Boyal  Dublin  Society  would  not  object  to 
such  arrangement,  Maunsell,  3995-4000. 

Barton,  Mr.,  of  Pettigo,  felspar  on  his  property,  Kerr,  2372. 

Byrne,  Mr.  Bibton.  Statement  that  drawing  made  by  him  in  Boyal 
Hibernian  Academy  received  a prize  in  London  as  purporting  to  come 
from  Boyal  Dublin  Society’s  School  of  Art,  Hayes,  1614—1639. 

Memorandum  relative  to  this  Case,  Donnelly,  App.  H.,  p.  644. 


c. 

Ca^Hain  Coolers  Collection  in  Trinity  College  should  be  transferred  to 
Natural  History  Museum  of  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  Cole,  825. 

Carrichfergus.  Statement  from,  infavour  ofprovincial  lectures,  lSuhicy,S21S. 
Science  school  at,  ih.  3215.  Navigation  taiight  in  model  school  at, 
Keenan,  3698. 

Oaekoll,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

As  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  has  presided  over  several  public  meetings 
in  favour  of  establishing  in  Ireland  an  institution  analogous  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington.  Hands  in  resolution 
of  Dublin  corporation  to  this  effect,  urging  purchase  of  Exhibition 
Palace  and  grounds  as  most  eligible  site  for  Boyal  Irish  Institute. 
(Appendix D.,  p.  602).  Expresses  his  own  belief  that  such  a measure, 
in  favour  of  which  the  public  may  bo  said  to  be  unanimous,  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  pp.  51,  52. 

Caete,  Alexandee,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  a member  of  Iloyal  Dublin  Society  and  director  of  its  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  1882,  1966,  and  a fellow  of  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Ireland,  1941-1942. 

Details  of  contents  of  museum,  which  include  numerous  objects  contri- 
buted by  leai’iied  bodies  in  Dublin  and  by  private  individuals,  some 
being  absolute  donations,  others  merely  deposited  and  still  belonging  to 
lenders.  These  are  of  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  of  considerable 
value.  There  is  besides  a large  collection  of  natural  history  specimens 
which  require  stuffing,  but  could  very  shortly  be  prepared  for  exhibition 
if  society  had  requisite  funds.  Most  desirable  to  publish  a printed 
catalogue  of  the  whole  collection,  1883-1925,  1943-1951. 

Museum  consists  of  two  rooms,  both  of  them  defective  in  point  of  light 
and  ^of  access  to  cases.  There  is  no  proper  store  room,  no  room  for 
making  preparations,  no  special  place  for  entomological  department, 
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and  no  suliicicnt  space  for  dislingmahing  specimens  exhibited  for  public 
instruction  from  those  specially  valuable  to  men  of  science.  Accommo- 
dation on  a nroper  scale  for  these  important  purposes  cannot  be  pro- 
vided in  present  building,  1927, 1934-1939,  2017,  2018,  2023-2033. 

Upper  room  of  museum  might  easily  be  converted  into  a library  like 
that  of  Trinity  College,  and  lower  room  would  serve  partly  as  a store 
room  and  partly  as  a convenient  reading  room,  1928-1933,  2019-2022. 

Specimens  received  from  Hoycil  Zooloylccol  Society  s Cardens  usually 
worthless  for  museum  or  school  purposes.  Moderate  grant  for  purchase 
of  healthy  skins  decidedly  preferable  to  any  number  of  specimens 
obtainable  from  Zoological  Cardens.  This,  however,  applies  only  to 
skins  and  skeletons.  Anatomical  preparations  of  soft  parts  would  be 
valuable  for  scientific  purposes  and  useful  to  medical  schools  for  teaching 
comparative  anatomy,  1952-1965,  1972-1977 . 

Witness  is  paid  by  Government ; appointed  and  removable  by  council 
of  society ; and  responsible  to  Committee  of  Antiquities,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, he ‘is  practically  all  but  independent.  Funds  for  museum  entirely 
derived  from  Government.  No  security  for  naturalists  being  on  coth~ 
mittee.  Details  of  mode  of  its  election,  and  names  of  present  members 
who  are  scientific  men.  In  case  of  collision  betiveen  director  and  com- 
initfcee  appeal  would  be  to  oounoil.  Possible  moonvemence  oi  tbis 
organization  at  some  future  time,  1978-2016. 

Ifo  obiection  to  incorporation,  as  at  Edinburgh  Museum,  of  natural 
history  collection  with  a general  museum,  provided  that  du-ector  or 
curator  of  former  were  a natui-alist  entirely  independent  in  his  own 
department,  and  only  subject  to  general  supervision  of  director  of  entire 
museum,  whose  duties  and  position  would  be  similar  to  those  ot  presi- 
dent of  a college,  2031-2046,  2049-2051. 

OastUtownsencl.  Navigation  tan  ght  in  ordinary  national  school  at,  Keemn, 
3698. 

Casts,  ColUotion  of,  at  Cork,  history  of;  lustitu- 

tioii ; in  charge  of  School  of  Ai’t,  Brenan,  3863-oo5o. 

Catalogm  of  Museum  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  complete  state  of,  Wilde, 
pp.  435,  458. 

Cavan,  representation  from,  in  favoui’  of  provincial  lectures,  Sidney,  3209. 
Certificates  0/ Merit,  examinations  for,  by  Royal  Dublin  Society,  B’Olier, 
2834-2850. 

Certificated  Art  Teachers  einployed  in  Ireland,  and  Irish  teachers  employed 
in  England,  App.  F.,  p.  631. 

Certificates,  Interchange  of,  between  College 

sicians,  and  Trinity  College,  if  extended  to  Royal  College  of  Science, 
would  improve  its  status,  Kane,  3061-3070. 

Certificates  or  Diplomas,  intended  to  be  given  at  Royal 

will  open  a field  of  employment  to  holders  of  them,  Kane,  3080-3082. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Eavonrable  replies  of,  to 

of  establishing  a school  of  art  and  design  in  Dublin  Pereitei , 372,  3BU. 
Remarks  of,  with  reference  to  separate  Science  and  Art  Department  for 
Ireland,  Aerr,  4099.  His  promise  not  fulfilled,  it.  4104. 

Charges.  Sea  College  of  Science.  Fees.  School  of  Mines.  Schools  of  Science, 

Charters  of  Royal  Dublin  Society,  A™ 

1160-1164.  Copies  of  original  charter,  dated  2d  April  1750,  App.  U.,  p. 
633%nd  supplemental  charter,  dated  27th  December  1865,  ih.  p.  636. 

Clarice,  Dr.  Since  his  death  science  teaching  under  National  Board  has 
become  languid,  Keenan,  3490,  3607. 

Clermont,  Lord.  Speech  at  Dundalk,  Rep.  xxxiii.  Sidney,  3218.- 
Clihlorn,  Mr.  Sec  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  3. 
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Coal.  Want  of  coal  and  iron  ought  nob  to  hinder  development  of  Irish 
manufactures;  coal  similar  to  that  of  Belgium  is  found  in  Ireland,  and 
would  suffice  for  some  branches  of  manufacture,  MeSwinen 

577-581. 

Cole,  Heniiy,  Esq.,  C.B.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  secretary  ot  Science  and  Art  Department  and  general  superin- 
tendent or  director  of  Kensington  Museum,  816.  Opinion  as  to  scope  of 
Minute  appointing  Commission,  817,  818,  860-863.  Of  six  institutions 
mentioned,  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  Irish  National  Gallery  receive 
grants  direct  from  Treasury.  Details  of  grants  to  institutions  paid 
through  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  of  grants  for  repairs,  huildiiigs 
&c.,  taken  ill  estimates  for  Irish  public  works.  These  institutions  send 
theiy  demands  to  Department ; and  proposed  expenditure,  subject  in 
first  instence  to  Lord  President’s  .approval,  is  recommended  to  Parlia- 
ment. Present  rel.ations  between  Department  and  institutions,  with 
aso  require  no  change  in  principle,  820-824, 

85..,  808,  859,  864,  872.  Opinion  that  Ireland  has  strong  claims  to 
exceptional  grants  for  science  and  art  instruction,  because  of  dis- 
couragement of  Irish  mannfaotnres  in  times  past  and  difficulty  of  access 
irom  Ireland  to  national  collections  in  London.  Suggestion  that  if,  in 
accordance  with  this  view,  greatly  inoreasod  public  aid  be  given  to 
institutions  in  Dublin,  Irish  people  he  encouraged  to  visit  them  in  same 
way  as  visits  of  artizans  to  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  were  oro-anized  bv 
Society  of  Arts,  832-835.  ° ■' 

Moyal  Snhiin  Society. —Its  condition  generally  satisfactory.  Acts  in 
harmony  with  Science  and  Art  Department;  and  has  protested  against 
establishment  of  separate  department  or  institute  for  Ireland.  (Codv  of 
remonstraneo,  p.  149),  823,  825.  Complication  previously  existiim 
between  Its  functions  and  those  of  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  remedied 
by  Minute  of  21st  September  1865,  assigning  custody  and  exhibition  of 
collections  to  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  science  teaching  to  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  since  converted  into  Royal  College  of  Science,  947-954. 

Library  well  arranged  for  purposes  of  study  ; printed  c.italogue  well 
kept  up ; ample  spare  space  ; no  urgent  need  for  removal  to  other 
premises ; but  further  precautions  against  fire  desirable,  825,  892-897. 

Natural  History  IVIuseum  requires  additional  aid  (say  5001.  a year 
making  total  grant  2,0001.)  for  labelling  and  preparing  specimens’ 
Should  be  open  after  2 p.m.  on  Sundays.  Suggestions  that  (l)^proposed 
Botanical  Museum  be  connected  with  Natural  History  Museum,  and 
; (2)  ethnographical  collection  he  combined  with  that 
of  Tiinity  College  ; (3)  all  geological  specimens,  except  those  required 

^27843  848  87Ts8  J’  01  o u®’  “ M«^iim, 

82o,  843-848,  S79-886,  912.  If  increased  accommodation  be  provided 

for  Royal  Dublin  Society,  witness  would  not  recommend  conversion 

^ library,  but  would  rather  transfer 

tie;  a?“ 

Best  form  of  administration  for  a scientific  museum,  whether  in 
Loudon  or  Dublin,  is  a superintendent  directly  responsible  to  Govern- 
ment rather  than  a miscellaneous  body  of  gentlemen  (reform  in  this 
respect  most  expedient  at  British  Museum) ; but,  oonsidering  loSl  ch  - 
cumstanoes  and  position  of  present  curator  of  natural  history  coUec- 
tioii,  witness  would  not  disturb  existing  arrangement,  913-914.  The 
iSToted  specifically  for  its  purposes,  and  any 
expiopiiation  to  other  objects  would  be  disallowed  on  audit  Sli 

with  couiioil,  and 

in  event  of  difierence  between  him  and  natural  history  committee 
council  or  society  woiild  decide.  This  authoritv,  however,  is  praSi; 
subject  to  appeal  to  Lord  President,  whose  money-power  commands  a 
virtual  control  over  operations  affecting  museum.  Curator  is  thus  more 
independent  of  society  than  British  Muleum  officers  are  of  So  to^stees 
a body  in  no  respect  responsible  to  Government,  913-928.  ‘ 
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School  of  Art.  Managed  ou  same  principle  as  othel’  art  schools  under 
Department.  Never  more  pi’ospcrous  or  successful  in  competition  than 
at  present.  Iloyal  Dublin  Society  ask  for  a training  school  for  teachers, 
and  that  art  instruction  in  Ireland  be  “ placed  on  an  equality  with  that 
in  London  and  Edinburgh.”  Opinion  of  witness  that  this  being  the 
case  at  present,  a second  training  school  is  unnecessary  (page  151). 
Students  can  take  all  requisite  certificates  in  Dublin,  and  if  thej'  require 
further  training  liberal  provision  is  made  for  their  maintenance  at 
Kensington,  1036.  Suggests  establishment  of  a branch  art  school  in 
Dublin  if  present  one  is  not  sufficient,  1043-1045. 

Glasnevin  Botanical  Gardens.  Open  free  on  Sundays.  A charge 
of  Id.  for  admission,  as  at  Zoological  Gardens,  would  be  inexpedient, 
907-911. 

If  Uthnologloal  Mtiseiini  be  formed  as  suggested,  it  should  have  a 
grant  of  1,500L,  and  a separate  keeper,  not  necessarily  under  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ; and  if  new  buildings  be  constructed  for  museum  pur- 
poses, it  would  have  stronger  claims  to  accommodation  than  nahiral 
history  collection.  It  might  include  prehistoric  remains  without  afiect- 
iug  Museum  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  912,  934-9.38,  912-946. 

Industrial  MuseiLm  as  it  progresses  will  probably  cost  little  le.ss  than 
Edinburgh  Museum  (say  3,000T.),  829,  831,  and  848. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. — Appears  not  to  have  progressed  of  late.  Its 
condition  generally  unsatisfactory.  Yaliiable  bronzes  thrown  aside  to 
make  room  for  hooks.  Premises  not  fire-proof.  Pay  of  officers  merely 
nominal,  828. 

Improvement  cannot  be  effected  without  increased  funds,  and,  con- 
sidering objects  of  Academy  to  be  worthy  of  liberal  public  expenditure, 
witness  recommends  an  annual  grant  of  4000^.  for  administration,  pur- 
chases for  museum,  library,  printing,  and  Irish  MSS.,  958-963. 
Academy  should  he  removed  to  suitable  fire-proof  premises,  retaining 
its  present  privileges  and  patronage,  and  subject  to  State  control  only  as 
far  as  necessary  to  guarantee  proper  execution  of  works  for  which  pub- 
lic aid  is  given ; and,  if  removed  to  same  building  as  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  should  be  as  entirely  indej3endent  as  London  University  is  of 
Royal  Society  at  Burlington  House. 

Archeology,  especially  that  of  Ireland,  is  its  main  function;  and 
if  proposed  irnprovements  he  made,  a good  collection  of  the  ancient 
monuments  so  numerous  in  Ireland,  or  of  casts  of  them,  might  be  added 
to  museum.  Publication  of  scientific  papers  would  then  be  amply  2U'0- 
vided  for  by  jirivate  funds  of  Academy,  828,  946,  964-976. 

Cause  of  science  would  be  promoted  by  confederation  of  learned 
bodies  in  Dublin,  each  retaining  its  independence  and  having  its  own 
rooms  and  sejoarate  administration  in  same  way  as  London  societies  at 
Burlington  House,  898-903. 

Hands  in  plan  (Appendix  R,  p.  669)  for  centralizing  certain  insti- 
tutions. Alterations  proposed  as  follows  : — (1.)  Erection  of  250  feet  of 
now  galleries  in  front  of  Merrion  Square  for  collections  under  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  (2.)  New  building  in  Kildare  Street,  for  development 
of  Industrial  Museum  under  Royal  Dublin  Society.  (3.)  Removal  of 
present  entrance  gate  and  lodge.  (4.)  Addition  of  Shelbourne  Yard  to 
space  available  for  Agricultural  Exhibition.  (5.)  Provision  for  Botani- 
cal and  Geological  Museums  and  Geological  Survey.  These  alterations 
to  be  effected  in  concert  with  existing  institutions,  and,  if  practicable, 
without  any  compulsory  action.  Approximate  cost  of  new  buildings, 
40,000^.  ; additional  cost  of  maintenance,  9,500L,  841,  842,  848. 

Irish  National  Gallery.— Is,  highly  creditable  and  comprehensive  ; pro- 
gressing well  under  Mr.  Mulvany’s  direction.  Building  large  enough 
for  some  time  to  come.  Should  report  to  Parliament  and  receive  its 
grant  through  Lord  President,  trustees  retaining  their  present  power ; 
it  would  thus  be  brought  into  connexion  with  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, and  obtain  facilities  for  acquiring  loans  of  British  Art  from  Lon- 
don galleries,  which  have  ample  surplus  material  for  at  least  thi*ec 
circulating  collections,  836,  837,  988-990. 
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Boycd  llihernlo/n  Academy. — Bcceives  grant  of  300Z.  a year,  which,  if 
continued — and  witness  would  not  urge  its  withdrawal — should  he  spent 
on  popularizing  annual  exhibition ; not  on  art  school  where  the  teaching 
is  comparatively  useless,  and  not  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
Science  and  Art  Department,  826,  827,  977-982. 

Irish  Academy  of  Music. — A central  training  school  in  London, 
wholly  maintained  State,  with  affiliated  branch  school  in  Dublin, 
preferable  to  an  independent  quasi-national  institution.  Irish  Academy, 
aided  by  public  grants,  might  afford  valuable  assistance  in  superintend- 
ing this  school,  which  would  cultivate  musical  talent  as  far  as  possible, 
and  would  send  its  most  promising  pupils  to  complete  their  training  in 
London,  with  the  advantages  of  the  most  competent  teachers  and  of 
hearing  the  best  music,  841,  1091-1098. 

Boy al  Zoological  Society. — Additional  public  aid  since  1865  productive 
of  good  results ; gardens  thriving.  Suggestions  that  present  grant 
(6002.)  be  raised  to  1,0002. ; and  that  gardens  supply  better  specimens  to 
Natural  History  Museum  of  Royal  Dublin  Society,  839,  848,  1026-1035. 

Opinion  as  to  effect  of  Sunday  opening  of  public  museums  and  gal- 
leries. Increases  number  of  week-day  evening  visitors.  Dublin  more 
liberal  and  consistent  than  London.  Hampton  Court,  Kew,  and  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens  much  frequented  on  Sundays ; but  opening  of  Raphael 
Gallery  at  Kensington  would  probably  cause  outcry,  879-891. 

Boy oJl  College  of  Science. — The  only  thoroughly  industrial  school  in  the 
kingdom.  Ha  s been  open  one  session ; should  be  tried  for  several  years, 
but  will  fail  if  not  conducted  with  efficiency  and  complete  harmony. 
More  accommodation  should  be  provided  by  removing  geological  survey 
and  collections,  and  Industrial  Museum  ; college  remaining  where  it  is. 

Organization  at  present  defective,  owing  to  disregard  of  recommen- 
dation of  Lord  Rosse’s  Commission  that  office  of  Dean  of  Faculty  should 
be  annual  and  held  by  professors  in  rotation,  as  at  University  College, 
London.  Reference  to  Report  of  House  of  Commons  on  Scientific  Com- 
mittee, showing  that  majority  of  professors  do  not  concur  in  statements 
made  by  present  Dean  before  that  committee,  838,  991-1012. 

As  regards  general  question  of  value  of  separate  science  schools, 
witness  is  of  opinion  that,  considering  great  and  increasing  imiiortancc 
of  scientific  laiowled  ge,  and  its  present  unfavorable  position  as  compared 
with  literary  culture,  it  is  highly  expedient  to  establish  schools  exclu- 
sively for  practical  scientific  teaching  of  a high  order,  which  would  sup- 
plement and  complete  existing  means  of  instruction  in  pure  science. 
Relation  of  such  special  schools  to  manufacturing  art  and  industry 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  medical  schools  to  practice  of  medicine, 
1013-1026. 

Science  cmd  Art  Schools. — Irish  art  schools  could  not  be  dissevered  from 
those  in  Great  Britain  without  great  injustice  to  Ireland  Under  exist- 
ing system  Irish  teachers  find  employment  in  English  schools  ; many 
Irish  students  are  trained  in  London,  and  all  are  admissible  to  national 
competition,  in  which  their  success  has  been  signal.  They  have  them- 
selves memorialized  against  separation  (Appendix  F.,  p.  602).  Same 
remarks  apply  to  science  schools — e.g.  an  Irish  student  passed  first  in 
the  general  science  competition  of  1868,  and  has  consequently  been 
enabled  to  continue  his  education  as  a free  student  at  Royal  School  of 
Mines  in  London,  840. 

Participation  in  national  competition  would  be  hai-dly  practicable 
if  Irish  schools  were  separately  administered  ; the  only  formidable 
difficiilty  at  present  is  that  of  obtaining  satisfactory  guarantees  of 
fairness  in  conducting  science  examinations  on  results  of  which  grants 
arc  paid,  1057-1063. 

Irish  schools  of  science  and  art  are  entitled  to  same  rates  of  aid  and 
enjoy  in  every  respect  same  general  advantages  as  schools  in  Great 
Britain.  Statement  that  Irish  teachers  were  not  afforded  facilities  for 
visiting  Paris  Exhibition  is  unfounded ; and  it  is  an  unmixed  advantage 
to  Irish  art  students  to  bo  enabled  at  the  jmblic  expense  to  complete 
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their  tniinmg  in  London,  where  they  can  study  works  and  obtain  in- 
struction of  the  highest  character,  such  as  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  made  available  in  Dublin.  Both  art  and  science  schools — 
especially  latter  and  night  drawing  classes — may  be  readily  established 
with  Slate  aid  in  any  locality  prepared  to  co-operate  ; princiiMe  of 
Department  being  to  supplement,  nob  to  supersede  or  initiate,  local 
efforts.  An  inspector  or  organizing  teacher  is  sent  to  any  place  apply- 
ing for  personal  explanation  of  rules  (Appendix  F.,pp.  603  and  609) ; or 
for  assistance  in  commencing  schools  or  classes,  1046-1056,  1063-1077. 

Opinion  of  witness,  referring  to  employment  of  National  School 
teachers  as  science  teachers  in  Ireland,  that  there  should  be  unity  of 
action  between  Science  and  Art  Department  and  National  Board ; but 
that  a primary  education  department,  whether  in  Ireland  or  England, 
is  less  likely  to  efficiently  promote  science  and  art  instruction  than  a 
department  specially  charged  with  that  duty,  1081-1090. 

Admitting  possibility  of  organizing  separate  Science  and  Ai’t 
Department  in  Dublin  with  a permanent  director  responsible  to  head 
of  Education  Department  in  London,  or  to  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  to  both, 
and  having  authority  over  all  learned  bodies  and  art  and  science  schools 
receiving  State  aid,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  most  inexpedient, 
retrograde  for  Ireland,  and  wasteful  of  public  money ; and  probably 
altogether  incompatible  with  management  of  collections,  &c.  by  present 
able  officers  of  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  other  institutions  now  working- 
in  concert  with  Giovernment.  Referring  to  the  expression  “ analogous, 
to  South  Kensington,’'  witness  states  in  detail  the  functions  of  that 
establishment,  which  comprises  a largo  miscellaneous  museum,  libraries, 
schools  of  art  and  naval  engineering ; a department  of  Government 
charged  with  inspection  and  examination  of  schools  all  over  the  king- 
dom, and  with  payment  of  grants  to  them  and  to  various  other  institu- 
tions under  its  supervision.  “ South  Kensington  ” is  under  immediate 
and  minute  control  of  Lord  President,  and  has  no  trustees^or  board  of 
managers,  as  contemplated  by  the  promoters  of  proposed  Irish  institute, 
840,  849-852,  866. 

Cole,  IT.,  Ksg.,  C.B.  His  opinion  as  to  discretion  to  be  given  to  Irish  Aca- 
of  Music,  Brady,  2097.  Recommendations  to  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
as  to  admission  to  exhibitions,  Hayes,  1730,  1731.  His  opinion  that  art 
instruction  should  be  self-supporting,  Ryan,  1869. 

College  of  Scio7ice,  Ireland. 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry  converted  into ; its  constitution  estimates 
for  1868-9,  Be^o.  ix.  x.  Contents  of  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Rep.  x. 

Charges  too  high ; should  be  almost  free,  Kerr,  2407-2423.  Should 
provide  instruction  chiefly  for  ai’tisans  and  apprentices,  who  must  attend 
at  night,  ib.  2431,  2440-2446  ; and  be  adapted  for  the  sons  of  lower  class 
shopkeepers,  ib.  2447.  Complaint  of  illiberal  grant  to  Museum  of  Irish 
ludustry,  Kerr,  2485-2505. 

See  Royal  College  of  Science. 

College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin.  Purchase  dead  animals  from  Zoological 
Society  of  Dublin,  Corrigan,  344 ; more  fit  to  undertake  the  teaching 
of  veterinary  science  than  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  could  not  do  it 
out  of  its  own  funds,  Ferguson,  4187-4189. 

Colleges.  See  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Commissioners  of  National  Education.  Schools  under,  have  no  official 
connexion  with  Science  and  Art  Department.  Commissioners  aid  science 
and  art  classes  in  model  schools  only.  National  schools  are  of  two  classes, 
ordinary  and  model  •,  the  latter,  numbering  26,  and  entirely  supported  by 
public  grants,  and  under  immediate  care  of  commissioners,  are  intended 
to  serve  as  examples  of  the  highest  order  of  schools  to  teachers  and 
managers,  Keenan,  3456-3460. 

Committee  of  Xjectures,  Its  constitution,  Rejn  v.  See  BrovincmlLectures. 
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Comiietition  of  Irish  Students  loith  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  continuing 
or  restricting. 

Reasons  for  retaining  an  imperial  system  of  competition  as  opposed  to 
a simply  Irish  competition,  Rcj).  xxxii. 

One  great  institution,  embracing  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
■would  ensure  uniformity  of  action,  interchange  of  specimens,  &c.,  and 
free  competition,  Corrigan,  362, 

Competition  of  Irish  students  ■with  those  of  England  and  Scotland  often 
successful,  but  under  great  disadvantages,  Vercher,  428-436. 

Competition  for  prizes  should  be  managed  in  London,  and  open  to  all, 
but  Irish  students  should  be  taught  under  Irish  management,  ib. 
445,  446. 

Eair  competition  hindered  by  ■want  of  confidence  in  English  institu- 
tions ; reasons  for  this  opinion,  ib.  448-455. 

Statements  with  reference  to  impossibility  of  partiality  or  unfairness 
on  part  of  examiners,  under  present  system  of  imperial  competition,  ih. 
457-461. 

More  students  may  be  expected  to  attend  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
because  in  England  there  are  many  other  attractions  ; a greater  pro- 
portion of  army  surgeons  is  furnished  by  Ireland  than  by  England  and 
Scotland,  and  with  increased  means  of  technical  education  the  same  effect 
would  follow  in  regard  of  industrial  pursuits,  ih.  462. 

Up  to  a certain  point  Irishmen  should  be  educated  in  Ireland  and  get 
prizes  from  an  Irish  institution ; afterwards  they  could  compete  aiw- 
where,  Vcrelcer,  463,  464,  473,  474. 

Witness  has  no  confidence  in  the  memorial  from  the  Irish  schools  of 
art  against  exclusion  from  connexion  with  South  Kensington,  ib. 
469-471,  515.  With  a Royal  Institute  in  Ireland  the  people  would  be 
as  well  satisfied  and  much  better  pleased,  ih.  472. 

Competition  for  appointments  in  the  artillery  and  engineers  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  pottery  andsimilar  branches,  Verelcer,4:75~i77.  Irish 
competitors  not  on  same  footing  as  English  from  want  of  opportunities 
of  technical  instruction,  ib.  501-505.  Cannot  say  of  his  own  knowledge 
that  Irish  students  have  no  confidence  in  fairness  of  present  system  of 
examinations  when  in  competition  with  English  students,  ib.  504-508. 

Irish  people,  if  properly  instructed,  could  compete  successfully  with 
natives  of  other  countries,  MeSwiney,  555. 

Would  allow  Irish  students  to  compete  either  in  imperial  examination 
or  in  Irish  Institute,  ih.  517  ; imperial  competition  more  valuable  than 
local,  Pi'in,  1480-1482. 

Organization  of  proposed  institute  separate  from  South  Kensington, 
necessarily  involves  separation  of  Irish  students  from  imperial  com- 
petition, Mackey,  596-598,  which  is  undesirable,  ih.  611,  612. 

A local  board,  under  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  connexion  ■with  existing 
system  of  competition,  ■would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Irish  j students 
should  be  selected  to  compete  with  the  English  and  Scotch  students. 
Parkinson,  656-660 ; examination  should  be  imperial,  and  teaching  local, 
•/6.  661-662;  Walsh,  S02-S0S-,  Brady,  2l04‘-mS. 

Mere  competition  in  local  schools  of  little  use,  Walsh,  767.  Irish 
teaching  might  be  different  from  English,  and  might,  perhaps,  develope 
greater  originality,  ib.  803-805. 

Disseverance  of  Irish  schools  of  science  and  art  from  imperial  system 
bad  for  Irish  students,  Cole,  840.  Imperial  competition,  with  teaching 
confined  to  Irish  schools  under  Irish  management,  impracticable,  ib. 
1060-1063.  =.  . 

Students  in  Irish  schools  under  local  management  need  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  competition  with  English  students,  Sioitzer,  1536, 1537, 

Separate  Irish  establishment  would  not  necessitate  separate  compe- 
tition, Ityan,  1826.  An  open  competition  does  not  require  uniformity  of 
study  in  all  schools ; under  present  system  there  are  many  stages  of 
competition  in  art,  embracing  every  possible  variety  of  instruction, 
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Ityan,  1829-1831.  Irisli  students  should  not  be  excluded  from  national 
competition,  ih.  1843, 1849-1853.  More  important  to  Irish  to  be  taught 
what  they  want  to  know  than  to  gain  medals  in  a national  competition, 
ib.  1855,  1856. 

Admission  to  national  competition  highly  valued  by  students  in  science 
schools  in  Ireland,  and  must  be  retained,  whatever  system  of  local  teach- 
ing be  adopted ; reference  to  petition  from  art  students  for  retention 
of  national  competition,  Sidney,  3244-3249. 

Imperial  competition  should  be  continued,  combined  with  a system 
of  elementary  scientific  instruction  in  Ireland,  in  exact  harmony  with 
national  school  system,  Keman,  3635-3644. 

Suggestions  for  making  competition  between  Irish  and  English  art 
students  more  equal  in  point  of  expense,  Drenan,  3892-3898. 

Concentration  of  Societies,  ^'C. 

Concentration  of  institutions  mentioned  in  Minute  of  22d  May  feasible 
and  very  desirable,  on  iloyal  Dublin  Society’s  premise.s  with  some  addi- 
tional land  to  be  purchased,  Rep.  p.  xxxvi. 

All  ethnological  collections  in  Dublin  should  be  concentrated,  D'Olier, 
1262-1265.  Ample  space  on  Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  site  for  buildings 
suitable  for  centralizing  all  museums  in  Dublin,  ib.  1266-1277. 

In  favour  of  concentrating  all  existing  institutions  in  proposed  new 
institute,  on  Winter  Garden  site,  Hayes,  1736-1748. 

Exhibition  Building  is  best  site  in  Dublin  for  concentrating  institu- 
tions ; Dublin  Society’s  premises,  next  best ; Stephen’s  G-reen  objected 
to,  Sir  W.  Wilde,  3451-3455.  Doubts  as  to  alleged  advantages  of  con- 
centrating all  museums,  ih.  3449.  See  also  Royal  Irish  Institute. 

Conclusions  and  Becomniendatigns  of  the  Commissioners.  Inability  to  carry 
out  in  its  integrity  the  minute  of  22d  May,  but  all  practical  advantages 
may  be  secured  by  arrangements  recommended,  as  follows ; — 

1-3.  Formation  of  a general  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  Museum  in 
Dublin,  under  a director  responsible  to  Lord  President  or  other 
Minister  of  Education,  and  having  relations  with  Irish  Govern- 
ment. 

4.  All  votes  for  museums.  See.,  to  betaken  on  Lord  President’s  re- 
sponsibility. 

5.  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  be  invited  to  make  their  School  of  Art 
a purely  state  school,  under  control  of  Director  of  Science  and 
Art  Museum. 

6.  Not  expedient  to  recommend  establishment  of  an  art  training 
school  in  Dublin. 

7.  Desirable  to  consider  how  far  present  impediments  to  progress  of 
science  and  art  schools  in  Ireland  may  be  diminished. 

8.  Concentration  on  one  site  of  institutions  mentioned  in  minute  is 
feasible  and  desirable. 

9.  Premises  of  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  sufficient  for  such  concen- 

tration. 

10  and  11.  Removal  of  Library  and  Natural  History  Museum  of 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

12.  Deprecation  of  proposal  to  erect  Museum  of  Economic  Botany 
in  G-lasnevin  G-ardens. 

13.  Agricultural  Museum  to  be  handed  over  to  Science  and  Art 
Museum. 

1 4.  No  suggestions  offered  with  regard  to  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

15  and  16.  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  premises  being  insecure  Academy* 

should  be  transferred  to  rooms  provided  for  it  on  the  central 
site  ; funds  should  be  furnished  for  furtherance  of  its  objects, 
and  its  collection  should  be  connected  with  Science  and  Art 
Museum. 

17.  Constitution  of  Irish  National  Gallery  not  to  be  modified,  but  a 
system  of  loans  from  London  to  be  organized. 

18.  Removal  of  Royal  College  of  Science  from  Stephen’s  Green  not 
ad,visable. 
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19  and  20.  Offices  and  ooUeotious  of  Irisd  Geological  Survey  to  be 
removed  from  Stepben’,s  Green  to  vicinity  of  Natural  History 
Museum. 

21.  Museum  of  Irisli  Industry  to  be  transferred  to  Science  and  Art 
Museum. 

22.  Occasional  grants  to  Zoological  Society  to  be  replaced  by  a fixed 
addition  to  its  present  annual  grant. 

23.  An  academy  of  music  is  well  worthy  of  state  support,  but 
pending  consideration  of  general  question  of  musical  instruction 
no  definite  organization  is  recommended  for  Ireland. 

24.  Departure  from  established  principles  not  recommended  in  favour 
of  Queen’s  Institute. 

25.  Veterinary  College  of  importance  to  Ireland,  but  no  recommen- 
dation made  on  the  subject,  except  by  Dr.  Haughton,  Bep. 
sxxiv.-xxxix. 


Corh  Royal  Institution.  Memorial  from,  containing  detailed  statement  of 
circumstances  of  institution,  and  requesting  favoiu'able  consideration, 
p.  587. 

Corh  School  of  Art. 

Held  in  Boyal  Cork  Institution,  paying  rent  for  its  rooms  and 
partly  supported  by  a rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound.  Booms  occupied 
are  quite  unfitted  for  a school  of  art  ; impossibility  of  procuring 
assistance  towards  the  building  of  new  premises,  Brenan,  3754-37G1. 
Number  of  students  and  pupil  teachers,  amount  of  fees,  and  division  of 
classes,  ih.  3762-3768,  3931.  National  schools  and  pupils  taught  by  ; also 
St.  Stephen’s  Hospital  school,  ih.  3769,  3770. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  institution.  Ladies’  class  allowed  to  exercise 
their  own  taste;  and  as  there  is  little  opportunity  in  Cork  of  making  a 
living  by  art,  they  regard  it  simply  as  an  accomplishment,  Brenan, 
3771-3780.  Male  students  are  taught  suitably  to  their  requirements, 
e.(!-,  as  carpenters,  builders,  &c.,  and  study  geometrical  drawing  before 
attempting  free  hand.  Local  prizes  are  given.  Exhibition  of  students’ 
works  is  numerously  attended  and  causes  much  interest,  ih.  3776-3783, 
3887,  3888. 

Success  of  its  pupils  at  South  Bensington ; weekly  allo-wances  to 
masters  and  scholars  in  training;  witness  was  one  of  eight  from  Dublin 
and  obtained  his  position  as  master  in  training  there,  ih.,  3786-3811. 

“ Maintenance  allowance”  at  South  Kensington  may  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time,  but  probably  only  on  ground  of  incapacity  or  misconduct, 
ih.  3812-3817. 

In  order  to  get  weekly  allowance  students  must  be  examined  at  South 
Kensington,  but  may  be  prepared  in  their  own  local  schools ; travelling 
expenses  of  successful  competitors  paid  by  department,  ih.  3822-3828. 

Irish  students  are  at  a disadvantage  with  respect  to  necessity  of  being 
examined  at  South  Kensington,  ih.  3829,  3830. 

Part  of  these  examinations  could  be  conducted  in  local  schools,  but 
class  teaching  and  “ time  sketch ’’must  be  done  in  presence  of  the  exa- 
miners, ih.,  3832-3840. 

Importance  of  loans  of  pictures  and  models,  ih.  3852.  Copies  of 
pictures  u.seful  only  to  a certain  extent,  casts  more  so,  ih.  3861-3868. 

COBLEIT,  Miss  A.  B.  (Analysis  of  her  evidence.) 

Is  secretary  of  Queen’s  Institute,  Dublin,  in  which  gentlewomen, 
daughters  of  respectable  persons  in  reduced  circumstances,  are  taught, 
at  very  low  fees,  industries  by  which  they  may  earn  money,  2687,  2688, 
2748-2764.  Expenses  are  very  moderate,  and  funds  wholly  derived 
from  subscriptions  and  fees.  A fixed  grant  would  be  preferable  to  one 
proportionate  to  private  subscriptions,  2730-2742.  Premises  are  suit- 
able, but  filled  to  overflowing,  2724-2729.  Difficulty  is  felt  in  urging 
claims  to  state  aid  because  of  middle-class  character  of  institute;  and  a 
class  for  artizans,  properly  so  called,  would  be  inconsistent  with  its 
objects,  2772-2779. 
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In  operation  seven  years;  lias  liad  919  students;  of  99  taught  tele- 
graphy 68  are  employed  as  telegraph  clerks  and  very  highly  reported 
of  by  British  and  Irish  Company,  a good  female  clerk  being  quite  as 
good  as  a male  clerk.  It  is  expected  they  -will  be  retained  in  the  service 
■when  telegraphs  are  transferred  to  Post  Office,  2690,  2697,  2701,  2800- 
2809.  Eosults  of  teaching  wood  engraving  and  other  art  industries 
fairly  satisfactory  ; and  sorivenery  department,  without  at  all  interfering 
with  existing  trade  in  Dublin,  very  successful,  2691, 2743-2747.  Demand 
for  pupils’  services  increases  every  year,  2784-2787,  and  work  done  on 
premises  is  readily  sold  at  repository,  2793-2795.  Domestic  economy 
not  taught,  2765,  2766.  Opinion  of  witness  as  to  condition  of  domestic 
servants  and  means  of  training  them  in  Dublin,  2788-2792. 

Drawing  is  taught  so  far  as  necessary  for  ordinary  trade  purposes, 
2693,  2694,  2770,  2771.  Institute’s  school  is  as  deserving  of  state  aid  as 
female  art  school  in  Loudon  to  which  grants  are  made,  their  objects  being 
identical,  2707-2712,  but  council  have  not  applied  for  aid,  because  of  rule 
of  department  requiring  a night  class ; and  they  decline  to  undertake 
responsibility  of  a night  class  for  girls  whether  of  the  artizan  or  any 
other  class,  2713-2715,  2767-2769,  2780-2783,  2796-2798. 

Separate  science  and  art  department  for  Ireland  would  be  beneficial 
because  (1)  it  would  provide  a local  museum  of  art  and  industrial  pro- 
ducts and  models,  "with  a staff  of  able  lecturers  on  technicalities,  2692  ; 
this  would  be  the  chief  advantage,  2705, 2706, 2718 ; (2)  more  liberal  state 
aid  than  is  obtainable  from  Kensington  would  be  forthcoming  throiigh 
local  influence  brought  to  bear  on  a department  in  Dublin,  2704;  (3)  ex- 
ample-s  and  models  would  be  got  with  less  difficulty,  2697,  2719-2723. 

Corrections.  A note  of  corrections  in  evidence  of  Hon.  Mr.  Vereker,  Ajijp. 
E.,  p.  602. 

CoRuiGAN,  Sir  Dominic  J.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  ex-president  and  hon.  member  of  Council  of  Roycil  ZooToyicaX 
Society,  283.  Pounded  in  1831,  - its  existence  was  for  many  year.s 
extremely  precarious  ; and  in  1841  much  obloquy  and  opposition  was 
incurred  by  opening  gardens  on  Sundays,  a course  since  adopted  by 
several  other  bodies  and  now  generally  approved  of  in  Dublin. 
Frequently  there  are  5,000  or  6,000  Sunday  visitors  of  the  poorer 
class,  and  the  yearly  average  is  100,000.  Children  of  charity  and. other 
schools  are  admitted  gratis.  It  is  chiefly  on  ground  of  these  free 
admissions  and  of  charge  on  Sundays  being  only  IfZ.  that  society  claims 
State  aid.  Present  annual  grant  is  500Z.;  average  receipts  from  admission 
fees  and  other  private  sources  about  1,400Z.  Grants  for  special  purposes 
have  been  occasionally  received  from  Treasury,  and  Council  has  twice 
advanced  240Z.  Present  debt  is  190Z.  (Hands  in  three  tables  of 
accounts,  &c.),  284-286,  315-339,  352-359,  and  page  50. 

Eecommends  fixed  additional  grant  of  500Z.  a year  (making  a total  of 
1 OOOZ.)  in  preference  to  occasional  grants,  from  uncertainty  of  which 
society  is  frequently  obliged  to  forego  desirable  purchases.  Large 
aquarium  is  in  progress  at  cost  of  400Z.,  and  store  museum  is  much 
wanted  for  skeletons,  &c.  There  should  be  a properly  paid  prosector 
to  make  comparative  pathological  investigations,  and  prepare  specimens 
for  sale  to  medical  and  other  schools  where  there  is  a demand  for  them 
for  teaching  purposes.  Society  has  occasionally  presented  specimens 
to  other  learned  bodies  in  Dublin.  Experimental  breeding  having 
proved  of  considerable  ser-vice  to  the  country  should  be  continued  as  a 
principal  object,  286-314,  343-349. 

Would  not  remove  gardens  from  present  situation,  where  they  are 
easily  acciessible  to  poorer  class.  No  rent  is  paid.  Anyone  for  IZ.  a 
year  may  obtain  right  of  admission  for  himself  and  family.  Free 
admission  by  members’  order  has  been  abolished,  341,  342,  350,  351, 
358-361. 
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Is  of  oijiiiion  that  one  great  department  embracing  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  ensuring  uniformity  of  action,  interchange  of  products  and 
specimens  of  science  and  art,  and  free  competition  in  teaching  and 
learning,  is  preferable  to  a separate  science  and  art  institute  for 
Ireland,  362. 

Council  of  Professors  of  Poyal  College  of  Science.  iSec  Poyal  College  of 
Science. 

CiiAiG,  Sm  William  Gibson.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

As  Scotch  Lord  of  Treasury  in  1851  drew  minute  by  which  EcUnlnirgh 
Society  of  Antiguaries  were  offered  accommodation  and  attendants  in  con- 
sideration of  transferring  their  collections  to  Government;  public 
to  be  admitted  free  of  chai-ge  ; Society  retaining  their  control  as  keepers, 
but  without  right  of  parting  with  or  closing  collections,  pp.  26,  27. 
Opinion  as  to  space  available  for  large  objects  in  Society’s  museum,  p.  32. 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  Analogy  of  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  Com- 
pany to,  as  regards  finances  and  prospects,  Brady,  4252-4267. 

Curator  of  Boyal  Buhlin  Society.  His  appointment  and  removal  rest  with 
council ; but  in  case  of  difficulty  Lord  President  would  have  a potential 
voice.  Cole,  921-926. 

Curator  of  ]\Biseum  of  Boyal  Irish  Academy  should  be  properly  paid,  and 
therefore  not  eligible  to  a seat  at  the  council,  Cole,  962-967  ; should  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  subject,  similar  to  Mr.  Pranks,  at  the 
British  Museum,  Bunraven,  3941.  Difference  of  opinion  as  to  office 
of,  Wilde,  3431-3438.  Sec  also  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

Curator  of  a National  Museum  of  Antiquities  should  be  appointed  by 
Government,  with  an  adequate  salary,  but  no  seat  in  council,  Todd, 
3348-3358.  Academy  should  have  qualified  control  over  him  ; but  such 
details  of  arrangement  would  be  settled  afterwards  by  negotiation 
between  Government  and  Academy,  ib,  3381-3384. 


13. 

Bargan  Testimonial  Fund.  Sum  voted  out  of,  towards  formation  of  Irish 
National  Gallery,  Mulvany,  3272,  3273. 

Department  of  Science  and  Art  for  Ireland.  See  Boyal  Irish  Institute. 
Science  and  Art  Department  (Ireland). 

Deputation  to  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  as  to  formation  of  a general  insti- 
tute in  Dublin,  Kerr,  2174-2188,  2235-2246,  4099-4102. 

Designs,  Designers. 

Difficult}’’  of  obtaining  good  ones  in  Ireland  ; superiority  of  Prench  ; 
knowledge  of  high  art  directly  conducive  to  improvement  in ; intimate 
connexion  between  high  art  and  practical  art  as  regards  designing  for 
manufactures ; both  should  be  taught  in  proposed  Irish  Institute, 
Hayes,  1580.  No  man  can  be  a competent  ornamental  designer  without 
knowing  principles  of  fine  art ; ability  to  design  cannot  be  acquired  by 
teaching,  ih.,  1674-1680. 

Diplomas.  See  Certificates  or  Diplomas. 

Director  of  National  Gallery  (Ireland).  See  Irish  National  Gallery. 

or  Curator  of  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  See  Boyal  Irish  Academy , 3. 

Dissection. 

Want  of  space  and  means  for,  in  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Museum, 
Carte,  2028-2033  ; dissection  of  animals  immediately  after  death  valu- 
able for  scientific  purposes,  e.g.,  as  done  at  Zoological  Gardens, 
London,  ib.  1972-1974.  Skin  and  bones  of  animals  dying  in  confine- 
ment comparatively  worthless,  ib.  1961-1965. 

Provision  for  dissection  necessary  in  proposed  veterinary  school  in 
Dublin,  Ferguson,  4170-4176.  London  Yeterinary  College  defective  in 
this  respect,  ib.,  4171. 
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D’Oliee,  J.  11.,  Esq.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  a member  of  council  of  Boijal  Dublin  Society,  and  on  finance 
committee,  1099-1101,  1278.  In  terras  of  original  charter,  Boyal 
llublin  Society  is  for  promotion  of  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts 
in  Ireland,  and  formerly  embraced  many  objects  now  redxiced  in  number 
by  transfer  of  educational  functions  to  Royal  College  of  Science, 
ilanages  G-lasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  Government  School  of  Art, 
Library,  hTatural  History  Museum,  and  other  collections,  all  supported 
by  public  grants.  Society  also  holds  examinations  for  young  men  and 
maintains  Agricultural  Department,  entirely  out  of  its  private  funds. 
Founded  in  1731.  Its  constitution  described.  Charter  dated  1749  ; sup- 
plemental charter,  1866.  Claims  to  have  been  first  public  body  in  United 
Kingdom  to  offer  premiums  for  encouragement  of  art.  Details  of  early 
history,  premiums,  art  school,  funds,  parliamentary  grants,  &c.,  1102- 
1118, 1131, 1159, 1160, 1343-1345  (andsee  App.  G.  p.  632).  Course  pursued 
since  date  of  first  charter,  1119-1123.  Principal  effect  of  supplemental 
charter  was  to  transfer  governing  power  and  control  of  paid  officers  from 
society  to  council.  Details  of  composition  and  mode  of  election  of  council. 
Many  of  its  members  eminent  for  scientific  or  artistic  attainments,  and 
although  there  is  no  absolute  security  for  election  of  such  members, 
science  and  art  are  practically  ahvays  represented.  Opinion  as  to  mode 
of  election  in  Royal  Society  of  London,  1161-1222.  Besides  the  council 
there  are  committees  elected  by  the  whole  society,  each  for  the  charge  of 
a special  department.  These  report  to  council,  and  are  respectively 
represented  on  it  by  their  chahman  or  vice-chairman,  1236-1245. 

Collections  of  Royal  Dublin  Society.— Miner&logj  has  been  subject 
of  much  attention.  Three  collections  of  minerals — Leskean,  Baron 
Joy’s,  and  Sir  C.  Giesecke’s — now  amalgamated  into  one,  pf  which  it  is 
desirable  to  form  a complete  catalogue,  1132-1141.  Trinity  College, 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  Royal  Zoological  Society  have  deposited 
various  objects  on  trust  ';  and  others  have  been  acquired  by  purchase, 
partly  from  private  funds  and  paill)^  from  parliamentary  grants;  and 
by  donations,  bequests,  and  loans.  There  is  a natirral  history  collection, 
an  agricultural  museum,  and  an  ethnological  collection  which  might 
very  usefully  be  increased  by  concentrating  it  with  other  similar  col- 
lections in  a general  public  museum,  1142-1158,  1262-1265. 

Library  not  safe  from  fire;  rooms  unsuitable  and  too  small.  Present 
Natural  History  Museum  might  be  advantageously  adapted  to  library 


purposes,  1246-1261. 

Free  Public  Lectures  formerly  delivered  in  society’s  theatre,  and  pro- 
fessors occasionally  sent  to  lecture  in  provincial  towns.  Originally  all 
the  lectures  were  managed  by  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  maintained 
out  of  its  private  funds.  They  were  subsequently  under  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Lectures,  on  which  society  wa,s  influentially  represented,  and 
the  funds  were  provided  by  special  public  grant.  The  lectures  in  Dublin 
Avere  always  well  attended,  and  discontinuance  of  them  since  transfer  of 
society’s  educational  functions  to  Royal  College  of  Science  has  caused 
dissatisfaction.  Science  classes  under  Science  and  Art  Department 
have  only  partially  compensated  for  this  loss,  and  renewal  of  free  lec- 
tares  would  be  attended  with  very  beneficial  results  Was  not  aware  of 
intention  to  recommence  them  this  winter  (1868-69)  at  C^oUege  of  Science, 
1124-1130  1314-1336,  1346-1356.  Funds  of  Boyal  Dublin  hooiety  in- 
sufficient to  defray  expenses  of  a system  ofproTincial  lectures,  1343. 

Veterinary  School  supported  by  Parliament  till  1826,  when  it  was 
closed  and  professorship  of  veterinary  surgery  were  formerly  connected 
with  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  which  still  possesses  veterinai-y  museum. 
Attempts  recently  made  to  re-establish  means  of  veterinary  instruction 
(see  Appendix  G.  p.  643).  Professorship  of  agricultoal  chemistry  was 
transferred  by  Government  to  College  of  Science  with  other  educational 
branches  of  Dublin  Society,  but  not  at  its  instigation.  The  society  being 
airricnltaral  as  well  as  exhibitional,  veterinary  surgery  would  be  an 
appropriate  exception  to  rule  respecting  its  proper  function.^,  ihere 

22679.  ^ ^ 
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should  also  bo  a veterinary  hospital  under  its  control,  and  near  its  pre- 
mises. Details  of  plan  and  estimated  cost  of  suitable  building  on 
Stephen’s  Green,  1386-1421,  1459-1467.  Licences  to  practice  might  be 
conferred  by  Dublin  University,  1422-1426.  No  objection  to  College  of 
Science  efficiently  ixndcrtaking  veterinary  instruction ; but  if  it  be 
deemed  inexpedient  to  establish  a public  veterinary  hospital,  arrange- 
ments could  no  doubt  be  made  for  students  to  see  practice  in  private 
stables.  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  has  no  jealousy  of  other  bodies  conduct- 
ing this  branch  of  education,  only  object  in  view  being  benefit  to  country 
of  an  efficient  veterinary  school  in  Dublin,  1426-1458,  1468. 

Government  grants  for  maintenance  of  various  depai’tments  have  been 
from  time  to  time  supplemented  out  of  society’s  private  funds.  Purchase.s 
for  museum  occasionally  made  from  this  source  ; lOOZ.  a year  paid  to- 
wards library ; and  from  lOOZ.  to  150Z.  to  School  of  Art,  premises  of 
which,  also,  are  supplied  by  society.  Agricultural  department  now 
wholly  maintained  out  of  private  funds,  1223-1236.  These  funds  usually 
amount  to  about  1,100Z.  or  1,200Z.  ayear,  and  are  administered  as  society 
pleases,  being  entirely  distinct  from  its  public  funds,  and  independent  of 
official  audit,  1337-1343.  Items  of  expenditure  from  private  funds  as 
allocated  by  finance  committee  for  year  1868-69,  1357-1359. 

Opinion  of  witness  that  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  action  is  highly  valued 
by  country  at  large,  1296,  Sees  no  objection  to  Royal  Irish  Academy 
and  its  museum  being  on  same  premises  as  Dublin  Society,  if  rights  of 
each  be  distinctly  preserved  and  suitable  accommodation  provided,  in 
same  way  as  leading  learned  societies  of  London  are  to  be  aggregated 
on  Burlington  House  site.  Such  concentration  would  probably  be  gene- 
rally advantageous,  1297-1302,  but  must  be  effected  without  divesting 
property  of  Dublin  Society  in  its  buildings,  1307-1309,  1363-1369. 

There  is  ample  space,  however,  on  present  premises,  which  could  be 
easily  extended,  for  providing  additional  buildings  sufficient  for  all  the 
museums  in  Dublin,  1266-1277.  Other  societies  might  then  be  located 
in  new  rooms,  and  arrangements  bo  made  respecting  concentration  of 
collections,  e.g.,  that  oi  NaUiralllistory  Society  of  Dublin  and  Natural 
History  Museum  of  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  probably  the  society 
would  acquiesce  in  a policy  of  give  and  take  as  regards  accommodation, 
provided  its  present  advantages  were  not  diminished,  1371 . Has  already 
often  lent  rooms  for  meetings  of  other  bodies,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
happy  to  accommodate  in  a similar  manner  societies  whose  museums 
might  be  transferred  to  its  premises,  1303-1306,  1360-1371. 

Has  heard  of  Committee  connected  with  Exhibition  Building,  1279- 
1281.  Refers  to  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  proceedings  with  reference 
thereto,  1282-1286.  Proposal  to  remove  society  almost  unanimously 
opposed;  its  connexion  with  present  Science  and  Art  Department  fully 
satisfactory.  If  a separate  department  for  Ireland  or  Royal  Irish 
Institute  be  established.  Royal  Dublin  Society  must  either  (1)  be 
developed  into  that_ institute,  or  (2)  be  absorbed  by  it,  or  (3)  there 
will  be  two  bodies  in  Dublin  each  discharging  same  functions,  and 
each  more  or  less  subsidised  by  state,  1287-1295.  Further  objections 
to  proposed  scheme  are,  that  (1)  Science  and  Ai’t  Department  in  London 
regulates  science  and  art  instruction,  and  co-operates  with  institutions 
in  Ireland,  better  than  a department  in  Dublin  would  be  likely  to  do; 
(2)  creation  of  patronage  whicli  might  not  always  bo  judiciously  dis- 
tributed ; (3)  danger  of  recriminations  and  contention  between  several 
local  institutions,  1310-1331. 

No  ground  for  assertion  that  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  a sectarian  or 
political  bias;  all  creeds  are  equally  respected.  Reasons  for  lar^^'e 
number  of  Protestant  members.  Non-election  of  Dr.  Murray  was  result 
of  accident,  Suggestion  that  society  does  not  enjoy  general  public 
confidence  because  of  this  predominance,  is  unfair  and  at  variance  with 
fact,  1372-185. 

Doherty,  Mr.,  teacher  of  Bailieborough  model  school,  Keenan,  3543-3562. 
See  Natioval  Schools,  Ireland,  1. 
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DomGstic  Servcmts  in  Dublin,  condition  and  prospects  of;  schools  for 
teaching,  Gorlett,  2788-2792. 

Donations  and  Dejyosits  in  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Museum.  Bee -Royal 
Diiblin  Society,  6. 

Donkklly,  Capb.  J.  F.  D.,  E.E. 

Hands  in  tabular  statements  of  expenditure  of  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  1867-68 ; and  of  grants  for  scientific  instruction  in 
universities  and  colleges  in  United  Kingdom  for  period  1860-61  to 
1868-69  ; and  memorandum  on  loans  from  Kensington  Museum  to 
Dublin  Exhibition  of  1865,  page  509,  (see  Appendix  N.,  p.  COO). 

Drawing.  Amount  expended  on,  in  Irish  National  Schools  in  1867, 
Keenan,  3697. 


D-nhlin,  Navigation  taught  in  model  national  school,  Keenan,  3698. 

Dnhlin  Exliihition  Ralaee  and  Winter  Garden  ComjJany. 

Purpose  of  its  formation ; its  capital ; extent  of  buildings  and  grounds ; 
tenure  of  premises  ; amount  of  debt,  Rep.  xxii.  note.  Witness  reads 
prospectus  of  objects,  advantages,  requirements,  and  probable  sources 
of  income ; capital  raised  was  hot  large  enough ; shares  were  at  a 
premium,  but  are  now  almost  unsaleable,  Rrady,  4'245-4252,  4276-4280. 

Progress  of  company  as  shown  in  half-yearly  reports ; resolution  to 
■ hold  International  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  ; cost  of  building 
not  deducted  from  receipts  because  Society  of  Arts  could  not  assist  a 
mere  trading  company;  how  this  objection  was  obviated;  articles  of 
no-reemenb  between  company  and  executive  committee  of  International 
Exhibition ; rent  agreedupon  not  realized ; company  lost  5,000?.,  Brady, 
4253-4256. 

After  Exhibition  closed  steps  were  taken  to  open  Palace  according  to 
original  prospectus;  more  than  30,000h  was  borrowed  to  complete  the 
building;  broadly  speaking  it  is  in  same  position  as  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  ib.  4257-4265. 

See  also  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden  {Dublin). 

Dublin  International  Exhibition  of  1805.  Growth  of,  out  of  Exhibition 
Palace  and  Winter  Garden  Company;  at  first  objected  to,  afterwards 
assisted  by  Society  of  Arts  ; receipts  from,  and  their  application,  Brad-y, 
4253,  4256.  Loans  to  from  South  Kensington,  App.  N.  p.  662. 

DnUin,  Rt  Jlon.  Lord  Mayor  of.  See  Oaueoll,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  W. 

Dublin  Society.  See  Royal  Diiblin  Society. 


Dnferin,  Lord.  . r t • u 

Corresnondence  of  witness  with,  on  development  of  Irish  manu- 
factures.^ Speech  of,  at  Dundalk,  Kerr,  4107-4109,  Sidney,  3219. 


Dnndalh  Science  School.  . 

Success  of  students  in ; established  under  Free  Libraries  and  Museums 
Act;  speeches  of  Lord  Dufferiu  and  Lord  Clermont  in  favour  of  action 
of  Science  and  Art  Department,  Rep.  xxxiii. 

State  payments  in  current  year  to  three  teachers  at,  Sidney,  3218, 
3219,  4107-4109. 

Three  science  classes  at,  well  conducted  by  free  library  committee ; are 
held  in  different  buildings,  hut  all  meet  in  one  place  for  exaraniatioii, 
ib.  3260-3265. 


Dunraven,  Lord.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Lias  long  paid  attention  to  affairs  of  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Its  mu- 
seum should  be  under  direct  conti'ol  of  a public  officer  (similarly  to 
Museum  of  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries).  Under  this  arrangement 
private  individuals  and  public  bodies  would  be  more  likely  to  deposit 
treasures  in  it.  Present  condition  as  regards  safety  most  defective ; 
obiects  stolen.  Management  by  Committee  of  Antiquities  objectionable, 
and  hardly  within  province  of  a literary  and  scientific  society  such  as 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  Should  be  open  to  public  and  made  as  national 
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as  possible.  More  funds  required,  for  this  pmpose.  Details  of  contents 
of  museum; — Petrie  collection,  treasure  trove,  &c.,  3940-3947,  3951, 
3952,  3959,  3960. 

Attention  directed  to  Rev.  Dr.  Todd’s  valuable  suggestion  that  ancient 
Irish  monuments,  now  gradually  disappearing  through  neglect  and 
theft,  be  collected  together  for  preservation.  This  cannot  be  done 
Avithout  increased  accommodation  for  Museum  of  Antiquities,  3961-3964. 

C'umiov*  should  be  paid  and  appointed  by  G-overnment  on 

recommendation  of  Academy  ; responsible  for  safe  custody ; a sound 
archteologlst  thoroughly  competent  to  advise  respecting  acquisition  of 
objects  offered  for  sale  and  their  value,  and  to  give  public  lectures  on 
Irish  archfeology,  3940,3941,  3948,  3951,  3955;  and  entirely  independent 
of  any  amateur  committee  or  directors,  3956-3958. 

AAvare  that  scientific  societies  in  London  regard  the  possession  of  a 
museum  as  detrimental  to  their  efficiency.  Dr.  Todd’s  proposal  does 
nob  contemplate  separation  of  Museum  from  Academy.  It  Avould  be 
better  separate,  but  for  serious  objections  on  part  of  members.  Most 
expedient  arrangement  under  present  circumstances  is  that  business  and 
meeting  rooms  of  Academy  be  in  same  building  as  National  Museum 
in  Avhich  its  collection  of  antiquities  is  proposed  to  be  deposited,  3953, 
3954,  39G0,  3961,  3964-3970. 

DwpZicafiOJi  o/ Pfij/wc/ifa' by  National  Board  and  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. See  National  Schools,  Ireland. 

E. 

Easier  Monday.  Experiment  of  opening  Zoological  Gardens,  Diiblin,  on, 
for  Id.  unsuccessful,  Corriyan,  332. 

East  London  Mnseim.  Auxiliary  to  South  Kensington ; cost  of.  Cole,  867, 

868. 

Edinburgh  Musetim  of  Science  and  Art,  pp.  1-18  j and  see  Museum. 

Royal  Institution,  pp.  20-23.  Royal  Institution. 

Society  of  AnUqy.'.aries . See  Society,  fyc. 

Election  of  Mernbers  of  Council  of  Royal  Lublin  Society,  Steele,  2822-2830. 
See  also  Royal  Lublin  Society,  1,  9. 

Elec.tion  of  Governing  Body  of  proposed  Ii-ish  Institute,  Kerr,  2212-2226. 

Enamel  Painting.  Successful  study  of,  Kerr,  2396. 

Estimates  of  1868  for  different  societies  in  Dublin,  Cole,  822,  859. 

Ethnological  Collection.  Trinit}’-  College  Avould  probably  assist  in  founding 
a national  ethnological  collection,  Todd,  3388-3391.  Should  be  separate 
from  natural  history  collections,  Cole,  942-944. 

See  also  Royal  Lublin  Society. 

Exariiinations. 

At  science  schools,  means  of  preventing  abuses  in;  detection  and 
punishment  of  fraud  at  Belfast  examinations ; difficulty  of  collusion 
between  pupils  and  teachers;  bona  fides  of  examination  committees, 
Sidney,  3227-3238,  supervision  of,  bj’^  occasional  inspectors,  ib.  3240. 

Held  once  a year  in  all  model  schools,  and  in  most  cases  oftencr;  no 
final  examination ; payments  to  teachers  depend  on  results  of  examina- 
tion, Keenan,  3478-3506. 

Sec  also  Corh  School  of  Art,  Oral  Examinations.  Science  Exemi- 
nations. 

Examination  Papers  might  be  prepared  by  examiners  representing  each 
nationality,  so  as  to  prevent  jealousy  betAveen  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
students,  Parhinson,  667-680. 

Sent  to  Irish  science  schools  from  Science  and  Art  Department;  how 
and  -when  opened,  Sidney,  3228.  3243.  Same  papers  for  all  schools  and 
classes  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Irelaaid,  ib,  324-5-3248. 
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E\vlil.bitio)h  l-'alacG  and  Wirdet'  Garden  (Biihlin).  Eligibility  of,  as  site 
for  School  of  Ar’t  and  Design  for  Ireland,  Vereker,  372.  Details  of  cost 
of  building,  ib.  388-396.  Capital  expended  thereon ; guarantors’  claim, 
if  any,  is  equitable  only;  they  have  no  legal  security,  Parkiiisoii,  707- 
729. 

Most  suitable  site  for  proposed  Irish  Science  and  Art  Department  or 
Royal  Irish  Institute,  MeStoimy,  p.  80;  Manning,  856,  857;  liyan,  1767, 
1768 ; Todd,  3380. 

Excellent  condition  of  permanent  building  ; details  of  estimates  and 
expenditure ; easily  adaptable  at  moderate  expense  to  purposes  analo- 
gous to  those  of  South  Kensington ; situation  good ; ample  space  tor 
additional  buildings,  Stephens,  613-621.  Superficial  extent  of  grounds, 
which  are  more  suitable  for  proposed  new  institute  than  Stephen  s 
Green,  Parkinson,  622-628. 

Central  hall,  with  slight  alteration,  would  make  an  unexampled  exhi- 
bition room,  Hayes,  1580 ; the  only  sufficiently  spacious  place  for  perma- 
nent exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures,  ih. 

To  erect  new  buildings  for  proposed  institute  would  delay  it  some 
years,  while  Exhibition  building  is  perfectly  suitable  and  ready  for  use, 
Ryan,  1820-1822.  , _ ^ 

Better  site  for  new  institute  than  Royal  Dublin  Societ}'^  s premises  or 
Stephen’s  Green,  Kerr,  2513-2533. 

If  Government  intend  to  establish  proposed  institute  economically  and 
ill  convenient  premises,  they  should  not  be  deterred  from  purchasing 
Exhibition  Building  because  Winter  Garden  Company  have  invested  in 
it  a capital  of  50,0007,  Brady,  4286-4289. 

Resolution  of  Dublin  Town  Council  as  to  purchase  of,  App.  D.,  p.  602. 
^eQa\s.QBiiUinKxhiUtion,  ^-c.,  Gonr^any.  Winter  Garden. 

Eiehihitions,  Irish  people  should  be  induced  to  visit,  especially  agricultural, 
Cole,  835. 

F. 


At  Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  School  of  Arts,  though  small 
education  of  the  poor  ; free  classes  required  to  create  skilled  labour, 
Parlduson,  677-680.  ^ ^ 

Of  pupils  ill  Irisli  Academy  of  Music,  Bntdn,  206b,  2077. 

Payable  at  Queen’s  Institute,  Dublin,  Corldt,  2756-2761.  ^ 

To  be  charged  at  Eoyal  College  of  Science,  Kane,  3071-307o. 

I’EKGUSON,  Pkoi'Bssoe.  (Analysis  of  bis  eyidenoe.) 

Is  principal  superintendent  and  director  of  Veterinary  Department 
of  Prtet  Council  Office  in  Ireland,  4124.  Cattle  Plague  Oommissmn 
found  Ireland  so  in^iequately  provided  ,y,tb  Ycterinary  sur^^^ 
medical  as  well  as  veterinary  rLL 

Eno-land  to  learn  the  symptoms  of  cattle  discait,  41^5  .41o4.  Reads 
meSiorandum  of  statistics  of  Irish  cattle  trade  showing  its  immense 
importance  to  Ireland  (value  of  live  stock  f q98  742!  ) 

1867,  8,121,1951..  total  value  in  Ireland  on  31st  July 
Decrease  duriim  last  12  months,  owing  to  disease  which  might  have 
been  intente^or  easily  cured  but  for  f 

No  mkns  of  veterinary  instruction  at 

person  may  practice  as  a veterinary  surgeon  w.tbont  bavin  been  licensee 
^etelary  colleges  in  London  and  Edinburgh  inadequate 

in  immediate  connection  with  place  oj  „r 

PTubrace-  (a)  Fair  amount  of  general  knowledge,  especially  ot 
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follows ; — liiuiiau  and  comparative  anatomy  j veterinary  medioino  and 
surgery,  with  separate  professors  for  different  classes  of  animals  ; com- 
parative pathology ; hygiene  and  veterinary  jurisprudence.  Such 
subjects  as  chemistry  and  botany  need  not  be  part  of  veterinary  school 
course,  but  might  be  learnt  elsewhere.  Ycterinary  staff  should  consist 
of  four  professors,  two  demonstrators,  several  dissecting  porters,  and  a 
Veterinary  director  or  president  appointed  by  G-overnment  to  supervise 
in  its  behalf.  These  appointments  to  bo  subject  to  approval  of  Lord 
Lieutenant,  4139-4182.  Examination  for  licence  to  practice  to  be  as 
practical  as  possible,  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Army  Veterinary 
Department,  but  more  extensive,  4183-4187,  Ap2D.  Q.,  jd.  G65. 

Veterinary  instruction  not  to  bo  entrusted  to  any  society.  If  a 
separate  veterinary  institute  be  not  established,  proposed  staff  should 
be  attached  to  Trinity  College,  College  of  Surgeons,  or  one  of  Queen’s 
Colleges  in  preference  to  Hoyal  College  of  Science.  University  licence 
would  carry  most  weight,  4<187-41.93. 

JPestlny,  Captain.  His  action  as  regards  arrangement  of  rooms,  offices, 
&c.  in  College  of  Science,  Kane^  3033-3039. 

Fvanlcs,  Mr.  Curator  of  Hoyal  Irish  Academy’s  collection  should  bo 
thoroughly  conversant  with  subject,  and  in  similar  position  to  Mr.  Franks 
in  British  Museum,  Bunraven,  3941. 


G. 

Garden  Suhscrihers  to  Zoological  Society,  their  privileges,  &c.,  Corrigan, 
358-361 , 

Geological  Collection  of  Hoyal  College  of  Science  should  bo  transferred  to 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Merrion  Square,  Cole,  838,  843-846. 

Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 

Irish  collections  of,  should  be  in  vicinity  of  Natiiral  History  Museum, 
Hep.  p.  xxxviii. 

Should  be  housed  in  proposed  new  institute,  Kerr,  2237,  2292,  2293. 

Gieseche  Collection  of  Minerals.  In  Royal  Dublin  Society,  B'Olier.  1136-37' 
Carte,  1893. 

Glasnevin^  Botanic  Gardens.  Undesirable  to  erect  buildiuo-  there  for 
hotaiij  collection,  which  should  be  part  of  genernl  Science 
and  Art  Museum,  Rep.  p.  xxxvii.,  Cole,  825. 

See  also  Royal  Buhlin  Society,  3. 

Government  Grant  Comnittee.  Its  annual  grant  of  1,000/.  for  promotin-- 
scientific  investigation,  Talhot  de  MalaUde,  2607,  2608.  ® 

Grants  of  Fuhlie  Money  for  museums,  societies,  &c.,  in  Dublin  verv  ' 
inadequate  to  country’s  wants,  Kerr,  2504-2512,  et  passim.  ’ ^ 

Greelc  Litcrahire.  Too  much  importance  attached  to.  Cole,  1014, 1017, 1018. 

^'^2973^’  committee  on  Dublin  institutions,  Kane,  2961- 

Griuiirmi,  Sir  RiciiAiti),  Bart.,  LL.D.  (Analysis  of  his  evidenoe.) 

members  of  Ropl  Buhlin  Society ; was  elected  in  1807, 
possessing  full  confidence  of 
people  of  Ii  eland  because  ol  sectarian  bias  of  members,  either  in  religion 
or  politics.  Any  gentleman  proposed  by  a well-known  member  o/tL 
Society  and  seconded  by  another  would  be  elected.  Rejections  have 
raiely  occurred;  none  unanimous;  that  of  Archbishop  Murray  after- 
wards uniyersally  regretted.  One  of  present  secretaries^rChtM^ 

unanimously  elected,  2052-2061.  a o^amoiio. 
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Halifax  School  of  AH.  Mention  of,  Ityaa,  1774-1'?7'?. 

HalUday’s  Golleotion  of  Irish  Pamphlets,  deposited  willi  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy,  unsatisfactory  state  of,  Talhot  de  Malahuh,  2598. 

Haugutok,  Eev.  Dr.,  E.T.O.B. 

Hands  in  printed  meniorandiim  by  Eev.  Dr.  Todd,  containing  his 
views  with  regard  to  ostablishment  in  Dublin  of  a National  Museum  of 
Irish  Antiquities  and  Historical  Monuments,  supported  by  public  grants 
and  imder  G overument  control . Museum  of  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  to  be 
deposited  in  Department  of  Antiiiuities  on  such  conditions  as  Academy 
and  Government  may  agree  upon,  page  330. 

Alteration  suggested  by,  in  recommendation  of  Commission  relative 
to  Veterinary  College  in  Dublin,  Bep.  xxMx. 

His  opinion  of  value  of  pathological  inquiries  by  committee  of 
investigation  of  Dublin  Zoological  Society,  Oorru/an,  304-308. 

Hayes,  Michael  Angelo,  Esq.,  E.H.A,  (Analysis  of  evidence.) 

Is  secretary  of  Royal  Hihernian  Academy,  and  a governor  and 
guardian  of  Irish  National  Gallery,  p.  217. , Principal  point  to^  which 
witness  adverts  is  desirability  of  consolidating  various  Dublin  institu- 
tions connected  with  science  and  art,  as  their  present  rivalry  and 
tendency  to  clash  cause  w'aste  of  energy  and  greatly  “eji 

offioiency.  Three  different  bodies,  for  example,  instruct  stadents^  in 
painting,  and  in  antique  and  life 

Academy,  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  and  Irish  National  Galleiy,  p.  218. 
Does  not  know,  however,  t^  any  instiuiction  is  g»-en  ^ 

Gallorv  but  students  go  there  to  study,  1587,1588.  JNumber  oi 
. students  in  Dublin  so  small  that  there  is  no  advantage,  as 

accommodation,  in  having  three  separate  places  of  study,  mi,Vnb. 

Before  1824,  when  Academy  was  chartered,  and  became  a high  school 
of  art,  the  only  art  school  was  that  of  Royal  BuUin 

ahvavs  shown  indisposition  to  allow  management  and  diiection  of  high 
art  study  to  rest  with  Academy,  p.  218.  Dublin  Society  gives  prims 
foi-  high  art,  Ind  the  " Taylor  Art  Scholarships  ” for  historical  painting 
lire  in  connexion  with  it.  Drawing  as  applied  to  useM  arts  is  its 
1 -Fiivintinn  and  hi^'h  art  study  should  be  placed  undei 

only  piopci  b , f “gfgggiojial  artists,  like  Eoyal  Hibernian 

Ao“i’Smv  H80°  1689-159?.  E^oyal  Dublin  Society  do  less  for  industrial 
m t aSoVe  “ art  than  is^esirable,  1658-1664,  and  in  this  way  are 
thwarting  the  intentions  of  Government  in  re-constitnting  E.H.A.,  1580 
Accordmg  to  constitution  of  Academy’s  ^ school  studerfs  are  not 
admissible  Sinless  they  have  passed  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
admlSBlDie  unless  J nersnective,  geometi-ical  and  object  drawing, 
c.xaminationsinfree-hand^^^^^ 

“feht  beefnJoffl^^  desiri  of  Academy,  and  students 

ibis  rule  m s admitted  without  having  previously  taken 

nexionwithSoienoeaiidArtDepaitmei  , academic  distinction 

Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy’s  ^clM--tta  to  eompete 

that  can  be  given  in  1665-1684  1712.  Not  prepared  to  say 
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performs  very  well  indeed  much  that  is  connected  with  preliminary 
art  instruction ; and  witness  would  only  withdraw  such  of  its  teaching  as 
interferes  with  Academy,  1749-1754-. 

Not  aware  that  Science  and  Art  Department  ever  proposed  that  works 
ot  Academy  students  should  enter  national  competition  in  same  way  as 
those  from  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  school.  Council  would  probably 
decline  to  entertain  such  a proposal.  It  would  diminish  eclat  of  its 
prizes,  and  be  derogatory  to  dignity  ot  Academy  to  lead  its  students  to 
look  lor  farther  distinction  in  national  competition ; and  although  their 
success  elsewhere  is  gratifying,  it  is  not  for  Academy  to  put  forward 
outside  distinction  as  an  inducement  to  students  to  seek  its  own  honours. 
Irish  artists  of  eminence  arc  naturally  attracted  to  London  by  the 
higher  rewards  obtainable  there ; but  do  not  go  because  of  apathy  or 
want  of  encouragement  in  Ireland,  1626-1628,  1640-1642,  1704-1713. 

Recommendations  and  objections  made  by  department  from  time  to  time 
on  points  connected  with  Academy,  but  no  restrictions  imposed  beyond 
requiring  evidence  of  some  knowledge  of  drawing  from  students  seeking 
admission  to  its  school,  and  witness  considers  this  restriction  a salutary 
one  as  modified  in  accordance  with  wishes  of  Academy,  1685-1689  1692- 
1694,  1726,  1735. 

Details  relating  to  (1)  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  models  in  Dublin, 
1596-1608 ; (2)  inspection  by  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  differences 
of  opinion  between  inspector  and  authorities  of  Academy  as  to  award  of 
medals  and  progress  and  efficiency  of  school,  1633,  1635,  1690,  1691  • 
(o)  work  executed  by  students  in  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  who  have 
•obtained  medals  for  that  very  work  in  national  competition  not  as 
students  of  Academy  but  as  pupils  of  Royal  Dublin  Society;  e.q.,  case  of 
Ribton  Byrne  (for  details  of  which  see  also  App.  H.  n.  644)  1<310-1625 
1629-1632,1634-1639.  ’ 

A separate  Science  and  Art  Department  for  Ireland,  or  Eoyal  Irish 
Jnstitutey  analogous  to  department  at  South  Kensington,  having  rela- 
tions with  various  scientific  societies  in  Dublin  and  independent  control 
of  science  and  art  instruction  is  highly  desirable. 

_ Exhibition  building  at  Earlsfort  Terrace  is  best  site  for  this  new 
institute,  being  within  easy  reach  of  all  parts  of  Dublin,  and  affordino- 
ample  space  for  a permanent  exhibition  of  works  both  of  hio-h  art  and  ol' 
practical  art,  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  bring  togethei^iu  the  same 
building,  knowledge  of  both  being  essential  to  improvement  in  desieniim 
for  manufactures,  1500.  s o 

Institute  should  be  under  a local  board  in  Dublin,  directly  responsible 
to  Minister  of  Education,  who  would  have  general  control.  Various 
learned  bodies  in  union  with  it  would  be  represented  by  sub-committees  • 
much  in  same  way  as  in  Royal  Dublin  Society.  But  this  is  merely  a 
suggestion,  and  not  essential  to  working  of  a separate  department. 

Not  aware  that  a department  “ analogous  to  that  at  South  Kensington  ” 
could  not  include  a local  board  as  proposed  by  promoters  of  Royal  Irish 
Institute,  but  without  some  such  arrangement  witness  does  not  see  how 
It  could  be  managed.  Local  management  not  incompatible  with  terms  of 
mmute  relative  to  formation  of  separate  Irish  department  with  a secre- 
tary and  director  resident  in  Dublin  as  its  permanent  head,  as  these  and 
other  officers  might  act  under  direction  of  a local  board,  1580, 1645-1657 
Was  not  a^uainted  with  constitution  of  Science  and  Art  Department  in 
London  On  hearing  it  explained  thinks  he  would  prefer  a local  board, 
which,  brides  doing  all  that  Science  and  Art  Department  now  does, 
would  effect  more  precise  combination  for  uniting  high  art  with 
eaucation  and  drawing  as  applied  to  manufactures  than  is 
compafable  with  constitution  of  present  department.  Not  clear  why 

mSt!  m6-1725!  been  dovetailed  into  that  depart 

for^m^ferrin^  consolidating  various  institutions,  and  reasons 

lor  pieiernng  an  altogether  new  site  to  erecting  buildings  for  their 
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acuoramodation  on  or  contiguous  to  present  premises  of  any  of  them. 
hTo  objection,  however,  to  this  latter  course,  if  new  building  be 
property  of  public  for  use  of  various  institutions,  and  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable with  ecjual  advantages  to  the  country  and  at  much  less  cost  than 
witness’s  2^1an,  1736-1748. 

Is  a member  of  Royal  Rublm  Society.  Never  found  any  evidence  of 
sectarianism  or  political  feeling  among  its  men\bers.  Only  knows  of 
two  cases  fone  that  of  Archbishop  Murray)  of  candidates  for  membership 
having  been  black-beaned,  1756-1763. 

llerhanum  of  Edinburgh  Univer.sity  is  better  placed  in  botanic  garden 
than  in  a central  city  museum.  Professor  of  botany  is  its  proper 
custodian,  Balfour,  260-270. 

Hibernian  Academy.  See  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

Hiyldand  and  AgriouUioral  Societies  transferred  their  collections  to 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  (Edinburgh)  unconditionally,  Archer,  79. 

Historical  Painting,  Prizes  for,  Hayes,  1673.  See  Taylor  Art  Scholarships. 

Hole,  Hr.  James,  formerly  chairman  and  chief  promoter  of  Leeds  School  of 
Art ; bis  opinion  that  in  art  supply  must  precede  demand,  Ryan,  1796, 
1864. 

Horses,  defective  opportunities  for  dissecting,  in  London,  if’erc/Hson,  4171- 
4176. 

House  List,  as  at  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  which  council  of  society  on 
vacating  oSice  nominate  their  successors,  is  objectionable  as  tending  to 
produce  cliques,  B'OHcr,  1186-1188,  1198-1215. 

Humam  Anatomy,  knowledge  of,  necessary  in  veterinary  practice,  son, 
4155,  4166, 

I. 

Injustice  to  Ireland  in  past  times  a reason  for  public  aid  being  now  granted 
towards  promotion  of  science  and  art  in  that  country  on  more  libe- 
ral terms  than  in  England  or  Scotland,  Cole,  831-835 ; Kerr,  p.  291  ; 
McSiviney,  583-585. 

Inspiectors  {of  Science  and  Art  Department). 

In  conjunction  with  officers  of  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  award 
prizes  to  its  stiidenbs;  unfavourable  report  of  their  drawing,  Hayes, 
1690,  1691. 

Discontinuance  of  inspection  of  art  schools  throws  great  responsibility 
on  local  managers.  Duties  of  art  inspectors  in  Ireland,  Ryan,  1859- 
1863. 

Assistant  inspectors,  specially  appointed  for  supervision  of  science 
examinations,  Sidney,  3240. 

Inspectors  {of  Irish  National  Board  of  Education).  Details  relative  to. 
Their  services  available  for  conducting  examinations  for  Science  and 
Art  Deportment,  Keenan,  3508-3510,  3570. 

International  Exhibition,  Dublin,  1865.  Details  relative  to,  Brady,  4253- 
4256.  Ajip.N.,p.  662. 

See  also  Bublin  International  Exhibition, 

Irish  Academy,  See  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

of  PDisic. 

Its  success  hitherto;  details  of  management,  income,  fees,  course  of 
instruction,  &c.,  Rep.  xxi.  xxii. 

Further  details,  and  statement  of  estimated  cost  of  efficient  maintenance 
at  about  700b  more  than  present  funds,  Brady,  2065-2091.  Number  of 
pupils  ; public  interest  felt  in  Academy,  ib.  4289. 
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‘Would  co-operate  iu  general  plan  of  a great  school  in  London  with  a 
sufficient  provincial  branch  in  Dublin,  affiliated  but  not  entirely  subser- 
vient to  it,  ih.  2095-2097. 

Grant  should  be  at  its  disposal  in  same  way  as  grants  to  other  societies, 
Bradij,  2097,  In  case  of  establishment  in  Dublin  of  a branch  of  proposed 
metropolitan  musical  department,  the  most  promising  Irish  pupils  should 
bo  enabled  to  pursue  their  education  and  to  compete  for  prizes  in  London, 
ib.  2103-2105. 

With  aid  of  a grant  Academy  could  give  free  instruction  to  poor 
students,  ih.  2146-2150. 

Subscriptions  represent  public  and  independent  interest  in  institution ; 
but  if  it  were  entirely  maintained  by  the  state  the  number  of  pupils 
would  not  dimmish  ; the  council  need  not  disappear,  nor  would  siibscrip- 
tions  necessarily  fall  off,  ih.  2153-2162. 

Subscribers  more  likely  to  be  efficient  managers  than  non-subscribers, 
ih.  2164-2173. 

If  position  of  Academy  were  secured  by  an  adequate  grant,  public 
liberality  would  be  stimulated  and  subscriptions  increased,  MacBonncU, 
3728-3730. 

Accounts  might  be  audited  in  London,  but  management  of  details 
should  continue  to  be  local.  Committee  should  be  partly  elected  by 
subscribers.  Comrexion  with  metropolitan  school  necessary  j pro- 
vincial resources  must  always  be  insufficient  to  afford  final  training,  ih. 
3732-3738,  3744.  Scholarships  as  proposed  by  Society  of  Ai’ts  are 
more  suitable  for  central  than  provincial  institutions ; wholly  gratuitous 
scholarships  objectionable  except  in  very  special  cases,  ih.  3738-3741. 
Advantages  of  a musical  school  without  scholarships  would  he  chiefly 
confined  to  Dublin,  ih,  3742. 

See  also  Acadeimj  of  Music.  M^^sical  Knowledge  in  Buhlin.  Boyal 
Academy  of  M^ie  ic. 

Irish  Institution-.  Growth  of,  out  of  Exhibition  in  Dublin  in  1853, 
Miolvany,  3272.^ 

See  Koyal  Irish  Institute. 

Irish  National  Gallery. 

Owes  its  foundation  to  Bargan  testimonial  fund ; is  assisted  by 
parliamentary  grants  equivalent  to  and  in  consideration  of  subscriptions 
and  donations.  Estimates  for,  of  1868-9,  Kep.  xvii.  xviii.  Constitution 
of  governing  body ; director  practically  responsible  for  purchases, 
ih.  xviii.  Nature  of  collection  ; five  free  days  (Sunday  being  one),  and 
two  students’  days,  Bep.  xviii.  xix. 

Undesirable  to  modify  present  constitution  of ; occasional  grants  for 
purchase  of  pictures,  and  loans  from  National  Gallery  in  London,  may 
be  made  with  advantage,  Bep.  p.  xxxvii. 

Should  be  amalgamated  wich  other  collections  in  one  institution  under 
Irish  management,  Walsh,  762,  765,  766. 

deceives  grant  direct  from  Treasury,  Cole,  821.  Is  well  managed ; 
should  obtain  loans  of  pictures  from  London  galleries ; ample  space  for 
additional  works  for  many  years  to  come,  ih.  836,  837.  Parliamentaiy 
vote  should  be  paid  through  Lord  President,  ih.  988-990. 

Is  a school  of  art.  Has  best  collection  of  casts  in  Dublin.  Eeserved 
for  students  two  days  a week,  but  they  do  not  receive  any  instruction 
nor  pay  fees,  Kayes,  1581-1588. 

Duties  of  witness  as  director  of,  Mulrany,  3268-3270.  Constitution 
of  board  of  management ; details  relative  to  origin,  funds,  number  of 
visitors,  and  students,  &c.  ; private  subscriptions  not  likely  to  continue 
now  that  gallery  is  generally  supposed  to  be  wholly  maintained  by  public 
money,  ih.  327L-3277,  3324,  App.  P.,  p.  664.  Grants  have  not  been 
unconditional,  but  proportionate  to  amount  of  local  subscriptions  and 
value  of  pictures  presented,  ih.  3280-3282,  3308,  3309. 

Has  no  relations  with  Science  and  Art  Department ; is  accountable 
only  to  Treasury,  ih,  3286-3291. 
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Pictures  arc  purchased  by  director,  subject  to  sanction  of  quorum  of 
nine  members  ot  _board,  a number  iii'pcnveiiiently  large  ; management 
should  bo  assimilated  to  that  of  National  Gallery  in  London,  ib. 
3283-3285.  Desirable  purchases  can  often  only  be  made  by  "vvitness 
becoming  personally  responsible  for  payment  out  of  future  resources, 
or  by  occasional  in-ivate  assistance  of  governors,  Mulvany,  3292-3294. 

Contains  few  valuable  pictures;  is  very  deficient  in  specimens  of 
modern  British  art ; advisability  of  parliament  granting  sufficient  funds 
at  once  to  put  Irish  Gallery  on  proper  footing ; deposits  of  pictures  as  in 
National  Gallery  at  Edinburgh  highly  desirable,  ib.  3295-3307. 

Collection  is  iirogrcssivc  rather  than  “comprehensive,”  3310, 
3311,  3315,  3316. 

Its  proper  aim  is  ptublic  utility  in  same  way  as  Kensington  Museum, 
which  is  the  most  progressive  collection  kno-vvn  to  witness,  ib.  3312. 

Change  of  present  administi'ation  of  National  Gallery  not  desirable. 
It  would  co-operate  heartily  in  any  general  scheme  of  national  education, 
but  should  be  left  to  its  own  management,  and  not  placed  under  Royal 
Irish  Institute,  ib.  3321-3323. 

Director’s  having  a scat  and  voice  at  council,  but  no  vote,  appears 
incompatible  with  his  reasonable  independence,  Toddy  3359-3362. 

Iriah  Tides.  No  part  of  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  grant  for  scientific 
researches  has  been  applied  to  investigation  of  Irish  tides  ; oonsideral)ie 
research  has  been  made,  bub  chiefly  at  private  expense,  Talbot  de  Mala^ 
hide,  2599-2602, 


J. 

Johnston,  Francis.  Donor  of  Royal  Hibernian  Academy’s  house,  Uep.  xv. 

Joint  Conmiftce  of  Lectures.  See  Itoyal  Lvhlin  Societn,  4. 

Jones,  Admiral,  Donor  to  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Museum,  B'Olier,  1145. 

Joy,  Baron,  Bequest  to  Royal  Dublin  Society,  BBlier,  1145;  Carte,  1894- 
1901. 

K. 

Kane,  Sm  Robeut,  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  Dean  of  E acuity  in  Uoyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  2935.  His 
duty  is  merely  to  preside  at  meetings  of  council  of  professors,  2936.  Was 
professor  in  Itoyal  Dublin  Society,  2937.  Elected  by  concimsus,  2938. 
Has  no  personal  knowledge  of  such  elections  having  been  influenced  by 
religious  or  political  considerations,  3076,  3077. 

Eormerly,  and  from  an  early  period  of  its  history,  lectures  iu  Royal 
Dublin  Society  were  altogether  free  to  public,  2939-2948.  After 
arrangement  was  made  for  defining  respective  functions  of  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  public  lectures  were  delivered  in 
both  places.  There  were  day  and  evening  courses.  Each  day  course 
consisted  of  two  groups,  the  first  free  and  elementary,  the  second  inoro 
advanced  and  intended  for  students,  with  a small  charge  for  admission. 
This  system  wms  continued  until  winter  of  1867-68,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  no  public  lectures  were  delivered,  2940-2944,  2956.  Witness 
always  thought  the  arrangement  too  complicated  to  last,  2971-3114. 

The  free  lectures  were  largely  attended,  highly  beneficial  in  their 
effects — especially  on  female  society  of  the  middle  class — and  served  in- 
directly as  valuable  means  of  developing  scientific  taste,  2947 , 2950-2952. 
Imposition  of  even  a very  small  fee  greatly  limits  numbers  attending, 
2953,  2954.  It  was  perliaps  because  of  difficulty  of  treating  scientific 
subjects  systematically  and  continuously  with  such  irregular  and  casual 
audiences  as  attended  free  day  lectures,  and  of  recognition  of  principle 
that  actual  gratuitous  instruction  was  bad,  that  old  system  was  super- 
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Beded  by  regular  professorial  courses  in  College  of  Science.  Not 
prepared  to  say  that  Science  and  Art  Department  abolished  old 
organization  in  consequence  of  report  of  House  of  Coininons  Oomraittec 
on° public  instruction  in  connexion  with  institutions  in  Dublin  subsidised 
by  slate,  2961-64.  Not  the  intention  of  that  committee,  nor  of  witness 
in  his  evidence  before  it,  to  propose  discontinuance  of  popular  lectures  ; 
but  that  professors  should  not  bo  charged  with  them  as  part  of  their 
official  duty,  leaving  it  to  department  to  niakc  any  separate  arrangement 
for  such  lectures  either  with  professors  in  College  of  Science  or  other- 
wise, 2967-2974.  Main  object  of  college  ought  to  be  to  supply^  middle 
and  artizan  classes  with  elementary  scientific  education ; and  in  addr- 
tion  to  this  basis  of  popularit}’',  there  should  be  students  working  lor 
diplomas  as  at  present,  3109. 

In  this  view,  without  going  back  to  old  plan  of  popular  day  lectures, 
all  persons  desiring  to  attend  as  occasional  students  should  bo 
admitted  to  day  professorial  courses  in  College  of  Science_  on  pay- 
ment of  a nominal  fee;  and  evening  lectures  free  to  public  should 
be  organized,  nob  as  mere  voluntary  efforts,  but  under  Government 
direction  exercised  in  concert  with  professors,  2901-2983,  3053-3055, 
3111-3113.  This  plan  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Royal  School  of 
Mmes,  London,  2984-2986.  (See  also  3056-3058.)  Thinks  it  would  be 
very  useful  to  institute  a course  of  lectures  on  political  economy  as 
recommended  by  Lord  Rosse’s  Commission,  3085,3115-3116. 

Professors  almost  unanimously  Concur  in  his  opinion  that  stoppage  of 
public  lectures  was  a mistake,  3054,  and  have  consequently  volunteered, 
as  a tentatory  arrangement,  to  give  certain  free  courses  this  winter,  in 
order  to  restore,  if  possible,  popularity  of  college,  which  otherwise 
might  very  probably  prove  a failure,  2957-58,  2965,  66,  69,  2975-79. 

Programme  of  these  lectures  was  submitted  to  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  was  approved,  so  far  as  witness  knows,  and  published 
in  an  official  document,  2977,  2993-2995.  But  he  believes  Council  of  Pro- 
fessors do  not  consider  they  have  any  authority  or  influence  in  avrauge- 
^ ments  of  College,  or  are  at  liberty  to  make  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations beyond  the  delivery  of  their  lectures  and  conduct  of  exami- 
nations, these  two  being  their  sole  functions.  This,  however,  witness 
states  as  merely  his  opinion  of  view  taken  by  Council,  2987-2995, 
3040-3042.  It  was  not  within  scope  of  Lord  Rosse’s  Commission  to 
determine  status  of  professors  ; it  had  merely  to  arrange  a scheme  of 
instruction,  question  of  administration  being  reserved,  2959,  2960,  2596, 
2597.  "Words  ” dean  would  be  the  organ  of  the  professors  in  all  commu- 
nications with  the  Science  and  Ai*t  Department  ” might  be  taken  as 
expressly  contemplating  and  providing  for  communication  between 
Council  and  Department,  but  in  fact  there  have  been  no  communications 
except  between  secretary  of  College  and  Department,  and  these  are  very 
seldom  seen  by  dean  or  professors,  2999-3007,  3022. 

Secretary  was  placed  in  false  position  when  first  appointed,  having 
been  sent  to  Royal  College  of  Science  with  only  verbal  instructions  to  rule 
in  name  of  Department.  Ho  informed  dean  and  council  that  he,  the 
secretary,  as  representative  of  Department,  was  absolute  head  of  college, 
2998,  3010,  3011,  3017_,  3019,  3021.  There  has  been  no  official  modifica- 
tion of  rules  as  to  position  of  secretary  and  council ; and  professors,  not 
wishing  to  be  involved  in  recriminations  and  explanations,  have  not  taken 
any  step  to  test  actual  intention  of  Department  as  to  their  powers,  3018, 
3020.  They  have,  however,  made  certain  recommendations  relative  to 
appointing  library  and  museum  committees  and  to  purchase  of  speci- 
mens, &c.,  for  lectures  ; these  have  been  approved  by  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  secretary’s  relations  to  professorial  body  have  now  so 
changed  that  he  has  come  into  an  intelligible  proper  position,  similar  to 
that  of  Registrar  of  School  of  Mines  in  London,  3008,  3012-14,  3016, 
3017,  3023-3027.  It  would  diminish  secretary’s  power  to  give  him  a vote 
at  council,  3028-3029. 
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Cciisiders  it  a gj*eat  practical  inconvenience  that  correspondence  as  to 
estimates,  buildings,  and  administration  generally  should  not  be  brought 
before  Council ; e.y., — had  to  give  up  his  room  in  college  almost  without 
notice,  and  at  secretary’s  bidding.  Thinks  secretary  should  take  cor- 
respondence to  dean  and  get  his  minute  for  requisite  action.  At  present, 
instead  of  being  merely  vehicle  of  correspondence  as  in  other  public 
offices,  secretary  represents  the  supreme  authority,  3024,  3031-3032. 

When  building  was  re-arranged  for  College  of  Science  advice  of  pro- 
fessors then  in  Dublin  was  taken,  and  witness  himself  sent  in  an  estimate 
of  accommodation  likely  to  be  required.  He  was  not  then  connected 
with  College  of  Science,  but  acting  as  Director  of  iluseum  of  Irish 
Industry  until  new  organization  was  completed,  3033-3039.  Details  of 
transfer  of  Portlock  collection  by  Dr.  Sidney,  3044-3048,  and  of  recom- 
mendation of  Council  with  reference  to  appointment  of  demonstrator  in 
paleontology,  3049-3052. 

Alutual  recognition  of  certilicates  by  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Trinity  College,  and  medical  schools  in  which  same  subjects  are  taught 
might  be  advantageous  ; that  system  having  worked  well  for  advance- 
ment of  medical  knowledge  in  Dublin,  3059-3070.  States  what  certifi- 
cates it  is  proposed  to  give  in  College  of  Science  and  their  probable 
value  in  obtaining  employment  for  holders  of  them,  3080-3081. 


Scale  of  fees  was  discussed  by  Lord  Rosse’s  Commission,  3015. 
They  are  sufficiently  low  for  regular  students,  but  perhaps  some 
reduction,  or  further  provision  in  the  way  of  scholarships,  may  be 
expedient  for  artizans,  3071-3075. 

Small  number  of  attendances  last  session  attributable  to  novelty  of 
institution  and  its  diplomas  ; to  cessation  of  popular  element  and  incom- 
pleteness of  arrangements,  2969,  3078-3079.  Fair  number  of  students 
may  be  hoped  for  after  a time,  excepting  in  agi'iculture  from  which  wit- 
ness expects  nothing.  Schools  of  engineering  in  Queen’s  Colleges  are 
well  attended  ; the  object  of  most  students  there,  however,  is  a degree, 
3081-3084,  3109-3110. 

Basis  of  literary  instruction,  especially  in  modern  languages,  prepara- 
tory to  higher  scientific  pursuits  would  be  very  advantageous.  College 
of  Science  might  be  assimilated  to  Queen’s  Colleges  and  have  a general 
literary  and  scientific  course  sufficient  to  enable  students  to  take  degrees 
in  arts  from  a university,  by  which  the  value  of  purely  scientific  diplomas 
would  be  "reatly  enhanced;  more  students  would  be  attracted  and  pros- 
pects of  S-iccess  of  college  increased.  As,  however,  introduction  of 
literary  element  would  produce  complication,  witness  prefers  leaving 
College  of  Science,  as  constituted  by  Science  and  Art  Department,  to 
carry'ont  its  purely  scientific  scheme  of  instruction,  3085-3090,  3104- 


-nvQ. 

Scientific  training  of  the  mind  exists  as  a totally  distinct  thing  from 
literary  culture ; but  a judicious  blending  of  the  two  is  more  valuable  to 
society  generally  than  exclusive  devotion  to  either.  At  present,  however, 
too  <^reat  predominance  is  given  to  literary  culture.  There  is  no  institution 
for  secondary  education  in  which  scientific  teaching  is  even  on  a parity 
with  literary,  and  as  a rule  science  is  trifled  with  and  degraded  in  ordi- 
nary schools.  A special  college  of  science  without  any  litei-ary  element 
is  extremely  desirable  as  a means  of  enabling  persons  whose  tastes 
•are  scientific  rather  than  literary  to  acquire  the  intellectual  power 
which  purely  scientific  study  developes.  Doubts  whether  considerations 
of  this  kind  influenced  those  who  arranged  the  cun’icnlum  of  Royal 
College  of  Science,  although  it  is  purely  scientific,  3U9i. 


Keenan,  P.  J.,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  chief  of  inspection  to  Nat  ional  Board  of  Education,  3I56-  No  direct 
official  relations  between  National  Board  and  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment 3457.  Consists  of  20  members,  none  etc  oficio,  and  all  appointed  and 
removable  by  Government.  "Witness  considers  that  being  amenable  to 
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public  opiuion  it  is  as  really  responsible  to  Parliament  as  though  directly 
represented  by  a responsible  minister.  Has  absolute  direction  of  national 
school  teaching  in  Ireland,  and  is  competent  to  regulate  at  discretion 
amount  of  science  instruction  in  national  schools.  Interests  of  science 
represented  on  Board,  3599-3617.  Two  groat  classes  of  schools,  vizt., 
model  schools  (26),  and  ordinary  national  schools  (upwards  of  6,500), 
3458.  Details  of  instruction,  text  books,  examinations,  expenses,  &o. 
in  each  class  of  schools,  3459-3483,  3504,  3505,  3595-3597,  3617a. 

Payments  for  instruction  in  physical  science  (up  to  maximum  of  lOZ.) 
made  by  National  Board  to  qualified  teachers  in  model  schools  long 
before  introduction  of  Science  and  Art  Department  system,  and  since 
continued  independently  of  its  action.  To  be  regretted  that  no  similar 
provision  exists  for  rewarding  teachers  in  ordinary  national  schools. 
Science  instruction  is,  however,  taken  into  account  by  inspectors  in  re- 
porting on  their  general  efficiency,  3497-3501,  3503,  3506,  3508,  3526- 
3533,  3560,  3563,  3564.  Choice  of  subjects  left  to  teachers,  but  inspec- 
tors’ action  conduces  to  uniformity  of  instruction,  3484,  3485.  Chemistry 
and  mechanics  most  generally  chosen,  3489,  3591-3594.  Examinations 
once  a year,  3505.  Since  decease  of  its  chief  organizer.  Dr.  Clarke, 
Physical  Science  Department]  has  been  practically  in  abe3'^ance,  and  its 
action  languid,  3490,  3507 ; but  witness  considers  Board’s  agency  for 
giving  elementary  science  instruction  In  model  schools  pretty  complete, 
and  that  it  must  soon  extend  to  common  schools,  3565.  At  present  such 
instruction  is,  as  a rule,  confined  to  pupils  in  higher  classes  of  model 
schools,  3494-3496. 

Science  andAi’t  Department  system  has  not  practically  interfered  with 
operations  of  National  Board,  no  detriment  befallen  national  schools 
generally  by  connexion  with  Department,  and  the  two  systems  have  not 
liitherto  clashed,  3524,  3585,  3586.  In  some  very  rare  oases  national 
teachers, highlypaid  by  Department  for  science  teaching, bave  neglected 
ordinary  elementary  school  work  j but  Board  has  perfect  control  over 
.such  misconduct,  and  iu  99  per  cent,  of  cases  it  will  not  occur,  3512- 
3521,  3525.  In  ordinary  national  schools  encouragement  superadded  by 
Department  has  been  of  important  service,  3566. 

Opiuion  of  witness,  however,  that  as  science  and  art  instruction  pros- 
pered in  model  schools  before  Department  system  was  known,  and  could, 
with  increased  parliamentary  grant,  be  easily  extended  to  ordinary 
schools  j and  as  Board’s  inspectors  are  at  hand  to  superviso  it  in  every 
part  of  Ireland,  such  iustruction,  at  least  in  elementary  schools,  would 
be  far  more  efficiently  promoted  by  National  Board  than  by  Science  and 
Art  Department,  3569,  3570,  3573,  3576,  3598.  Serious  objection  that 
\mder  i3reseut  arrangement  national  teachers  are  paid  by  Department  for 
instruction  in  science,  which  is  part  of  their  ordinary  duty  under  Board, 
at  a rate  much  higher  than  Board  pays  them  for  same  work  ; and  further- 
more, that  payments  made  by  Department  are  excessive  relatively  to  re- 
muneration by  Board  for  elementary  teaching,  and  therefore  tend  to 
discourage  exertion  in  teacher’s  ordinary  school  work.  As  regards  relative 
value  of  ordinary  routine  elementary  instruction,  and  extra  work  of  a 
special  kind,  such  as  science  teaching  under.  Department,  witness  ob- 
serves that  nearly  all  model  school  teachers  were  instructed  and  certifi- 
cated in  science  before  Department’s  operations  commenced  in  Ireland, 
and  that  pupils  were  as  highly  and  precisely  taught  then  as  now. 
Duplicate  payments  for  same  work  easily  avoidable  by  arrangement 
between  Board  and  Department,  3538-3560^ 

Instances  of  over-^yaymoit : — (1)  Master  of  Dublin  central  model 
school  receives  from  Board  130Z.  or  140Z.  a year  for  teaching  drawiiio-, 
for  which  he  is  also  paid  50Z.  or  60Z.  by  Science  and  Art  Department; 
this,  however,  is  the  only  instance  known  to  witness  of  duplicate  pay- 
ment for  the  same  work.  (2)  Teacher  of  Bailioborough  model  school, 
who  is  paid  about  130Z.  by  Board  for  wliole  year’s  ordinary  school  work, 
received  130Z.  or  140Z.  from  Department  ou  results  of  examination- of 
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pupils  ill  extra  class,  to  ■whom  he  ga've  some  25  lessons  only  in  science 
subjects  which  he  would  in  due  course  have  taught,  and  probably  had 
taught,  as  part  of  his  ordinary  duty  under  National  Board,  3534-3537, 
3643-3551,  3561-3662,  3572. 

Under  present  arrangeineuts  Department  may  duplicate  payments  in 
all  national  schools  in  case  of  drawing,  and  in  all  model  schools  in  case 
of  science.  So  far  as  regards  science  and  art  teaching,  however,  no 
schools  of  same  kind  as  night  classes  under  Department  are  at  present 
aided  by  Board ; and  if  advantages  of  present  system  were  withdrawn 
from  national  schoolmasters  in  respect  of  teaching  science  to  national 
school  pupils,  witness  would  not  debar  them  from  deriving  those  advan- 
tages by  instructing  other  persons  at  extra  hours  in  places,  such  as 
mechanics’  institutes,  altogether  distinct  from  national  schools,  3681- 
3584,  3617a-3634. 

If  care  of  ordinary  instruction  in  science  were  transferred  to  National 
Board  it  would  give  remimeration  to  its  teachers  commensurate  with 
their  other  emoluments.  National  competition  for  free  studentships 
and  other  rewards  to  pupils  w'ould  continue  to  be  held  under  Science 
and  Ai’t  Department,  National  Board  inspectors  acting  as  its  agents 
for  local  superintendence  and  oral  examination,  so  as  to  prevent 
possibility  of  fraud  such  as  has  occurred  under  present  system. 
Answers  to  objections  relating  to  unifoi’mity  of  instruction  and  of 
standards  of  oral  examinations  held  by  different  persons,  3635-3670, 
3673-3678.  Inspectors,  although  mostly  university  men,  are  favourable 
to  scientific  instruction,  3486-3488,  3509,  3510. 

^Payments  on  direct  results  salutary  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  as 
establishing  wholesome  sympathy  between  teachers  and  pupils  and 
powerfully  stimiilating  exertion.  Not  conducive  to  cramming  nor  to 
neglect  of  slow  learners,  if  properly  controlled.  Teacher’s  income,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  wdiolly  dependent  on  such  payments.  Modifications  to 
this  effect  pi’oposedby  witness,  3587-3591,  3686,  3689-3696.  Irregulari- 
ties at  Belfast  and  elsewhere  not  chargeable  to  thi.s  mode  of  payment, 
but  to  temptation  existing  under  present  system,  3683-3685,  3687,  3688. 
National  Board  drifting  into  j^olicy  of  “payment  by  j-esults  ” — a phrase 
used  in  Irish  inspector.^’  reports  long  before  its  popular  use  in  England, 
3502,  3567,  3568. 

Special  payments  by  National  Board  in  1867;  for  music  (2,297Z.), 
drawing  (1,187Z.),  science  (165L),  navigation  (498h),  &c.  Eegulatious 
respecting  instruction  of  boys  and  adults  in  navigation.  More  naviga- 
tion schools  recpiired,  especially  in  small  fishing  villages,  3698-3727. 

Keeper  of  Natural  History  Department  of  Kdinhurgh  Museum.  See  Deyius 
Keeper. 

Kensington  Museum.  See  Bonili  Kemington  Mtiseum> 

Keeu, 'VV.  H.,  Esq.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Has  been  a porcelain  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  large  employer  of 
labour  long  resident  in  England,  and  is  connected  with  Belleek  Pottery 
■Works,  2295,  and  page  293.  Is  principal  mover  in  matter  of  Iloyal  Irish 
Instiiiiie,  p.  292.  Hands  in  written  evidence  of  resident  partner  at 
Belleek  {see  AhmsteoivG,  K.  W.,  Esq.),  p.  292. 

Opinions  of  witness  in  writing  to  following  effect: — (1.)  Various 
governments  have  neglected  development  of  industrial  talent  in  Ireland. 
(2.)  Separate  science  and  art  department  and  museum,  analogous  to 
South  Kensington,  required  for  Ireland,  with  a grant  of  at  least  100,000^. 
a year,  to  be  administered  by  an  unpaid  local  board  of  Irish  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  responsible  to  Irish  Government  only.  (3.)^  Central 
establishment  called  “The  Eoyal  Irish  Institute,”  and  consisting  of 
Science  and  Art  Department,  museum,  offices  of  local  board  or  commis- 
sion, permanent  exhibition  of  Irish  manufactures,  and  a picturesque 
o-arden,  should  be  organized  at  the  Exhibition  Palace  and  grounds  in 
Earlsfort  Terrace,  2186,  2187,  page  293. 
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Board  of  Management  to  consist  of  representatives  elected  by  districts 
and  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  Ireland,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of 
industrial  parliament.  No  danger  of  predominance  in  it  of  Protestant 
or  landed  interests,  as  in  Royal  Dublin  Society.  In  •witness’s  opinion, 
administration  of  100,000L  a year  of  public  money  by  an  elective  unpaid 
board  •would  bo  considered  satisfactory,  2212-2227.  Details  of  proposed 
orgaiiizatidn  of  new  institute,  4dl4,  and  Appendix  K.  p.  656. 

Privy  Council  Minute  appointing  present  commission  and  defining 
objects  of  inciuiry,  not  in  accordance  with  spiidt  of  Chancellor  of  PJx- 
cheguer’s  promise  to  deputation  of  promoters  of  Royal  Irish  Institute.  It 
was  understood  that  scheme  as  above  stated,  more  especially  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  local  management,  would  be  carried  out  by  Government,  and 
that  sole  duty  of  commission  was  to  determine  best  mode  of  effecting 
that  object,  2174-2191.  Aware  that  organization  analogous  to  that  of 
Kensington  Department  would  not  admit  of  local  board.  Nationality 
of  secretary,  director,  and  other  officers  unimportant,  but  control  must 
be  in  hands  of  Irishmen,  2192-2197.  Chancellor  of  Exchequer’s  promise 
not  in  writing,  but  short-hand  note  was  taken  and  reported  in  Times 
(see  4099)  of  27th  March  1868.  Important  point  was  that  the  new 
“ institution  analogous  to  South  Kensington”  would  be  under  “Irish 
“management  ....  and  not  subordinate  to  the  English  establish- 
“ ment,”  2192-2197,  2235,  2236,  2239-2246,  4100-4102,  4104.  Promi.se 
was  also  understood  to  include  consolidation  of  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Geological  Survey,  Royal  Hiberniai^ 
Academy,  and  schools  of  art  receiving  public  grants.  National  Gallery 
to  remain  as  present.  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  natural  history  museum  to 
be  converted  into  a public  library,  and  rest  of  its  buildings  transferred  to 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  should  have  a grant  of  4,000Z.  a year  ; 
so  that  two  great  institutions  would  thus  be  constituted  in  Dublin,  one 
for  agriculture,  the  other  for  science  and  art,  2237,  2238,  2396,  4114. 

Geological  Survey  merely  to  be  housed  at  Institute,  not  amalgamated, 
or  otherwise  interfered  with,  2292-2294. 

Reasons  for  preferring  exhibition  site: — (1)  public  opinion  throughout 
Ireland  favourable  to  it,  and  few  persons  opposed ; (2)  affords  free  open 
space  of  15  or  16  acres,  while  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  premises  cover  only 
four  or  five,  and  Stephen’s  Green  (23  acres)  is  a great  lung  of  Dublin,  and 
in  other  respects  an  undesirable  site  for  building  purposes  ; (3)  open  to 
fre.sh  air  from  Dublin  mountains  ; (4)  near  to  artizan  district  and  probable 
future  centre  of  city ; (5)  ample  space  for  small  botanic  garden,  an  ad- 
junct indispensable  to  study  of  decorative  art ; (6)  suitable  building  upon 
it  ready  for  immediate  use,  2513-2533,  4110,  and  page  293.  Aware  that 
question  of  exhibition  site  was  not  referred  to  commission,  and  witness 
thinks  it  might  therefore  have  been  bought  by  anticipation,  and  without 
waiting  for  Commissioners’  report.  Government  did  make  an  offer,  but 
far  below  its  real  value,  and  Chancellor’s  promise  was  subsequent  to 
that  offer,  4111-4113. 

Details  of  pottery  manufacture  at  Belleek  j abundance  and  excellent 
quality  of  raw  material  available  there.  Absence  of  coal  compensated 
for  by  peat  and  splendid  waser  power.  Quality  and  relative  value  of 
Irish  labour  ; quicker  intelligence  of  Irish  people.  Opinion  of  wibnes.s 
that  Ireland  will  not  necessarily  remain  at  a disadvantage  as  regards 
profitable  establishment  of  manufactures,  2358-2396. 

Difficulty  of  establishing  a school  of  art  at  Belleek ; no  suitable 
building;  no  local  funds  ; artizans  could  not  attend  art  classes  in  day- 
time. A night  class  might  be  established  at  small  cost,  but  master’s 
salary  (say  150Z.)  must  be  provided,  and  art  class  without  museum  oj 
pottery  and  models  would  be  almost  useless.  Belleek  has  not  applied 
to  Science  and  Art  Department  for  aid  to  establish  either  art  or 
science  schools.  Matter  was  casually  mentioned  by  witness  to  Lord 
Mayo,  2296-2317.  Aware  that  Science  and  Art  Department  grants  to 
schools  of  art  75  per  cent,  of  cost  of  art  examples,  and  makes  loans  of 
decorative  ai’t  objects,  drawings,  &c.,  for  long  or  short  periods,  according 
to  local  requirements  j and  that  in  this  way  Belleek  could  acquire  a 
suitable  museum,  as  well  as  a school  of  art,  2318-2323. 
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Details  showing  importance  of  art  museums  to  progress  of  art  manu- 
facture, 2390.  Industrial  museum,  such  as  Edinburgh  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,  desirable  in  Dublin,  2498,  2499.  Witness  believes  art 
students  who  signed  memorial  deprecating  exclusion  from  national 
competition  would  not  have  done  so  had  they  been  aware  of  objects  of 
proposed  Irish  Institute.  Statistics  showing  decline  of  art  education 
in  Ireland.  Total  grant  to  Irish  schools  of  art  in  1866-67,  only 
235Z.  6s.  Id.  No  new  school  established  in  Ireland  since  1854,  4116- 
4123.  Opinion  of  Lord  Dufferin  as  regards  importance  of  developing 
science  and  art  instruction  with  view  to  progress  of  Irish  manufactures. 
Ilis  lordship,  referring  to  Dundalk  Science  classes,  also  spoke  in  favour 
of  present  system,  4107-4109. 

Disparity  between  grants  to  science  and  art  institutions  in  England 
and  Ireland,  c.g.,  in  1867,  for  National  Gallery,  England,  65,800Z.;  Ireland, 
2.000Z.  Complaint  that  public  aid  at  all  commensurate  with  country’s 
requiremeuts  has  invariably  been  refused,  and  thus  the  public  mind  is 
irritated,  and  men  interested  in  welfare  and  good  order  of  Ireland 
become  disgusted,  and  weary  of  urging  her  just  claims.  Has  never 
compared  amounts  granted  for  purposes  of  science  and  art  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland  respectively.  Heference  to  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt’s 
resolutions  in  1782,  in  favour  of  Irish  manufactures,  4103-4106,  4110. 
Complaint  that  although  Government  granted  500L  to  Society  of  Arts 
towards  expense  of  sending  artizans  to  Paris  Exhibition,  no  Irish 
vrorknian  was  selected  to  represent  Ireland  there.  Probably  if  Royal 
Dublin  Society  had  taken  same  course  as  Society  of  Arts  their  efforts 
might  have  been  similarly  supplemented,  but  they  have  not  made  the 
exertions  they  should;  and  an  institution  (or  “head-centre”)  for  provid- 
ing art  instruction  for  the  whole  country  is  witness’s  object,  2323-2333, 
2471.  Was  not  aware  that  45  Irish  science  teachers  visited  Paris  in  1867, 
at  public  expense,  2334,  2335. 

Witness  declines  to  enter  into  details  of  changes  proposed  to  bo 
made  by  Royal  Irish  Institute  in  system -of  Science  and  Art  Schools. 
Understands  that  93  per  cent,  of  cost  of  maintenance  is  paid  by 
Government.  Locality  should  contribute  more  than  at  present,  and  by 
a rate.  No  fault  found  with  sale  of  payments  to  schools,  but  with  small 
amount  granted  to  Ireland  for  science  and  art  generally.  Not  aware 
that  localities  can  rate  themselves  under  Free  Libraries  Act,  2336-2357. 
With  an  enlarged  system  of  art  education  Ireland  could  produce  a class 
of  artists  and  artizans  who,  if  not  employed  at  home,  would  tiud^  a 
market  in  English  manufactories,  where,  as  in  potteiy  trade,  for 
example,  all  the  principal  artists  are  French  or  German,  2413. 

Hoyal  College  of  Science  should  be  almost  free,  at  least  to  artizans. 
Present  fees  far  too  high.  Aware  that  there  are  scholarships  open  to 
artizans.  Most  important  to  establish  night  classes  .so  that  apprentices 
may  receive  scientific  instruction  fitting  them  to  become  foremen  s^-nd 
superintendents.  Opinion  of  witness  as  to  prospects  of  emplo;^eut  of 
ordinary  thi’ee  year  students  of  College  of  Science,  2406-2412,  2414- 
2448, 4116.  Not  aware  that  students  obtaining  a medal  in  general  science 
examination  are  entitled  to  free  admission  to  College,  2449. 

Queen's  Institute  most  deserving  of  public  aid.  Its  objects  stated, 
2266-2270,  2274-2276.  Instances  of  excellent  workmanship  by  ladies 
taught  there,  2271 ; especially  in  ne^Y  class  for  painting  on  porcelain, 


2273. 

Boyal  Duhlin  Society  is  in  great  measure  worn  out  and  does  not  keep 
pace 'with  wants  of  the  times.  Not  a single  mamffacturer  on  its  Art 
Manufactures  Committee  in  1867.  Reraod^elling  of  society  rests  in  i a 
own  hands  alone,  not  with  Irish  public.  Protestant  or  English  feeling 
predominates  too  much  there  for  it  to  be  accepted  as  representing 
Ireland.  Not  aware  of  any  instance  of  a candidate  for  election  having 
been  rejected  because  of  his  religion  or  politics,  but  Liberals  have  not 
ioiued  because  they  consider  they  would  be 

Extending  operations  of  society,  2198-221.1,  2228-2234  Royal  Dublin 
Society  did  more  good  before  its  connexion  with  bcionce  and  Art 
Department,  41 13-  ^ y 

226T9. 
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Explanations  relative  to  pamphlet  entitled  “ Some  Suggestions  for 
[Foundation  of  a Royal  Irish  Institute  of  Scie7iGe  and  Art,”  {See 
Appe^idix  I.,  page  645,)  as  follows  t — 

(1.)  Royal  Dublin  Society  omitted  by  mistake  from  list  of  institutions 
(at  page  21)  proposed  to  be  incorporated  with  Royal  Irish  Institute,  2247, 
2250.  Objections  were  raised  to  this  proposal  by  members  of  Roj’-al 
Dublin  Society  not  belonging  to  Institute.  Witness  thinks  a majority  of 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  if  canvassed,  would  approve  of  handing  over 
society’s  present  buildings  to  Royal  Agriculturcd  Society,  as  proposed  at 
page  32  of  pamphlet.  About  50  or  60  loading  members  have  been  asked 
their  opinion.  Royal  charter  of  society  to  bo  abolished  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament if  necessary,  2253-2265,  4115.  Any  impediment  whatever  to 
progress  of  new  Institute  should  be  removed  if  it  were  for  the  benefit  of 
country  at  large,  2288-2291. 

(2.)  Royal  Irish  Academy  also  omitted  by  mistake  from  list  on  page 
30;  but  some  members,  including  Sir  W,  Wilde,  objected  to  proposed 
incorporation  with  Institute,  2248,  2249,  2251,  2252.  Academy  and  its 
museum  should  be  moved  to  Institute,  its  charter  and  present  privileges 
remaining  intact,  unless  found  to  interfere  with  progress  of  Institute, 
2277-2287. 

(3.)  “ Schools  of  Art  loere  also  founded  at  South  Kensington,  ivJiere  the 
‘ ‘ [English  artizan  could  receive  an  education  of  the  highest  class,  and  from 
“ these  schools  lecturers  %oere  freely  supplied  to  the  provinces”  (page  8). 
Aware  that  Training  School  at  Kensington  is  open  to  Irish  students,  and 
that  many  have  been  enabled  to  go  there  with  the  aid  of  scholarships, 
but  distance  from  Ireland  is  a great  obstacle. 

Not  aware  that  Ireland  has  not  had  lecturers,  but  not  so  freely  sent 
round  as.  in  England.  Witness  makes  total  Science  and  Art  grant  to 
Ireland,  25,0000L  only,  but  even  34,000Lis  too  little,  minimum  should  be 
100,000b,  2397-2406. 

(4.)  “ In  1852,  through  Mr,  Minton's  influence,  Government  were  in- 
duced to  purchcvse,  at  a cost  of  12,000b,  the  celebrated  Majolica  collection  ” 
(page  19).  Date  1852  is  inaccurate.  Cannot  say  that  purchase  was 
not  made  after  Mr.  Minton’s  decease,  but  knows  that  he  was  anxious 
Government  should  have  it,  and  that  they  eventually  purchased  it  for 
Kensington  Museum,  2450-2456. 

(5.)^  Statement  (at  page  20)  that  Dlcccas  Collection  was  purchased  for 
Kensington  is  an  error ; but  further  statement  that  it  was  purchased 
” for  the  pif^rpose  of  encouraging  English  mamifactures,”  is,  in  witness’s 
opinion , a fair  way  of  putting  it,  considering  difference  between  treatment 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  such  matters,  2457-2469. 

(6.)  '‘The  sum  of  hO, 0001.  teas  also  voted  ....  for  the  expenses  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  {Kensington)”  (page  20). 
Vote  was  for  imperial  purposes,  and  not  for  Kensington  specially;  pro- 
portionate cost  of  exhibition  of  Irish  manufactures  paid  out  of  it.  No 
communication  made  to  linen  trade  in  Belfast,  or  poplin  trade  in  Dublin. 
Witness  not  aware  that  juror  on  linen  iury  was  a Belfast  man,  2470- 
2475. 

(7.)  “ Last  vote  of  Parliamientwas 15,000b  forthe  purchase  for 

Kensington  of  articles  from  the  Paris  Exhibition  ” (page  20).  Not  aware 
that  this  was  not  in  addition  to  vote  for  expenses  of  Exhibition,  but 
merely  au  appropriation  of  any  sums  up  to  15,000b  which  might  be  saved 
from  that  vote,  2476-2477, 


{^[)/^  Loans  xoere  made  from  South  Kensington  to  Ireland  . . . . in  tie 

scantiest  manner  and  in  an  illiberal  spir-ii  (page  20.)  Very  little  ob- 
tained from  Kensington  for  Irish  exhibitions.  Has  been  told  this  by 
Mr.  Parkinson,  and  knows  it  of  his  own  knowledge.  Cannot  say  how 
many  pictures  were  included  in  loan  to  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1865 
2478-2484  (see  Appendix  N.,  pp.  662,  663).  ’ 

^^(9.)  ‘‘Miiseivni  of  Irish  Industry  . , . . has  received  a grant  of  10,0001. 
ti  decdt  Old  piecemeal  in  siims  o/l,500b  at  a time,  while  one  insti- 

tution inEd-mburgh  of  a Wee  hiudgot  in  a singlepublic  grant,  as  ive  are 
“ informed  the  sum  of  40,000b”  No  allusion  made  in  pamphlet  to 
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recent  considerable  increase  of  grants  to  Musemn  of  Irish  Industry. 
Cannot  say  whether  its  grant  has  been  less  than  5,000?.  a year  for  some 
years  past.  Finds  from  estimates  that  it  has  not.  The  10,OOOZ.  in 
pamphlet  includes  only  grants  for  buildings,  not  for  salaries.  As  regards 
fairness  of  picking  out  one  of  many  museums  in  Dublin  receiving  public 
aid,  and  contrasting  its  grants  with  grant  to  a general  museum  like 
that  of  Edinburgh,  is  convinced  that  more  than  40,000?.  has  not  been 
expended  on  Dublin  museums  altogether,  2485-2497,  2500-2505. 

(10.)  “ 120,000?.  was  lately  voiedhij  Parliament  for  the  purchase  of  a site 
for  some  additional  huildings”  (page  24,  note,)  refers  to  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  Was  not  aware  that  this  is  an -error,  purchase  in  question 
having  been  for  British  Museum,  2506-2512. 

Not  intended  in  pamphlet  to  lay  any  special  blame  on  Department  at 
Kensington,  but  on  Government  generally.  Wants  of  England,  how- 
ever, are  sufficient  to  occupy  Kensington,  and  a similar  establishment  is 
reqirired  for  Ireland,  2459,  2477,  2512. 

Killcea.  Navigation  taught  in  national  school  there,  Keenan,  3698. 

Kirh,  Mr.  W.  B.  Head  artist  at  Belleek  Pottery,  Kerr,  2367. 


Lace  Mamtfadure.  Inutility  of  teaching  design  for,  Cole,  1042. 

Leamington.  School  of  art  at,Pi'yan,  1781-1783. 

Lectures.  , , ^ • i_ 

Public  lectures  formerly  delivered  by  Poyal  Dublin  Society  were 

much  valued;  were  suddenly  abolished,  D’0?ier,  1314-1317. 

Evening  lectures  for  artisans  as  given  in  London  and  Belfast  would 
not  succeed  in  Dublin,  2880-2885. 

Free  public  lectures  should  be,  and  are  proposed  to  be,  resiimed  at 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Kane,  2957-2969,  3053-3055,  3057,  30o8. 

See  Loyal  Lublin  Society,  4,  and  Loyal  College  of  Science,  2. 

Lectures,  Provincial.  See  Provincial  Lectures. 

Cessation  of  provincial  lectures,  formerly  under  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
a serious  public  loss,  Steele,  2851-2867. 

Cost  of  provincial  lectures  high  in  proportion  to  number  of  audience, 
ib.  2887-2891,  2905-2911. 

Leeds  and  other  towns  in  Yorkshire,  success  of  art  schools  in,  Ryan,  1773- 
1775. 

Leinster  Lawn,  . o r • i 

Proposal  to  concentrate  several  institations  on  premises  of  Leinster 
House  not  objected  to  by  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  D 0!*er,  1370.  Leinster 
Lawn  a ffood  site  for  new  building  for  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  2666.  Extensive  space  available  there  for  building  purposes, 
Maunsell,  4004. 

Proposal  for  museum  buildings  on,  App.  R.  p.  666. 

Teshean  OolUotion.  In  Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  museum,  details  of,  B’ Oliver, 
1133-1134,  1140;  Oarte,  1886-1891. 

Library  of  Eoyal  BuUin  Society.  See  Eoyal  BvUin  Society,  5. 

Library  of  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  Details  relative  to,  Talbot  de  UalaUde, 
2546-2M1 ; 'Todd,  3375,  3376. 

See  also  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Life  Models.  Employed  in  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  art  scbool  ^ R°^ 
Hibernian  Acadeihy;  difficulty  of  obtaining  respectable  female  models 

ill  Dublin,  Hayes,  1594-1608 ; Mulvany,  3329-3337. 

Lim.mch.  Navigation  taught  in  model  national  school  at,  Keenan,  3698. 
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Linen  Manufackire.  Designs  for,  now  funiisliod  by  foreigners,  might  be 
produced  by  Irish  artists  if  training  schools  were  established.  Belfast 
manufacturers  do  not  employ  pui^ils  of  Dublin  School  of  Art.  Witness 
not  aware  whether  pupils  have  laid  themselves  out  for  this  particular 
department,  MeSwiney,  544-553. 

Lithoyra^h  Drawing  and  Writing  taught  at  Queen’s  Institute,  Corlett, 
2694. 

Local  Board  of  Management.  See  Jloyal  Irish  Institute,  3.  Schools  of  Art,  4‘C. 

Local  (Irish)  Art.  Desirability  of  encouraging,  by  means. of  an  “Irish 
School  of  Painting,”  Byan,  1770. 

Local  Schools  of  Art. 

Ecspective  numbers  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  compared. 
School  teachers  cannot  obtain  proper  art  training  in  Ireland.  No  art 
school  in  Ulster.  No  inducement  to  establish  art  schools  in  Ireland, 
Ryan,  1770-1773. 

Extension  of.  in  Leeds,  Wakefield,  &c..  ih.  1773, 1785,  1786.  Learning- 
ton,  ib.  1781-1783. 

hoiiofhdd,  J udge,  a member  of  National  Board  of  Education.  Keenan,  3611 , 
3612. 

Lvne,  Hr.  E.  Page  586.  (See  Appendix  jM.,  page  659.) 


M. 

HacDonxell,  H.  H.  G.,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Has  been  connected  with  Irish  Academy  of  Music  iov  12  years,  and 
had  long  experience  of  musical  resources  in  Dublin,  3728.  Public  aid  of 
reasonable  amount,  under  proper  restrictions,  would  stimulate  voluntary 
subscriptions  (at  present  about  125L),  and  enable  Academy  to  develope 
latent  musical  talent  in  Ireland.  Such  aid  should  be  partly  uncon- 
ditional and  partly  proportionate  to  amount  of  subscriptions.  Doubtful 
whether  aid  in  form  of  scholarships,  as  proposed  by  Society  of  Arts, 
would  be  expedient  in  a provincial  school.  Academy  would  be  enabled 
by  its  subscriptions,  if  aided  bj’’  public  grant,  to  maintain  promising 
pupils  from  country  districts.  But  if  Treasury  were  willing  to  provide 
suificieut  funds  it  might  be  desirable  to  institute  scholarships.  Fees 
should  be  always  demanded  except  in  cases  of  special  individual  merit 
3729-3731,  373o,  3736,  3738-3743,  3750. 

Not  anxious  to  bo  quite  unfettered  as  to  general  application  of  grant, 
for  expenditure  of  which  some  broad  principles  must  in  first  instance  be 
laid  dowm  by  authority  j but  details  of  system  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
local  committee,  partly  elected  by  subscribers,  3732,  3733,  3744. 

Essential  that  Dublin  School,  although  sufficient  forwants  of  Ireland, 
and  in  that  sense  national,  be  affiliated  to  a central  metropolitan  training 
establishment  in  London,  to  which  the  most  promising  Irish  pupils 
would  bo  transferred  when  educated  as  far  as  is  possible  in  a provincial 
institution,  3734,  3737. 

Instruction  in  music,  aided  by  NaitonaZ  BoartZ  of  Education,  elemen- 
tary only,  and  as  yet  without  much  practical  effect,  3745. 

Irish  people  have  very  great  aptitude  for  vocal,  and  probably  for  dra- 
matic music,  3746 ; and  claim  of  Irish  Academy  to  State  aid  is  based  on 
economical  priiiciple  of  developing  native  musical  talent  at  present 
going  to  waste,  while  foreign  artists  are  highly  paid  to  supply  the 
luxuries,  or  necessaries  rather,  as  they  have  now  become,  of  music  and 
singing,  of  which  an  abundant  supply  would  be  forthcoming  at  home  if 
means  were  provided  for  its  c-ultivaticn,  S747-3749. 
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AIackey,  J.  V.,  Esq.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Moved  resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by  town  council  of  Dublin, 
urging  on  Government  the  necessity  of  establishing  in  Ireland  a llo'yal 
Institute  of  Arts  similar  to  that  at  South  Kensington,  and  indicating  the 
Exhibition  Palace  as  a most  suitable  site  for  this  purpose,  5S7.  More 
gratifying  to  Irish  people  to  be  independent  of  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  London. 

If  exclusion  of  Irish  students  from  national  competition  were  seen'  to 
be  necessarily  consequent  on  separation  of  Ireland  from  present  science 
and  art  system,  general  feeling  in  favour  of  separation  would  no  longer 
prevail ; but,  while  recognizing  importance  of  such  (juestions,  witness 
has  not  very  closely  considered  them,  and  refers  Commission  to  Hon. 
^^r.  Yereker  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr,  for  evidence  on  matters  of  detail, 
587-598,  604-612, 

As  regards  Iloyal  Hiiblhi  Societi/  and  Iloyal  Irish  Acadeuiy  witness 
would  be  disposed  to  merge  all  societies  in  Dublin  into  one  institution. 
It  would  be  difficult,  however,  and  unjust  to_  cancel  their  charters. 
Believes  that  Royal  Dublin  Society,  a purely  Irish  institution,  purposes 
carrying  out  same  objects  as  prox)Osed  institute,  but  docs  not  see  how  it 
can  do  so,  599-603. 

Magnetic  Telegraph  Com.pam/s  Ofer  to  Queen's  Institute  towards  expense 
of  teaching  women  telegraph}^  Corlett,  2801,  2802. 

Magnus,  Mr.  Success  of,  in  training  designers,  MeSwine-y,  p.  79. 

Maiiaffy,  Rev.  J.  P.,  M.A.,  and  E.  P.  Stewakt,  Esq.,  Mus.D.  (Analysis 
of  their  evidence.) 

Irish  Academy  o/ Jf asm.— Basis  of  suggestions  is  establishment  of 
a Central  Musical  Training  School  or  Department  in  London,  with 
a Branch  in  Dublin  affiliated  to  it,  and  partly  under  Government 
management: — 

(1.)  Remainder  of  governing  body  of  Dublin  Branch  School  to  be 
elected  by  subscribers,  some  to  go  out  by  rotation  each  year 
and  not  to  be  rc-eligiblc, 

(2.)  No  paid  official  eligible  on  governing  body. 

(3.)  Provision  to  be  made  for  teaching  all  branches  of  musical 
instruction. 

(4.)  Exhibition  building  unsuitable  for  musical  purposes.  Hall  for 
concerts  should  be  added  to  present  building,  pp.  586,  587. 

Mamtenance  Allowance.  To  art  students  at  Kensington,  Brenan,  3812-3817. 

Majolica  Collection.  Erroneous  statements  as  to  purcha.se  of  Minton’s,  for 
Kensington  Museum,  Kerr,  2450-2456. 

Managing  Boards  of  Subscribers  more  likely  to  be  efficient  than  non- 
subscribing managers,  Brady,  2164-2173. 

Manj5ING,  Alderman.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  an  alderman  and  magistrate  of  Dublin,  and  a silk  mercer  of  30  years’ 
experience,  853.  Irish  artizans  would  compete  successfully  with  any 
pcoxfie  if  they  had  same  facilities  for  technical  instruction  as  arc  afforded 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  855.  Separate  science  and  art  department  for 
Ireland  absolutely  essential.  Lace  trade,  for  example,  would  give  em- 
ployment to  some  thousands  more  hands  if  there  were  good  native 
designers  in  Ireland,  856.  Late  exhibition  building  in  Barlsfort  Terrace 
most  suitable  site  for  science  and  art  institute  j as  it  (1)  is  near  loom 
manufacture,  (2)  is  central  and  easy  of  access  to  weavers  and  manu- 
facturers in  “Liberties,”  (3)  affords  ample  space  lor  present  and 
prospective  requirements,  and  (4)  is  ready  for  immolate  occupation, 
856.  "Witness  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  Exhibition  Palace,  but  wishes 
to  see  established  there  an  institute  “analogous  to  South  Kensington, 
with  landscape  gardens,  statuary,  and  a permanent  exhibition  of 
manufactures,  857. 
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Maniif achieves. 

Function  of  Gfovcrumeut  to  foster  them  by  means  of  schools  of  design 
and  technical  teaching.  Irish  not  deficicub  in  artistic  taste,  which,  if 
properly  cultivated,  would  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  peoples.  Eefcrencc  to  encouragement  formerly  given  by  means 
of  protective  laws,  8ivitzer,  1507,  1513,  16M,  1523. 

Comparison  of  number  of  manufacturers  in  Ireland  and  Yorkshire  ; 
many  Yorkshire  art  students  are  not  connected  with  manufactures  ; a 
young  Irishman  educated  in  art  might  find  employment  there  if  not 
in  Ireland,  Ryan,  1844-1846. 

Even  if  manufactures  could  not  be  created  in  Ireland,  Irish  taste 
should  be  educated  and  brought  into  competition  in  England,  for  prizes 
ivhich  are  now  carried  off  by  foreigners,  McSioincy,  582. 

See  also  Linen  Manufacture.  Tahinct  Manufacture.  WoollenManu- 
faciure. 

Manufactures  in  Scotland  {Board  of  Trustees  for).  Originated  in  Treaty 
of  Union,  Primrose,  p.  20.  Its  income  and  how  administered,  ih.  Its 
contributions  to  Eoyal  Institution  and  National  Gallery,  of  which  it 
has  sole  charge  under  Treasury,  as  well  as  of  Antiquarian  Museum,  and 
School  of  Art,  ih.  p.  23.  Allocation  of  its  funds  by  Treasury  Minute  of 
25th  February  1858 ; and  transfer  to  it  of  collection  of  Scottish  Society 
of  Antiquaries  by  Minute  of  1st  July  1851,  27. 

Masters  of  Schools  of  Art.  See  Schools  of  Art. 

Mathematics  taught  in  Navigation  Schools,  Keenan,  3719-3721. 

Matjksell,  GjAV.,  Esq.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Royal  L uhlin  Society,  3972-3973.  Present 
arrangement  as  regards  council,  committees,  and  officers  works  harmo- 
niously, and  for  benefit  of  society.  Pi-easons  for  this  opinion,  and  advan- 
tages of  intervention  of  committees  specially  acquainted  with  subjects, 
{e.y.,  natural  history)  between  general  Council  and  curators  of  collec- 
tions. Committees  act  in  concert  with  officers  without  directly  controlling 
them.  Difficulties  liable  to  occur  between  committees  and  officers  before 
executive  authority  of  council  was  sufficiently  strengthened  by  recent 
supplemental  charter  are  now  no  longer  loossiblc,  3974-3987. 

Rooms  of  Library  altogether  inadequate.  Upper  room  of  Natural 
History  Mtiseum  well  lighted  and  adaptable  for  storing  books,  but  would 
nob  make  a convenient  reading  room;  lower  room  badly  ventilated  and 
ceiling  too  low.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  rooms  are  suitable  for 
conversion  into  a public  library,  supposing  natural  history  collections 
were  transferred  to  a new  building  on  or  adjacent  to  society’s  present 
premises.  Proposal  to  remove  collections  altogether  would  meet  with 
utmost  disfavour.  No  objection  to  accommodate  other  learned  societies  if 
rooms  now  occupied  by  library  be  set  free,  and  provided  that  Royal 
Dublin  Society’s  rights  be  preserved,  3989-4001.  Objections  to  removal 
of  Society  to  proposed  new  institute  in  Exhibition  Palace,  and  considera- 
tions .in  favour  of  its  present  premises  as  most  suitable  site  for  con- 
centrating various  societies  in  Dublin.  Opinion  as  to  arrangement  of  new 
buildings  and  proper  place  for  statue  of  Prince  Consort,  40^02-4'005. 

Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden  open  every  day  of  week  but  one.  It  might 
be  desirable,  subject  to  approval  of  committee,  to  open  it  also  on  that  day 
so  as  to  prevent  disappointment  to  strangers,  4006-4011. 

Agricultural  Department  of  Society  most  important,  and  an  in- 
stance of  benefit  of  management  by  a committee  thoroughly  conversant 
with  subject.  Details  of  expenditure  on  this  department  and  of  statistics 
of  agricultural  shows  in  Dublin.  Probably  no  broad  objection  to  transfer 
of  agricultural  museum,  now  placed  in  very  ill-constructed  rooms,  to  a 
new  industrial  museum  erected  on  society’s  promises,  although  not  under 
its  control,  if  deemed  conducive  to  interests  of  community.  Statement 
respecting  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  4011-4025. 
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School  of  Art  uevei’  more  popular  tlian  afc  present;  most  desirable  to 
raise  its  condition  to  that  of  South  Kensington  Training  School.  Present 
rooms  badly  lighted  and  very  unfit  for  their  purpose,  4028-4029. 

Boyal  Dublin  Society  charges  itself  with  manufactures  as  well  as 
agriculture.  No  measures  taken  for  sending  Irish  artizans  to  Paris 
Exhibition  because  the  matter  was  referred  in  first  instance  to  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  eventually  no  space  was  specially  allotted  to  Ire- 
land, 4030-4033. 

McClintoclc.,  Sir  Leopold.  His  Arctic  collection  now  in  Eoyal  Dublin 
Society’s  Museum,  Carte,  1906. 

McKeelie,  Col.  J.a.,  E.B.,  and  James  H.  Owen,  Esq.,  M.  A.  (Analysis 
of  their  evidence.) 

Detailed  explanation  of  delay  in  completing  certain  works  at  Idoyal 
Irish  Academy.  Estimated  cost  was  250Z.,  but  in  progress  of  works  it 
was  found  necessary  to  extend  hot-water  apparatus,  remove  books,  &o., 
involving  expense  not  provided  for  in  estimate ; consequently  the  woiks 
could  only  be  finished  to  a certain  point,  and  nothing  has  now  been  done 
for  12  months.  Mr.  Owen,  architect  to  Board  of  Works,  did  not  inform 
head  of  his  department  that  additional  funds  would  be  required,  thinking 
application  should  proceed  from  Academy  to  Board,  and  from  Board 
to  Treasury.  Had  Board  been  informed  either  by  its  own  officers,  or 
by  Academy,  provision  would  doubtless  have  been  made  in  estimates 
for  completion  of  all  necessary  works,  4034-4098. 


McSwiney,  P.  P.,  Esq.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  an  alderman  of  Dublin,  ex  lord-mayor,  and  a justice  of  the  peaoe. 
Prom  long  experience  in  branches  of  commerce  intimately  connected 
with  science  and  art,  witness  is  enabled  to  state  that  Government  aid  to 
training  schools  abroad  has  given  foreigners  an  immense  ad^vantage 
over  Irish  people,  manufacturers  both  in  England  and  Ireland  being  at 
present  obliged  to  purchase  foreign  designs.  In  order  to  i;emedy 
this,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of  oppressive  legislation,  by  which  in 
times  past  manufactures  have  been  prohibited  or  restricted  in  Inland 
and  her  skilled  artificers  dispersed,  the  Sta,to  should  establish  in  Dublin 
a central  Department  of  Science  and  Ai’b,  -with  training  schools  through- 
out Ireland  under  its  active  supervision.  Amalgamation  ot  existing 
aooieties  desirable  as  tending  to  economize  time  and  money  and  to 
impart  new  life  and  impetus  to  onltiyation  of  art  studies.  Refeionoe  to 
Bel"ium  as  a country  enriobed  in  recent  years  chie%  by  means  o£ 
Government  training  schools  and  schools  of  design  establish^ed  in  evei^j 
department  and  commune.  Exhibition  Palace  most  suitable  for  pro- 
posed  Department,  538-541,  548. 

Small  demand  for  Irish  designs  or  designers  in  Ireland ; foreigners 

chiefly  employed ; although,  omteris  w?t  Iware 

doubtless  ^nve  preference  to  native  artists,  542,  544^547.  JNot  awaie 
whXi  aSy  pupils  of  Dublin  School  of  Art^have  been  employed  as 
designers  in  Belfast  linen  manufacture.  Designing  for  manufaotmos 
not  liltivated  in  present  art  schools.  No  obstacle  ^ 
excentwant  of  proper  professors  and  opportunities  of  study.  Natuial 
SCrerLt^e  ge^niu^  ofXrish  people  if  developed, 
to  compete  successfully  with  other  countries  Deto^^  656  sS 

manufacture,  designing  for  which  is  almost  excliisiv  y - , > 

G°=^sssi^sr^^ 

iSScVuirtoreStfe^^^^^^^ 

quit  the  country  as  soon  as  they  can,  o«,  bbz  0(0. 

Want  of  coal  and  iron  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  progress  of 
Tril  Belgium  and  Ireland  compared  in  this  respect, 

OTWSsT  of  inanufaetiires  attributed  to  past  misgovernmeut 

of  lrolaudA.y.  destruction  of  woollen  trade  170  years  ago,  583-58o, 
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Meetings  of  Cornic'd  of  Royal  College  of  Bclence.  See  'Royal  College  of 
Science. 

Memorandum  urging  claims  of  Iloyal  Hibernian  Academy  to  state  support, 
Mulvany,  332b. 

Memorial  from  students  of  Iloyal  Dublin  Society's  School  of  Art  against 
being  excluded  from  advantages  of  present  system  of  national  competi- 
tion, App.  r.,  p.  602. 

Morrion  Square.  Proposed  as  site  of  now  Mu.scum,  Cole,  841. 

Mineralogy  and  Minerals.  Development  and  collections  of,  under  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  lyOlier,  1132-1139.  Catalogue  of  xinited  collections 
very  desirable,  ih.  1140,  1141.  See  Royal  iJahlin  Society. 

Mimitc. 


Tj-easury  minute  of  25th  January  1858  relative  to  Edinburgh 
Museum,  App.  C.,  p.  595. 

Of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  dated  22d  May  1868,  appoint- 
ing the  Commission,  Rep.  i.  Interpretation  of.  Cole,  818.  Not  in 
accordance  with  Chancellor  of  Exchequer’s  promise,  Kerr,  2175-2191.  , 

Of  1st  October  1868,  containing  further  instructions.  Rep.  iii. 

Of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  of  21st  September  1865, 
relating  to  scientific  instruction  and  institutions  in  Dublin,  viz., 
Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  Museum  of  Iri.sh  Industry,  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland,  and  Zoological  Society,  Rep.  vi.-ix. 

MissioJiary  action  on  part  of  Science  and  Art  Department  required  to 
stimulate  art  instruction  in  Ireland  in  same  way  as  witness  acted  in 
Yorkshire,  Ryan,  1803,  1806,  1808. 

Molesworth  Street  Institution.  See  Queen's  Institute. 

Monheys,  experiments  on  diet  of,  Corrigan,  304. 

Montgomery,  Mr.  His  collection  of  birds  purchased  by  Iloyal  Dublin 
Society,  Carte,  1944. 


Moore,  TJios.  (the  poet),  hi.s  library  contained  in  the  library  of  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Rep.  p.  xiv, 

Mulvany,  G-.  E.,  Esq.,  R.H.A.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  director  of  Irish  If ahonal  Gallery,  3268.  His  duties  are  general 
^pcrmtendcnce  and  conservation,  and  purchase  of  works,  subject  to 
Board  of  17  members,  seven  elected  by  subscribers  and  donors,  and  ten 
ex-oficio  and  delegate  members.  Acts  as  secretary  to  Board,  with  a seat 
and  voice  at  meetings,  but  no  vote.  Inconvenience  of  rule  that  director 
may  not  bo  a governor,  3269,  3270.  Details  of  constitution,  origin,  and 
history  of  gallery,  number  of  visitors  and  students,  3324,  3271-3275 
(See  also  Appendix  P.,  page  664.) 


Funds  chiefly  derived  from  Treasury  (grant  for  1868,  2,740^.),  which 
giants  a sum  equiv  alent  to  subscriptions  and  value  of  donations  of  pictures. 
Subscriptions  not  likely  to  continue,  institution  being  now  regarded 
bj  public  as  entirely  maintained  by  parliamentary  grants.  Opinion  of 
witness  that  Parliament  would  recognize  claim  to  an  unconditional 
amount  until  collections  are  satisfactory, 
32/6-3282,  3308,  3309.  Liberal  expenditure  for  a few  years  more  eco- 
nomical than  small  annual  grants  for  a long  period,  3301. 

Piirt^ases  of  pictures  usually  made  on  personal  judgment  of  witness 
and  subsequently  ratified  by  quorum  of  nine  of  Board,  a number  inoon- 
vemently  large.  Ihree  would  be  much  better,  but  alteration  requires 
Act  of  Parliament.  Ho  means  of  purchasing  beyond  sum  provided 
m estimates  except  by  witness  on  his  own  responsibility  anticipating 
hituro  resources,  or  hy  private  munificence,  as  of  Bight  Hon.  Mazierc 
frequently  enabled  witness  to  secure  important  works, 
aoQ«  'wnn“'n  ■*:“**''  of  Treasury  grants  for  purchases,  7,5001,, 

dii98-d300.  Gallery  has  had  pictures  from  national  collections  on  deposit 
but  none  of  importance,  3296-3297. 
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Irish  Gallery  progressive  but  not  comprehensive,  modern  art  being 
most  inadequately  represented,  c.g.,  no  specimen  oC  Turner  or  Landseer. 
Loans  from  London  collections  (Sheepshanks,  Vernon,  t'ec.)  ought  to  bo 
niiido  auxiliary  to  art  progress  in  Dublin.  Very  desirable  also  to  exhibit 
photographs,  engravings,  sculpture,  and  especially  casts  of  architectui  al 
remains.  State  aid  to  public  museums  justifiable  only  in  proportion  as 
they  react  on  living  industry,  3302-3307,  3310-3316.  Was  not  a\varo 
that  casts  could  be  obtained  from  Kensington  Museum,  3317. 

^ Present  connexion  niih  Trea-sury  is  the  most  satisfactory  possible  for 
Gallery,  unless  there  were  a Minister  of  Education  having  direct  control 
of  all  such  institutions.  Is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  functions  of 
Lord  President  of  Council  to  express  opinion  as  to  desirability  of  relations 
with  him,  3286-3291,  3318. 

SQ^aratc  ^Science  and  Art  Department  or  Art  Institute  for  Ireland, 
though  desirable  for  other  purposes,  of  no  advantage  to  Irish  National 
Gallery ; a local  board  or  any  change  of  administration  interfering  with 
its  i>resent  freedom  of  action  would  be  detrimental,  3318-3323. 

•Fs  treasurer  of  Royal  l-Iiberniaoi  Academy,  and  selected  as  its  reijresen* 
tatiye  before  Commission.  Roads  report  of  Academy  to  Chief  Secretary, 
urging  claim  to  i7icreased  State  aid  on  account  of  iitility  of  annual  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  living  artists,  and  of  facilities  afforded  for  instruction 
of  art  students.  Refers  to  continental  art  systems  and  to  early  action  of 
Royal  Dublin  Society  in  support  of  opinion  that  Hibernian  Academy 
should  be  regarded  as  proper  controller  of  highest  portion  of  art  educa- 
tion and  should  influence  all  art  teaching.  Professional  artists,  and  not 
amateurs,  should  be  judges  of  modes  of  instruction  and  progress  of 
students,  3325-3326. 

Hibernian  Academy  cannot  hope  to  become  an  independent  wealthy 
corporation  like  London  and  Scottish  academics,  but  its  action  might 
be  greatly  utilized  and  its  exhibitions  and  means  of  education  liberally 
encouraged,  3327.  Removal  to  a better  situated  building  desirable, 
3328.  Details  relative  to  life-school,  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  models, 
and  difference  of  teaching  from  that  in  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  school, 
3329-3337. 

Mulvany,  G.  F.,  B.H.A.  His  pamphlet  relative  to  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
D'OUer,  1109,  1110. 

Museuji  akd  Aet  Gallery  por  Ireland. 

1.  Desirability  of  establishing  a.  general  Museum  in  Dublin. 

2.  Site  for  this  purpose. 

1.  Desirability  of  estahlishing  a General  Industrial  and 
Fine  Art  Ih'seum  in  Dublin. 

As  a purely  state  establishment,  under  a director  responsible  to  Lord 
President  or  other  minister  of  education,  and  in  immediate  relation  with 
Irish  Government,  Hep.  i^p.  xxxiv.  xxxv. 

All  existing  museums  in  Dublin,  which  are  almost  useless  separate, 
should  be  ainalgamated  in  one  general  museum,  where  they  would  bo 
very  valuable  to  students  and  men  of  science,  Vereher,  481. 

In  favour  of  amalgamating  existing  museums;  with  lectures  and 
schools  similar  to  South  Kensington,  under  local  Irish  teaching  and 
inanao-ement,  combined  with  advantages  of  imperial  competition, 
Walsl,  751-763,  766-770,  794-804,  811-814. 

Plan  for  concentrating  in  a general  museum  of  science  and  art  on 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  ijremises  various  museums  at  present  separate. 
Estimated  cost  of  works  and  future  maintenance,  Cole,  841-851.  App. 
R.,p.  669. 

Permanent  museum  like  South  Kensington,  including  a collection  of 
samples  of  manufactures,  much  wanted  in  Dublin  ; eligibility  of  Exhibi- 
tion Palace  for  this  pui’pose.  Public  opinion  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  it, 
S^eiUier,  1495-1497,  1522-1524. 
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Advantages  to  Ivisli  students  of  an  extensive  museum  like  South 
Kensington,  esiiecially  if  containing  specimens  of  Irish  art  and  manu- 
factures. Must  be  managed  by  a local  boardin  Dublin,  or  will  not  enjoy 
public  confidence,  llyan,  1769, 1770. 

If  Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Museum  be  amalgamated  with  other  collec- 
tions, tho  entire  establishment  should  be  under  one  head  officer  respon- 
sible for  discipline,  distribution  of  funds,  and  general  arrangements,  but 
not  interfering  with  curators  having  responsible  charge  and  special 
knowledge  of  various  subdivisions  of  museum.  Carte,  2037-2051. 

Instances  of  utility  of  museums  in  suggesting  designs  ; an  art  museum 
essential  to  successful  Avorking  of  schools  of  art,  Kerr,  2295-2318. 

Advantages  of  museum  of  art  in  Dublin  under  exclusively  Irish  ma- 
nagement, Brenan,  3918. 

Difficulty  of  inducing  G-overiiment  to  take  proper  action  in  this 
matter.  Account  of  deputations.  Promise  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  to  pur- 
chase Exhibition  Palace  as  site  of  proposed  ncAV  museum  and  institute. 
Offer  eventually  made  by  G-overnment  Avas  much  below  real  value.  As 
to  loans  easily  obtainable  for  museum,  Kerr,  4109-4113. 

2.  Site  for  proposed  Museum. 

Eligibility  of  Exhibition  Building;  general  opinion  in  Ireland  in 
favour  of  it,  Switzer,  1497 ; Kerr,  p.  293. 

See  also  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Duhlin.  Museum  of  Art  Products. 

Museum  of  Ornamental  Art.  Natural  History  Museum,  Duhlin. 

Museum  and  Library  of  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  Cost  of,  very  slight  lately, 
Todd,  3376,  3376. 

Museum  of  Antiquities,  Duhlin.  A national  museum,  combining  ^all 
existing  collections  of  antiquities,  should  be  established  in  Dublin, 
Todd,  3340-3342. 

Museum  of  Art  Products.  Want' of,  in  Dublin,  a serious  impediment  to 
progi’ess  of  Queen’s  Institute,  Corlett,2692.  Necessity  of  having  models 
at  hand,  2702-2706.  Objects,  &c.,  Avould  be  more  easily  obtained 
from  a museum  in  Dublin  than  from  South  Kensington,  ih.  2718,  2719. 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

Converted  into  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  Eep.  viii.  ix.  Contents 
of  its  museum,  Eep.  x. 

Collections  of,  still  retained  in  College  of  Science,  may  be  transferred 
to  form  nucleus  of  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Eep.  p.  xxxyiii. 

Complications  betAveen  it  and  Royal  Dublin  Society  remedied  by 
minute  of  21  September  1865,  converting  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  into 
College  of  Science,  Cole,  947-954. 

See  also  College  of  Science. 

Museum  of  Natural  History.  See  Eoyal  Dublin  Society. 

Museum  of  Science  and  Art  {Edinburgh), 

Its  principal  objects  are  technology  and  natural  history.  Archer,  1. 
Hot  antiquities,  ih.  2,  3.  Natural  history  collection  originally  belonged 
to  university;  details  of  its  transfer  to  Government,  ih.  6-12,  60. 

No  restrictions  as  to  relative  extent  of  space  to  be  occupied  by  in- 
dustrial and  natural  history  collections  respectively  ; building  at  present 
incomplete ; Avhen  finished  about  two-thirds  will  be  appropriated  to 
technology  and  one-third  to  natural  history,  ih.  13-20.  Witness  regu- 
lates the  distribution  of  space  and  funds  ; university  cannot  interfere 
except  by  appeal  to  Science  and  Art  Department,  ih.  21-26.  Explanation 
as  to  connexion  between  Natural  History  Museum  and  university ; as  to 
status  of  regius  keeper  ; relations  Avith  Science  and  Art  Department, 
Avhich  is  the  final  authority  in  case  of  difficulty,  are  perfectly  satisfac* 
tory,  ih.  41-44,  -51,  52,  82,  Separation  from  it  most  undesirable, 
ih.SS-Sl.  Details  of  contents  and  arrangement  of  collections — minerals 
fossils,  agricultural  products,  &c.,  ih.  48-51,  70-79. 
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Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Edinburgh  University  is  ex  q^cio 
keeper  in  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Allman,  110.  Collections  could 
be  rearranged  by  witness  without  concurrence  of  director  (Prof.  Archer), 
ib.  113-128.  Witness  has  scientific  control  over,  but  not  the  custody  of, 
natural  history  department,  ib.  146,  147. 

Right  of  appeal  to  Science  and  Art  Department,  ih.  151. 

Specimens  in,  are  much  used  in  lecture  and  class  rooms,  ib.  158-160. 

Numbers  of  persons  and  students  visiting  it,  Archer,  73. 

Letter  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  to  Treasury,  relative  to  establishment, 
organization,  and  estimates  of  Edinburgh  Museum.  App.  A.,  p.  592, 

Resolutions  of  Senatus  of  Edinburgh  University  on  same  subject. 
App.  B.,  p.  595. 

See  also  Regius  Keeper. 

Museim  of  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Edinburgh. 

Grant  received  by,  in  1868-9.  Rep.  xxx. 

Treasury  Minute  of  25th  Pebruary  1858,  relative  thereto,  App.  C., 
p.  599. 

See  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Musciim  of  Ornamental  Art.  Desire  of  Royal  Society  to  establish,  Steele, 
2913. 

Music. 

National  training  school  required  in  London  with  a branch  affiliated 
in  Dublin.  A quasi-popular  body  like  Irish  Academy  of  Music  might 
be  usefully  constituted  local  managers.  Training  of  promising  pupils 
must  be  completed  in  London,  Cole,  841,  1091-1098. 

Slow  progress  of,  inNational  Schools  ; general  aptitude  of  the  Irish  for  ; 
should  be  assisted  by  the  state  as  much  as  painting  or  literature  ; abundant 
supply  of  native  musical  ability  if  means  were  provided  for  its  develop- 
ment'; scholarships  useful  for  country  pupils,  MacEonnell,  3745-3750. 

Students  in,  require  longer  training  than  art  students,  Rr.ady,  2139. 

Amount  spent  on,  in  Irish  National  Schools  in  1867,  Keenan,  3697, 

See  Irish  Academy  of  illwsic.  Musical  Knowledge  in  Eublin,  ^‘C., 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Scholarship  in  M^l$ic. 

2hisico2  Knoiolcdge  in  Dublin,  Suggestions  for  Promotion  of: 

1.  Governing  body  to  consist  of  nominees  of  central  department  in 

London,  and  of  members  elected  by  subscribers, 

2.  No  salaried  official  to  be  a governor. 

3.  All  branches  of  musical  instruction  to  be  comprisedin  curriculum 

of  institution. 

4.  A suitable  concert  hall  to  be  erected,  no  room  in’Exhibition  Palace 

being  adapted  for  musical  purposes,  Mahaffy  and  Stewart,  pp. 
586,  587. 

N. 

National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland.  See  Kational  Schoolsi 

National  Gallery  (Edinburgh). 

Grant  to,  in  1868-69,  Rep>.  3cxx. 

Vested  in  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures.  Its  contchts ; 
expenses;-  number  of  visitors,  and  other  details,  Primrosej  pp.  20-23. 

Consists  almost  entirely  of  pictures  deposited  on  loan,  Mulvany,  3306; 

Treasury  Minute  of  25th  February  1858,  relating  to  establislment  of 
new  National  Gallery  and  removal  of  Museum  of  Society  of  Antiquaries; 
App.  C.,  p.  595. 

National  Gallery  of  England.  Sums  TOted  for;  contrasted  with  totes  for 
Irish  National  Gallery,  Kerr,  4103. 

National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  See  Irish  Natibnal  Gallery. 
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National  Museum  of  Irish  Antiquities  and  Mislorical  Monamenis.  Soo 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

National  Schools  and  Boabd  oi'  Education,  Ikeland  : 

1.  Model  Schools. 

2.  Ordinary  Schools. 

3.  Schools  in  ivliicJi  navigation  is  taught. 

4.  Generally. 

1.  Model  Schools. 

Instruction  in  model  sctiools  is  of  liic?ber  standrj’d'  than  in  ordinary 
schools,  Keenan,  3463,  3464. 

Their  object;  curriculum  of  instruction  in,  iinishing  with  extra  class 
instruction  in  physical  sciences,  of  uhich  mechanics  and  chemistry  are 
most  in  favour  with  the  teachers  ; neither  foreign  languages  nor  physical 
science  are  taught  in  ordinary  school  hours.  To  be  regretted  that  there 
is  no  final  examination  ; influence  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  promoting  instruction 
in  ph^’sical  science ; attempts  made  to  teach  natural  history  and  physio- 
logy, Keenan,  3465-3496.  Mechanics,  theoretical  and  experimental, 
taught,  ih.  3592-3597. 

Payments  to  teachers  of  physical  science,  singing,  and  drawing,  in  the 
model  schools,  are  made  upon  results  of  annual  examinations;  this 
system  preceded  and  is  altogether  independent  of  action  of  Science  and 
Art  Department,  ih.  3497-3506. 

Introduction  of  Science  and  Art  Department  system  has  notinterfered 
with  efficiency  of  ordinary  school  teaching  ; in  some  rare  cases  national 
teachers,  having  classes  under  the  department,  have  neglected  their 
ordinary  school  duties,  ih.  3511-3513.  Board  duplicates  assistance 
in  physical  science  in  model  schools  only,  ih.  3632.  llemarkable  success 
of  Mr.  Doherty,  master  of  Bailieborough  Model  School,  as  a teacher 
of  science  classes  under  Science  and  Art  Department.  Payments  by 
department  on  results  of  instruction  as  tested  by  examination  are  rela- 
tively excessive,  and  tend  to  discourage  exertion  in  ordinary  school  duty 
of  teachers,  ih.  3543-3562. 

2.  Ordinary  National  Schools. 

No  payments  in,  for  instruction  in  science,  but  inspectors  take  it  into 
account  in  determining  the  clas.sification  of  teachers,  according  to  which 
their  payments  from  board  are  graduated,  ih.  3508-3510,  3564. 

3.  Schools  in  which  Navigation  is  taught. 

Fees  of  teachers ; adults  as  w'ell  as  boys  are  taught ; masters  and 
mates  only  come  to  cram,  and  system  generally  is  bad;  means  of 
teaching  navigation  in  Dublin  insufficient  for  its  wants  ; limited  number 
of  schools  there ; training  school  required,  Keenan,  3698-3716,  3724. 

Navigation  should  be  taught  in  small  fishing  villages  on  coast  rather 
than  in  large  towns,  ih.  3717,  3718,  3722-3725. 

Eegular  pupils  in  navigation  are  first  taught  mathematics,  ih.  3719- 
3721. 

4.  Generally. 

Drawing  taught  in,  but  not  paid  for  by  Science  and  Art  Department 
Ijecausc  teachers  are  not  certificated  in  drawing,  Itvan,  1770,  1793- 
1796,  1797.  & J ’ 

No  special  scale  of  payments  on  results  of  science  teaching ; a general 
certificate  only  is  given,  Keenan,  3526-3633. 

Duplicate  payments  by  Science  and  Art  Department  and  board  for 
same  work  could  be  easily  avoided,  ih.  3534-3542.  Extent  to  w'hich  they 
are  liable  to  occur  at  present,  ih.  3617a-3632. 

Constitution  of  National  Board;  appointed  by  Government.  Physical 
and  natural  science  duly  represented  thereon,  ih.  3607-3615. 

Agency  of  board  for  teaching  physical  science  is  pretty  complete  in 
model  schools,  and  must  soon  be  extended  to  ordinary  schools.  En- 
couragement superadded  by  Science  and  Art  Department  has  been  bene- 
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ficial.  Its  system  a powerful  stimiUas  to  exertion,  Keenan,  3565-35C8. 
Keasons  for  tbinkiiig  that  scientific  instruction  in  Irish,  national  schools 
should  be  entirely  under  National  Board.  Suggestions  fur  effecting 
this  without  discontinuing  national  competition  under  Science  and  Art 
Department,  'ib.  3569-3583,  3598-3606. 

Board  has  absolute  control  over  national  system  of  education ; ample 
power  to  punish  neglect  of  duty  on  part  of  teachers,  and  j^erfect  control 
over  any  misconduct  in  resj^ect  of  science  and  art  system,  ih.  3514- 
3521,  3616,  3617. 

Introduction  of  Latin  and  French  as  extra  branches  would  not  inter- 
fere with  ordinary  routine,  ib.  3522,  3523. 

Systems  of  National  Board  and  Science  and  Art  Department  have  not 
clashed,  ib.  3524. 

Excellence  of  .system  of  payment  by  results  ; abuses  to  which  it  is 
liable  easily  ohYiatch.,  ' Keenan,  3587-3591.  Improvements  suggested  by 
witness,  ib.  3685-3696. 

National  competition  examinations  in  Ireland  should  be  conducted  by 
board’s  inspectors,  who  would  transmit  results  to  London  or  Dublin, 
ib.  3635-3644.  All  persons,  Avhether  pupils  of  National  Schools  or  not, 
should  be  admissible  to  this  competition,  ib.  3643. 

Present  system  of  examination  under  Science  and  Art  Department 
might  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  oral  examination ; the  majority 
of  the  board’s  inspectors  would  be  quite  capable  of  conducting  such 
examinations,  ih.'  3649-3676  ; and  the  board  would  be  willing  to  give 
their  services  for  that  purpose,  ib.  3677,  3678. 

Action  of  inspectors  of  national  schools  as  local  secretaries  of  science 
classes  under  Science  and  Art  Department,  ih.  3679-3684. 

■Witness  advocates  payment  by  results,  but  in  a manner  that  would 
make  the  pupils  truthful  and  the  teachers  honest,  that  would  make  every 
subject  a paying  subject,  that  would  utterly  deprecate  cramming,  and 
would  render  a foreknowledge  of  the  line  of  examination  impossible  ; 
such  a system  might  he  established  without  any  inconveniences  or  bad 
results,  ih.  3685-3696. 

Amounts  spent  on  music,  drawing,  navigation,  and  physical  science  in 
national  schools  in  1867,  ib.  3697. 

The  culture  of  music  in,  progresses  slowly,  MacKonnell,  3745. 

Many  national  inspectors  already  connected  with  science  schools  in 
Ireland,  Sidney,  3234.  Interest  of  national  schoolteachers  in  promoting 
establishment  of  science  schools  might  he  made  available  for  estab- 
lishing art  classes,  ih.  3237,  3244,  3252-3254. 

Considerations  with  reference  to  present  science  and  art  system  in 
Ireland  in  its  relation  to  National  Board,  Cole,  1081-1089. 

See  also  Examination.  Kavigaiion.  Oral  Examinations.  Payments 
by  Results. 

National  School  Teachers.  See  National  Schools. 

Natural  History  Museum,  EiibUn. 

Eeasons  for  not  adopting  same  administration  there  as  at  British 
Museum,  Cole,  914. 

Nature  and  application  of  grant  for,  ib.  915,  916,  938-940. 

Large  expenditure  upon,  not  expedient,  ih.  931-933.  Should  not  he 
combined  with  ethnological  collections,  ib.  942-944. 

Better  stuffed  specimens  required  for,  ib.  1029-1035. 

See  also  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Natural  History  Museum  of  Unvoersiiy  of  Edinburgh.  See  Museum  of 
Science  q,nd  Art  {Edinburgh). 
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Natural  Sistory  Society  of  Buhlin.  Probably  no  objection  to  removal  of 
its  collection  to  Boyal  Dublin  Society’s  Museum,  if  new  buildings  were 
erected,  so  as  not  to  divest  Dublin  Society’s  present  premises  and  rights, 
D'OUer,  1303-1308. 

Navigation. 

Taught  in  model  national  schools  at  Limerick,  Belfast,  Carrickfergus, 

I'  and  Dublin,  and  in  ordinary  national  schools  at  Sncem,  Spunkane,  Kilkec, 
Castletownsend,  and  Strangford,  Keenan,  3698.  Successfully  taught  at 
Glenariffe,  ih.  3705.  Provision  made  for  payment  of  teachers  according 
to  number  of  pupils,  and  on  results  of  examinations,  ib.  3699-3701.  Is 
an  optional  subject,  ih.  3701,  3702. 

Very  few  pupils  learning  navigation  in  Dublin ; numbers  who  have 
passed  the  local  examination  for  certificates  for  masters  and  mates, 
ih.  3706-3709. 

Seamanship  not  taught  in  connexion  with,  in  national  schools,  ih. 
3710, 3711. 

Means  provided  by  National  Board  for  teaching  navigation  in  Dublin 
are  insufficient  j masters  and  mates  only  attend  navigation  school  to 
cram.  The  system  altogether  greatly  needs  reform.  Teaching  should  be 
encouraged  in  small  fishing  villages  on  coast  rather  than  large  towns, 
ih.  3712-3718,  3725. 

Amount  spent  on  teaching  navigation  in  Irish  National  Schools  in 
1867,  ib.  3699. 

Navigation  and  mathematics  both  taugbt  in  navigation  schools,  &c., 
ih.  3719-3721. 

Night  Glasses,  Night  Schools,  Night  Examinations. 

Night  class  of  Leamington  Philosophical  Society,  liyan,  1781 . Number 
of  night  classes  in  Ireland,  ib.  1792.  Night  examinations,  occasional 
inconvenience  of,  in  Ireland,  e.g.  at  Cork,  ih.  1805. 

Queen’s  Institute  would  not  undertake  responsibility  of  night  classes 
for  females  on  any  consideration,  Gorlett,  2713-2716,  2780-2783,  2796- 
- 2798.  This  is  a principal  obstacle  to  its  obtaining  grants  under  present 
science  and  art  system,  ib.  2723. 


0. 

Oral  Examinations  in  Science  should  be  combined  with  written,  so  as  to 
prevent  abuses  liable  to  occur  under  present  system.  Answers  to 
objections  on  ground  of  varying  standards  of  different  examiners. 
National  inspectors  perfectly  competent  to  hold  both  oral  and  written 
examinations,  Keenan,  3649-3672. 

Office  of  Worhs.  Sums  voted  under,  for  different  societies  in  Dublin, 
Cole,  859. 

Owen,  James  H.,  Esq.,  M.A. 

(For  analysis  of  his  evidence,  see  McKerlie,  Colonel  J.  G.,  R.E.,  p.  715.) 


P. 

Pakeontology,  Eemonsirator  of,  appointmentrecommended  in  Royal  College 
of  Science  by  Lord  Posse’s  Commission;  present  demonstrator,  Mr. 
Baily,  was  appointed  by  Science  and  Art  Department,  on  recommen- 
dation of  council  of  college,  3049-3052. 

Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

Complaint,  under  misapprehension,  that  no  Irishmen  were  enabled 
to  visit,  at  public  expense,  Vereher,  519-537;  Kerr,  2323-2331.  Royal 
Dublin  Society  showed  their  inertness  in  not  making  exertions  for 
this  purpose  in  same  way  as  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  ib.  2333. 
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Complaint  as  to  appropriation  of  vote  for  expenses  of  British  Com- 
mission, Kerr,  2470,  2476,  2477. 

Statement  of  circumstances  under  -which  500/.  was  granted  in  aid  of 
ai’tizans’  visits  to ; Science  and  Art  Department  took  no  part  in  selecting 
persons  sent,  Cole,  1050,  1951. 

The  subject  of  sending  workmen  to,  was  never  brought  before  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  Steele,  2914-2916. 

Parkek,  Alexander,  J.P.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Attends  to  give  independent  testimony  respecting  Queen's  Institute. 
Great  interest  taken  in  it  by  ladies  in  Dublin.  Its  success  relatively 
to  means  at  command  has  been  very  great,  especially  in  telegraph  class  ; 
and  promising  field  of  employment  in  painting  on  porcelain  is  now  open 
to  pupils  training  for  it.  Chief  wants  of  institute  a-re  larger  income  and 
a museum  of  art  models,  2810-2813. 

Parkinson,  Henrv,  Esq.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Was  secretary  to  Dublin  Exhibitions  of  1861  and  1865.  Reads  answers 
to  queries  of  committee  of  promoters  of  Royal  Irish  Institute: 
(1.)  Details  of  offices  held  by  witness  in  connexion  with  societies,  &c. 
(2.)  Estimate  of  space  available  for  exhibitional  purposes  in  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  Exhibition  Palace 
respectively.  (3.)  Reasons  for  thinking  latter  most  suitable  for  an  insti- 
tution analogous  to  that  at  South  Kensington.  (4.)  Centrality  of  site. 
(5.)  Objections  to  building  on  Stephen’s  Green.  (6.)  Suggestions  that 
School  of  Art  and  Museum  of  Royal  Dublin  Society  be  respectively  com- 
bined with  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
622-628. 

Details  of  formation  of  Exhibition  Ralace  Company,  of  its  financial 
position,  and  of  liability  of  directors  who  have  guaranteed  repayment  of 
30,000/.  borrowed  from  Roval  Bank.  Nature  of  security  held  by  bank, 
707-729. 

Reasons  in  favour  of  separation  of  Ireland  from  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  Loudon  : (1.)  Irish  dislike  of  centralization,  and  general 
popularity  -u'hich  a local  department  would  enjoy.  (2.)  Loans  of 
objects  of  art,  &c.  would  be  more  easily  obtainable.  Witness  could 
at  once  form  an  interesting  collection  for  new  Institute,  652-658,  663- 
665,  697-701. 

Not  essential  that  it  should  be  on  Exhibition  site  ; particular  localitj' 
is  altogether  a secondary  question.  Objections  to  Stephen’s  Green. 
Considerations  in  respect  of  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  premises,  645-651. 

If  Royal  Irish  Institute  be  established  Royal  EuMin  Society 
continue  to  exist  as  an  independent  body,  its  functions  being  limited  to 
agriculture  and  development  of  library.  Agricultural  Museum  requires 
better  accommodation,  and  library  might  be  moved  into  ju’esent 
Natural  History  Museum,  632-640.  School  of  Art  amalgamated  with 
Hibernian  Academy  and  connected  with  a suitable  museum,  picture  and 
sculpture  galleries,  would  form  the  fine  arts  branch  of  Institute.  School 
has  declined  since  witness  was  a pupil,  and  does  not  now  turn  out  good 
designers.  It  requires  reform  and  extension,  641-643,  685-696. 
Natural  History  and  Technological  collections  should  both  be  removed 
to  Royal  Irish  Institute  ; desirable  also  to  amalgamate  with  them  the 
antiquarian  collection  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  maintenance  of  its 
individuality  and  suitable  accommodation  being  secured  to  Academy, 
644,  703-706. 

National  competition  of  science  and  art  students  to  be  continued,  and 
each  country  to  be  represented  on  board  of  examiners  ; all  teaching  to 
be  local,  with  local  examinations  under  Irish  department ; in  this  way, 
selected  Irish  students  might  be  presented  for  national  competition. 
Opinion  that  memorial  from  students  in  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  art 
school,  deprecating  exclusion  from  benefits  of  present  system  of  compe- 
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tibioii,  was  prepared  under  misapprehension  and  in  ignorance  of  impi’ovc- 
nients  proposed  to  be  effected  by  meai;s  of  new  Institute.  Aware  that 
science  and  art  teaching  is  local  under  present  arrangements,  but  thinks 
it  insufficient,  and  that  fees  ai-c  too  high.  The  want  felt  in  Ireland  is 
efficient  means  of  creating  skilled  labour.  To  this  end  there  should  be 
free  classes  for  poor  students  and  an  adequate  industrial  and  art  inusemn 
similar  to  South  Kensington  Iiliisoum,  659-602,  666-681,  683-684,  698. 

Parliameniari/  Grants. 

Detailed  statement  of  grants  paid  to  various  institutions  in  Dublin, 
Cole,  820-824,  852,  859,  864,  872. 

Irish  National  Gallery  chiefly  maintained  by;  amount  for  present 
year;  conditions  of  payment  of,  Mulvany,  3272,  3278-3282. 

In  aid  of  scientific  instruction  in  Universities  and  Colleges  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Table  of,  for  1860-61  to  1868-69,  handed  in  by  Oapl. 
Donnelly,  p.  509 ; App.  N.  p.  661. 

Patent  Museum,  South  Kensington.  Origin,  &c.,  of,  Cole,  866, 

Payments  hy  Results. 

Table  of  pa3'menfcs  on  results  of  art  instruction,  1867,  Rep.  p.  xxix. 

Qualifications  for  earning  payments  on  results  of  science  instruction, 
Re^).  p.  XXV.  Table  of  statistics  of,  for  1867  and  1868.  p.  xxvi. 

Before  extension  of  Science  and  Art  Department  system  to  Ireland, 
National  Board  had  provided  for  instruction  in  physical  science  and  for 
p'ayineiit  of  teachers  oh  results,  Keenan,  3497-3502.  This  - system  still 
continues  in  the  26  model  schools  and  has  never  been  changed,  ib. 
3506. 

Science  and  Art  Department  makes  pajunents  which  arc  rclativelj'  too 
high,  although  they  are  made  only  for  actual  results  of  teaching  as 
tested  by  examination,  ib.  3549,  3550.  Payments  on  results  are  higlily 
beneficial  both  to  teachers  and  scholars ; and  iri'egularities  such  as 
occurred  at  Belfast  examination  are  in  no  way  attributable  thereto. 
Suggestions  by  witness  for  desirable  modifications  of  j)resent  system  of 
]iaying  solely  by  results,  ib.  3587-3591,  3683-3687,  3692-3696. 

Comparative  statement  of  payments  on  results  of  science  and  ai-b 
c.xamiuations,  &c.,  for  1867,  App.  F.,  pp.  631,  632. 

Penny  Admissions  to  Zoological  Gardens,  Dublin,  more  profitable  than 
sixpence  admissions,  Corrigan,  317-320.  Opening  gardens  after  5 p.m. 
and  on  great  holidays  {e.g.,  Easter  Monday,  &c.)  for  Id.  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, ib.  332. 

Per~centage  of  local  subscriptions  to  local  scbools  of  art  said  to  bo  only 
seven  per  cent,  of  annual  expenditure,  Kerr,  2338-2340,  2349-2353. 

Physical  Science. 

Branches  of,  taught  in  model  national  schools  in  Ireland,  Keenan,  3489 
3490. 

Amount  spent  on,  by  National  Board  in  national  schools  in  Ireland 
in  1867,  ib.  3697. 

Physical  Science,  Teaching  of.  See  National  Schools,  1,2. 

Pictures,  Deposit  ; Donations  of ; Purchase  of.  See  Irish  National 
Gallery.  National  Gallery,  JEdinlmrgh. 

PiM,  Jonathan,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

As  Member  of  Parliament  for  Dublin  has  attended  on  deputations  in 
support  of  establishment  of  proposed  Roijal  Irish  Institute,  in  which 
many  persons  in  Dublin  have  taken  warm  interest,  some  from  interested 
motives  and  in  hope  of  selling  Exhibition  premises,  others  from  belief 
that  a local  centre  for  all  institutions  connected  with  science  and  art  in 
Dublin  is  preferable  to  a centre  in  London,  1471.  , South  Kensington, 
Museum  no  direct  advantage  to,  Irish  artizans,,  but  witness  has  not  con- 
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sidered  advisability  of  a separate  Science'aud  Art  Department  for  Ireland , 
sufficiently  to  express  any  decided  opinion,  1472,1473;  and  takes  no  part 
in  question  of  forming  Royal  Irish  Institute,  3488, 1489. 

Science  and  art  competition  limited  to  Ireland  undesirable  ; imperial 
competition  more  useful  in  every  class.  Was  not  aware  of  feeling  of 
students  against  exclusion  from  benefits  of  existing  national  competition, 
1473-1487. 

Impression  that  means  of  teaching  veterinary  science  in  Ireland  are 
defective.  Improvement  in  this  respect  very  desirable,  1490-1492.  , 

Titt,  Mr.  His  resolutions  in  favour  of  developing  manufactures  in  Ireland 
opposed  by  Wedgwood,  Kerr,  4105. 

Ployfair,  Dr.  Lyon. 

Letter  to  Treasury  relative  to  establishment  of  Edinburgh  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,  App.  A.,  p.  592. 

Reference  to  system  of  lectures  suggested  by,  Kane,  2971. 

Political  Economy.  Desirability  of  teaching,  in  Royal  College  of  Science, 

Kane,  3116. 

Porcelain  Painting. 

Inutility  of  teaching  design  with  especial  reference  to,  in  schools  of 
art,  Cole,  1042. 

A new  art  in  Ireland,  lately  introduced  by  Queen’s  Listitute,  Oorleit, 
2691.  Success  of  class  there,  Parker,  2810. 

Porilaw.  Statement  from,  in  favour  of  provinciallectures,  Sidney,  3212. 
Science  school  at,  ih.  3215. 

Portloch  Collection.  Removal  of,  to  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Kane,  3044-3047. 

Pottery.  The  principal  artists  in,  are  French  and  German,  Kerr,  2413. 

Pottery  Works  at  Pelleek.  See  Belleek. 

Premiums  for  encouragement  of  art  offered  by  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
Steele,  2831-2333. 

pRiMKOSE,  Hon.  Bouverie  F.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  secretary  to  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures,  kc.  in  Scot- 
land, to  which  an  annuity  of  2,000L,  administered  by  28  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  Crown,  was  secured  by  treaty  of  union ; this  annuity  was 
formerly  apportioned  in  two  sums  of  l,000i.  each  to  encourage  fisheries 
and  manufactures,  &c.  In  1808  fisheries  were  committed  to  a separate 


Doara. 

From  its  reserve  monies  Board  of  Manufactures  bmlt  Boyal  Institution 
(50,0001.),  and  contributed  to  erection  of  National  Gallery  (20,0001.),  ot 
which  it  has  sole  charge,  under  the  Treasury. 

Boyal  Institution  contains  ; 1.  Offices  of  Board  and  of  Fishery 

Board  2 School  of  Art;  the  success  of  which  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  since  its  affiliation  to  Science  and  Art  Department  (sec  Appen- 
dix 0 page  601).  3.  Museum  of  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; this  was 
conveyed  to  Board  of  Manufactures,  as  public  trustees,  on  condition  Of 
rooms,  &o.  being  provided  for  its  exhibition.  (See  Appendix  C.,  p.  601.) 

National  Gallery  contains  ; 1.  National  Mlcry  of  SeoU™<i.  towards 

cost  of  which  Government  voted  30,000i.  Board  of  Manufactures  aie 
trustees  and  charged  with  maintenance.  Visited  by  upwards  ol  one 
million  persons  since  1858.  2.  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

Of  the  above-nientioned  establishments,  School  of  Art,  National  Gallery 

and  Antiquarian  Museum  are  under  Board  of  Jfomifactures.  Existing 
arrangements  and  distribution  of  funds  were  effeoted 
minute  of  25th  February  1868  (see  Appendix  0.,  p.  595),  and  have  worked 
admirably  and  with  happiest  results,  pp.  20-24. 

Opinion  of  witness  as  to  accommodation  available  for  large  objects  (such 
as  runic  stones)  offered  to  Museum  of  Society  of  Antiquaries,  pp.  31,  32. 

Professor  of  Natural  NMorij  {Eiinhurfh).  See  Begms  Professor. 
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Trovincial  Lectures. 

Cessation  of  provincial  lectures,  formerly  under  Eoyal  Dublin  Society, 
a serious  publio  loss,  Steele,  2851-2867.  Cost  of  provincial  lectures  bigh 
in  proportion  to  number  of  audience,  2887-2891,  2905-2911. 

Provincial  lectures  were  organized  by  Eoyal  Dublin  Society;  the 
expenses  being  partly  defrayed  by  the  localiry  ■where  they  were  delivered 
and  partly  by  the  Society,  jyOlier,  1126-llo0. 

Witness  acted  as  secretary  to  “ Joint  Committee  of  Lectures,”  Sidney, 
3186.  Locality  contributed  10?.  towards  50?.,  the  cost  of  each  course  ; 
abolished  because  of  more  extended  system  of  science  teaching  under 
Science  and  Art  Department;  abolition  caused  some  dissatisfaction; 
remonstrances  and  representations  from  many  places  in  favour  of  their 
continuance,  ib.  3187-3214. 

Science  classes  under  Science  and  Art  Department  do  not  serve  same 
purpose  as  popular  lectures  under  Joint  Committee  of  Lectures ; they 
afforded  intellectual  entertainment  to  educated  persons  -who  could  not 
obtain  it  otheiwdse,  and  their  value  consisted  not  so  much  in  what  was 
taught  as  in  the  stimulus  they  furnished,  especially  in  remote  localities, 
Shaiv,  p.  532. 

Popular  lectures,  if  revived,  should  be  under  different  conditions  from 
those  adopted  by  Committee  of  Lectures,  which  were  not  sufRciently 
elastic  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  localities.  Prohibition  of  short 
courses  of  lectures  hindered  economy.  Various  restrictions  imposed 
prevented  popular  lecturing  from  becoming  a profession  in  Ireland. 
Government  in  subsidizing  lectures  or  other  services  should  always 
aim  at  rendering  them  self-supporting.  Lecturers  would  find  remune- 
rative employment  in  Ireland  if  the  taste  were  once  developed;  the 
endeavour  to  make  popular  lecturing  strictly  subservient  to  industrial 
progress  was  mistaken.  The  rule  refusing  govei’inneut  aid  to  lecturers 
of  religious  societies  was  also  impolitic  in  Ireland.  Witness’s  reasons 
for  these  opinions,  ih.,  pp.  532-534. 

See  also  Boyal  I)x<Min  Society,  4. 

Purchase  of  Fictures  for  Irish  National  Gallery,  how  made,  Mulvanv, 
3282-3285.  ' ^ 


Q. 

Queen’s  Colleges. 

Numbers  attending  the  engineering  classes  in,  Kane,  3083,  3084. 

More  fib  to  take  charge  of  veterinary  instruction  than  Eoyal  Dublin 
Society,  but  could  not  do  so  with  their  present  funds,  Ferguson,  4187- 
4189. 

Connc-vion  of  Belfast  Botanic  Gardens  --.vith  Queen’s  Colleo-e  there 
Eedfern,  4218-4222. 


Q.xieen’s  Institute,  Molesicorth  Street. 

Its  establishment  and  object,  Bep.  xix  ; its  administration,  sources  of 
income,  and  classes,  ih.  xx. ; return  of  employments  of  trained  pupils, 
ih.  XX.  ; nature  of  art  instruction  in,  admirable  character  of;  recommen- 
dation of  departure  from  established  ^^rinciples  of  administering  state  aid 
not  justifiable  in  this  instance,  but  every  facility  should  he  afforded  to 
Queen’s  Institute  for  obtaining  assistance  under  present  rules,  ih.  xxi. 
xxviii. 

Eenders  valuable  service  in  teaching  ladies  in  reduced  circunstances 
industries  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  earn  money.  Hi^-hlv  de«erviuo- 

of  public  aid,  1574,  1575 ; iTerr,  2268-2270,  2274.°  " ° 

Instances  of  yts  utility ; classes  for  porcelain  painting,  writing,  &c. 
Is  a practical  institution,  and  entirely  supported  by  fees,  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  profits  of  sales  of  work,  ih.  2271-2273,  2275,  2276. 

Its  objects  and  classes  ; successful  in  many  respects  ; receive.s  no  public 
grant ; maintains  itself , but  with  difficulty ; a good  house  rent  free  would 
be  a great  advantage,  TaJhot  de  Malahide,  2669-2686. 
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Its  nature,  means  of  support,  numbers  of  students  and  sobools,  Corlett, 
2687-2690 ; tolerably  satisfactory  results  ; new  occupations  introduced, 
ib.  2691,  App.  L.,  p.  657. 

A museum  and  lectures  greatly  needed ; desirability  of  baring  a 
separate  department  of  science  and  art  in  Dublin,  Corlett,  2692. 

Details  of  drawing  scliool  of ; its  relations  with  Eoyal  Dublin  Society, 
Corlett,  2693,  2694,  is  similar  to  tbe  Demale  School  of  Art  in  London, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  a similar  grant,  ih.  2707-2712. 

Has  never  applied  for  assistance  from  Science  and  Art  Departmejit 
because  of  rule  requiring  night  classes  for  students  of  working  class  to  be 
hold  in  connexion  with  art  schools,  and  this  the  Queen’s  Institute  would 
not  undertake  on  any  terms,  ib.  2713-2716,  2780,  2796-2798.  The  inex- 
pediency of  granting  state  aid  towards  education  of  persons  who  should 
be  competent  to  educate  themselves  has  also  prevented  Queen’s  Institute 
from  receiving  such  aid,  ib.  2772-2775. 

Situation,  rent,  &c.,  of  its  house,  ib.  2724-2735.  Government  aid 
might  possibly  cause  subscriptions  to  fall  offj  buta  fixed  grantwould  be 
preferable  to  one  proportionate  to  amount  of  subscriptions,  ih.  2736-42#. 

Scrivenery  is  a successful  department,  ih.  2743-2747. 

Gentlewomen  only  admitted  as  students ; what  classes  of  persons  this 
term  considered  to  include,  ib.  2748-2754. 

Details  of  fees  charged,  subjects  taught,  and  successful  progress  of 
Institute,  ih.  2756-2770,  2784-2787,  2793-2795. 

Great  success  of  female  telegraph  clerks  trained  in,  ib.  2802-2809. 

Interest  taken  in,  by  ladies  of  position  in  Dublin ; success  of  classes 
for  telegraphy  and  porcelain  painting ; pecuniary  difiicultias  ; museum 
of  models  much  wanted,  Farher,  2810-2812. 

Balance  sheet  for  year  ending  29bh  September  1867,  App.  L.,  p.  657. 

Synopsis  of  fees,  hours  of  study,  &o.  at,  App.  L.,  p.  658. 


B. 

Recommendations  of  the  Commissioners.  See  Conclusions  and  Recom- 
'ineoidcttlons. 

■RFTntpuN  Peteh,  Esa.,  M.D.  (Analysis  o{ his  evidence.)  „ , . 

As  a professor  in  medical  school  is  interested  ia  Belfast  Botanic 
Carden  4194,4196,  Covers  about  18  acres.  Managed  by  Joint  Stock 
Company,  and  kept  in  admirable  order.  Open  free  to  public  at  3 p.m, 
miZtui-days,  when  a band  is  provided,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Belfast  manufacturers  ; whose  subscriptions  have  increased  since  free 
opening.  Free  admission  preferable  to  a small  charge ; consideration 
Xether  it  is  more  conducive  to  care  and  good  conduct  on  the  partof 
publiras  a privilege  or  as  a right,  4238,  4239,  As  to  difficulty  of  raising 
fmids  in  Belfast,  4193-1217,  4231-4234,  4240-4242,  Sunday  opening 
would  probably  bo  agreed  to  it  a public  grant  in  support  of  gaiden 
were  cSditioiial  the?eoii,  4224-4227,  4236,  4237,  The  only  pleasure 
ground  in  Belfast  where  recreation  and  instruction  are  combined, 

4228-4230, 4236,  , , . p 

Queen’s  College  has  use  of  plants  for  botanical  study,  and  parts  o 
o-ardon  are  specially  laid  out  for  this  purpose.  4218-422-. 

Regius  Keegier,  Regius  Rrofessor  Official  titles  of  gofessor  of  "1 
history  in  Buiversity  of  Eibnburgh,  Allman,  104-110.  Un  transiei  oi 
natS  hisYory  collLtion  from  .University  *0 

reo-arded  as  a o-overnment  appointment,  ih-  16o-16»,  t oimeny  witness 
was  eocmtZble  to  Univerrity  for  management,  and  to  Crown  for 
expeies  *172.  Separation  of  the  offices  of  keeper  and  professor 
3d Te’  fatal ; they  should  always  he  hold  by  the  same  person,  ih.  180, 
181 ; Are/i-er,  27-70.  See  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  ^2  2 ’ 
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Uegim  Keeper  of  Botanic  Gardena  (Edinburgh).  See  Botany,  Professor  of, 
University  of  Edinhurgh. 

Basse,  Lord.  His  commission  on  Royal  College  of  Science,  references  to, 
Kane,  3015,  3051,  3085,  3102,  3115,  3116. 

See  also  Boyal  College  of  Science,  1,  3. 

Boyal  Academy,  London. 

Mainly  supported  by  proceeds  of  annual  exhibitions ; has  no  direct 
state  subsidy,  Cole,  982-984. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Music.  Desirability  of  establishing  a national  training 

' school  for  music,  entirely  independent  of  self-supporting  systems,  and 
■where  gratuitous  instruction  at  public  cost  should  be  given  to  all  quali- 
fied pupils  ; a branch  in  Dublin  should  develope  musical  talent  in 
Ireland  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  in  a provincial  school,  the  London 
Academy  being  made  the  centre  of  advanced  musical  training  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  Cole,  841. 

See  also  Irish  Academy  of  Music. 

RorAL  College  op  Science. 

1.  Generally. 

2.  Eelivemj  of  Lectures. 

3.  Belations  hetween  Bean  and  Council  of  Professors  and 

Secretary. 

1.  Generally. 

As  a pure  school  of  science,  is  more  complete  than  any  school  in 
England  or  Scotland,  Hep.  xxxiii.  Not  advisable  to  remove  it  from 
St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Bejp.  p.  xxxvii. 

Its  grant  is  paid  through  Science  and  Art  Department,  Cole,  822. 

Has  been  lately  reorganized  in  consequence  of  recommendations  of 
LordRosse’s  Commission.  Its  theory  of  action  satisfactory,  but  cannot 
succeed  unless  worked  harmoniously ; geological  collection  should 
be  attached  to  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Merrion  Square,  Cole,  838, 
843.  College  should  remain  on  present  site  j short  time  in  action;  not 
yet  in  proper  working  order ; suggestions  as  to  appointment  of  dean 
Cole,  838,  843,  991-lOU. 

Importance  of  special  Colleges  of  Science;  study  of  physical  science 
more  useful  than  study  of  Greek ; old  institutions  will  not  make  necessary 
provision  for  connecting  science  teaching  -unth  its  practical  applications. 
Oeneral  scientific  culture,  although  most  valuable  in  itself,  is  insulRcient 
for  industrial  progress  unless  supplemented  by  special  practical  training. 
Cole,  1011-1025. 

Science  and  Art  Department  has  given  no  definite  written  instructions 
with  regard  to  administration  of  College  of  Science,  Kane,  3014,  3019. 
Written  instructions  received  from  Department  on  several  points  of 
administration  of  college,  read  by  witness,  Sidney  3143-31430-. 

Fees  to  be  chfivged  for  lectures  at,  Kane,  3015. 

Position  of  witness  during  transition  period  while  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry was  being  converted  into  Royal  College  of  Science,  ^5.  3033-3038. 

Sole  function  of  Lord  Rosse’s  Commission  was  to  arrange  programme 
of  studies  ; it  had  no  authority  to  advise  as  to  constitution  and  general 
character  of  college,  W'hich  were  expressly  I’eserved  and  entirely  settled 
by  Science  and  Art  Department,  ih.  3090-3103. 

The  addition  of  a literary  course  to  scheme  of  College  of  Science, 
although  highly  desirable  in  many  respects,  would  complicate  its 
functions  and  alter  its  present  purely  scientific  character ; it  might, 
perhaps,  be  advantageously  allied  with  Queen’s  University,  ih.  3085-3090, 
3104-3108.  Would  be  benefited  by  interchange  of  certificates  with 
College  of  Physicians,  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Trinity  College. 
ih.  3061-3070.  s » 

Cost  of  three  years’ education  in;  opinion  as  to  expediency  of  reducing 
fees  charged  to  artizans,  ih.  3071-307h. 
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Reasons  for  small  attendance  during  past  year ; nature  of  diplomas 
or  certificates  intended  to  be  given ; which  will  open  afield  of  employment 
to  those  who  obtain  them,  Kane,  3078-3082;  number  of  students  will 
never  be  large,  ih.  3109,  3110.  Middle  classes  w'ould  nob  attend  free 
evening  lectures;  but  day  courses  might  be  open  at  & nominal  fee  to 
persons  not  wishing  to  obtain  diplomas,  as  is  done  in  Paris  and  at 
London  School  of  Mines,  ib.  2974,  2981-2984,  3111-3113. 

Desirability  of  teaching  political  economy  in,  ib.  3116. 

Building  arrangements  in  progress  in  connexion  with  college  interfere 
with  free  circulation  of  public  in  museum,  and  cause  great  inconvenience, 
Sidney,  3171-3178. 

Number  of  servants  on  establishment  of;  rules  respecting  sick  leave, 
ib.  3179-3184. 

It  has  been  said  in  respect  of  science  that  supply  will  create  demand ; 
College  of  Science  is  an  experiment  in  that  sense,  ih.  3223-3226. 


2.  Delivery  of  Lectures, 

Details  of  present  courses,  which  are  entirely  systematic  or  collegiate, 
no  popular  instruction  being  given,  Kane,  2946,  2980. 

Most  desirable  to  resume  free  public  lectures  as  a part  of  regular 
official  system  of  college,  ib.  3053-3055. 

Professors  have  recentlj’’  volunteered  to  deliver  evening  public 
lectures,  not  as  apart  of  their  professorial  duty,  but  in  order 
college  and  bring  it  more  into  contact  with  general  public,  2957-2969, 
2975-2979.  Increase  of  professors’  duties  without  corresponding  increase 
of  salaries,  ih.  2970. 

Old  system  under  Joint  Committee  of  Lectures  of  having  both  day  and 
evening  free  public  courses  did  not  work  "well,  ih.  2971-2973.^ 

Witness  was  secretary  to  Joint  Committee  of  Lectures,  Sidney,  3186. 
Details  of;  remonstrances  against  their  abolition,  ih.  3186-3214. 


3.  Belaiions  of  Dean  and  Goimcil  of  Professors  ivith  Secretary. 

Functions  of  professors  restricted  absolutely  to  educational  matters. 
Council  has  no  share  in  general  administration  of  college,  and  no  right 
to  make  any  recommendation  to  Science  and  Art  Department,  whose 
action,  through  its  representative,  the  secretary  (Dr.  Sidney),  is  direct 
and  absolute,  Kane,  2990-2995,  3041-3047. 

Lord  Bosse’a  Commission  did  not  contemplate  placi^  council  in  this 
subservient  position  as  regards  its  relations  with  the  Department  ; but 
whatever  may  be  the  apparent  intention  of  official  documents  denmng 
their  status,  the  professors  as  a body  consider  that  they  have  no  autho- 
rity to  make  any  representation  to  the  Department  on  points  of  admini- 
stration, estimates,  &o.,  &c.,  and  Dr.  Sidney  alone  communicates  with 


Department,  ih.  2996-3005. 

Present  demonstrator  of  palaiontology  was  appointed  by  Department 
on  council’s  recommendation,  ih.  3049-3052  ; and  appointment  of  wit- 
ness as  permanent  dean  was  agreed  to  in  deference  to  strong  represen- 
tations of  certain  professors,  ih.  3001,  3002. 

Dr  Sidney  came  with  verbal  instructions  that  he  was  representative 
of  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  accordingly  for  some  time  consi- 
dered himself  head  of  college,  and  acted  on  that  impression  ; steps  by 
which  difficulties  of  this  kind  havenow  been  removed  without  any  appeal 
to  Department,  and  other  details  relative  thereto.  Oorrespondence  witt 
Department  as  to  functions  of  secretary,  &o.,  proper 

and  intelligible  position  in  the  college,  Kane,  3008,  3017-3032. 

Functions  of  witness  as  secretary  to  the  college  ; acts  as  organ  of 
. council  in  all  matters  within  , their  province,  and  conducts  exeimtive 
business  generally  ; takes  no  action  affecting  educational  arrangements 
except  by^ iireotion  of  council ; hands  in  an  abstract  of  minutes  “™- 
cil,  Sidney,  3121-3129,  3177.  Details  reUtive  to  of  council, 

how  and  when  summoned,  &c.,  xh.  3132-3135,  ol5o  ol/U. 
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Witness  lias  never  attempted  directly  or  indirectly  to  control  council 
in  any  Tvay,  nor  do  tlie  professors  consider  that  they  arc  not  at  liberty 
to  make  representations  to  Science  and  Art  Department,  Sidney,  3138, 
3139. 

Minute  and  letters  from  Science  and  Art  Department  relating  to  admi- 
nistration of  college,  ih.  3140-8143a-. 

All  letters  of  the  least  interest  arc  invariably  submitted  to  council,  and 
registers,  &c.,  are  always  accessible  to  them,  ih.  3145-3151. 

Explanation  as  to  omission  of  laboratory  expenses  fi'oin  estimates,  ib. 
3152-3157. 

See  also  Museum  of  Irish  hidustr]i. 

Uoyal  Corh  InstUution. 

Statement  from,  in  favour  of  provincial  lectures,  Sidney,  3211.  School 
of  Science  at,  has  ceased,  ih.  3215. 

Memorial  from  president,  vice-presidents,  managers,  and  proprietors 
of,  to  the  Commissioners  for  Science  and  Art  in  Ireland,  urging  its  claims 
to  assistance,  pages  687,  688. 

See  also  Corh  School  of  Art. 


Royal  Dublin  Society. 

1.  Us  Constitution,  Objects,  h\incUons,  Funds,  c3-c. 

2.  Agricultural  Museum  and  Sho-ws. 

3.  Botanic  Gardens,  Qlasnevin. 

4.  Lectures,  Provincml  Lectures,  Sfc. 

5.  Library. 

6.  Museum. 

7.  School  of  Art. 

8.  Site  and  Premises. 

9.  Influence  of  Politics  and  Ueligion  at  Flections  for  Members. 

10.  School  of  Veterinary  Surgery, 

11.  General  Statements  and  Opinions. 


1.  Its  Constitution,  Objects,  Functions,  Funds,  Sfc. 

Its  institution,  Uego.  iv.  j opposed  provisions  of  Minute  of  11th  Ai)ril 
1854,  defining  functions  of  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  of  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  &c.,  Reji.  v. 

Present  position  and  functions  of,  Rep.  xi. 

Its  principal  objects  are  the  promotion  of  husbandry  and  other  useful 
arts  in  Ireland  j it  manages  Glasnevin  Botanical  Gardens,  Government 
School  of  Art,  Musenm  of  Natural  History,  Library,  and  Agricultural 
Department,  L’OUer,  1102-1104. 


Constitution  of,  under  charter  dated  2nd  April  1750,  and  supplemental 
charter  of  27th  December  1865,  L^Olier,  1106-1109,  1160-1164.  Conies 
of  charters,  pp.  663-666.  ^ 


Necessity  felt  by,  before  grant  of  charter,  of  eucouraging  fine  arts ; 
bohool  of  Art  established  in  1749  ; received  from  Irish  Parliament  for 
106  years  an  annual  grant  of  5001.;  references  to  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Mulvauy,  E.H.A.,  concerning,  ib.  1]  09-1111. 

Sources  of  income  before  grant  of  charter,  ib.,  1115-1118.  General 
details  of  early  history  of,  App.  G.,  p.  632.  Steele,  2814-2821. 

Its  objects  at  first  were  chiefly  agricultural ; aftenvards  it  established 
classes  for  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  veterinary  surgery,  natural 
philosophy,  geology,  zoology,  anatomy  in  oomiexion'with  fine  art,  and 
I'rench  litm-ature  ; paid  and  partly  under  honorary  pro- 
fessors, D’Olter,  1112^1124.  ^ 


Stipulation  for  increased  grant  to,  at  time  of  union,  ib.,  1131. 
Satisfactory  working  of,  under  suppleihental  charter  ; its  officers, 
their  mode  of  election,  a.,  1166-1173.  ’ 


m '■  feeling  in  the  society,  though  no  absolute  guarantee, 

■that  a sufficient  number  of  the  council  should  bo  persons  of  eminence  in 
science  or  art,  1174-1180.  Difficulty  of  eiisuring  election  of  siicl. 
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pei’sous,  owinff  to  votes  of  country  members,  and  to  society  not  being 
purely  scientific,  ih,  1181-1197.  Steele,  2822-2830. 

Members  of  council  wbo  retire  by  rotation  are  usually  re-elected. 
Objection  to  “house  list  ” system  of  Itoyal  Society  of  London  as  tending 
to  produce  a fixed  governing  body,  D’Olier,  1198-1215. 

Supplemental  charter  conferring  on  country  members  the  now  privilege 
of  voting  by  papers  was  granted  for  purpose  of  transferring  power  from 
society  at  large  to  council ; previously  Society  had  sole  authority  over 
its  paid  servants,  which  occasioned  much  practical  inconvenience, 
ih.  1216-1222. 

Committees  of,  and  how  chosen,  ih.  1236-1242. 

Distinction  between  public  and  private  funds  of ; the  latter,  amount- 
ing to  about  1,2001.  a year,  are  insufficient  to  enable  society  to  organize 
a system  of  provincial  lectures  ; agricultural  department  ns  entirely 
maintained  out  of  them;,  other  charges,  ih.  1337-1346.  Further  state- 
ment  as  to  disposal  of  private  funds,  ih.  1357  1359. 

Charter  should  he  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  if  fouud  an  impedi- 
ment to  progress  of  proposed  Poyal  Irish  Institute,  Kery,  2259  2255. 

Premiums  for  encouragement  of  art  offered  by,  it.  2831p2833- 
Examinations  for  certificates  of  merit  held  hy ; eminent  examiners  , 
severe  competition;  success  of  those  who  have  passed  examinations , 
hold  only  in  Diihlin,  ih.  2834-2850, 

Mode  of  electing  to  a professorship  in,  Kane,  2938. 

Arrano-ements  as  regards  committees,  council,  and  officers  work 
satisfactorily.  Advantage  of  intervention  of  committees  specially  con- 
versant with  subjeot— c.y.,  natural  history-hetween  general  council  and 
officers  in  charge  of  departments,  Maunsell,  3972-3975. 

2.  AgyicuUwal  Hfitseum  and  Shoies. 

Its  Agricultural  Museum  and  shows  supported  entirely  out  of  private 
funds  since  1865,  Hep.  xi.,  D’Olier,  1103,  1234,  1235. 

Should  be  invited  to  hand  over  Agricultural  Museum  to  proposed  new 
Science  and  Art  Museum,  Hep.  p.  xxxvii. 

Agricultural  Museum  should  be  improved,  ParUnson,  p.  93. 

The  society  would  always  he  required  in  IreMnd  for  enoouragement 
of  agrioiilture,  which  was  its  earliest  object,  633. 

Agricultural  department  is  most  important 
means  recent  improvements  are  made  known  in  Ireland.  Agiioiiltiu a L 
“mmiltc“  oonsisl  of  practical  men.  . Objection 

colleotiou,  although  its  money  value  is  small,  in  an  ludustiial  museum 
Sy  separate^from  society  It  is  at  present  lodged  in  most  un- 
Buitahle  rooms,  McwinseK,  4011-4025.  • i i. 

Tables  of  statistics  of  Boyal  Dublin  Society  s agricultural  shows, 
App.  0.,  p.  663. 

3.  Botanie  Gardens,  Glasnevtn. 

Onpii  to  the  nnhlic  free  on  Sundays,  Cole,  907,  908, 

oEeviu  Botanic  Gardens  open  every  day  hut  one;  should  be  open 

4006-4011. 

4.  Lectures,  Provineial  Lectures,  SfC. 

Institution  of  “ Committee  of  Lectures,”  Hep.  V.  vi. 

Prolcial  lectures  organized  by  partly  paid  for  by  localities  where 
tbev  wcr6  dollvorGd.,  D OUgT}  1125  lloO.  , i 

abolition  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  i!>.  1321-1324. 
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Science  classes  under  Science  and  Art  Department  compensate  to  some 
extent  for  loss  of  lectures,  but  the  latter  "were  of  a more  popular  nature 
and  benefited  a different  class  of  people,  Kane,  1326-1328,  provincial 
audiences  were  chiefly  of  the  better  class,  ib.  1329-1332. 

• state  aid  is  needed  for  such  purposes  ; at  society’s  premises 

in  Dublin  there  was  never  any  admission  fee,  ih.  1329-1336. 

Details  of  history  of  maiingeincnt  of  provincial  lectures,  ih.  1347- 
bteele,  2851-2867.  Pees  were  too  high,  ?&.  2887-2891.  Lectures 
to  working  men  would  not  succeed  in  Dublin,  ih.  2880-2885. 

Advantage  of  lectures — as  at  South  Kensington — to  students  of  Art 
School  a reason  for  desiring  special  state  aid  for  that  purpose,  Steele, 
2913. 

statement  as  to  lectures  as' formerly  daivered  at,  Kane,  2940-2946; 
they  were  largely  attended,  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  were  of  great 
service,  2947-2952.  Imposition  of  even  a small  fee  considerably 
essens  number  of  audience,  'ih.  2953,  2954.  Reasons  for  disooiitinuanoe 
ot  tree  lectures  ; proposal  to  renew  them,  ih.  2955-2958. 


5.  Library. 

Library,  botanic  gardens,  and  museum  of  natural  history  of  society 
to  be  entirely  supported  by  public  funds,  Eep.  viii.  ix. 

Its  Transactions  ” are  published  at  the  state’s  expense,  Eep.  xii. 
Library  should^  be  removed  to  more  commodious  premises  and  de- 
veloped into  a national  library,  Eep.  p.  xxxvii. ; should  bo  increased  and 
Its  accommodation  improved,  Parlcmson,  p.  93,  635-637;  is  in  good 
condition,  but  requires  further  precautions  against  fire.  Cole,  825-892- 
897. 

In  case  of  fusion  of  libraries  of  different  societies,  their  administration 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ih.  903.  If 
increased  accommodation  be  provided  for  library,  it  should  be  in  new 
Duildmgs  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  ih.  904-906. 

Government  grant  to  ; is  always  supplemented  by  lOOL  a year  from 
society  s private  funds,  L’OUer,  1227. 

Va,lue  of ; danger  to,  from  fire ; accommodation  defective;  more  space 
required;  present  natural  history  museum  might  be  converted  into  a 

^ public  entrance  in  Merrion  Square, 
JJ  Oher,  1246-1261.  ^ ’ 

2921-2^930  respecting ; has  a comfortable  reading  room,  Steele, 

Accommodation  is  inadequate  to  requirements  of  a great  public 

» 

6.  Museum. 

Natural  history  collection  should  be  remorecl  to  a properly  constructed 

museum  of  natLal  history: 

institution  should  not  be  subject  to  similar 
fn  M ® " management  to  that  of  natural  history  collection 

in  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  andArt, Mrcier,  55-59.  Opposite  oui- 
num  Allman,  184-187.  See  also  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  (EdinburgS?). 

Witness  TV-ould  transfer  natural  history  museum  and  school  of  design 
to  proposed  new  institute,  leaving  development  of  library  and  improv°e- 
agricultural  museum  as  sole  functions  of  Dublin  SocietyVand 
natural  history  museum,  museum  of  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  and  ludiis- 

nub  B Green,  should  be  placed  together  in  one 

public  building,  Farkinson,  pp.  9.3-95  etseq.,  702-706.  “ 

‘“.Zoological  Society  (Dublin),  deposited  in, 
Loi  mgan,  284.  Bad  specimen  of  stuffed  lion  in.  Cole,  1026-1033. 

Should  be  amalgamated  with  other  museums  in  one  institution  under 
Irish  management,  Walsh,  762-755,  765,  766.  mcisiuion  unaer 
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Proposed  botanical  museum  should  be  in  same  place  as  natural 
history  museum,  and  ethnological  museum  should  be  consolidated  with 
that  of  Trinity  College  and  Captain  Cook’s  collection,  Cole,  825. 

Sunday  opening  of  museum  after  2 p.m.  would  be  acceptable  to 
people  of  Dublin,  ih.  825,  879-886. 

Proposed  additional  grant  for  museum  of  natural  history  and 
ethnographical  collection,  ih.  912. 

NatTire  and  application  of  vote  for  natural  history  museum,  ib.  915, 
916.  Power  of  Lord  President  as  regards  its  appropriation,  ib.  915-920. 

Appointment  and  removal  of  curator  rest  absolutely  with  council,  but 
in  case  of  unfairness  Lord  President’s  money  power  would  give  him  a 
potential  voice,  ib.  921-926. 

Complication  between  functions  of  Dublin  Society  and  of  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  settled  by  Minute  of  21st  September  1865,  ih.  947-954. 

Development  of  mineralogy  under  society;  acquisition  of  Leskean 
collection,  of  Baron  Joy’s,  and  of  general  (or  Giesecke’s)  collection  of 
minerals,  D’Olier,  1132-1139  ; Carte,  1886-1891. 

Donations  and  deposits  in  museum  from  Trinity  College,  Zoological 
Society,  Mr.  "Warren,  Admiral  Jones,  and  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  D'Olior, 
1143-1158. 

Museum  of  natural  history  and  botanical  gardens  are-  nominally 
altogether  maintained  by  Government  grant,  but  payments  from  so- 
ciety’s private  funds  have  frequently  supplemented  grants  to  museum  ; 
and  in  library  they  are  always  supplemented  by  100/.  a year;  School 
of  Art  also  receives  from  100/.  to  150/.  a year  out  of  private  . funds, 
ih.  1223-1233. 

Ethnological  collection  is  small;  should  bo  consolidated  ^yith  other 
ethnological  collections  in  Dublin,  ih.  1262-1265. 

Natural  History  Society’s  museum  might  be  removed  to  premises  of 
Royal  Dublin  Society  if  new  buildings  were  erected,  provided  that 
present  buildings  be  reserved  exclusively  to  use  of  Dublin  Society, 
ib.,  1303-1308. 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  its  collections  how  obtained;  arrange- 
ments with  other  societies ; defects;  improvements  suggested ; want, of 
space  and  of  means  of  preparing  specimens.  Carte,  1882-1951.  Speci- 
mens sent  by  Zoological  Society  have  usually  been  worthless,  ih.  1955- 
1965. 

Museum  is  under  supervision  of  a committee  elected  by  society ; its 
meetings  and  general  powers,  Carte,  1978-1992.  Its  funds  supplied  by 
government;  witness  is  more  or  less  responsible  for,  to  committee, 
subject  to  appeal  to  council  in  case  of  disagreement,  ih.  1993-2016. 

Ilnfitness  of  rooms  and  want  of  space  for  purposes  of  museum,  espe- 
cially for  dissection,  ib.  2017-2033;  and  in  entomological  department, 
ib.  2047,  2048. 

If  museum  be  incofpcu'atcd  with  others  its  curator  should  have  inde- 
pendent control  of  it,  ib.  2037-2039. 

Desire  of,  to  establish  a museum  of  ornamental  art,  Steele,  2913. 

Natural  History  Museum  committee  is  a consulting  council  to  the 
curator;  they  discuss  the  purchase  of  specimens,  and  council  acts  on 
their  judgment ; position  of  officers  of  Dublin  Museum  and  British 
Museum  is  not  exactly  analogous,  3976-3978.  Arguments  in 

favour  of  having  a deliberative  body  between  council  and  curator,  ib. 
3979-3987.  Removal  of  collections  from  society  would  be  very  dis- 
pleasing, ih.  3992. 

7.  School  of  Art. 

Is  successful;  payments  towards  it  out  of  society’s  funds,  Be^.  xii. 

Society  to  be  invited  to  allow  it  to  be  made  a state  school,  under 
control  of  director  of  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Ee,p.  p.  xxxv. 
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Witness  recommends  affiliation  of  School  of  Art  to  Ro3''al  Hibernian 
Academy,  and  of  natural  histoiy  museum  to  industrial  museum  in 
Stephen’s  Green,  ParJeinson,  pp.  93,  94. 

Fees  of,  though  small,  an  obstruction  to  creation  of  shilled  labour, 
ib.  676-678. 

Prosperous  condition  of  school,  ■which  is  now  practically  a place  of 
training  for  art  teachers ; as  a school  of  art  pure,  is  sufficient  for  its 
general  purposes;  objections  to  increased  public  expenditure  on.  Cole, 
1036,  1043-1045. 

Peceives  from  100/-.  to  150Z.  a year  from  society’s  private  funds, 
L’Olicr,  1228,  Steele,  2931-2934. 

Is  badly  supported,  and  inefficient  in  its  application  to  manufactures, 
Sioit!-:er,  1503-1605, 1518-1520. 

Has  always  desired  to  cultivate  high  art,  and  shown  jealousy  of 
Hibernian  Academy’s  school,  Hayes,  p.  218.  Dublin  Society  has  caused 
apathy  in  Dublin  in  respect  of  fine  arts  ; lias  been  anxious  to  do 
too  much,  ib.  1580-1609.  As  to  models  emploj^ed  in  its  life  .school,  ih. 
1591,  1594,  1595;  Miilvany,  3336,  3337. 

As  to  Taj-lor  art  scholarships,  Hayes,  1610,  1673,  1681,  1683, 

The  society  should  bo  represented  on  board  of  management  of  pro- 
posed new  institute,  and  their  school  should  be  limited  to  its  proper 
objects,  viz.,  art  in  connexion  with  manufactures  and  elemental  drawing ; 
the  charge  of  high  art  instruction  being  entirely  committed  to  Poyal 
Hibernian  Academy,  ih.  1658-1668,  1672-1680,  1751-1754. 

Pupils  actually  taught  in  Hibernian  Academy  have  taken  prizes  in 
imperial  competition  as  students  of  Dublin  Society’s  School,  ib.  1610. 
Instance  of  a drawing  which  received  a prize  in  London  purporting 
to  come  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  was  in  fact  produced 
at  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  ih.  1614— 1639. 

Instruction  in,  too  elaborate  for  purposes  of  Queen’s  Institute,  Corlett, 
2770. 

Society  at  an  early  period  discovered  that  promotion  of  industry  and 
of  art  must  go  together ; steps  taken  in  this  view,  Mulvany,  3326. 

Witness  "was  educated  in,  and  was  one  of  eight  ■who  were  sent  from 
Dublin  School  to  South  Kensington ; the  school  worked  ■well,  and 
possessed  all  requisite  appliances  for  -teaching  art,  Brenan,  3798,  3799. 
Not  desirable  to  make  ib  a training  school ; supply  of  masters  is  greater 
than  demand,  and  standard  of  qualification  has  been  raised,  accordingly, 
ih.  3848-3850. 

Utility  of  a central  school  or  collection  of  art,  ib.  3850-3852. 

Students  of,  who  signed  memorial  deprecating  exclusion  from  advan- 
tages of  national  competition,  did  so  under  misapprehension,  Kerr,  4116. 

Was  a school  of  design  until  grant  was  withdrawn ; has  always 
enjoyed  a great  share  of  public  favour;  desirability  of  raising  it  to 
condition  of  South  Kensington  training  school,  Present  rooms  very 
unsuitable,  Maunsell,  4026-4028. 

Memorial  from  students  of,  against  exclusion  from  advantages  of 
national  competition,  App.  P.,  p.  602. 

Palance  sheet  of,  for  1867-8,  App.  G.,  644. 

Table  showing  results  of  local  examinations,  successes  of  pupils  in 
national  competition,  and  number  of  works  selected  and  awards  made, 
for  past  six  years ; also  showing  proportion  of  art  schools  that  have 
gained  national  medals  during  the  three  years  1866-68,  Lyne,  p.  586 ; 
App.  M.,  pp.  659,  660. 

8.  Site  and  Premises. 

Present  premises,  with  some  additional  land  to  be  purchased,  afford 
sufficient  space  for  concentrating  various  societies  mentioned  in  minute 
appointing  commission,  said  concentration  being  feasible  and  highly 
desirable,  Pep.  p.  xxxvi. 
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Improvemeut  in  its  premises,  and  general  progress ; witness  recom- 
mends an  increased  grant  for  certain  purposes;  natural  liistory 
museum  should  be  open  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Cole,  825.  Premises 
not  fire-proof,  ih.,  894-897. 

Ample  space  on  present  premises  for  additional  buildings  sufficient 
for  all  existing  museums  in  Dublin,  D'Olier,  1266-1277.  No  objection 
on  part  of  society  to  accommodate  other  societies  in  its  rooms  if  large 
enough,  and  provided  that  its  rights  were  in  no  resj^ect  prejudiced, 
D’Olier,  1360-13715  Maunsell,  3994-4000. 

Society’s  premises  most  convenient  for  proposed  concentration  of 
diftcrent  institutions  in  Dublin,  Todd,  3380 ; Maunsell,  4001-4005. 

Majority  of  society  would  not  object  to  its  house  being  handed  over  to 
Iloyal  Agricultural  Society,  who  should  have  a grant  of  4,000?.  a year  for 
prizes  and  awards  in  agriculture,  Kerr,  4114-4116. 


9.  Influence  of  Politics  and  Beligion  at  Elections  of  Memhers. 

Assertion  that  society  has  not  confidence  of  Irish  people  is  wholly  un- 
justifiable ; for  25  years  witness  has  Icnown  no  indication  of  such  feeling ; 
Dr.  Murray’s  non-election  was  result  of  accident,  and  has  always  been 
regretted;  no  sectarianism  in  society,  B'Olier,  1372-1385. 

Palse  and  calumnious  to  say  that  elections  have  been  influenced 
by  religious  or  political  considerations,  Switzer,  1550-1556,  1562. 

Never  knew  of  any  obtrusion  of  sectarianism  or  religious  feeling  at, 
Hayes,  1757-1763. 

Differences  in  politics  and  religion  hare  never  prevented  members 
from  acting  in  harmony  together.  Carte,  1967-1971. 

Difference  of  opinion  in  politics  or  religion  does  not  affect  admission 
of  members,  or  harmonious  action  of  society,  Griffith,  2052-2064. 

Difference  in  politics  or  religion  no  bar  to  election  of  members,  Brady, 
2114-2119,2131-2135.  Election  of  honorary  officers  might_perhaps  be 
influenced  by  political  considerations,  ih.  2120-2127.  Society,  never- 
theless, possesses  confidence  of  Irish  public,  ib.  2129,  2130.  It  is 
regarded,  however,  as  representing  the  English  rather  than  the  Irish 
interest  in  Ireland,  ih.  2136. 

Religious  differences  do  not  influence  elections,  but  there  is  a sort  of 
party  feeling  in  existence ; and  the  society  decidedly  represents 
Protestant  feeling,  both  political  and  religious,  Kerr,  2205-2211. 

No  foundation  for  opinion  that  election  of  members  is  aflected  by 
religion  or  politics,  Kane,  3076,  3077. 


10.  School  of  Veterinary  Surgery. 

fl'hc  society  had  formerly  a professor  (Mr.  Peal),  and  a school  of 
Veterinary  surgery,  up  to  1826,  when  parliamentary  aid  was  with- 
drawn ; attempts  have  been  made  to  re-establish  it ; veterinary  instruc- 
tion is  much  wanted  in  Ireland;  notwithstanding  transfer  of  society  s 
educational  functions  to  Royal  College  of  Science,  an  exception  might 
properly  be  made  as  regards  veterinary  and  agricultural  instruction, 
D’Olier,  1386-1401. 

Great  want  of  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  in  Ireland  at  time  of 
cattle  plague  ; proposal  to  establish  a hospital  for  sick  anirnals,  under 
society’s  control  or  any  other  efficient  management ; deputation  on  the 
subject  to  Lord  Naas ; estimated  cost,  &c.,  ib.  1402-1421,  142b~14u0. 

Licences  to  practise  veterinary  surgery  should  be  confeired  y 
University  of  Dublin,  ih.  1422-1425,  1452 ; Perguson,  4187-4193. 

There  are  many  successful  veterinary  surgeons  PYv 

get  their  diplomas  elsewhere ; veterinary  school  might  be  established 
under  society,  and  existing  stables  be  used  for  hospital  practice ; 
London  and  Dublin  compared,  as  regards  expediency  of  granting 
parliamentary  aid  towards  cost  of  veterinary  instruction;  students 
might  receive  theoretical  instruction  in  Trinity  College,  and  sec  practice 
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in  private  stables.  Society’s  only  object  is  benefit  to  the  country  by  the 
establishment  of  efficient  veterinary  teaching.  Veterinary  Museum 
still  belongs  to  society,  D'OUer,  1432-1460. 

Their  professorship  of  agricultural  chomisti’}’’  was  transferred  by 
government  to  the  Koyal  College  of  Science  j would  prefer  to  retain 
it  and  a professor  of  veterinary  surgery,  but  have  no  funds,  ih.  1461- 
1468. 

Extract  from  minutes  of  council,  on  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
veterinary  school  in  connexion  with  society,  App.  G-.,  p.  640. 

Memorial  urging  establishment  of  a veterinary  school  in  Dublin,  in 
connexion  with  society,  App.  G.,  p.  643. 

See  also  Veterinary  Science. 

11.  General  Statements  and  Opinions. 

Society  not  formally  consulted  as  to  its  incorporation  with  proposed 
Royal  Irish  Institute,  Verelcer,  420,  421.  Course  of  instruction  of,  not 
sufficiently  developed,  ih.  423,  424. 

Requires  reform ; could  not  turn  out  such  men  as  formerly;  different 
system  of  instruction  required.  Is  a purely  Irish  institution ; subject  to 
audit  of  its  expenditure  of  the  government  grants,  Parlcinson,  685-696. 

Its  estimates  are  received  through  Science  and  Art  Department,  its 
relations  with  which  require  no  change  in  principle,  Cole,  822-824. 

Remonstrance  of,  against  proposed  Irish  Art  Institute,  put  in  evi- 
dence ; some  of  its  statements  controverted,  ib.  987. 

Witness  reads  extract  from  minutes  of  society  relating  to  proposed 
Royal  Irish  Institute ; no  formal  proposal  was  ever  made  to  society  for 
its  removal  from  its  present  premises,  or  for  transfer  to  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society ; establishment  of  a separate  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  Dublin  strongly  objected  to;  proposed  Irish  Institute  would 
cover  ground  now  occupied  by  Dublin  Society,  whose  present  connexion 
with  Science  and  Art  Department  in  London  is  fully  satisfactory,  and  its 
action  is  highly  valued  by  the  public  at  large,  and  by  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  D’Olier,  1278-1296,  1311. 

Witness  is  opposed  to  amalgamation  of  Royal  Dublin  Society  with 
other  societies  so  far  as  regards  corporate  rights  and  property  ; no 
objection  to  their  being  brought  together  in  same  building,  if  rights  of 
each  were  preserved,  as  with  learned  societies  at  Burlington  House, 
London ; concentration  of  societies  on  one  site  might  render  them  more 
attractive  to  visitors,  ib.  1297-1302. 

National  Gallery  is  built  on  ground  rented  from  society  ; no  inconve- 
nience has  arisen  therefrom,  ib.  1299-1301. 

Society  does  not  act  as  a science  and  art  department  in  Ireland,  but 
Department  in  London  is  fully  informed  of  society’s  wants  and  liberally 
meets  them ; and  would  act  in  same  manner  with  regard  to  other  societies 
similarly  connected  with  it,  so  that  a separate  science  department  for 
Ireland  is  not  required,  ib.  1311. 

Has  hearty  concurrence  of  Irish  people,  and  does  much  good ; to  a 
considerable  extent  carries  out  witness’s  idea  of  the  advantages  of  local 
government,  its  committee  being  acquainted  with  Irisli  wants  and  having 
considerable  powders,  Switzer,  1547-1549. 

No  body  better  qualified  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  ih.  1557 ; 
but  its  constitution  is  not  altogether  suitable  for  discharging  the 
functions  of  proposed  Royal  Irish  Institute  or  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment for  Ireland,  ih.  1565. 

Is  an  exclusively  Irish  body,  possessing  public  confidence ; if  it  had 
the  power  of  carrying  out  desirable  improvements  it  might  effect  all 
the  objects  of  proposed  new  institute ; has  not  sufficient  space  for  growth 
of  museums  and  galleries,  Ibijan,  1809-1818. 

Is  worn  out;  does  not  go  with  wants  of  the  times;  does  not  really 
represent  Irish  feeling  ; no  practical  men  on  art  manufactures  com- 
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mittee,  Kerv,  2198-2220.  Its  reform  rests  witli  itself,  not  •with  Irish 
people,  ih,  2203,  2204,  223^*,  2234. 

Was  not  consulted  formally  as  to  its  consent  to  the  proposed  incorpora- 
tion in  Royal  Irish  Institute,  ih.  2255,  2256. 

Subject  of  sending  workmen  to  Paris  Exhibition  never  discussed  by 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  Steele,  2914-2916.  Made  no  exertion  to  send 
Irish  workmen  to  Paris,  Kerr,  2333.  Irish  artizans  were  not  sent  to 
Paris,  because  the  matter  was  referred  in  first  instance  not  to  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  but  to  Lord  Mayor  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dublin, 
Maunsell,  4029-4033. 

Society  has  brought  together  men  of  various  views,  and  exercised  a 
beneficial  influence  generally  in  Ireland,  Maunsell,  3993. 

Omitted  by  mistake  from  list  of  institutions  to  be  incorporated  in 
Royal  Irish  Institute,  Kerr,  2247-2250. 

Objects  of  proposed  Irish  Institute  same  as  those  of  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  who  could  do  more  with  more  means,  Steele,  2917-2920. 

Society’s  exhibitions  of  manufactures  initiated  movement  which  has 
now  spread  all  over  the  world,  Maunsell,  4029. 

Did  more  good  to  Ireland  before  it  was  under  control  of  Science  and 
Art  Department,  Kerr,  4113. 

Its  relations  with  Queen’s  Institute,  Corlett,  2693,  2694. 

Estimates  for,  for  1868-69,  Kejp.  x. 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

1.  Constitution,  ^'c. 

2.  Schools  and  Exhibitions. 

3.  General  Stateme7its  and  Opinions. 

1.  Constitution,  ^c. 

A chartered  body ; donation  of  house  to,  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Bep.  xv. 

Receives  300Z.  per  annum  from  government,  through  Science  and 
Art  Department,  xvi. 

Has  been  chartered  since  1824,  Mayes,  1589. 

2.  Schools  and  Exhibitions. 

Its  annual  exhibitions ; its  receipts  for  admission  not  remunerative, 
Bep.  xvi. 

Rule  that  no  student  shall  be  admitted  to  its  schools  without  a certificate 
from  Science  and  Art  Department ; annual  examinations,  ib.  xvi. 

Nature  and  method  of  instruction  in  its  schools  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  correspondence  ; Academy  classes  are  neither  more  efficient  nor 
more  useful  than  those  of  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  School  of  Art,  ih.  xvii. 

Evening  opening  of  exhibitions  at  Id.  attracts  some  numbers  j unsatis- 
factory nature  of  Academy’s  proceedings ; the  teaching  in  its  schools 
almost  useless;  its  annual  grant  should  be  entirely  spent  in  improv- 
ing exhibitions,  and  not  in  its  schools,  as  at  present,  Cole,  826,  827. 

Has  schools  for  antique  study -and  for  life-model  study;  jealousy  of, 
entertained  by  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Hayes,  p.  218  ; male  and  female 
nude  models  employed  in  life  school,  ib.  1591-1593.  Difficulty  of 
obtaining  female  models;  witness  never  heard  of  models  having  felt 
themselves  degraded  by  their  employment;  but  being  uneducated 
persons,  having  no  sympathy  with  art,  they  may  have  such  feelings, 
ih.  1604-1608. 

Conditions  of  admission  into  School  of  Art  of,  ih.  1669,  1670,  1684- 

1688. 

Desire  of  Academy  to  modify  regulations  relating  to  admission  of 
students  to  their  life  school ; imposition  of  restrictions  in  consequence, 
Hayes,  1696-1703.  Do  not  recognize  any  outside  competition  after  a 
student  has  gained  Academy  medal,  ib.  1704. 

Want  of  new  arrangement,  such  as  proposed  new  institute  would 
furnish,  1712, 
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As  to  a prize  obtained  in  national  competition  for  a drawing  purporting 
to  come  from  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  School,  which  was  really  made  in 
Hibernian  Academy.  Nature  of  connexion  between^  Academy  and 
Science  and  Art  Department.  Recommendations,  restrictions,  and  in- 
spection by  Department,  Hayes,  1614-1639,  1723-1735. 

Students  of,  not  invited  to  join  in  national  competition,  Hayes,  1713  ; 

Donnelly,  App.  H.,  p.  644. 

High  art  instruction,  at  present  given  both  in  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  in  Academy,  should  be  confined' to  Academy,  Hayes,  1580,  1589- 
1595,1753;  Ihtlvamj,^22Q. 

Witness  in  1847  suggested  amalgamation  of  School  of  Design  with 
Academy’s  school  on  ground  of  public  economy  and  utility;  the 
necessity  of  promoting  art  instruction  with  a view  to  promotion  of 
industry  recognized  by  Royal  Dublin  Society  soon  after  its  foundation  ; 
steps  taken  in  consequence,  Ih.  3326,  3327. 

Great  difficulty  in  life  school  in  procuring  good  female  models  in 
Dublin  ; Hibernian  Academy  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  lowest  class, 
who  are  naturally  deteriorated,  I'b.  3329-3334.  Life-study  same  as  at 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  lb.  3336,  3337. 

3.  General  Statements  and  Ojhwons. 

Should  be  amalgamated  with  others  in  one  institution,  under  Irish 
management,  Walsh,  761,  765,  760. 

Receives  its  annual  grant  through  Science  and  Art  Department,  Cole, 
822,  with  which  it  does  not  act  harmoniously.  As  to  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing grant,  ih.  823,  977-981,  987. 

Witness  reads  a memorandum,  lu’ging  claims  of  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  to  State  aid,  Miilvany,  3326. 

Its  buildings  badly  situated;  removal  to  more  suitable  premises 
desirable,  ih.  3327,  3328. 

Royal  Institution  {Ddinburgli).  Its  connexion  with  Board  of  Trustees  for 
Manufactures  in  Scotland ; offices  contained  within  building,  Primrose, 
p.  20.  Incorporated  for  purchase  and  exhibition  of  pictures,  &c.,  ih. 
p.  21.  Pictures  of,  transferred  to  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  ih.  p. 
22.  Building  of,  left  in  charge  of  Board  of  Manufactures,  ih.  p.  23. 

Royal  Ibish  Academy. 

1.  Constihition,  Objects,  Status  of  Members,  Funds, 

2.  Library. 

3.  Museum  of  Antiquities . 

4.  Incomplete  State  of  Worhs  on  Premises. 

5.  General  Statements  and  Recommendations. 

1.  Constitution,  Objects,  Status  of  Members,  Funds,  ^-c. 

Extract  from  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  1864,  respect- 
ino- constitution  of  Academy,  admission  and  subscriptions  of  members, 
and  excellence  of  catalogue.  Rep.  xii.  xiii. 

Funds  of,  whence  derived;  grants  to,  and  estimates  for,  18G8-9,  Rep. 
XV.  Receives  grant  direct  from  Treasury,  Cole,  821. 

Estimated  expense  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  Academy,  and  for 
proposed  centralization  of  societies  in  Dublin,  Cole,  842.  Estimated  cost 
of  working  it  efficiently,  ib.  848. 

No  hope  of  improvement  of  Academy  without  considerably  increased 
funds  ; say  2,000Z.  for  museum,  1,000Z.  for  library,  and  1,000/.  for  printing 
and  publication.  Cole,  955-961.  Curator,  librarian,  and  assistants  should 
have  adequate  salaries,  and  nob  be  eligible  on  council,  ih.  962-967. 

Omitted  by  mistake  from  list  of  institutions  to  be  incorporated  in 
Royal  Irish  institute,  Kerr,  2251-2253. 

Its  objects  are  science,  polite  literature,  histoiy,  and  antiquities  ; the 
scientific  and  historical  departments  have,  however,  practically  super- 
seded the  literary  department,  Talbot  de  Malahide,  2534-2545. 
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Small  extent  of  premises  of ; accommodation  alforded  by,  to  otber 
societies,  Talbot  de  Malahide,  2557-2565. 

Want  of  funds  has  hindered  printing  of  scientific  papers,  and  scientific 
character  of  Academy  has  consequently  suffered,  ih.  2579-2585  ; Todd, 
3363-3367. 

G-rants  to,  and  assistance  required  by,  Talbot  de  Malahide,  2591-2598, 
2603-2614.  Deals  with  grant  for  “preparation  of  scientific  reports,” 
in  same  way  as  Government  Grant  Committee  with  its  grant,  ih.  2608. 
Preferable  that  grants  be  paid  through  Lord  President,  ih.  2661. 

2.  Library. 

Character  of  its  library,  which  includes  that  of  Thomas  Moore 
the  poet,  Lep.  xiv. 

Special  character  of  library,  small  amount  of  money  spent  on ; 
nominal  salaries  of  officers ; proper  payment  of  staff  an  important 
question  for  efficiency  of  Academy,  Talbot  de  Malahide,  2546-2556. 

The  proper  function  of  the  members  of  the  council  is  to  judge  of  the 
papers  laid  before  them,  and  to  attend  to  business  of  that  description, 
ib.  3345. 

Improved  communication  between  England  and  Ireland  has  of  late 
years  caused  many  valuable  papers  to  be  sent  from  Dublin  to  learned 
societies  in  London.  Sum  at  present  spent  on  academy’s  museum  and 
library  would  be  insufficient  to  stimulate  publishing  department ; special 
funds  are  required  for  this  purpose,  Todd,  3368-3377. 

3.  Museum  of  A'/itiqiiities. 

Richness  and  constant  increase  of  museum ; buildings  not  fire-proof ; 
arrangements  incomplete,  Lei?,  xiv. 

This  museum  and  natural  history  museum  of  Royal  Dublin  Societ}’’ 
should  be  amalgamated,  and  made  public,  Parhinson,  702-706. 

Museum  consists  principally  of  Irish  antiquities.  Cole,  946.  Desi- 
rability of  removing  it  to  a new  site,  with  accommodation  for  Academy 
in  same  building  j might  be  under  same  roof  as  Royal  Dublin  Societjs 
but  quite  independent  of  it,  similarly  to  aggregation  of  societies  at  Bur- 
lington House,  London,  ib.  969-976. 

Ho  objection  to  Academy  and  its  museum  being  on  same  premises 
as  Royal  Dublin  Society,  provided  their  governing  bodies  were  kept 
separate,  B'Olier,  1298. 

Interchange  with  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  deposits  in  their  respective 
museums,  Carte,  1918-1924. 

Proposal  by  Dr.  Todd,  of  Trinity  College,  to  establish  a national 
museum  of  Irish  antiquities  and  historical  monuments ; (1)  a museum 
of  antiquities  proper,  to  be  in  connexion  with  and  in  continuation  of 
Royal  Irish  Academy’s  museum ; and  (2)  a museum  of  larger  historical 
and  ethnological  monuments,  the  whole  to  be  a government  institution, 
supported  by  a national  grant,  with  competent  director  and  sufficient 
assistants  at  adequate  salaries,  Haughton,  2623. 

Possesses  the  only  national  collection  of  antiquities  in  Ireland; 
museum  has  outgrown  powers  of  superintendence  of  council  and  com- 
mittee of  antiquities ; it  formed  no  part  of  Academy’s  original  scheme, 
and  has  outgrown  its  space.  A national  museum  of  antiquities,  including 
Academy’s  collection,  should  now  be  established  in  Dublin,  under  more 
efficient  management,  Todd,  3338-8348. 

Desu’able,  but  not  indispensable,  to  retain  to  Academy,  with  the  pro- 
perty in  its  collection  of  antiquities,  the  name  and  prestige  which  belong 
to  that  collection,  ib.  3378,  3379. 

Curator  of  proposed  national  museum  of  antiquities  should  be  appointed 
by  government,  butnot  entirely  di.sconnected from  Academy.  This  is  a 
maUer  of  detail,  however,  to  be  arranged  between  Academy  and  govern- 
ment, Todd,  3381-3385. 
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Witness,  -vvlio  is  a vice-president  of  the  Aciidem)*,  reads  a statement  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Todd’s  “proposal  that  a national  m^isenm  of  Irish  anti- 
quities and  historical  monuments  he  established  in  Dublin.”  Iloyal 
Irish  Academy  was  chartered  for  study  of  antiquities  as  well  as  foi- 
science  and  literature  ; museum  was  commenced  from  the  beginning,  and 
has  been  constantly  increased  by  deposits  and  purchases,  TN^cZe, 
pp,  454,  455.  Its  curator,  ih.  3398. 

Is  the  most  perfect  national  collection  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  chief  collection  of  antiquities  in  Ireland,  and  would  continue  to  bo 
so  if  not  outbid  in  the  market.  Collection  of  casts  can  be  enlarged  with- 
out removal,  ib.  p.  456-460. 

Witness’s  views  as  to  classification  adopted  by  Academy,  ih.  p.  456. 

Director  should  have  a seat  at  the  council,  unless  museum  is 
entirely  removed  from  Academy’s  control,  ib.  p.  456. 

As  to  department  of  museum  devoted  to  larger  historical,  &c.,  monii- 
ments ; removal  of  stone  monuments  from  their  native  sites  would  be 
objected  to  ; present  museum  already  includes  models  of  monuments, 
and  the  Academy  is  as  well  qualified  to  develops  this  branch  as  any  other 
organization,  ib.  p.  457. 

Progress  made  in  cataloguing  the  collections,  ih.  pp.  435-458. 

Written  statement  relative  to  exertions  of  witness  in  comiexion  with 
museum ; stoppage  of  alterations  commenced  by  Office  of  Works  without 
satisfactory  cause  assigned ; work  done  without  authority  at  great 
expense ; witness’s  plan  would  provide  space  for  every  article  now  in 
Academy’s  possession,  and  might  be  carried  out  inthreeraonths  ata  com- 
paratively small  expense,  ih.  pp.  457—460,  and  questions  3439,  3440. 

Ample  materials  in  Dublin  for  establishment  of  general  technical  and 
ethnological  museums  j but  national  collection  of  antiquities  should  not 
be  mixed  up  with  them;  Academy  would  be  injured  by  removal  of  its 
museum  of  antiquities.  Grants  for  support  of  museum  ; curator  has 
no  special  duties  beyond  custody  of  the  collection.  There  should  be  a 
permanent  director ; management  by  a committee  is  not  effective,  ih. 
p.  461.  Dr.  Todd's  proposal  to  remove  museum  of  antiquities  objected 
to  because  it  appears  to  imply  that  the  Academy  has  neglected  this 
special  department,  ib.  3099-3403. 

Witness  understands  Dr.  Todd’s  proposal  to  contemplate  only  a partial 
divestment  of  Academy’s  property  in  museum.  jVlore  space  for  it  is 
certainly  desirable,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  removal ; proposes 
Smith’s  Buildings  in  Ely  Place  as  a good  site,  ib.  3404-3413,  3451. 

If  objects  were  deposited  in  museum  by  Trinity  College  or  by  private 
persons,  Academy  should  find  its  own  machinery  for  the  control  and 
exhibition  of  the  collections,  ih.  3414-3415. 

Curator  paid  by  government  unnecessary,  as  there  is  already  a re- 
sponsible paid  curator.  Distinction  between  status  and  duties  of  offices 
of  director  and  curator.  Staff  likely  to  be  sufficient  for  future  require- 
ments of  museum,  ih.  3414-3438. 

Nature  of  responsibility  of  curator  (Mr.  Clibborn)  ; improbability  of 
theft  occurring  in  the  museum, -i6.  3441-3445;  its  insecurity  in  case  of 
fire,  ib.  3447. 

Museum  is  under  superintendence  by  a committee,  as  unsatisfactory 
an  arrangement  as  can  be;  the  collections,  which  are  national  and  of 
great  value,  including  numerous  loans  as  well  as  purchases  and  objects 
of  treasure  trove,  should  he  under  the  control  of  one  competent  person 
paid  by  government,  but  appointed  on  recommendation  of  Academy. 
Should  be  made  as  national  as  possible,  which  would  requii’e  more 
funds ; is  at  present  merely  a nucleus ; and  if  taken  in  hand  by  govern- 
ment would  be  continually  increased  by  donation  and  purchase.  Petrie 
collection  will  form  a considerable  addition,  Dunraven,  3942-3946, 
3959,  3960., 
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Curator,  should  thoroughly  understand  and  take  entire  charge  of 
mUseurn,  ,on  same  footing  as  Mr.  Franks  at  British  Museum,  Dun^'aven, 
3948-3950;  and  should  be  independent  of  any  committee  ; unsatisfactory 
condition  as  regards  safety  and  general  arrangements,  ih.  3951-3958.  , 
Destruction  and  loss  of  ancient  inscribed  stones  ; reference  to  Dj-. 
Todd’s  proposal  for  their  removal  to  proposed  national  museum ; new 
building  would  be  required  for  the  purpose;  objection  to  separating 
museum  from  Academy,  it.  3961-3964-. 

Desirable  that  museum  bo  maintained  in  name  of  Academy,  and  that 
they  be  transferred  together  to  a central  building,  ih.  3965-3967.  Under 
an  incubus  on  Academy,  ih.  3969. 

4'.  Incomplete  State  of  Worlcs  on  Premises. 

Works  begun  and  stayed  without  satisfactory  cause_^  assigned : 
work  done  without  authority  at  great  expense,  Wilde,  pp.  458-460,  and 
questions  3439-3440. 

Explanation  relative  to  Sir  W.  Wilde’s  statement  as  to  delay  in  carrying 
out  works  at  Iloyal  Irish  Academy ; they  -were  completed  as  far  as  funds 
would  admit,  M‘Kerlie,  4034-4037,  4043.  The  building  was  not  m 
danger  from  fire  in  consequence  of  incomplete  state  of  works  ; the  old 
insurance  company  refused  to  continue  to  insure  it,  but  another  company 
has  done  so,  ih.  4038-4042. 

Amount  taken  in  estimates  (250L)  would  have  been  sufficient  if  works 
bad  been  limited  to  what  was  at  first  pointed  out  excess  arose  from  un- 
foreseen necessity  of  removing  Halliday  collection  of  books,  and  this 
cost  a third  of  the  amount,  Oiven,  4044-4046.  • 

There  were  two  sets  of  plans  to  be  executed,  but  Sir  W.  Wilde  reprved 
to  one  only  ; sanction  for  removal  of  Halliday  collection  was  obtained 
before  alterations  in  museum  (Sir  W.  Wilde;s  were  sanctioned ; and  no 
supplemental  estimate  was  made  of  the  additional  expense.  ,40«- 

4054. ; M‘Kerlie,  4065.  Further  details,  WKerlvt  anil  Owen,  4056^098, 

5.  General  Statements  and  Zeemnmendations. 

Bemoval  of,  from  present  premises  to  central  site,  and  appropriation 
of  sufficient  funds  for  furtherance  of  its  objects,  recommended;  to  be 
invited  to  make  arrangements  for  exhibition  of  its  collection  m proposed 

"cneral  science  and  art  museum,  TJep.  p.  xxxvn. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  of;  if  possible,  without  compulsory 

measui'es,  CoZ<3,  841.  i,-  i,  • 

Has  not  progressed  of  late  ; unsatisfactory  state  of  collection,  which  is 
unique  ■ ifkrivate  subscriptions  cannot  be  obtained  for  keeping  it  in 
pTOpm  orfe?.  the  state  should  take  charge  of  it ; same  conr^ 

^ .1  with  its  librarv  Hanger  from  lire  and  theft.  Monumental 

raZfns  oTSsis  of  tS  acquired.  Avohaiology  is  its  proper 

merely  give  Academy  a lodging  in  Boyal  Irish  Institute, 
Iml  wonTd  ip=eHts  chl®er  if  found  to  interfere  with  progress  of  insti- 

^^Acafcmy^maLf  ™ demand  of  the  Commission ; increased  accommo- 

or  director,  with 

certain  powers  and  privileges,  ih.  2b48-..b.>8. 

o A 

226T9. 
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Collection  is  easily  accessible  to  any  person  applying  to  cnrator ; but 
sb-ould  be  more  freely  open  to  the  general  public,  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  2662-2664.  Stephen’s  Green,  or  Leinster  Lawn  •would  be  the 
best  site  for  better  buildings  for  Academy,  ih.  2666-2668. 

Of  three  sites  proposed  for  concentrating  academy  and  other  institu- 
tions, Royal  Dublin  Society’s  promises  are  the  best;  or,  if  Dr.  Hooker’s 
views  be  adopted,  the  Exhibition  Building;  not  Stephen’s  Green, 
Todd,  3380. 

Academy’s  house  is  government  proijerty,  but  its  contents  cannot  be 
interfered  with  except  by  consent  of  tho  body  at  large,  Wilde,  p.  466, 
p.  461. 

If  collection  be  expanded  into  a national  museum,  the  curator  and 
librarian  should  be  appointed  by  government;  and,  being  properly 
salaried,  they  should  not  have  seats  in  the  council,  but  would  only 
attend  when  required  for  consultative  purposes,  Todd,  3348-3358. 

Buildings  are  inconvenient,  and  cannot  bo  enlarged,  Wilde,  p.  461. 

If  all  Dublin  institutions  be  brought  together  on  one  site,  witness 
sees  no  objection  to  Academy  being  there,  if  kept  entirely  distinct  and 
separate,  Wilde,  3448.  Exhibition  Building  would  be  best  site  for  such 
a concentration ; next  best  is  D abliu  Society’s  premises ; Stephen’s  Green 
objected  to,  ib.  3451-3455. 

Public  lectures  by  an  efficient  curator  on  Irish  archoBology  would 
be  desirable,  D-Jtnra-yen,  3955. 

Donations  or  loans  from,  to  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Museum.  See 
Hoyal  Diillin  Society,  6. 

Royal  Irish  Institute,  or  Science  and  Art  Department  eor  Ireland. 

1.  Desirahiliiy  of  establishing.  Proposed  Objects  and  Func- 

Uo7is  of: 

a.  In  favour  of. 

b.  In  opposition  to. 

2.  Most  eligible  Site. 

3.  Local  Board  of  Management. 

4.  General  Statements  and  Opinions. 

1.  Lesirahility  of  establishing . Proposed  Objects  and  Functions  of: 
a.  In  favour  of. 

Formation  of  committee  for  promotion  of,  by  urging  on  govern- 
ment the  foundation  in  Ireland  of  an  establishment  analogous  to  South 
Kensington;  suitability  of  Exhibition  Palace  for  this  purpose;  depu- 
tations to  government  in  accordance  with  these  views ; favourable 
reply  of  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Vereher,  370,  371. 

Strong  feeling  in  favour  of  an  independent  Irish  Department  of 
Science  and  Art;  immediate  advantages  derivable  from  adapting 
Exhibition  Palace  and  Gardens  in  Dublin  for.  Such  an  institution  to  be 
managed  entirely  by  Irishmen,  to  comprise  all  the  existing  societies 
in  Dublin,  and  to  have  no  connexion  with  South  Kensington,  Verelcer, 
372,  375,  876.  Considers  government  pledged  to  its  establishment, 
ib.  379-384.  Ho  adequate  provision  of  the  kind  at  present  exists  in 
Ireland,  ib.  398-4'00.  Amalgamation  of  all  the  small  museums  in 
Dublin  a necessity,  ib.  402.  Success  of  Science  and  Art  Department 
in  England  a reason  for  establishing  an  analogous  institution  in  Ireland, 
ib.  407,  reporting  directly  to  Irish  Government,  ib.  411. 

Institutions  proposed  to  be  included  in,  are,  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Academy 
of  Music,  and  Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  was  accidentally  omitted 
from  list  published  by  promoters  of  new  institute,  Vereher,  412-416. 

Uuauimous  desire  of  Irish  people  for  establishment  of  a separate 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  similar  to  South  Kensington  ; eligibility 
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of  the  Exhibition  Palaco  for  the  purpose;  expense  prevents  Irish 
students  from  going  to  South  Kensington,  Machey,  586-588,  690,  595, 
C09,  610. 

Advantages  of  having  such  an  institution  in  Dublin,  Farldnson, 
C97-699. 

Witness  testifies  to  general  belief  that  a soience  and  art  institution, 
and  more  especiallj’-  a museum,  in  Dublin,  would  be  of  benefit  to  Irish 
artisans  who  cannot  visit  South  Kensington ; imperial  competition  far 
more  valuable  than  limited  local  competition,  Pm,  1469-1489. 

General  agreement  as  to  want  of  an  independent  Soience  and  Ai’t 
Department  in  Dublin,  to  be  located  in  Winter  Garden,  Switzer,  1495- 
1498,  1566,  &o.  ^ ^ • 

It  should  include  a school  for  training  Irish  taste  in.  art,  science,  and 
manufactures,  ih.  1502;  and  hold  examinations  in  science  and  art, 
but  imperial  competition  should  continue  to  be  open  to  Irish  students, 
ih.  1535-1537 

Principal  advantage  of  local  management  is  that  all  business  is  better 
conducted  by  governors  who  reside  where  it  has  to  be  transacted,  ih. 
1541-1544.  Institute  should  therefore  be  entirely  Irish,  ih.  1546. 

Constitution  of,  could  not  be  identical  with  that  of  South  Kensington, 
the  circumstances  being  diflerent;  if  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  were  brought  together,  each 
must  be  represented  on  one  general  board  of  management  in  Dublin, 
which  would  report,  say,  to  President  of  Council  on  Education,  but  bo 
entirely  distinct  from  Science  and  Art  Department  at  Kensington,  Hayes, 
1580,  1648,  1659.  Witness  would  prefer  a board  “ analogous  ” to  Royal 
Dublin  Society’s  Council,  ih.  1652-1657. 

Advisability  of  concentrating  institutions  embraced  by  new  depart- 
ment in  one  building,  on  Exhibition  Palaco  and  Winter  Garden  premises, 
Hayes,  1580,  1736-1745. 

Royal  Dublin  Society  is  exclusively  Irish,  and  possesses  public  con- 
fidence, and  might,  if  it  had  requisite  means,  effect  all  the  objects  of 
proposed  new  institute,  llyan,  1809-1811. 

Powers  of  Commission  to  inquire  into  best  plan  for  founding,  Kerr, 
p.  292. 

Desirability  of  establishing  a separate  department  m Ireland,  con- 
trolled bv  Irishmen,  for  development  of  Irish  talent,  with  a special  par- 
liamentary grant  of  not  less  than  100,000^  a year ; should  comprise  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  manufactures,  a museum  and  Science  and  Art 
Department  analogous  to  South  Kensington,  and  pleasure  garden  as  an 
essential  adjunct  to  a school  of  art,  Kerr,  p.  293. 

Nationalitv  of  permanent  officials  is  unimportant,  but  managing  body 
must  be  Irish,  reporting  direct  to  head  of  Ediication  Department ; minute 
of  instructions  to  Commissioners  is  promise 

made  by  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, -it.  2174-2191,  2195  2197.  . 

Exhibition  Palace  most  suitable  site  for ; preferable  to  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  premises,  or  Stephen’s  Green,  ih.  2513-2533. 

Most  desirable  to  establish,  on  any  site  that  could  be  procured,  ih.  251 9 ; 
petition  in  favour  of,  ih.  2533.  , , . , •. 

Proposal  for  constitution  of  governing  body  of,  handed  in  by  witness, 
Kerr,  4114;  App.  p.  654. 

h.  In  opposition  to.  .... 

Wliatis  proposed  is  not  one  institution,  but  a series  of  institutions 
under  different  managements  ; difficulty  of  posi*™  ” Staff 

posed  to  control  tbe  whole,  especially  in  Ireland,  Oofe,  849  Staff 
required  to  carryout  P™pos°6  scheme,  which  may  bo  ^ 
most  inexpedient.  Present  system  works  well  in  the  mam,  i6.  8o0  852. 

As  to  noliov  and  practleability  of  ostablisbing  in  Dublin  an  institu- 
tiot  * aSgous  to’sonth  Kenstagton,”  i5,  871-876  ; a most  retrograde 
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moTemcnt  for  Ireland,  Coh,  878,  879  ■,  incompatiblo  with  oontinuanco  of 

pi'esent  system  of  national  competition,  it.  1060 

BstabUshmeiit  of,  highly  objeotionablo  to  Royal  Dublin  Society,^ 
which  already  occupies  the  ground  proposed  to  be  coveied  by  new 
institute,  D^Olier,  1287-129G.  , t . i a j 

Amalgamation  with,  would  be  opposed  by  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
TaJhot  de  l\Xala]Lide,  25G9-2572,  2G18.  , • , 

Irish  National  Gallery  must  be  independent  of;  its  subjection  to 
any  local  board  would  interfere  with  its  utility,  and  with  art  interests 
in  Ireland,  Mulvamj,  3321-3323. 

2.  Most  elirjibJe  Site  for  Institute. 

Oninioiis  strongly  in  fayoiir  of  Exhibition  Palace  and  Grounds, 
GnnnZl  “si;  fiZter.  372;  Mackoy,  58G ; ffayes,  1580,  ^UByon. 
1820-184-  Kerr,  2513-2533;  Switxer,  1497;  Brady,  428M289 ; 
Stephens,  613-621;  Bpan,  1820-1824;  preferable  to  Stephens  Green, 
Barlcinsoii,  645-651 ; Ri/an,  1768. 

If  government  desire  to  establish  a separate  deportment,  and  to  find  a 
bnildiim  cheap  and  convenient,  though  not  exactly  what  they  would 
build  for  it,  the  consideration  that  a number  of  gentlemen  have  invested 
50,000/.  in  the  property,  and  were  willing  to  lose  that  sum,  ought  not  to 
act  as  a deterrent  in  considering  the  purchase ; reference  to  proposed 
purchase  of  Irish  railroads,  some  of  which  are  prosperous  and  some 
bankrupt,  as  an  analogous  policy  likely  to  benefit  Ireland,  hradnj,  42bi 
4289. 


3.  Local  Board  of  Management. 

A local  committee  under  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  more  popular  m 
Ireland  than  a department  in  London,  Parkinson,  652-658 ; Ryan,  1770. 

A local  board  to  supervise  scientific  societies  and  institutions  affiliated 
to  proposed  institute  would  be  useful  to  government  for  reference ; its 
effective  ■working  would  depend  on  its  chara-ctei’ and  the  energy  oi  its 
officers;  management  of  details  of  each  institution  to  be  left  in  its  own 
haiuls,  Brady,  4268-4275. 

Advocacy  of  a local  board  for  management  of  proposed  Royal  Irish 
Institute;  to  be  supported  and  controlled  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Hayes,  1720-1722. 

4.  General  Statements  and  Opinions. 

Institute  is  represented  at  present  by  a self-constituted  society;  is 
proposed  to  be  independent  of  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  is  to 
discharge  same  functions  so  far  as  regards  Ireland;  it  originated  in 
a misapprehension  of  Department’s  functions,  and  was  suggested  hy 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  Exhibition  Palace  grounds,  as  an  ex- 
tensive site  for  a permanent  exhibition  of  Irish  productions,  a national 
museum,  and  for  the  consolidation  of  various  learned  and  other  societies, 
Jlcp.  xxii.  xxiii. 

"Witness  presided  at  a meeting  unanimous  in  favour  of  Government 
establishing  and  maintaining  an  institute  analogous  to  South  Ken- 
sington, and  purchasing  Exhibition  Palace  and  grounds  for  this  purpose. 
Believes  it  to  be  urgently  required,  Carroll,  pp.  51,  52,  367,  368. 

Royal  Dublin  Society  proposes  to  carry  out  objects  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, but  witness  does  not  see  how  they  can  do  it,  and  thinks  an 
altogether  now  organization  better  for  the  country,  Mackey,  599-602. 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy  School  of  Ai't,  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
School  of  Design,  and  Museum  of  School  of  Mines,  should  he  removed 
to  new  institute,  Parkinson,  641-644;  site  unimportant  compared  with 
necessity  for  founding  the  institution,  ib.  651. 

Relations  exi.sting  between  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art 
and  Science  and  Art  Department  in  London  not  so  suitable  for  Ireland 
as  a local  committee  under  Lord  Lieutenant,  ih.,  652-658.  Selected 
Irish  students  might  compete  with  English  and  Scotch;  an  iiuperial 
system  of  examination  with  local  teaching,  ih.  660-662  ; each  nationality 
being  represented  on  board  of  extun.iuers,  ih.  668-670. 
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l\tude]s  and  patterns  could  be  obtained  n’itbout  eomieKion  with  Kcn- 
!iin"-toii ; perfect  indopcndenco  of  the  institute  would  be  a great  recom- 
mendation to  Irish  people.  Memorial  from  School  of  Art  of  Boyal 
Dublin  Society  against  separation  tvas  signed  under  misapprelrcnsion, 
Parkinson,  663-667. 

Deputation  to  Ch-ancollor  of  Exchequer  ; interpretation  of  his  reported 
promise  as  to  institution  of,  and  as  to  museums,  bo  com- 

prised -within  Eoyal  Irish  Institute,  Kerr,  217-1-2188,  2230-2216. 

Boyal  Dublin  Society  and  Boyal  Irish  Academy  wore  omitted  by 
niistaho  from  published  lists,  ih.  2217-2253.  Then-  charters  shoidd  be 
cancollod  if  found  to  iiitcrforc  with  progress  of  now  institute,  -it.  -26U 
2265,  2286-2291.  , , „ , 

Pamphlet  entitled  “ Some  Suggestions  for  the  Foundation  of  a Boyal 
Irish  Institute  of  Science  and  Art ; ” memorial  to  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
mcraoi-andum  for  Lord  Mayo  i-elativc  thereto,  App.  I.,  pp.  ’ ' ' ^ 

Beport  of  committee  of,  on  organisation  proposed  for,  App.  I.,  p-  651, 
Sec  also  Aimdgmnatim;  School  of  Art  or  Design,  Dublin:  Schools  of 
Art,  §-c.;  Schools  of  Science. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Eeceives  no  direct  state  subsidy,  Cole,  985,  986. 

Royal  Society  of  Ddiithurgh. 

Grant  i-eoeiyed  (3001.)  by,  in  1868-9,  Rey>.  xxx. 

Bcoeives  3007  a year  from  government;  most  of  its  collection  was 
h»cB?rer  to  Muse\im  ; would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  remaiiMei- ; wants 
more  space  and  a better  ventilated  building,  Balfmn , 26/  2/1. 

Royal  Society  of  London.  Comparison  of  its  mode  of  electing  members  of 
council  with  that  of  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  D Olur,  1193-1196. 

BoI-AL  ZOOIOGICAL  SOCIETY  OE  Ihelasd. 

Its  foundation,  objects,  administration,  sources 
collection  of  animals,  parliamentary  p-ants  “mfemen?  of  tte  l 
' 1867,  Mep.  xix.  Furtlier  similar  details  and  statement  oi  its  q 

nients,  Covrigau,  283-286.  /,  i j ta* 

Special  occasional  grants  f replac^  by  a fecd^ad  i mn 

to  its  present  annual  grant,  p.  ’ 

tlirongh  Science  and  Art  Department,  ib.  82-2.  ^ 

veaffr^  government,  ib.  286  ; further  grant  recommended.  Cole,  848. 
Its  museum  should 

preparations,  which  would  P , ® sold  immediately,  and  at  a 

teaching  purposes  ; as  J*  . J q pgo-e  and  a Dublin  animal  staffer 

!::4\t‘'pStaeTniri™  289,295-297.344, 

'lias  made  many  successful  exp—^ 

KUch  experiments  are  costly,  but  ^ investi (nations  in  comparative 

their  public  utility  1 race  - a°propei-ly  paid  prosootor 

fidirawiilL'd  ^rtaerpui-poses,  as  in  the  Zoological  Society 
“u  more  profitable  than  admissions  at  6d.. 

''E“;ntofld.admissionsonpuhlM^^^^ 

nnd  after  5 p.m.  on  other  days,  uu^c^/?  ’^1^ attended,  ib.  332, 

and  regimental  schools  are  admitted  free,  it  pioperiy  a 

333. 
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Its  claim  to  state  aid  rests  mainly  on  the  ground  of  these  cheap  and 
gratuitous  admissions,  Corrigan,  334-340. 

Is  merely  tenant  at  will  of  its  gardens,  and  pays  no  rent,  ih.  349,  350. 
Annual  subscriptions  of  members  amount  only  to  249Z. ; two  thii’ds  arc 
life  members,  and  many  holders  of  original  20L  debentures  gave  them 
up  for  life  memberships ; there  are  also  “ garden  subscribers,”  who  pay 
iF.  a year  for  family  tickets,  but  are  not  members,  ih.  358-361. 

Gardens  are  flourishing ; and  the  recent  additional  grant  has  pro- 
duced good  results ; good  stuffed  specimens  should  be  sent  to  Natural 
History  Museum  of  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  Cole,  839. 

Specimens  given  or  lent  to  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Museum.  See 
Hoyal  Duhlin  Society,  6. 


Ryan,  Mr.  0.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  an  artist.  Has  had  10  years’  experience  as  an  art  teacher  in 
England,  1765.  Consolidation  and  systematic  classification  of  various 
science  and  art  institutions  in  Ireland  under  a local  board,  known  and 
respected  by  the  people  and  reporting  directly  to  Irish  government,  is 
essential.  A department  not  made  a visible  power  in  Dublin  must  fail 
to  gain  sympathies  of  Irish  people.  Prospect  of  inducing  confidence  is 
main  reason  for  changing  present  system,  1766,  1770,  1808,  1841. 


Dublin  should  possess  a museum  of  industrial  objects,  ancient  Irish 
art,  picture  galleries — with  a view  to  formation  of  an  “ Irish  School  of 
Painting,” — and  geological  specimens,  &c.  Advantages  to  artizans  of 
seeing  select  works  and  good  designs  in  their  respective  branches  of 
industry.  Irish  artizans  cannot,  like  those  of  Yorkshire,  go  to 
Kensington  Museum  at  a trifling  cost.  Aware  that  Irish  teachers  are 
enabled  to  do  so  at  public  expense,  1769,  1770,  1787-1791, 1822. 

Exhibition  3?alace  most  appropriate  site  for  museum  and  new  depart- 
ment, Objections  to  Stephen’s  Green  and  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
premises.  Pending  erection  of  necessary  buildings  present  movement 
for  advancement  of  art  and  science  would  be  retarded  some  years  ; 
whereas  Exhibition  Palace,  a perfectly  suitable  structure,  might  be 
occupied  within  a very  limited  period.  Not  aware  whether  it  is  quite 
certain  half  of  it  would  not  have  to  be  rebuilt  in  consequence  of  faults 
of  construction.  Details  of  internal  arrangement  of  museum  collections 
as  proposed  by  witness,  1767,  1768,  1812-1825. 

Details  showing  backward  condition  of  art  instruction  in  Ireland 
as  compared  with  England.  Not  more  than  200  national  schools 
satisiactorily  taught  drawmg ; only  30  connected  with  department  • 
and  whole  country  four  tolerably  successful  schools 

of  art,  1770,  1771,  1792,  1793,  Nothing  done  to  induce  establishment 
oi  such  schools.  Missionary  action  similar  to  that  of  witness  (excep- 
tionally^  aided  in  this  instance  by  Science  and  Art  Department)  in 
Yorkshire,  is  required  for  Ireland.  Cannot  say  how  far  Royal  Dublin 
Society  might  be  competent  to  undertake  action  of  this  kind.  Prin- 
ciple of  merely  seconding  local  efforts,  and  rigid  application  of  general 
rules  oiten  unsuited  to  particular  local  circumstances — such  as  that 
examinations  must  be  held  only  at  night— will  never  effect  for  pro- 
giess  ol  art  instruction  in  Ireland  what  might  shortly  be  possible 
responsibility,  e.g.,  by  finding  out  suitable 
localities,  actively  promoting  establishment  in  them  of  nlw  art  schools, 
and  recommending  teachers.  What  the  department  has  done  is  very 
admirable,  but  Ireland  requires  a greater  stimulus  than  England  in 
respect  of  art  in^ruction,  and  such  stimulus  would  be  more  bodily  felt 
1 ap^ied  ^by  a Dublin  board.  No  authority  located  in  London  will, 
appreciate  Irish  specialities  ; and  in  con- 
sequence of  Irish  prejudices  no  local  efforts  are  likely  to  be  made  to 
deviate  from  its  usual  course  for  Irish 
schools  1799,  1805,  1841,  1858,  1859,  1864-1872.  Refers  to  judicious 
expenditure  on  cultivation  of  art  in  Bavaria,  1871 ; 
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Number  of  manufacturers  (about  152)  in  Ireland  small  compared  wltb 
Yorkshire;  butwitness  sees  little  risk  of  more  persons  devoting  them- 
selves to  art  than  would  find  employment,  especially  as  he  only  suggests 
experiments  from  time  to  time  in  suitable  localities;  and  itwoiild  be 
possible  by  means  of  art  schools  throughout  Ireland  to_  discover  artistic 
genius,  and  the  finding  of  one  Raphael,  says  Mr.  Buskin,  would  pay  for 
all  your  art  instruction,  1807-1848.  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  school  very 
fair,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  Leeds  or  Wakefield,  1784-1786. 

Payments  are  made  by  department  only  to  certificated  art  teachers, 
and  though  a certificate  may  be  taken  at  any  school  of  art  in  Irela.ud  it 
is  ill  many  parts  difficult  to  obtain  the  instruction  requisite  to  qualify  an 
applicant,  1797-1798,  1800-1801. 

Separate  Irish  department  would  not  necessitate  separate  competition 
for  Irish  students,  but  even  if  it  did,  power  should  be  given  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  take  thought  for  their  own  interests  in  this  matter, 
1826-1840,  1842-1843, 

Details  of  working  of  system  of  naiional  competition  considered  with 
reference  to  objections  based  on  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  advantages 
of  that  system  to  Irish  students  compatibly  with  a separate  department 
having  control  of  schools  and  instruction  in  Ireland,  1849-1858,  1862. 


s. 


Salaries  of  teachers  in  Irish  Academy  of  Masic,  Brady,  2089. 

Sanger,  Mr.  TUos.  B.  Statement  of,  as  to  telegraphic  department  of 
Queen’s  Institute,  Gorlett,  2801-2809. 

Scholarships  in  Music.  There  should  be,  in  Ireland,  subsidiai'y  to  higher 
scholarships  in  London,  Brady,  2145. 

Scholarships  granted  by  Science  and  Art  Department.  Bep.  xsvi.,  xxvii., 
and  see  Science  and  Art  Department  {Ijondon). 

School  of  Art  or  Design  {Duhlin).  Eligibility  of  Exhibition  Palace  and 
grounds  as  site  for,  Carroll,  p.  51 ; unanimous  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  establishment  of,  it.  p.  52.  Witness  would  confine  “ Royal  Irish 
Institute  ” entirely  to  a school  of  art  and  design,  analogous  to  South 
Kensington,  ih.  337-369. 

See  also  Eoyal  Irish  Institute.  Science  and  Art  Department  [Ireland). 

School  of  Art  [Ddinhurgh). 

Development  of,  out  of  a drawing  school  instituted  in  1760  by  Board 
of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in  Scotland,  Primrose,  p.  affiliated  to 
Science  and  Art  Department  by  Treasury  minute  of  26th  February  1 858, 
ih.  p.  23  ; its  prosperity ; beneficial  effect  of  national  competition  on  work 
produced  in,  ih.  p.  24. 

Return  of  students,  &o.,  from  1848  to  1868,  App*  0.,  p.  601. 

School  of  Art  of  Eoyal  Duhlin  Society.  See  Eoyal  D-uhlin  Sxiety,  7. 

School  of  Mines,  Dahlm.  ^ -n  7 • 

Its  museum  should  be  removed  to  proposed  new  institute,  i arlcmson, 

64-4.  . . . . • 

Fees  at  School  of  Mines,  London,  must  be  modified  to  suit  a similar 
institution  in  Dublin,  Kerr,  2427. 


School  of  Mu^sic.  Desirability  of  establishing  a national  school  of  music, 
with  a branch  in  Dublin  ; instruction  to  bo  gratuitous,  open  to  all  quali- 
fied, and  entirely  at  public  cost,  Cole,  841.  ^ 

See  also  Irish  Academy  of  Music.  Music.  Musiad  Knowledge  m 
Duhlin,  Sfc.  Scholarships  in  Music. 
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Schools  or  Art  ; Schools  op  Design  ; Training  Scjiools. 

In  Ireland,  Verelcer,  478.  Without  establishment  of  an  Irish  institute 
such  schools  can  never  be  of  a high  class,  -ih.  483. 

Government  schools  of  design  abroad  give  foreigners  great  advantage 
over  home  population,  McS'wineij.  538.  Similar  schools  in  Ireland,  under 
local  control,  would  soon  enable  young  people  to  compete  successfully 
• for  prizes  now  taken  by  forcigner.s.  • Quotes  statement  by  Mr.  Magnus  in 
the  jurors’  report  of  1851  respecting  his  slate  works  at  Pimlico,  ib. 
pp.  78,  79. 

Schools  of  design  in  Belgium  have  greatly  contributed  to  its  pros- 
perity, McSwlney,  p.  79.  The  training  in  French  schools  enables  students 
to  come  over  here  twice  a year  to  sell  their  designs  and  models  to  our 
manufacturers,  539.  Are  fostered  and  encouraged  by  French  govern- 
ment, ib.  540. 

Pupils  of  present  schools  of  design  in  Ireland  under  Science  and  Art 
Department  are  not  employed  by  Irish  manufacturers,  McSiviney,  542, 
543. 

There  are  art  schools  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  but  a Science 
and  Art  Department  in  Dublin  would  stimulate  them  to  give  technical 
instruction  specially  adapted  to  those  localities,  with  a view  to  industrial 
progress,  McSwlncy,  565-576  ; was  not  aware  that  this  was  extensively 
tried  in  old  schools  of  design,  and  failed  completely,  Sivitzer,  1525- 
1529. 

Teaching  in,  should  aim  at  ultimate  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
Walsh,  767,  779.  Designs  from  Dublin  School  of  Art  arc  mostly  useless 
in  manufactures,  783;  Sv^itzer,  1518-1529. 

A local  school  governed  by  Irishmen  would  be  more  popular  and 
attractive,  Walsh,  811,  814.  Local  management  slionld  be  responsible 
to  Lord  Lieutenant,  Sivitzer,  1541-1546. 

Work  quite  as  well  in  Ireland  as  in  other  parts  of  kingdom;  com- 
petition confined  to  Irish  schools  would  be  to  their  detriment;  under 
present  system  many  Iri.sh  teachers  are  employed  in  England;  re- 
monstrance from  Dublin  School  of  Art  against  exclusion  from  national 
competition  ; a separate  system  of  administration  would  double  the 
cost,  Cole,  840. 

Little  difficulty  in  establishing  local  art  schools  if  desired,  ih.  1046-1048. 

There  is  abundance  of  talent  in  Ireland,  but  deficiency  in  correct- 
ness and  elegance,  which  training  alone  can  produce,  • S'iyiizer,  1495; 
proposed  new  institute  should  comprise,  a training  school,  ih.  1501.  A 
school  of  art  should  be  with  special  application  to  manufactures,  and 
must  precede  manufactures,  ih.  1506,  1507,  1512. 

Desirable  to  establish  a government  department  in  Dublin  for  pro- 
moting manufactures  of  better  patterns ; it  is  a function  of  govern- 
ment to  encourage  infant  manufactures,  ii.  1513,  1514. 

In  Dublin,  art  teaching  is  too  much  divided  to  be  useful,  and  should 
be  consolidated  under  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Hayes,  ip.  217,  1580. 

Ambition  of  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  have  a high  school  of  art  Las 
been  detrimental  to  fine  arts  generally,  ih.  p.  218.  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  action  should  be  limited  to  drawing  as  applied  to  useful 
arts ; and  high  art  instruction  should  be  entirely  under  Hibernian 
Academy,  ih.  1580. 

As  to  small  advantage  to  art  students  of  having  three  separate  places 
of  study  in  Dublin,  ih.  1714,  1715. 

Masters  of,  in  Ireland,  their  visits  to  London  of  little  practical 
value  to  them,  Ryan,  1707,  1788.  Ordinary  schoolmasters  not  having 
certificates  cannot  receive  payments  from  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, ih.  1793-1796. 

An  authority  established  in  Dublin  should  inquire  into  state  of,  in 
' principal  towns  ; and  promote  foundation  of,  throughout  Ireland,  ih. 
1796.  Reasons  for  this  opinion,  ih.  1847. 
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Success  of  Arb  Schools  in  Leeds  and  other  towns  in  Yorkshire, 
Hayes,  1773-1775. 

Opinion  of  Mr.  James  Hole  that  in  art  supply  must  precede  demand, 
llyan,  1796. 

Number  of  schools  ; Yorkshire  and  Ireland  contrasted,  ih.  1841. 

If  the  system  be  applied  to  Ireland  it  is  more  important  to  teach  the 
Irish  what  they  want  to  know  than  to  enable  them  to  gain  medals  in  a 
national  competition,  ih.  1855,  1856. 

Present  ordinary  action  of  English  Department  does  not  suit  circum- 
stances of  Ireland;  schools  of  art  will  not  establish  themselves  in 
Ireland,  ih.  1802-1805,  1866,  and  a more  liberal  and  stimulative  treat- 
ment is  required  there  than  in  England,  ^'6. 1858-1863,  and  this  would  be 
more  efleebiveiy  done  by  a local  board  in  Dublin  than  by  a department  in 
London.  Reference  to  progress  of  Bavaria  owing  to  liberal  state  sup- 
• port  of  art  schools,  ih,  1869-1871. 

Reference  to  Mr.  Cole’s  opinion  that  art  instruction  should  become 
self-supporting,  ih.  1869. 

No  art  school  at  Belleek ; no  attempt  to  supply  one,  Kerr,  2295-2323. 

Suggestions  as  to  making  the  competition  at  Soupi  Kensington 
between  Irish  and  English  students  more  equal  in  point  of  expense, 
Brenan,  3892-3898. 

Relations  between  Irish  schools  of  art  and  South  Kensington  arc 
not  altogether  satisfactory ; a separate  Department  in  Ireland  would 
he  preferable  ; standard  of  imperial  competition  need  not  bo  sacri- 
ficed nor  lowered  thereby ; and  Irish  wants  would  be  better  under- 
stood by  anli'ish  department,  ih.  3899-3924. 

There  are  only  five  art  schools  in  Ireland : — Dublin,  Limerick,  Clonmel, 
Waterford,  and  Cork,  ih.  3846.  The  cause  of  this  is  want  of  local 
exertion,  and  that  students  cannot  turn  their  acquirements  to  practical 
account,  ih.  3872.  Additional  schools  could  not  be  established  unless 
Department  bore  the  whole  expense,  ih.  3881,  3882. 

Larger  government  aid  should  be  given  at  first  to  new  schools,  ^5. 
3927-3930.  Difficulty  of  procuring  assistance  for  Cork  School  of  Art, 
ih.  3931.  Greater  liberality  last  year  to  Irish  art  schools,  ih,  3935-3938. 

Dublin  school  is  at  present  only  a local  school;  desirability  of 
makino-  it  a training  school  is  doubtful,  as  supply  of  teachers  already 
exceeds  demand;  but  a central  school  or  collection  which  could  fura^^^ 
loans  of  objects  of  art  to  country  schools  would  be  beneficial,  xh.  3847-3852. 

Hardship  to  teachers  in  consequence  of  certain  rules  of  Department 
which  are  rigidly  enforced  without  due  regard  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances, ih.  3874,  3875,  3925,  3926. 

The  petition  from  students  of  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  School  of  Art 
against  proposed  Irish  institute  was  signed  under  misapprehension, 
Kerr,  4116. 

Decrease  of  stadeiits  in,  and  of  payments  to,  in  1866  and  1867,  Kerr, 

Main  rules  of  Science  and  Art  Department  relating  to  ostalilishment 
of,  and  aid  to  Soioucc  and  Art  Schools,  App.  P.,  p.  609. 

Sec  also  Boyal  Irish  Institute,  Schools  of  Science. 

Schools  of  Design.  Soo  Schools  of  Art,  l^e.  Schools  of  Science. 

Schools  or  Science.  ^ . . .• 

Success  of  science  school  and  classes  in  Ireland,  Uepi  xxx.  xxxi. 

Definition  of  schools  of  science  under  Science  and  Art  Department 
system,  Cole,  1037-1041.  _ , , ,,  .,  it. 

In  Ireland,  to  be  managed  by  an  independent  Irish  authority  would  bo 
to  their  detriment  if  dissociated  from 

Tri«h  studonta  could  not  thou  go  to  jermyn  Street  School  ol  Mines, 
ib  840.  Special  difficulty  of  maintaining  connexion  of  Irish  science 
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Schools  Avith  imperial  system  is  the  laxity  Avith  Avhich  examinations  have 
hccn  conducted  by  Irish  local  committees.  In  other  respects  system 
Avorlvs  Avell,  and  is  exactly  same  for  every  place  in  United  Kingdom,  Cole, 
1057-1059. 

Penalty  inflicted  for  malpractices  at  examinations  in  certain  science 
classes  in  Ireland,  ih,  1078-1080. 

Initiation  of  science  and  art  schools  rests  Avith  localities  Avanting 
them,  and  is  never  undertaken  by  Science  and  Art  Department,  ih.  1064- 
1071.  There  arc  more  schools  of  science  in  Ireland  in  proportion  to 
population  then  in  England,  ih.  1067 ; and  far  more  than  in  Scotland, 
Sidney,  3220-3222.  Are  more  numerous  than  art  schools.  Cole,  1075 ; 
and  can  be  started  at  much  less  expense,  ih.  1076, 1077. 

Kio-ht  classes  for  art,  however,  can  be  as  cheaply  set  on  foot  as  science 
classes,  Cole,  1077. 

In  Ireland  are  mostly  taught  by  National  School  masters  ; incon- 
venience of  teachers  receiving  payment  from  two  different  departments 
for  same  Avork ; doubts  as  to  success  of  present  system ; abuses  to  Avhich 
it  is  liable,  ih.  1081-1089. 

Measures  for  preventing,  and  detection  and  severe  punishment  of 
abuses  in  science  examinations  at  Belfast;  difficulty  in  general  of 
collusion  between  pupils  and  teachers,  Sidney,  3227-3236.  Has  never 
met  with  absence  of  honct  fides  on  part  of  examination  committees,  ih. 
3238. 

Personal  interest  of  National  School  teachers  in  promoting  science 
classes,  ih.  3237,  3244,  3252. 

Students  in,  stimulated  by  prizes  and  exhibitions  in  national  compe- 
tition, which  they  highly  value;  instances  of  advantage  of  imperial 
competition  to  Irish  students,  ih.  3244. 

Difference  between  English  and  Irish  science  classes,  Sidney,  3256- 
3259.  Dundalk  has  three  separate  classes  Avhich  meet  in  one  place  for 
examination,  ih.  3260-3265. 

Kules  of  Science  and  Art  Department  relating  to  aid  towai’ds  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  Science  and  Ai’t  Schools,  App.  F.,  pp.  603, 
609. 

Science  aud  Aet  Department  (London). 

1.  Statements,  Statistics , and  Action  cienevally . 

2.  Action  in  Ireland. 

3.  Action  in  connexion  loith  Irish  National  Schools. 

1.  Statements,  Statistics,  and  Action  generally. 

Constitution  of,  in  no  Avay  answers  to  idea  of  promoters  of  Royal  Irish 
Institute,  Rep.  xxiii.  Has  no  local  board  of  private  persons,  but  is 
under  immediate  direction  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  ih. 

Administers  grants  for  A’’arions  museums  and  institutions,  and  has 
organized  a large  and  increasing  system  of  instruction  in  science  and 
art  throughout  the  kingdom.  Hep.  xxiv. 

Its  aid  toAvards  science  instruction  consists  of: 
a.  Public  examinations. 
h.  Payments  on  results. 

0.  Scholarships  and  exhibitions. 
d.  Building  grants. 

c.  Grants  towards  cost  of  ucav  buildings  and  of  apparatus,  &c., 
Hep.  xxiv.  XXV.. 

Two  kinds  of  science  examinations 
a.  Class  examinations. 
h.  Honours  examinatioin 

Medals  and  prizes  arc  given  in  competitidu,  Hep.  xxv. 

Payments  on  results,  qualifications  to  earn,  ih.  xxv.  xxvi. 
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Scholarships  in  connexion  with : 

1.  Elementary  school  scholarships. 

2.  Science  and  art  scholarships. 

3.  Whitworth  scholarships,  xxvi.xxvii. 

Exhibitions : 

1.  Local  exhibitions. 

2.  Eoyal  exhibitions,  He}},  xxvii. 

Grants  in  aid  of  new  buildings  j grants  tou’-ards  purchase  of 
apparatus,  &c.,  ib.  xxvii. 

Aid  granted  towards  m-t  instruction  as  follows : — 

1.  Payments  for  elementary  drawing  instruction  in  schools  for  the 

poor. 

2.  Payments  towards  art  instruction  in  night  classes  for  artizans. 

3.  Payments  to  schools  of  art  held  in  rooms  entirely  devoted  to  art 

instruction. 

4.  Aid  towards  new  buildings  and  cost  of  apparatus,  models,  &c. 

5.  By  maintaining  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensing- 

ton. 

G.  National  Museum  of  Decorative  Art  and  National  Ai’t  Library, 
Jtep.  xxvii. -xxix. 

Number  of  schools  aided,  Hep.  xxix. 

Details  of  payments  on  results  of  art  examinations,  1867,  Hep.  xxix. 

Appeal  to,  in  case  of  difference  between  officers  of  Edinburgh  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art,  Archer,  23-26,  42-44,  62.  Connexion  of  Museum 
with,  is  most  satisfactory,  ih.  82.  No  advantage  in  corresponding  direct 
■with  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  instead  of  through  Mr.  Colo, 
ih.  85,  86.  Advantage  to  School  of  Art,  Edinburgh,  in  affiliation  to, 
Hrimrose,  p.  24. 

G-ives  assistance  towards  cost  of  starting  science  and  art  schools  or 
classes,  but  leaves  it  to  localities  to  initiate  them,  Cole,  1064—1071. 

Minute  and  correspondence  relating  to  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Sidney,  3140-3143ct,  3161. 

Science  Directory,  summary  of,  App.  F.,  p.  603. 

Art  Directory  of,  App.  F.,  p.  609. 

Table  of  statistics  of,  for  1867  and  1868,  Hep.  xxvi. ; Appendix  N., 

p.  660. 

2.  Its  Action  in  Ireland. 

Names  of  Irish  societies  which  receive  grants  through  Science  and 
Art  Department,  Cole,  822.  Relations  of,  with  Royal  Dublin  Society 
work  well,  and  require  no  change  in  principle,  ih.  823,  824.  Royal 
Dublin  Society  satisfied  therewith,  B'Olier,  1291. 

Action  of,  as  regards  students  of  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Hayes, 
1697-1703. 

Constitution  of,  explained  to  witness,  who  considers  a “ local  board 
preferable  for  Ireland,  Hayes,  1718-1720.  If  the  Department  at  present 
exists  as  much  for  Ireland  as  for  England,  there  is  no  necessity  to  found 
a separate  Irish  Department,  ih.  1722. 

Coimexion  of  Department  with  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  appears 
to  he  special;  restrictions  imposed  by  Department  on  Academy’s  action^ 
ih.  1723-1727. 

Difficulty  of  students  in  Ireland  benefiting  by,  especially  artisans, 
Hyan,  1787-1791. 

Should  adopt  missionary  action  in  respect  of  promoting  ai’t  instruc- 
tion in  Ireland  ; should  initiate  schools,  recommend  teachers,  and  give 
more  liberal  grants.  Change  of  system  is  requisite  to  inspire  confidence; 
Rules  too  rigidly  enforced,  ih.  1806-1808,  1840,  1841,  1856-1868,  1864. 
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Irisli  people  will  not  believe  that  any  authority  in  London  will  promote 
their  special  objects,  1841. 

Suggestions  as  to  duties  of  inspectors  under,  in  visiting  localities,  ib. 
1860-1863.  ^ ^ ^ . 

Not  to  be  expected  that  Department  in  England  would  depart  Jioin 
usual  course  to  suit  Irish  “ prejudices,”  iJ/.  1865  ; nor  can  it  ever  be 
adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  Ireland,  ih.  1872. 

Present  system  of  aid  as  applied  to  art  schools  would  be  suitable  for 
music  schools  ; there  should  be  scholarships  in  Ireland  leading  tohiglici 
ones  in  London,  Pmdy,  2139-2146. 

Present  grants  to  local  schools  (said  to  be  93  per  cent,  of  total  cost  ot 
maintenance)  are  excessive,  separately  considered,  Aerr,  2'336-*-.353 ^ but 
the  grievance  is  the  small  total  sum  appropriated  to  Ireland,  lO.  23  iJ, 
2404?  2405. 

Has  enough  to  do  in  England  without  being  charged  with  care  of 
science  and  art  in  Ireland,  Kerr,  2390,  2460. 

Its  action  as  regards  Iloyal  College  of  Science,  Kcinc,  3012-3014, 
3016-3052. 


3.  Its  Action  in  connexion  with  National  Schools. 

No  official  connexion  between  National  Board  of  Education  and 
Science  and  Art  Department,  Keenan,  3457.  Advantages  o.  some 
arrangement  being  made  so  as  to  obviate  present  liability  ho  duplicate 
payments  being  made  for  same  work,  and  to  utilize  board’s  machinery 
for  activelv  supervising  science  and  art  schools,  and  holding  examina- 
tions, &c.  “ Payments  by,  to  national  school  teachers  are  relatively  too 
high,’ 3543-3547 •,  assigns  no  limit  to  the_  amount  a man  may  earn; 
and  thereby  gives  a greater  stimulus  to  exertion,  3566,  3567  ; witness 
would  withdraw  the  aid  given  by,  from  national  schools,  leaving 
National  Board  to  encourage  science  instruction  so  tar  as  might  appear 
desirable ; this,  however,  wmuld  not  prevent  teachers  from  having  extra 
classes  after  ordinary  school  hours,  ih.  3569-3583. 

Number  of  national  schools  in  Ireland  in  connexion  with,  ih.  3622. 

Its  action  towards  night  classes,  and  its  duplicate  assistance  to 
national  schools  in  Ireland,  il.  3626-3634. 

Defects  in  present  system  of  science  examinations,  ih.  3645-3648;  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  hy  means  of  oral  questions  to  supplement 
the  written  examination,  and  by  placing  examinations  in  Ireland  under 
supervision  of  National  Board  inspectors,  ih.  3649-3676. 

See  also  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  South  Kensington. 

SciEKCn  AXD  Art  Department  (Ireland). 

1.  General  Statements  respecting. 

2.  Opinions  in  favour  of. 

3.  Op)inio7is  against. 

1.  General  Statements. 

Minute  appointing  commission  of  inquiry  into  action  of,  Hep.  i. 

Constitution  of;  Commissioners  to  frame  plan  of,  Cole,  818.  As  to 
existing  institutions  proposed  to  be  comprised  therein  and  share  present 
grants,  ih.  821,  822. 

Would  stimulate  local  schools  to  give  technical  instruction  appropriate 
to  circumstances  of  localities,  so  as  to  create  manufacturing  industry  iu 

■ Ireland,  McS^viney,  565-576. 

Opinion  as  to  compositio]i  of  its  governing  body,  Kerr,  2212-2216. 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer’s  reply  to  deputation,  4099-4103. 

2.  Opinions  in  favour  of . 

Strong  feeling  in  favour  of,  Fere/i;er,  372  et  seq.;  Machey,  586  et  sc^.  ; 

. Parlcinson,  697  ; Pirn,  1469;  Sioitzer,  1495,  &c.  ; Kerr,  p.  293,  &c. 
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Technical  instruction  under,  would  promote  art  manufacture  in 
Ireland,  and  enable  Irish  people  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  designing, 
especially  in  the  fine  lace  trade,  Manning,  853-8o5. 

Would  select  from  works  submitted  by  Irish  students  those  best  suited 
for  national  competition,  Ihjan,  1826, 1827,  1838, 1839, 1849-1853. 

Desirability  of,  Corhtt,  2692;  Brenan,  3918,  3931. 

Statement  in  favour  of,  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  resident  director  of 
Belleck  Pottery,  App.  K.,  p.  656. 

3.  0;pinions  against. 

Hot  required,  IJep.  xxiii.  xxiv.  Pecoramendations  as  to  future  action 
of  jaresent  Department  in  Ireland,  ib.  xxiv.  et  seg. 

Unnecessary  whilst  present  system  ot  imperial  competition  is  main- 
tained, Hep.  xxxiii. ; andwouldbe  detrimental  to  interests  ot  science  and 
art  in  Ireland,  ih.  xxxiv. 

Objected  to  on  s(?veral  grounds,  D'Olier,  1312,  1313. 

See  also  Boyal  Irish  Institute. 

Science  and  Art  Institutions,  Edinburgh.  Names  of  those  aided  by 
public  grants  in  1868-9,  xxix,  xxx. 

Museum;  Edinburgh.  See  Museum  of  Science  and 

Art,  Edinburgh. 

Science  Directory.  Summary  of,  slioiviiijr  nature  and  amount  of  assis- 
tance afforded  by  Science  and  Art  Department  to  industrial  classes  in 
procuring  instruction  in  science,  App.  F.,  p.  603. 

Science  Examinations.  Comparative  statement  of  payments  for,  in  May 

1868,  App.  F.,  p.  631. 

Science  Teachers.  Schools  and  subjects  taught  in  Ireland,  list  of.  App.  P., 


p.  628. 

See  also  National  Schools. 

Scientific  Culture.  Importance  of.  Cole,  1015-1025.  Kane,  3091-3103. 

Scieutfic  Instruction.  Parliamentary  grants  in  a^  in  universities  and 
colleges  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1860-69,  Donnelly,  p.  o09 ; App. 
N.,  ^661. 

Scieni  fic  Papers.  Delay  in  publishing  owing  to  ™nt  of 

to  scientific  character  of  Malalnde,  2o81 

■ 2590.  Grants  for,  ib.  2599,  2603,  2608,  2611  261o. 

See  Beyal  Irish  Academy,  1,  2, 

Scotland,  Society  of  Antuxuaries  of.  See  Society,  ^-e. 

Scrivenery,  a sncoessftil  department  at  Queen’s  Institute,  Gorleti,  2743-2747. 

Secretary  of  Boyal  College  of  3^30“'* 

Aaiie,  2999-3011 ; Sidney,  3122-3129,  3137-3139. 


SiM-W  PEornssoE,  F.T.C.D.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 
giving  impulse  and  d>™otion  to  priv  ^ 

seller’s  shop.  « on  the  tolerably 

cXio  will  iavel  do4nward%ot  upward.  An 
ignoranLidclle  class  will  always  have  a still  more  ignorant  popnlaco 
below  it. 
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If  popular  lectures  are  revived  they  should  be  under  very  different 
conditions  from  those  imposed  by  Committee  of  Lectures.  Greater  liberty 
should  be  allowed  to  localities  in  choice  of  lectm’ors,  and  range  of  sub- 
jects should  be  much  wider.  Popular  lecturing  cannot  be  made  effec- 
tively instrumental  to  industrial  progress ; it  may  be  philosophical, 
historical,  or  imaginative,  but  must  not  lose  itself  in  dry  details. 
Government  aid  only  necessary  at  first ; six  or  eight  lecturers  might 
find  remunerative  employment  in  Ireland  after  intellectual  taste  was 
once  developed.  Opinion  of  witness  that  rule  refusing  Government 
assistance  to  lecturers  of  religious  societies  was  inexpedient,  pages 
531-534. 

Sheepshmihs  Gollection,  For  what  purpose  given  to  South  Kensington, 
Dole,  866. 

Sidney,  P.  J.,  Esci.,  LL.D.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  Secretary  of  IBoyal  College  of  Science,  3121.  His  duties  are  to 
attend  meetings  of  Council  of  Professors,  take  minutes  of  proceedings, 
and  carry  them  into  operation;  general  executive  administration  of 
College,  e.g.,  keeping  accounts,  directing  bouse  arrangements  ; custody 
of  premises  and  control  of  servants.  Hands  in  abstpet  of  miimtes  of 
meetings  showing  nature  of  business  transacted,  and  directions  given  by 
council  to  witness,  3122-3131,  3137. 

Has  not  in  any  way  attempted  to  control  or  interfere  with  council, 
nor  led  them  to  suppose  they  wei’e  not  at  liberty  to  make  representations 
to  Science  and  Art  Department.  Minutes  show  clearly  that  they  never 
entertained  that  opinion,  3138,  3139.  Beads  minute  and  letter  of  depart- 
ment authorizing  professors  to  order  apparatus  and  specimens,  etc.,  for 
teaching  purposes,  3140-3143.  Never  informed  professors  that  such 
orders  required  his  approval,  nor  does  any  professor  think  so. 

Every  letter  from  department  on  educational  matters,  or  on  points  of 
administration  if  of  the  least  interest,  is  laid  before  Council  of  pro- 
fessors 5 and  books  and  papers  in  clerk’s  office  are  always  open  to  their 
inspection,  3145-3150.  Specimen  of  letters  shown  to  council  for  their 
information  only,  3151.  Details  relating  to  item  omitted  from  College 
estimates,  to  obstruction  in  Industrial  Museum,  and  to  servants,  etc., 
3152-3157,  3171-3184. 

Meetings  of  council  not  periodical  but  summoned  by  witness  on 
Dean’s  direction  as  occasion  requires.  Any  three  professors  may 
require  meeting  to  be  summoned,  independently  of  Dean.  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  occurred,  and  Dean  has  always  presided,  3182-3136, 
3158-3170. 

Is  practically  acquainted  with  system  of  Provincial  Lectures  mider 
Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  having  acted  for  about  11  years  as  secretary  to 
joint  committee  of  Society  and  Science  and  Art  Department,  3185,  3186. 
Details  of  arrangements,  3187-3193.  Present  science  system  hardly  in 
existence  when  public  feeling  was  expressed  against  discontinuance  of 
lectures  ; and  successful  science  schools  have  since  been  established  in 
many  places  from  which  remonsti’ances  were  received  in  1860,  3193- 
3217. 

Science  Schools  in  Ireland  far  more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, than  in  Great  Britain.  Ireland  and  Scotland  compared  in  this 
respect.  Befers  to  resolution  at  public  meeting  at  Dundalk  strongly 
approving  of  present  system;  and  to  satisfactory  management  of 
schools  there  by  Free  Library  Committee,  3218-3226,  3260-3267. 
Bapid  extension  in  Ireland  attributed  to  direct  appeal  made  to  interests  of 
teachers.  Nine-tenths  of  schools  are  initiated  by  them,  especially  by 
National  school  teachers,  and  they  induce  persons  of  good  local  stand- 
ing to  act  as  committees  and  comply  with  regulations  of  Department 
respecting  general  supervision  and  examinations,  3237,  3244,  3252. 
Irish  and  English  schools  compared,  8250-3259. 
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Statement  of  means  adopted  to  ensuve  integrity  of  examination. 
Imposition,  or  collusion  of  teachers  -with  pupils,  impossible  unless 
committee  and  secretary  -wilfully  violate  their  formal  undertaking  in 
■writing  to  conduct  examination  according  to  prescribed  rules.  Further 
guarantee  is  afforded  by  means  of  inspectors  visiting  schools  without 
notice.  Instances  of  carelessness  occur,  but  witness  never  met  with 
malajides  on  part  of  a committee.  Refers  to  case  of  Belfast  schools 
where  attempt  at  extensive  fraud  was  detected  and  severely  punished, 
3227-3243. 

The  annual  National  Competition  is  highly  valued  by  students.  All 
science  classes  throughout  the  kingdom  compete  ; and  besides  i^rizes 
and  medals,  six  exhibitions  'are  given  to  the  six  best  men  of  each 
year — three  tenable  at  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  and  three  in  London 
— and  Irish  students  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  gaining  them. 
Under  present  system  they  have  a peculiar  value  as  attesting  that 
exhibitioners  are  not  only  best  men  in  Ireland  but  best  in  all  three 
kingdoms  ; and  this  opens  to  them  a far  wider  field  of  employment  than 
they  would  find  in  Ireland  alone.  These  advantages  are  of  essential 
importance  as  regards  success  of  College  of  Science,  3244.  Difficulties 
of  maintaining  National  competition  in  connection  with  separate  Science 
and  Art  Establishment  for  Ireland.  Objections  to  separation  appreciated 
both  by  teachers  and  students,  324-5-3249. 

Site.  Most  suitable  for  proposed  Royal  Irish  Institute,  or  for  aggre- 
gation of  learned  societies  in  Dublin  : — 

Royal  Dublin  Society’s  premises.  Cole,  841 ; D’Oh'er,  1266  et  seq. ; 
Todd,  3380;  Maunsell,  4001-4005.  Exliibition  Palace,  Carroll,  p.  bl  \ 
McSivlney,  538  ; Machey,  587 ; Tarlcinson,  628 ; Walsh,  734 ; Switzer, 
1497;  Hayes,  1500;  Ryan,  1767,  176S  ■,  Aerr,  2186,  2187,  2513  et  seq.  ; 
JBrady,  4286.  Smith’s  Buildings,  Wilde,  3-113,  3451  et  seq. 

Shilled  Labour.  Free  science  and  art  classes  required  for  i30or  students, 
for  purpose  of  creating,  Tarhhison,  680. 

Sneem  National  School,  navigation  taught  in,  Keenan,  3698. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  {Hdinhurgh). 

Its  museum  chiefly  consists  of  Scottish  antiquities ; receives  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  500Z.  a year,  Archer,  45  ; and  should  be  transferred  to 
^Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  ib,  92,  99. 

Constitution  and  officers  of,  &c.,  Stuart,  189,  190. 

Details  of  history  of,  ih.  191-205  ; Craig,  page  26.  Treasury,  minute 
on,  ih.,  p.  27. 

Increase  of  collection  since  transfer  to  government;  receives  all 
treasure  trove,  SUiart,  208-211.  The  society, _ through  its  keeper,  is 
responsible  for  proper  arrangement  of  objects,  ib.  212-214.  Funds  for 
purchases  very  limited ; many  objects  deposited  on  loan,  ih.  215,  220. 

Society  might  not  object  to  removal  of  its  collection  to  a larger  build- 
ing under  government,  if  it  retained  control,  but  would  probably 
prefer  to  remain  as  at  present,  ih,  225—235.  Want  of  space  for  runic 
stones,  Primrose,  p.  31. 

Treasury  minute  of  25tb  February  1858,  relating  to  establishment  and. 
maintenance  of  a new  National  Gallery  iii  Edinburgh,  and  removal  of 
society’s  museum,  App.  C.,  p.  599. 

Return  of  parliainentary  grants  made  to,  from  1858  to  1868,  App.  C., 

p.  601. 

Society  of  Arts. 

Relations  of,  with  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  Companj^  as  regards 
Xuternatioual  Exhibition  of  1865,  Brady, ^ 4253.  Action  taken  b}',  to 
enable  arbizans  to  visit  Paris  Exhibition,  Kerr,  2323-2331. 
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Table  of  statistics  of  Science  and  Art  Department  for  18G7  and  1868 
Uyi.  Relations  of,  with  Edinbnrgh  Museum  of  Science  ^<1  A*  t 
could  hardly  be  more  satisfactory  ; witness  usually  gets  the  collections 
he  wishes:  a separate  department  lor  Scotland  not  desiinblo,  no 
advantage  would  accrue  from  corresponding  direct  with  Committee  of 

Council  on  Dducatiou  instead  of  tlirongli  Mr.  Cole,  Aicliet  , 82  87. 

Details  of  its  formation,  purpose,  collections,  their  growth  and 
deTOlopmeiit,  GoU,  866.  Impossible  to  establish  an  analogous  iiisti- 
tutiou  ill  Dublin,  ill.  869-871.  ^ i r -i  am 

The  “ loan  system  ” a distinct  and  important  hranch  ot,  ib.  807. 

Is  under  immediate  and  minute  supervision  of  Lord  President.  Ho 

administration  could  he  better  111  principle,  i6.,  876, 

Oomplaiiit  as  to  vote  of  15,0001.  for  purchases  for,  from  Pans  L.vhibi- 
tioii,  Kerr,  2476,  2477. 

Loans  from,  to  Ireland  have  been  scanty  and  illiberal,  ■ib„  2478- 
2484. 

Is  useless  to  Ireland,  AfcSwiiiei/,  p.  79. 

Memorandum  on  objects  lent  from,  to  Dublin  Exhibition,  I860, 
App.  H.,  p.  662. 

See  also  Scienee  and  AH  Department  [London). 

Spunleane  National  Sehool,  navigation  taught  at,  Keenan,  3698. 

Btatisties  of  Science  and  Art  Department,  for  1867  and  1868,  Kep.  xxvi. 

Si'ExiE,  Dn.  IV.E.  (Analysis  of  bis  evidence.) 

Is  assistant  secretary  of  Royal  DuUin  Society,  2814.  Pounded  lu  1731. 
First  charter  dated  1749.  Original  objects  were  promotion  of  agri- 
cnlture,  manufactures,  arts  “'"'i 

ment  of  art;  first  premium  awarded  in  1741,  2831  2833. 
contributed  last  year  to  School  of  Art  out 

2931-2934.  Details  of  origin  aud  early  history,  2818  -820,  bupple 
mental  charter  gave  entire  management  of  business  to  council,  2821. 

Klection  of  members.  One  black  bean  in  three  excludes,  hut  if  there 
he  40  white  beaus  the  election  is  determined  by  a simple  majority,  2822- 
2830. 

Examinations  are  held  annually  in  Dublin  in  elementary  brauebes  of  a 
commercial  education,  and  certiacates  given  to  successful  candidates  ; 
and  from  commencement  men  of  eminence  have  yolmiteered  their  services 
as  examiners.  Average  immber  of  candidates  is  70  to  80  ; of  certificates 
awarded,  about  20.  No  provincial  examinations  of  this  kiud.^  Instances 
of  subsequent  success  of  persons  holding  certificate,  2834-28o0. 

Free  mCblie  lechires  in  Dublin,  as  well  as  provincial  courses,  were 
formerly  delivered  under  Society’s  direction  and  by  its  aid.  Committee 
of  Lectures,  on  which  it  was  efficiently  represented,  subsequently  took 
charge  of  them,  and  they  have  now  altogether  ceased.  Has  heard  ot 
intention  to  give  evening  lectures  at  College  of  Science ; present  day 
classes  there  do  not  supply  place  of  popular  free  courses,  which 
were  of  immense  value  to  persons  now  left  without  means  of  obtaining 
scientific  instruction.  If  such  lectures  be  renewed  they  will  probably  be 
attended  chiefly  by  middle  class  ; not  by  artizans  as  in  Belfast  and  at 
School  of  Mines  in  London. 

Trovincial  lectures  used  to  cost  50Z.  per  course  ; and  average  attendance 
heino-  about  150  much  good  was  thus  done  at  a cheap  rate.^  Object  of 
snciriecturcs.  Instances  of  persons  benefited  by  them.  Their  valuenot 
to  he  fairly  estimated  by  number  of  persons  who  submitted  themselves  to 
voluntary  examinations  in  subjects  of  lectures.  Free  lectures  on  botany, 
zooloo'y  and  chemistry,  such  as  are  given  at  South  Kensington,  would 
be  of  advantage  to  School  of  Art.  Ax\  ornamental  art  museum  of  essential 
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importance.  Has  no  doubt  Soutb  Kensiiigtoii  would  contribute  towards 
its  fonnatiou  if  a suitable  place  for  the  purpose  were  prorided,  2851- 
2879,  2880-2891,  2905-2913. 

Lihrary  contains  about  62,700  vols.,  and  average  yearly  increase  is  about 
1,200  to  1,500  vols.  Rules  of  admission  ; hours  of  opening ; spare  storage 
room ; construction  of  rooms  and  suitability  of  natural  history  museum 
for  conversion  into  a reading  room  and  library.  None  of  the  buildings 
lire-proof,  2892-2895,  2903-2904,  2921-2930. 

Is  aware  that  Society  did  not  take  measures  in  Ireland  in  same  way 
as  Society  of  Arts  in  England  for  sending  artizans  to  Paris  Exhibition. 
Subject  was  never  discussed  or  brought  under  its  notice,  2914-2916. 

Objects  of  proposed  Royal  Irish  Institute,  so  far  as  intelligible,  are 
same  as  those  of  Boyal  Dublin  Society.  Never  heard  any  complaint 
that  latter  has  failed  in  discharging  its  functions  ; but  much  more  could 
be  done  with  increased  means,  2917-2920. 


Stepiie-ns,  W.  B.,  Esq.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  senior  partner  in  firm  of  Courtenay,  Stephens,  & Co.,  engineers 
and  ironfounders.  Was  a director  and  member  of  building  committee 
of  DitUin  Exhihition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden  Gornpany  from  its  first 
formation,  613,  614.  Hands  in  detailed  account  of  estimates  and 
expenditure  (total  99,892L) 

Details  of  materials  of  construction  of  buildings,  heating,  lighting, 
water  supply,  and  space  available  for  exhibitional  and  other  requiie- 
ments  of  a department  of  science  and  art.  Locality  central ; grounds 
of  15  acres  well  laid  out  and  affording  ample  space  for  extension  or  build- 
ings, 615-621. 


Stephen's  Green.  Not  so  suitable  a site  for  Royal  Lush  ^ 

Exhibition  Palace  and  grounds,  Par7misoii,  p.  9o ; Wb7,  i/oa; 

Kerr,  2513-2333.  Unfit  for  proposed  concentration  of  ditierent  institu- 
tions ill  Dublin,  Todd,  3380. 


^™(Fm4mly3isol\isevidenc8,  soeMahafly,  Eor,  J.  P.,  M.A.,  page  713.) 
filmn(jford  National  School.  Navigation  taught  at,  Keenan,  3698. 

Jobs,  Esq.,  LL.D.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  a secretary  of  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scofiand ; explains  its 
constitution,  188-189.  Annual  subscriptions  were  formerly  applied  to 
“nt  of*Museum.  Pounded  in  1780;  was  burdened  with  all  working 
expenses,  besides  cost  of  purchases  and  publiration  of  transactions. 
Want  of  funds  necessitated  discontinuance  of  Arohffiologia.  ^ Since 
society’s  removal  to  Eoyal  Institution,  funds  derived  from  subscriptions, 
fees,  &c.,  have  been  chiefly  expended  in  improving  Proceedings,  and 
making  purchases  for  Museum,  190, 191,  215,  226,  227. 

In  1851  collections  were  transferred  to  Government.  States  effect 
and  advantages  of  this  arrangement,  192-198.  Pull  liberty  in  general 
mana“Iment  is  secured  to  society  by  deed ; and  it  would  recommend 
TpoiStmentor  dismissal  of  keeper,  200-205.  flh-easury  minute  of  1st 
lulv  1851  directs  : (1.)  Transfer  of  collections  to  Board  of  Manufactures 
futaust  foi  pXic,  subject  to  Treasury.  (2.)  Provision  to  be  at  all 
times  made  tor  public  exhibition  of  collections,  and  for  meetings,  th°ugh 
not  necessarily  in  Eoyal  Institution  bnildmg.  (30  letain 

ohar^^^^^^^  ™Lr  Board  of  Manufactures.  (4.)  Necessary  funds 
to  b?  provided  by  Government,  society  being  left  as  unfettered  as 
possible  OoUections  largely  increased  since  transfer,  both  by  gifts  and 
?reat^etrovt  208-211.  ®So^oiety,  though  its  keeper,  entirely  controls 

scientific  arrangement  of  collection,  212  214. 

Obiects  have  been  deposited  by  individuals  and  by  public  institutions. 
A careful  record  being  kept,  no  dispute  or  inconvenience  has  arisen,  and 
private  is  now  the  chief  means  of  adding  to  collections,  217- 

22679.  “ 
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227.  Megalitlaic  monuments  would  bo  bigbly  valued,  but  there  might 
be  difficulty  as  regards  their  destination,  221-223.  Can  hardly  say 
whether  Society  of  Antiquaries  would  approve  of  such  objects  being 
placed  in  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  Thinks  they  would  desire 
to  retain  control  of  national  antiquities  as  a separate  collection ; and 
although  not  strictly  entitled  to  object  to  removal  to  larger  premises 
\e.g.  the  Industrial  Museum),  woiild  probably  prefer  to  remain  as  they 
are.  Advantage  of  holding  meetings  in  same  place  as  collection,  224- 
285. 

Students  from  Irish  Schools  employed  as  oei’tifioated  teachers  in  England 
App.  F.,  p.  631. 

Stufed  Animals.  Value  of  good  stuffed  specimens  for  public  instruction. 
Cole,  1034.  Bad  specimen  of  lion  in  Boyal  Dublin  Society’s  Museum, 
Cole,  1029  5 Carte,  1952, 1953. 

“ Suggestions  for  the  Foundation  of  a Royal  Irish  Institution  of  Science 
andArtf’  pamphlet  handed  in,  Vereher,  1873-1881 ; App.  I.,  p.  645. 

S^iggestions  for  the  Fromotion  of  Musical  Knowledge  in  Duhlin.  See 
Musical  Knowledge  in  FiMin,  &c. 

Sunday  Opening  of  Museums,  &c. 

Irish  National  G-allery  is  open  on  Sunday,  Rep.  xviii. 

Zoological  Society  of  Dublin  in  1841  first  set  the  example  of  opening 
its  gi’ounds  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  Id.  admission;  success  of  this  step, 
Corrigan,  284,  325-327. 

Museum  of  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  should  be  opened  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, Cole,  825,  879.  Dublin  more  liberal  than  London  as  regards 
opening  museums,  &c.,  on  Sunday,  ih.  884,  885. 

Objections  to  charging  Id.  for  admission  to  Glasnevin  Botanical  Garden 
on  Sundays,  Cole,  907-911. 

Sunday  opening  of  Botanic  Gardens  at  Belfast  has  been  mooted; 
witness  thinlcs  there  would  be  no  serious  objection,  especially  if  a public 
grant  were  offered  on  condition  of  their  being  opened  on  Sundays, 
Redfern,  4224-4230. 

Switzer,  J.  W.,  Esq.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  partner  in  firm  of  Switzer,  Ferguson,  and  Co.,  Dublin,  manu- 
facturers of  fabrics  value  of  which  greatly  depends  on  elegance  of 
design,  1494. 

There  is  no  question  on  which  Irish  people  are  so  unanimous  as 
necessity  for  an  independent  Science  and  Art  Department^  or  Royal 
Irish  Institute,  in  Dublin.  Equally  agreed  that  Winter  Garden  is 
best  site.  Institute  should  comprise  a permanent  exhibition  of  samples 
of  Irish  manufactures,  both  for  information  of  purchasers  and  for 
instruction  in  industrial  art ; as  well  as  a school  for  training  popular 
taste  in  art,  science,  and  manufactures,  1495-1498,  1501,  1502, 1524. 
Not  prepared  to  give  opinion  as  to  other  objects  within  its  scope,  1533. 

Schools  of  Art  should  teach  special  trades,  such  as  designing  for  cloth 
weavers,  pattern  drawing  for  cotton  fabrics,  &c.  Not  aware  that 
this  method  was  largely  tried  in  old  schools  of  design,  and  com2Dletely 
failed,  1528,  1529.  Pupils  of  a technical  school  of  science  and  art 
applied  to  manufacture  would  eventually  find  employment  in  Irish 
works,  1512.  It  is  part  of  function  of  Government  to  encourage 
an  infant  manufacture  like  that  of  Ireland  by  means  of  a centre  and 
stimulus  such  as  a separate  department  in  Dublin,  responsible 
through  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Government  in  England.  Given  this,  wit- 
ness would  be  easily  pleased  as  regards  organization,  &c.,  1513-1517, 
1545,  1546.  Eefers  to  Kensington  Museum  as  of  advantage  to  Enfflish 
manufactures,  1522,  1523. 

Control  of  Irish  Science  and  Art  Schools  should  be  transferred  to  new 
institute,  arrangements  being  made  for  Irish  students  to  participate  in 
advantages  of  national  competition,  1534-1546. 
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Is  a member  of  Boyal  DnbUn  Society,  whose  efforts  to  promote  fine 
arts,  asriculture,  &o.'have  most  hearty  concurrence  of  Irish  people,  and 
do  much  Rood  ; exemplifying  advantage  of  a local  committee  ot  gentle- 
men acquainted  with  Irish  wants  and  having  considerable  powers  en- 
trusted to  them,  1517-1649,  1567.  Not  heard  for  last  80  years  of 
election  of  members  having  been  influenced  by  religious  or  political 
considerations,  nor  is  there  any  longer  ground  for  apprehension  on  that 
account,  1550-1556, 1558-1564,  Not  prepared  to  say  that  with  increased 
means  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  could  effect  all  the  objects  contemplated 
by  promoters  of  proposed  Boyal  Irish  Institute.  ^ Present  management 
of  Society  is  most  efficient,  but  its  organization  might  bo  amended,  156o. 
Should  lie  entirely  distinct  from  Institute  though  its  members  might 
be  connected  therewith,  1566. 

School  of  Art  of  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  unimportant ; makes  very 
sliirht  impression  upon  Ireland,  being  more  for  sculpture  and  painting 
thm  industrial  art.  Was  not  aware  that  its  circumstances  as  regards 
State  aid  and  course  of  instruction  are  precisely  same  as  those  ot 
English  art  schools;  nor  of  its  ™ohess  in  national  com^^ 

Merely  speaks  of  it  from  common  report,  1503-lo05,  1518-1521,  lodU 
1532.  ^ . 

Queen’s  Institute  does  valuable  service  and  is  deserving  of  public  aid. 
■Witness  has  obtained  assistants  from  it,  1573-1575. 

Veterinary  School  in  Dublin  would  bo  of  great  advantage  to  Ireland, 
1576-1579. 


T. 

Talinet  Manufacture,  in  design  as  well  as  execution.  « an  Iris^ 
manufacture  ; some  designs  may  be  copied  from  foreign  P . j ’ 
but  they  are  usually  Irish.  The  designers  receive 
public  schools  where  there  are  teachers  of  drawing  and  modellin,,, 
MeSwiney,  556-561. 

Talbot  de  Malaiiide,  Loud.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  President  of  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  2534.  Science  and  aVchmology, 
its  principal  objects.  Expenditure  chiefly  on  scieiitiflo  researches  and 
nsners  • Loha3olo<rical  transactions  ; Museum  of  Antiquities  ; and  a 
Srsum  on  UbraTT,  K 2546,  2551,  2576, 2577.  These  branches 

could  not  be  maiiitauied  with  effioiency  until  in  1868  the  grant  of  6001. 
was  increased  to  1,500L,  with  a further  sum  for  buildinp,  &c^,  2543- 
2545  2589-2695.  Present  grant  suifloient  for  soientiffc  purposes  it 
additional  aid  were  given  to  put  museum  and  premises  in  proper  older, 
2596,2597.  , , ,.  „ • 

Want  of  means  to  publish  papers  within 
delivery  has  hitherto  been  detrimental  to  its  soientiflc  ohaiactei.  Manj 
dfsthSuishenrishmen  have  published  through  Academy ; few  else- 
where^- and  publication  of  valuable  papers  would  be  greatly  stimulated 

Tf  irwereCwn  to  possess  requisite  funds.  Not 

soientiflc  eminence  in  Dublin  frequently  send  papers  to  Eojal  hociety 
in  London,  2580-2588.  ...  . j i. 

Not  aware  that  any  portion  of  grant  of  200k  specify  ^.dloo^^ 
promotion  of  scientific  research,  has  been  spent  erant 

Irish  tides  2599-2603.  This  200k  is  mdependeut  rf  an  aimlogous  grant 

of  1 0001  a year  distributed  by  “ the  Government  Grant  Oommittee  in 
Lenin!' at&S-etion,alI^ 

receive  its  aid  in  prosecuting  scientific  2606-2617  Allo- 

this  be  made  generally  known  in 

cation  of  Academy’s  annual  grant  o^  lbWl.  wiu  oe  ai; 
subiect  to  certain  limitations,  2604,  2600.  ^ 

Members  would  wish  library  to  be  ““A"®'! 
antiquities.  Collection  of  seientifle  teansactions  and  of  lush  books  and 
manuscripts  should  be  its  specialities,  2o47-2000. 

3 E 2 
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Question  of  officers’  salaries, ■\vhic1i  are  now  merely  nominal, is  important 
as  regards  efficiency  of  Academy.  Curator  and  librarian  slionld  be  pro- 
perly paid,  and  general  staff  increased,  so  that  Museum  may  be  thrown 
open  to  public  without  restriction,  2552,  2556,  2650,  2662-2664<. 

Premises  too  small  and  not  fireproof ; site  cramped  and  incapable  of 
extension,  2557-2560,  2662.  More  accommodation  and  increased  power 
of  expenditure  highly  desirable,  2568,  but  Academy  does  not  come  before 
Commission  making  any  demand,  witness  being  merely  tendered  to 
give  information,  2566-2567.  The  Celtic  and  other  learned  societies 
have  privilege  of  meeting  in  Academ3”’s  rooms,  2561-2565. 

Present  condition  of  Museum  unsatisfactory,  greater  part  of  collec- 
tions being  closed  in  consequence  of  Board  of  Works  delaying  pre- 
])aration  of  room  set  apart  for  valuable  manuscripts  bequeathed  l)y  Mr. 
Halliday,  2598. 

Not  heard  of  proposal  on  part  of  “ Itoifal  Irish  Institute^'  to  amalga- 
mate Academy  and  other  societies  in  a new  institution.  Members  would 
be  strongly  averse  from  such  a course.  Their  rights,  independence,  and 
present  status  should  be  maintained  and  respected,  2569-2575,  2618. 
No  objection  to  removal  to  better  buildings,  nor  to  enlargement  of 
l\[useum  into  a National  Museum  of  antiquities,  as  proposed  by  Bev. 
Dr.  Todd,  provided  it  be  on  same  premises  as  Academy,  and  under  its 
control.  Other  collections  might  be  deposited  with  it,  in  exchange  for 
objects  which  it  could  spare.  Desirable  to  have  a competent  scientific 
curator.  Essential,  however,  that  he  be  subject  to  and  appointed  by 
Academy,  2619-2621,  2623-2658,  2665-2668. 

Preferable  that  grant  be  paid  through  Lord  President.  Sees  no 
great  advantage  in  having  a separate  Science  and  Art  Department  in 
Dublin,  2659-2661. 

Is  President  of  the  Queen's  Institute.  Its  object  is  to  train  educated 
women  to  industrial  pursuits  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  It  has  no  public  grant  and  is  not  maintained  without 
difficulty.  Results  highly  successful,  and  failure  would  be  a great  loss, 
2669-2686. 

Taylor  Art  Scholarships  for  historical  painting  are  in  gift  of  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  Unsatisfactory  effect  of  this  as  regards  students  of 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  interests  of  high  art  study  in  Ireland, 
Hayes,  1610,  1673,  1681,  1683. 

Teachers  of  Music.  In  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  names  and  salaries  of, 
Brady,  2066,  2089. 

Technical  Instruction.  For  want  of,  workmen  often  mar  good  designs, 
Walsh,  732, 742.  Proper  ultimate  aim  of  instruction  in  art  schools  is  its 
practical  application  to  manufactures,  767,  779.  Technical  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  by  means  of  lecture, s in  connexion  with  a museum, 
ih.  733,  768,  810. 

Telegraphy. 

Taught  at  Queen’s  Institute ; as  to  probability  of  Post  Office  continuing 
to  encourage  this  class  in  same  way  as  telegraph  companies  have  done, 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  2673-2679  ; Corlett,  2690,  2697-2700. 

Women  taught  telegraphy  at  Queen’s  Institute;  great  success  of,  as 
telegraph  clerks,  Corlett,  2801-2809;  Farlter,  2810. 

Theft  unlikely  to  occur  in  Museum  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Wilde, 
3445. 

Tot)D,  Rev.  Dr.,  S.P.T.C.D.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Formerly  president  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  3338.  His  memorandum, 
handed  in  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hanghton  (page  336),  was  drawn  up  for  private 
circulation,  not  as  an  official  document,  3339.  Its  principle  is  that  a 
'National  Museum  of  Antiquities  .should  be  established  in  Dublin,  3340. 
Archaeological  collections  of  Academy,  unless  purchased  by  nation,  to 
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be  deposited  in  National  Museum,  and  other  ^ public  bodies  and 
individuals  possessing  valuable  objects  to  be  invited  to  place  them  at 
its  disposal  on  similar  terms,  3341-3343,  3353. 

Collections  of  Academy  have  outgrown  its  building  and  ]jower  of 
control.  No  provision  in  charter  for  superintendence  of  such  collec- 
tions and  no  obligation  to  elect  competent  committee  of  antiquities. 
Proper  .statutable  function  of  Academy  is  publication  of  papers.  Accom- 
modation cannot  be  increased  on  present  site.  Pemoval^to  better 
premises  highly  desirable.  "Very  advantageous,  though  not  indispensable 
to  Academy,  to  be  in  same  building  as  its  collection  when  deposited  in 
National  Museum,  3334-3338,  3352,  3378,  3379.  Of  three  sites  suggested 
Boyal  Dublin  Society  would  perhaps  be  best,  3380. 

Director  of  National  Museum  should  be  appointed  and  paid  by  Govern- 
ment, Academy  having  a qualified  authority  over  him  ; details  of  this, 
however,  to  be  arranged  by  negotiation  between  Academy  and  Go- 
vernment, 3349-3351,  3381-3384.  Officers  at  present  receive  merely 
nominal  salaries,  and  are  therefore  not  disqualified  from  a seat  in  council, 
but  should  cease  to  be  elligible  if  suitably  paid  and  required  to  give 
their  whole  time  to  Museum.  Considers  arrangement  at  Irish 
National  Gallery  giving  director  a seat  and  voice  at  boai’d  meetings, 
but  no  vote,  inconsistent  with  his  independence,  3354-3362. 

Punds  hitherto  insufficient  for  publication  of  scientific  papers. 
Increased  aid  would  partially  remedy  this;  but  with  present  facilities 
for  sending  papers  to  London  not  likely  that  men  of  eminence  will 
publish  papers  through  Irish  Academy  to  same  extent  as  heretofore. 
Expenditure  on  museum  and  library  so  small  that  if  Academy  were 
relieved  of  it,  funds  for  publishing  purposes  would  be  very  little 
increased.  Differences  between  scientific  and  antiquarian  branches  not 
altogether  attributable  to  deficiency  of  funds,  3363-3377. 

Opinion  of  witness  that  Trinity  College,  Duhlin,  which  has  already 
made  valuable  donations  to  Royal  Dublin  Society,  would  willingly  co- 
operate in  promoting  foundation  of  National  Archaiological  Museum  and 
Ethnoloo-ical  Collection.  All  valuable  objects  of  natural  history, 
archfeology,  ethnology,  &c.  should  be  collected  in  one  great  National 
Institution,  3387-3394. 

Todd,  Bcv.  Dr.  His  proposal  respecting  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  Museum, 
and  new  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Haughton,  p.  336. 

See  also  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Training  School  in  DvMm  for  art  teachers  not  required,  Rep.  p.  xxxV. ; 
Cole,  1036  j Bremn,  3850.  See  also  Schools  of  Art, 

Transactions  of  Royal  Dublin  Society.  See  Royal  DuUin  Society,  5. 


Trinity  College,  Duhlin. 

Its  herbarium  should  be  open  to  all,  Balfour,  252. 

Presentation  of  its  collection  to  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Carte,  1909, 


1925. 

Donations  and  loans  from.  See  Royal  Diiblin  Society,  6. 


Possesses  a small  but  valuable  ethnological  collection ; would  probably 
assist  in  promoting  a national  museum  of  ethnology ; college  colle^ions 
should  be  restricted  to  objects  required  for  teaching  purposes,  Todd, 
3386-3394;  C'oZe,  825.  . . . 

Is  a more  competent  body  to  take  charge  of  veterniary  mstrnotiom  and 
-rant  licences  to  practise,  than  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Ferguson,  4187- 
4189. 


TJ. 

UniversUies  and  Colleges  in  United  Kingdom,  parliamentary  grants  in  aid 
of,  for  years  1860-1869,  App.  N.,  p.  661. 
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V. 

Veeekeii,  Hon.  J.  P.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Is  an  honorary  secretary  to  Committee  for  promoting  estahlishment 
of  Boyal  Irish  Institute;  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Dabliii  in  1863,  370 
Institute  is  intended  to  bo  a public  department  analogous  to,  but 
entirely  independent  of  department  at  South  Kensington.  Hands  iii 
pamphlet  containing  details  of  proposal  and  report  of  proceedings  of 
Committee  (see  Appendix  I.,  p.  645),  371,  376,  405,  1873-1881.  Deputa- 
tion on  subject  received  most  favourable  reply  from  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  (Mr.  AVard  Himt),  and  witness  considers  Government  abso- 
lutely pledged  to  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Institute,  though 
not  necessarily  to  purchase  of  Exhibition  Building,  372-397,  488-^191. 

AVant  of  such  an  institution  strongly  felt  in  Ireland,  present  means 
of  technical  instruction  being  altogether  inadequate.  No  sufficient 
industrial  or  art  museum.  School  of  Art  of  Hoyal  Duhlvii  Society  not 
practical  enough;  its  premises  too  small;  has  no  garden,  &c.  Proposed 
to  extend  and  amalgamate — compulsorily  if  necessary — existing  art  and 
science  institutions  and  museums  in  one  great  national  establishment, 
to  be  governed  in  Ireland  by  a local  board  directly  responsible  to  Irish 
Government  only;  institutions  thus  aggregated  to  be  compensated  by  a 
share  in  management  of  new  institute.  Aware  that  literal  interpretation 
of  promise  of  Government  to  form  a separate  department  of  science 
and  art  in  Ireland  analogous  in  its  constitution  to  the  existing  Science  and 
Art  Department  ” would  preclude  possibility  of  management  by  a board 
or  mixed  committee  as  contemplated  by  promoters  of  institute.  Details 
will  be  matter  for  after  consideration,  398-404,  410,  411,  423-427,  441- 
444,  477-481,  492-499. 

Explanation  of  omission  of  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  and  Doyal  Irish 
Academy  from  lists  of  institutions  proposed  to  be  included  in  new  de- 
partment, although  Queen’s  University  is  among  them,  411-4'22. 

Statement  of  disadvantages  under  which  Irish  students  and  artizans 
at  present  labour  as  compared  with  same  classes  in  Great  Britain. 
Inconvenience  of  Irish  students  going  to  London,  even  at  public  expense. 
Artizans,  such  as  potters  in  Fermanagh,  can  never  be  benefited  by  art 
collections  at  Kensington,  but  could  easily  be  sent  to  study  in  a great 
central  place  of  training  or  museum  in  Dublin.  A mere  local  school  of 
art,  as  under  existing  system,  would  not  meet  wants  of  case,  436-443, 
475-477,  482-4B7.  Irish  competitors  noton  equal  footing  with  English, 
501-503,  511,  512.  Scotland  and  Ireland  not  analogous  in  this  respect, 
409. 

Establishment  of  proposed  institute  no  reason  for  excluding  Irish 
students  from  national  competition  under  South  Kensington  Depart- 
ment, 428-435,  445-447.  Suggestion  that  up  to  a certain  point  they 
should  be  altogether  educated  in  Ireland  and  get  small  prizes  from 
their  own  institute,  and  that  after  attaining  some  degree  of  proficiency 
they  should  be  admitted  to  a national  competition  with  students  from 
other  parts  of  United  Kingdom,  463,  464,  473,  474,  509,  515-518. 

Opinion  that  chief  cause  of  difference  between  working  of  present 
Science  and  Art  Department  system  in  England  and  in  Ireland  is  that 
Irish  people  have  not  same  confidence  in  an  English  institution  as  in  one 
wholly  Irish,  and  its  success,  to  which  public  confidence  is  essential,  is 
prejudiced  by  distrust,  even  though  it  be  unjustifiable  and  misplaced. 
Witness  not  aware  what  may  be  the  feeling  of  Irish  schools  as  regards 
disseverance  from  present  system.  Has  heard  of  numerously-signed 
memorial  from  art  students  deprecating  it,  but  such  documents  are 
easily  got  up  and  frequently  signed  under  misconception ; nor  is  this 
one  to  be  regarded  as  a protest  against  the  foundation  of  an  Irish  insti- 
tute (see  Appendix  F;  p.  602),  468-4*72,  500,  501,  506,  515.  Cannot 
mention  any  individual  instance  of  dissatisfaction  on  part  of  an  Irish 
student  with  working  of  present  system,  507,  508, 
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Great  jealousy  aud  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland  because  of  measures  by 
■which  English  artizans  were  enabled  to  visit  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867  at 
public  expense,  while  no  similar  facilities  were  afforded  to  Irish  woii^ 
men.  Witness  is  aware  that  the  78  artizans  sent  to  Paris  wore  selected 
by  Society  of  Arts,  which  has  no  connexion  with  Science  and  Art 
Depai'tment  at  Kensington ; but  a considerable  part  of  the  expence  was 
X:)aid  out  of  ])ublic  funds.  Not  aware  whether  Royal  Dublin  Society  made 
any  effort  on  behalf  of  Irish  artizans  similar  to  that  of  Society  of  Arts. 
Some  of  the  78  artizans  were  Irish,  but  had  been  long  resident  in  Eng- 
land. Did  not  know  that  Science  and  Ai-t  Department  enabled  46  Ji'ish 
science  teachers  to  visit  Paris  at  public  expense.  These  circumstances 
mentioned  by  witness  not  as  matter  of  complaint  against  Government, 
but  as  showing  inertness  of  existing  Irish  institutions,  ^d  also  as 
having  prejudiced  Ii’ish  minds  against  English  rule,  and  therefore  as 
fact  in  favour  of  foundation  of  proposed  Royal  Irish  Institute  61J-567. 

(With  reference  to  this  evidence,  see  Appendix  E.  602.) 


Veterinary  College  for  Ireland.  _ 

Recommendation  of  Commissioners ; special  recommendation  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Haughton,  xxxix. 

Extract  from  minute.s  of  council  of  Royal  Dublin  Society  on  feasibUi^ 
of  establishing  a veterinary  school  under  its  charge,  App.  G.,  \3.  640. 
'Memorial  to  same  effect,  ih.  p.  643. 

See  also  Veterinary  Science. 

Veterinary  De]}artment  of  Frivy  Council  in  Ireland. 

Formed  in  consequence  of  cattle  plague ; takes  cognizance  of  all 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  Ferguson,  4124,  4125. 

Ireland  very  inadequately  supplied  with  veterinary  surgeons  A’^en 
cattle  plague  broke  out.  Commission  in  Dublin  under  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  veterinary  surgeons  to  send  to  London 
to  study  the  disease,  so  that  medical  men  also  had  to  be  sent,  and 
very  great  satisfaction]  but  College  of  Physicians  objected  to  them 
practising  veterinary  surgery  on  ground  of  professional  etiquette,  ler- 

4126-4132.  p .tTr  o »> 

Ko  penalty  for  practising  without  a licence.,  .-fs  to  title  ot  Y.b. 
assumed  by  many  persons  not  entitled  to  use  it,  ^6. 41o6,  41or. 

Veterinary  School.  See  Foyal  Fuhlin  Society,  10. 


Veterinary  Science.  i m • i. 

Memorandum  of  reasons  why  Ireland  has  special  need  of  efficient 
means  of  veterinary  instruction ; live  stock  there  is  of  grater  value 
aud  national  importance  than  any  other  product,  exportation  to  treat 
Britain  being  the  principal  staple  of  Irish  commerce;  decrease  last  ;^ar 
in  number  and  value  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  owing  to  disease.  Why 
increased  mortality  is  denied  by  Irish  dea,lers.  Ihe  exportation 
beasts  is  greater  than  that  of  beasts  for  slaughter  or  the  dairj  , and  as 
many  cattle  diseases  are  communioahle  and  fatal  to  human  hmngs,  it  is 
hic-hly  desirable  to  extend  the  means  of  veterinary  instruction  in  Ireland, 
more  even  than  in  G-reat  Britain,  JPerguson,  4133. 

There- is  at  present  no  veterinary  teaching  irhatever  in  Ireland ; e-ven 
apprentices  have  to  go  to  Great  Britahi  for  their  ?dvmatio^^ 
4134,4135;  and  the  veterinary  schools  and  ® 1,, 

altogether  iusnffloient.  Any  provipn  which  may 

nary  instruction  in  Dublin  should  be  under  sonie  college  or  imrversity 
who^se  licence  would  carry  weight,  and  not  “ 

other  institution,  whose  goyeniing  members  aie  meiely  subscribeis, 
jfernwsmi-,  4133, 4139,  4187^189,  4190-4193.  ...  ...  +•  r .. 

’Witness  recommends  establishment  of  a special  institution  foi 
m-Sional  veterinary  teaching,  and  provision  for  attendance  of  stu- 
dents at  reooo-nized  veterinary  hospitals.  Previous  general  education. 
Curriculum  of  study  should  include  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
both  by  lectures  and  demonstrations ; medicine ; surgery ; oompaiative 
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patliology ; hygiene ; veterinary  medical  jurisprudence ; and  there 
should  if  possible,  be  special  teachers  for  each  different  class  of  animals. 
Students  should  be  required  to  know  chemistry  and  botany,  but  these 
need  not  form  part  of  veterinary  course,  and  might  be  learnt  elsewhere. 

The  staff  should  include  at  least  four  professors,  two  demonstrators, 

■ six  dissecting  porters,  and  a Veterinary  director  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment to  supervise  in  its  behalf.  Ample  dissecting  rooms*and  a place 
for  specimens  are  indispensable,  Ferguson,  4140-4165,  4170-4182.  Sec 
also  App.  Q.,  p.  665. 

The  examination  for  a licence  should  be  as  practical  as  possible, 
similar  in  pidnciple  to  that  of  Ai’iny  "\^etcriiiary  department,  but  more 
extensive,  ib.  4183-4186. 

Veterinary  Surgeons.  Deficiency  of,  in  country  parts  of  Ireland ; a 
veterinary  school  in  Dublin  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Ireland,  Switzer, 
1576-1579. 

See  Veterinary  Science. 

Votes,  all,  for  museums  and  educational  establishments  in  Ireland  should.  • 
' be  taken  on  responsibility  of  Lord  President  of  Council,  or  other 
minister  of  education,  Bep.  p.  xxxv.  Treasury  negatived  proposal  of 
Science  and  Ai’t  Department  to  this  effect,  Cole,  821. 

w. 

Waldron,  Mr.  One  of  hon.  secretaries  of  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  a 
Roman  Catholic;  his  election  was  in  no  way  affected  by  religious 
feeling,  Switzer,  1552-1556;  Hayes,  1763  ; Grifith,  2061,  2062. 

Walsh,  Mr.  B.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Hands  in  written  statement  to  following  effect : — (1.)  Is  employed  in 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Fry  & Co.,  Dublin,  in  whose  manufactui’e  of 
silk,  figured  fringes,  Irish  poplins,  and  cabinet  furniture,  superiority  of 
artistic  design  is  most  important  as  enabling  them  to  compete  success- 
fully in  English  and  foreign  markets.  (2.)  Technical  and  artistic 
teaching  combined  are  requisite  to  enable  artizans  to  execute  designs 
faithfully  and  in  accordance  with  precise  intention  of  designer.  Supe- 
rior advantages  in  this  respect  afforded  to  foreign  workinen,  730-732. 
(3.)  Amalgamation  of  various  scientific  societies  in  Dublin  into  one 
institution  would  render  them  easier  of  access  and  more  attractive  and 
popular.  Evening  lectures  desirable.  (4.)  Exhibition  building  best 
site  for  new  institution,  733-735,  768-769. 

Personal  experience  of  witness  of  advantage  of  an  art  museum  like 
South  Kensington  for  development  of  improved  designs,  735-738.  Has 
never  received  any  other  instruction  except  from  books  on  design  by 
Ruskin  and  others,  739.  Instances  of  defective  workmanship  attribu- 
table to  ignorance  of  workmen  and  want  of  means  of  instruction  such  as 
a good  museum  in  Dublin  would  afford,  740-744. 

No  particular  value  attaches  to  Exhibition  building  as  a site  for  new 
Irish  InstiUde,  745-748. 

Royal  Dublin  Society’s  School  of  Art  and  Natural  History  Museum, 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  Irish  National 
Gallery  might  all  be  advantageously  amalgamated  in  new  Institute. 
Agricultural  and  Antiquarian  Museums  to  remain  under  present 
management,  749-763. 

Only  reason,  in  witness’s  opinion,  for  placing  new  Institute  under 
exclusively  Irish  management  is,  that  its  popularity  and  attractiveness 
would  be  greatly  enhanced.  Its  efficiency  must  depend  on  character  of 
management,  officers,  and  lecturers,  and  on  excellence  of  examples  of 
art  in  museum.  Objections  to  Irish  management  considered,  764-766, 
770-778,  814,  815. 

Utility  of  technical  instruction.  Persons  who  attempt  to  apply  art 
to  manufacture  should  be  conversant  with  the  special  necessities  and 
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peculiarities  of  the  manufacture  [e.g.,  a School  of  Art  pupil  may  draw 
thoroughly  well,  but  bo  unable  to  design  patterns  for  carpets  which 
could  be  carried  out).  Designing  for  manufactures  is  altogether 
distinct  from  ability  to  draw,  but  not  necessarily  a trade  in  itself, 
although  designers  usually  devote  themselves  to  some  particular 
branch.  Was  not  aware  that  attempt  largely  made  in  old  schools  of 
design  to  educate  designers  for  particular  trades  proved  a failure, 
767,  779-790. 

In  national  competition  same  standard  and  same  examiners  necessary 
for  all  students,  but  witness  sees  no  difficulty  in  combining  local  teach- 
ing and  local  examinations  with  national  competition.  Thinks  advan- 
tages of  a separate  Irish  department  would  be  greater  than  any  derived 
under  present  system.  Witness’s  principal  object,  ho^yever,  is  to 
impress  on  Commission  the  want  of  an  art  museum  in  Dublin,  791-810. 

Warren,  Mr.  His  collections  of  native  birds  and  shells  bequeathed  to 
Royal  Zoological  Society  are  now  deposited  in  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
Museum,  Corrigan,  285  ; Carte,  1908,  1944. 

Waterford  Mechanics  Institute.  Statement  from,  in  favour  of  provincial 
lectures,  Sidney,  3212.  Science  school  at,  ib.  3215. 

Wcdgivood,  Mr.  Opposition  of,  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  resolutions  in  favour  of 
encouraging  manufactures  in  Ireland,  Kerr,  4105. 

Wilde,  Sir  Wm.  P.,  M.D.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Ts  a vice-president  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  3395.  Hands  in  two 
statements,  (1)  objections  to  Rev.  Dr.  Todd’s  proposal  to  establish 
National  M^'jseum  of  Irish  Antignities  and  Historical  Monuments  under 
Government  and  supported  by  public  grant ; (2)  details  of  history  of 
Academy’s  antiquarian  and  archaeological  departments,  which  have 
engaged  attention  of  witness  for  nearly  30  years,  3396. 

Was  under  impression  that  Dr.  Todd’s  proposal  implied  separation  of 
Academy  from  Museum,  which  he  believes  most  members  would  agree 
with  him  in  opposing.  Cordially  approves,  however,  of  removing  both 
together  to  larger  premises  (in  proximity  to  other  learned  bodies  or 
not),  provided  they  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  as  the  “ Royal  Irish 
Academy,”  3397,  3399-3413,  3448.  Ho  great  advantage  to  visitors  or 
students- if  Dublin  collections  were  all  together,  3449-3450. 

If  perfect  insulation  and  security  and  good  light  arc  obtainable  near 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  no  objection  to  Academy  going  there;  but 
Smith’s  building,  in  Ely  Place,  which  presents  all  those  advantages,  is 
preferable.  Of  three  sites  suggested  for  concentration  of  institutions 
Stephen’s  Green  is  worst.  Kildare  Place  most  accessible  ; but  for  pre- 
Bervation  of  specimens  and  general  requirements  of  a great  collection 
Exhibition  building  is  decidedly  best  site,  3413,  3451-3455. 

In  consequence  of  Board  of  Works  delaying  proposed  alterations  for 
14  months  Museum  is  most  insecure  and  not  presentable  to  public. 
Collection  removed  to  make  way  for  works  is  greatly  dilapidated.^  Eor 
details  see  written  statement  (pages  458-460).  Does  not  concur  in  Dr. 
Todd’s  opinion  that  valuable  objects  could  be  abstracted  without  fear  of 
detection ; but  Museum  is  not  safe  from  fire,  floors  throughout  being 
of  wood,  3439,  3445-3447. 

Curator  paid  by  public  not  needed  if  Museum  continues  to  belong  to 
Academy,  as  there  is  already  a responsible  paid  curator  (Mr.  E.  Olibbop). 
An  intelligent  clerk  and  two  porters  are  all  that  will  be  required  when 
collection  has  been  arranged; 'catalogue  being  complete  and  few  new 
objects  likely  to  be  added  in  futiu-e.  Distinction  between  offices  ot 
director  and  curator.  Director  should  be  a member  of  coimcil  pd  ap- 
pointed by  Academy,  with  a clerk  or  curator  under  him,  who  might  be 
paid  by  Government.  Principal  officers,  if  paid  full  salaries,  should  not 
have  seats  in  council,  but  unless  Museum  is  removed  from  Academy 
and  given  to  Govcinraent  witness  docs  not  see  why  a director  paid  by 
Government  should  be  forced  on  them.  Is  acquainted  generally  with 
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relations  of  Koval  Dublin  Society  to  keeper  of  Natural  History  Museum. 
Was  not  aware  that  he  is  superintended  both  by  council  and  by  com- 
mittee of  natural  history,  8398,  3414-3438,  3441-3443. 

Advantageous  to  archteological  science  if  Trinity  College  and  private 
persons  should  deposit  valuable  objects  in  national  collection,  3414.  it 
an -official  or  permanent  director  be  not  appointed  there  is  danger  ol 
council  retaining  a person  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  archeology 
to  manage  Museum  if  extended,  but  witness  would  hope  there  will  pre- 
sently be  less  necessity  for  a director  of  eminence  than  when  collection 
was  first  formed,  and  thinks  Academy  should  provide  its  own  machinery 
of  superintendence,  3415,  3444. 

Winter  Garden.  See  Vitblin  Rehibition  Palace,  ^'C. 

Wood  J3iigraving. 

Recently  introduced  into  Ireland,  as  a new  employment  for  women, 
by  Queen’s  Institute,  Corlett,  2691.  Dublin  market  for  such  labour 
is  not  overstocked ; only  a small  per-centage  of  pupils  make  good 
engravers,  Corlett,  2776,  2777, 


Woollen  Mamifachire  in  Ireland.  Address  of  English  _ Parliament  to 
William  III.  to  repress,  McSwineij,  p.  79.  English  jealousy  caused 
decline  of,  and  liberal  restitution  is  therefore  due  to  I?:eland.  As  to 
absence  of  coal  being  detrimental  to  industrial  progress,  ib.  584,  580. 


Z. 

Zoological  Society  of  Ireland.  See  Boyal  Zoological  Society. 
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ALPHABETICAL  and  CLASSIFIED  LIST  of  the  Principal 
Headings  in  the  foregoing  Index,  with  the  Paging  at  which 
they  will  be  respectively  found. 

Page 


Amalgamation  : 

1.  Of  existing  Irish  Societies  under  an  Irish  Department  of 
Science  and  Ai't. 

a.  Opinions  in  favour  of  - 

&.  Opinions  against  . - - - - 


2.  Of  proposed  new  Irish  Institute  with  Science  and  Art  Depart- 

ment, South  Kensington. 

a.  Opinions  in  favour  of  - 

b.  Opinions  against  - . - - - 

3.  Generally  - - - 

Ari  Tjdacaiioii  - - - ■ 

Belfast  --------- 

Botanical  Gardens,  Belfast  _ - - - - 

Examinations  ------- 

Belleeh  Bottery  - ^ ~ 

Blacas  Collection  ------- 

Botany,  Professor  of,  in  University  of  UcUnhurgh 
Burlington  House  - - “ ■ 


674 

675 
675 

677 

678 
678 
696 
678 

678 

679 
682 


Gomj>ctitio)i  of  Irish- Students  ‘With  those  of  Great  Britain 
Concentration  of  Societies,  ^'c.  - - - ’ 

Conclusions  and  Beconwieyidations  of  the  Commissioners 
Corh  Boyal  Institution  and  School  of  Art 
BtiUin  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden  Company 
International  Exhibition  - - - - 

Bundalh  Science  School  - - 

E'xa'niinations  - - _ " ”,  ", 

Examination  Papers  . - - - 

Oral  Examinations  . - - - 


- 688 

- 690 

- 689 

- 690 

- 695 

- 701 

- 695 

- 696 

- 696 

- 722 


Geological  Survey  of  Ireland 
Injustice  to  Ireland  in  past  Times 
Irish  Academy  of  Music 
Ir  ish  nat  ional  Gallery 

Dargan  Testimonial  Fund  - 
Lectures  - - ^ 

Provincial  Lectures 
Boyal  College  of  Science,  2 
Boyal  Dublin  Society,  4 
Manufactures  (in  Ireland) 

Linen  Manufacture 
Tabinet  Manufacture 
Woollen  Manufacture 


698 

701 

701 

702 
692 

711 
726 
729 
731 
714 

712 
759 
766 
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Page 

Minutes  (Treasurj'),  &c.  -------  710 

Museum  akd  Akt  Galleky  yok  Iuelanb  : 

1.  Dcsirabiliby  of  cstablishijig  a general  Museum  ii 

2.  Site  for  the  purjjosc  . - - . 

Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh 
Music  ------- 

Irisli  Academy  of  Music  - - . - 

Musical  Knowledge  in  Dublin  - - - 

Royal  Academy  of  Music  - - - - 

Scholarships  in  Music  . - - - 

National  Qalleries  - - 

Kational  Schools  and  Board  of  Education  (Ireland) 

1.  Model  Schools  - • - - . - 

2.  Ordinary  Schools  - - 

3.  Schools  wherein  Navigation  is  taught  - 

■1.  Generally  - 

Inspectors  - 

Navigation  - 

Oral  Examinations  _ . - . 

Payments  by  Results  - - - - 

Physical  Science  - - - - 

Parliamentary  Grants  - - - - - 

Payments  by  results 

Qiieeji’s  Institute,  Molesioorth  Street  . . - 


Royal  College  of  Science  : 

1.  Generally  728 

2.  Delivery  of  Lectures  .-----  729 

3.  Relations  of  Dean  and  Council  of  Professors  with  Secretary  729 

Pees  - - _ 697 

Geological  Collection  ------  698 

Lectures  -------  7H 
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